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CHAPTER  LXV. 

PROM  THE  BATTLE  OP  ARGINUSiE  TO  THE  RESTO- 
RATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS,  AFTER 
THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  THIRTY* 

The   victory   of  ArginusaB  gave   for  the  time  decisive 
mastery  of  the  Asiatic  seas  to  the  Athenian 
£eet;  and  is  even  said  to  have  so  discouraged  ^\i*    ^^ 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  to  induce  them  to  send  proposi- 
propositions  of  peace  to  Athens.     But  this  *^eacef'om 
statement  is  open  to  much  doubt,  and  I  think  Sparta  to 
it  most  probable  that  no  such  propositions  were  ^^^^"/^ 
made.i     Great  as  the  victory  was,  we  look  in 

*  The  statement  rests  on  the  au-  ing  alone, 

thority  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  2.  Diodorns  does  not  mention  it. 

hy  th^  Scholiast  on  the  last  verse  3.  The    terms   alleged    to   have 

-of  the  BansB  of  Aristophanes.   And  heen  proposed  hy  the  Lacedeemon- 

-this,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  ians    "are    exactly    the    same     a4 

authority:    for    when   Mr.   Fynes  those  said  to  have  heen  proposed 

Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  406)  hy  them   after  the  death  of  Min- 

says  that  ^sohinds  (I>e  Fals.  Le-  darus  at  Kyzikus,  viz.— 

^at.    p.   88.   c.  24)    mentions    the  To  evacuate  Dekeleia — and  each 

overtures   of   peace— I  think  that  party  to  stand  as  they  were.    Not 

no  one  who  looks  at  that  passage  only  the  terms  are  the  same— hut 

will  he  inclined  to  found  any  in-  also   the  person   who    stood   pro- 

ferenoo  upon  it.  minent  in   opposition  is   in  hoth 

Against  it  we  may  ohserve—  oases    the    same— JSTZeopAon.     The 

1.  Xenophon  does  not  mention  overtures   after  ArginussB   are    ii;^ 

it.    This  is  something  though  far  fact  a  second  edition  of  those  after 

i^m  heing  conclusive  when  stand-  the  battle  of  Kyzikus. 
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vain  for  any  positive  results  accruing  to  Athens.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Chios,  the  victorious  fleet  went 
to  Samos,  where  it  seems  to  have  remained  until  the 
following  year,  without  any  farther  movements  than  were 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money. 

Meanwhile  Eteonikus,  wno  collected  the  remains  of 
Bteonikus  ^^®  defeated  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Chios,  being 
at  Chios—  left  unsupplied  with  money  by  Cyrus,  found 
distress  of  himself  much  straitened,  and  was  compelled  to 
seamen—  leave  the  seamen  unpaid.  During  the  later 
conspiracy  summer  and  autumn,  these  men  maintained 
suppresse  .  ^jigQ^giygg  jjy  labouring  for  hire  on  the  Chian 
lands;  but  when  winter  came,  this  resource  ceased,  so  that 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  procure  even  clothes  or 
shoes.  In  such  forlorn  condition,  many  of  them  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  assail  and  plunder  the  town  of  Chios; 
a  day  was  named  for  the  enterprise,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  conspirators  should  know  each  other  by  wearing  a 
straw  or  reed.  Informed  of  the  design,  Eteonikus  was  at 
the  same  time  intimidated  by  the  number  of  these  straw- 
bearers:  he  saw  that  if  he  dealt  with  the  conspirators 
openly  and  ostensibly,  they  might  perhaps  rush  to  arms 
and  succeed  in  plundering  the  town:  at  any  rate  a  conflict 
would  arise  in  which  many  of  the  allies  would  be  slain, 
which  would  produce  the  worst  effect  upon  all  future 
operations.  Accordingly,  resorting  to  stratagem,  he  took 
with  him  a  guard  of  fifteen  men  armed  with  daggers,  and 
marched  through  the  town  of  Chios.  Meeting  presently 
one  of  these  straw-bearers — a  man  with  a  complaint  in  his 
eyes,  coming  out  of  a  surgeon's  house — he  directed  his 
guards  to  put  the  man  to  death  on  the  spot.  A  crowd 
gathered  round,  with  astonishment  as  well  as  sympathy, 
and  inquired  on  what  ground  the  man  was  put  to  death; 

Now,   the  tupposition   that   on  silent  also, 

two   seyeral   occasions   the  Lace-  In  addition  to  this,   the  exact 

damonians  made  propositions  of  sameness  of  the  two  alleged  events 

peace,    and    that    hoth    are    left  makes  me   think   that  the  second 

unnoticed  hy  Xenophon— appears  is  only  a  duplication  of  the  first, 

to  me  highly  improbable.    In  re-  and  that  the  Scholiast,   in  citing 

ferenoe  to  tiie  propositions   after  ftrom  Aristotle,  mistook  the  battle 

the  battle  of  Kysikus,   the  testi-  of  Arginusee  for  that  of  Kysikus, 

mony  of  Diodorus  outweighed,  in  which  latter  was  by  fax  the  more 

Bj  Judgement,  the  silence  of  Xe-  decisive  of  the  two. 


{    but    here    Diodorus    is 


ohap.lxy.     ltsandeb'S  abbiyal  at  EFHESUS.  3 

upon  which  Eteonikus  ordered  his  guards  to  reply,  that 
it  was  because  he  wore  a  straw.  The  news  being  diffused, 
the  remaining  persons  who  wore  straws  became  so  alarmed 
as  to  throw  their  straws  away.  ^ 

Eteonikus  availed  himself  of  such  panic  to  demand 
money  from  the  Chians,  as  a  condition  of  carrying  away 
his  starving  and  perilous  armament.  Having  obtained 
from  them  a  month's  pay,  he  immediately  put  the  troops 
on  ship-board,  taking  pains  to  encourage  them  and  make 
them  fancy  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  recent  con- 
spiracy. 

The  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of  Sparta  presently 
assembled  at  Ephesus  to  consult,  and  resolved,   soiicjta. 
in  conjunction  with  Cyrus,  to  despatch  envoys  tiona  from 
to  the  Ephors,  requesting  that  Lysander  might  e/*gewhere 
be  sent  out  a  second  time  as  admiral.    It  was  that 
not  the  habit  of  Sparta  ever  to  send  out  the  ft??*S?l' 

J     •      1  J  J.  •  !•.■»•      Should  be 

same  man  as  admiral  a  second  time,  after  bis  sent  out 
year    of   service.      Nevertheless    the    Ephors  *8ain. 
complied   with   the   request  substantially;   sending   out 
Arakus  as  admiral,  but  Lysander  along  with  him  under 
the  title  of  secretary,  invested  with  all  the  real  powers  of 
command. 

Lysander,  having  reached  Ephesus  about  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  405,  immediately  applied  himself  with 
vigour  to  renovate  both  Lacedaemonian  power  "'^'  °  ' 
and  his  own  influence.    The  partisans  in  the  various  allied 
cities,  whose  favour  he  had  assiduously  cultivated  Arrival  of 
during  his  last  year's  command — the  clubs  and   a/Ephttus 
factious  combinations  which  he  had  organized  —zeal  of 
and  stimulated  into  a  partnership   of  mutual   ging^'**" 
ambition — all  hailed  his  return  with  exultation.   Cyrus. 
Discountenanced  and  kept  down  by  the  generous  patriotism 
of  his   predecessor  KitUikratidas,  they  now  sprang  into 
renewed  activity,  and  became  zealous  in  aiding  Lysander 
to  refit  and  augment  his  fleet.    Nor  was  Cyrus  less  hearty 
in  his  preference  than  before.     On  arriving  at  Ephesus, 
Lysander  went  speedily  to  visit  him  at  Sardis,  and  solicited 
a  renewal  of  the  pecuniary  aid.   The  young  prince  said  in 
reply  that  all  the  funds  which  he  had  received  from  Susa 
had  already  been  expended,  with  much  more  besides;  in 
testimony  of  which  he  exhibited  a  specification  of  the 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  1—4. 
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sums  furnished  to  each  Peloponnesian  officer.  Nevertheless 
such  was  his  partiality  for  Lysander,  that  he  complied 
even  with  the  additional  demand  now  made,  so  as  to  send 
him  away  satisfied.  The  latter  was  thus  enabled  to  return 
to  Ephesus  in  a  state  for  restoring  the  effective  condition 
of  his  fleet.  He  made  good  at  once  all  the  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  the  seamen — constituted  new  trierarchs — sum- 
moned Eteonikus  with  the  fleet  from  Chios  together 
with  all  the  other  scattered  sauadron — and  directed  that 
fresh  triremes  should  be  immediately  put  on  the  stocks  at 
Antandrus.  ^ 

In  none  of  the  Asiatic  towns  was  the  effect  of  Ly- 
Vioient  re-  ssuder's  secoud  advent  felt  more  violently  than 
•Yoiution  at  at  Miletus.  He  had  there  a  powerful  faction 
the^^parti^^  or  association  of  friends,  who  had  done  their 
sans  of  best  to  hamper  and  annoy  Kallikratidas  on  his 
Lysander.  ^^^  arrival,  but  had  been  put  to  silence,  and 
even  forced  to  make  a  show  of  zeal,  by  the  straightforward 
resolution  of  that  noble-minded  admiral.  Eager  to 
reimburse  themselves  for  this  humiliation,  they  now  formed 
s,  conspiracy,  with  the  privity  and  concurrence  of  Lysander, 
to  seize  the  government  for  themselves.  They  determined 
(if  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  are  to  be  credited)  to  put  down 
the  existing  democracy,  and  establish  an  oligarchy  in  its 
place.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  there  could  have 
existed  a  democracy  at  Miletus,  which  had  now  been  for 
Ave  vears  in  dependence  upon  Sparta  and  the  Persians 
jointly.  We  must  rather  understand  the  movement  as  a 
conflict  between  two  oligarchical  parties;  the  friends  of 
Lysander  beinff  more  thoroughly  self-seeking  and  anti- 
popular  than  their  opponents — and  perhaps  even  crying 
them  down,  by  comparison,  as  a  democracy.  Lysander  lent 
himself  to  the  scheme — fanned  the  ambition  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  a  compromise 
— and  even  betrayed  the  government  into  a  false  security, 
by  promises  of  support  which  he  never  intended  to  fulnl. 
At  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  the  conspirators,  rising  in 
arms,  seized  forty  of  their  chief  opponents  in  their  houses, 
and  three  hundred  more  in  the  market-place;  while  the 
government — confiding  in  the  promises  of  Lysander,  who 
affected  to  reprove,  but  secretly  continued  instigating,  the 
insurgents — made    but    a    faint    resistance.    The    three 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  10—13. 
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hundred  and  forty  leaders  thus  seized,  probably  men  who 
had  gone  heartily  along  with  KAllikratidas,  were  all  put 
to  death;  and  a  still  larger  number  of  citizens,  not  less  than 
1000,  fled  into  exile.  Miletus  thus  passed  completely  into 
the  hands  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Lysander.  ^ 

It  would  appear  that  factious  movements  in  other 
towns,  less  revolting  in  respect  of  bloodshed  ^ 
and  perfidy,  yet  still  of  similar  character  to  that  t<f  v^aif  We 
of  Miletus,  marked  the  reappearance  of  Lysan-  f^^?^  _ 
der  in  Asia;  placing  the  towns  more  and  more  confides  his 
in  the  hands  of  his  partisans.  While  thus  *'i^«te»  to 
acquiring  greater  ascendency  among  the  allies, 
Liysander  received  a  summons  from  Cyrus  to  visit  him  at 
Sardis.  The  young  prince  had  just  been  sent  for  to  come 
and  visit  his  father  Darius,  who  was  both  old  and  danger- 
ously ill  in  Media.  About  to  depart  for  this  purpose,  he 
carried  his  confidence  in  Lysander  so  far  as  to  delegate  to 
him  the  management  of  his  satrapy  and  his  entire  revenues. 
Sesides  his  admiration  for  the  superior  energy  and  capacity 
of  the  Greek  character,  with  which  he  had  only  recently 
contracted  acquaintance — and  besides  his  esteem  for  the 
personal  disinterestedness  of  Lysander,  attested  as  it  had 
been  by  the  conduct  of  the  latter  in  the  first  visit  and 
banquet  at  Sardis — Cyrus  was  probably  induced  to  this 
step  by  the  fear  of  raising  up  to  himself  a  rival,  if  he 
trusted  the  like  power  to  any  Persian  grandee.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  handed  over  all  his  tributes  and  his 
reserved  funds  to  Lysander,  he  assured  him  of  his  steady 
friendship  both  towards  himself  and  towards  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  and  concluded  by  entreating  that  he  would  by  no 
means  engage  in  any  general  action  with  the  Athenians, 
unless  at  great  advantage  in  point  of  numbers.  The  defeat 
of  Arginus8B  having  strengthened  his  preference  for  this 
dilatory  policy,  he  promised  that  not  only  the  Persian 
treasures  but  also  the  Phenician  fleet,  should  be  brought 
into  active  employment  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
Athens.  2 

Thus  armed  with  an  unprecedented  command  of 
Persian  treasure,  and  seconded  by  ascendant  factions  in 
all  the  allied  cities,  Lysander  was  more  powerful  than 
any  Lacedaemonian  commander  had  ever  been  since  the 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  104;  Plutarch,  Ly.        *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  14;  Flu- 
sand.  0.  8.  tarch,  Lysand.  o.  9. 
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commencement  of  the  war.  Having  his  fleet  well-paid, 
B.C.  406.  ^®  could  keep  it  united  and  direct  it  whither  he 
Inaction  of  chose  without  the  necessity  of  dispersing  it  in 
nu^fleet  ^oving  squadrons  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
after  the  money.  It  is  probably  from  a  corresponding 
^i^lnuL  i^^cessity  that  we  are  to  explain  the  inaction  of 
Operations  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos:  for  we  hear  of  no 
of  Ly.  serious  operations  undertaken  by  it,  during  the 

whole  yev  following  the  victory  of  Arginusse, 
although  under  the  command  of  an  able  and  energetic 
man,  Konon — together  with  Philokles  and  Adeimantus ; 
to  whom  were  added,  during  the  spring  of  405  b.c, 
three  generals,  Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Kephisodotus. 
It  appears  that  Theramenes  also  was  put  up  and 
elected  one  of  the  generals,  but  rejected  when  submitted 
to  the  confirmatory  examination  called  the  Dokimasy.i 
The  fleet  comprised  1 80  triremes,  rather  a  greater  number 
than  that  of  Lysander;  to  whom  they  in  vain  ofl^ered  battle 
near  his  station  at  Ephesus.  Finding  him  not  disposed  to 
a  general  action,  they  seem  to  have  dispersed  to  plunder 
Chios,  and  various  portions  of  the  Asiatic  coast;  while 
Lysander,  keeping  his  fleet  together,  first  sailed  southward 
from  Ephesus — stormed  and  plundered  a  semi-Hellenic 
town  in  the  Kerameikan  Gulf,  named  Kedreise,  which  was 
in  alliance  with  Athens — and  thence  proceeded  to  Rhodes.* 
He  was  even  bold  enough  to  make  an  excursion  across  the ' 
^gean  to  the  coast  of  ^gina  and  Attica,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  Agis,  who  came  from  Dekeleia  to  the 
sea-coast.  3  The  Athenians  were  preparing  to  follow  him 
thither  when  they  learnt  that  he  had  recrossed  the  JSgean, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  with  all  his  fleet  at  the 
Hellespont,  which  important  pass  they  had  left  unguarded. 
Lysander  went  straight  to  Abydos,  still  the  great  Pelo- 
ponnesian  station  in  the  strait,  occupied  by  Thorax  as 
narmost  with  a  land-force ;  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
attack,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Lampsakus,  which  was  taken  by  storm.  It  was  wealthy  in 
every  way,  and  abundantly  stocked  with  bread  and  wine, 

>  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.  oont.  Agorat.  Attica  and  ^gina  is  not  noticed 

sect.  13.  by  Xenophon,  but  it  appears  both 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  15,  16.  in  Diodoms  and  in  Plutarch  (Dio- 

*  This  flying  risit  of  Lysander  dor.  xiii.   104;   Plutarch,   Lygand. 
the  Mg9Uk  to  the  coatti  of  c.  9). 
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80  that  the  soldiers  obtained  a  large  booty;  but  Lysander 
left  the  free  inhabitants  untouched.  ^ 

The  Athenian  fleet  seems  to  have  been  employed  in 
plundering  Chios  when  it  received  news  that  -^^^^  f^^^^^ 
the  Lacedsemonian  commander  was  at  the  ^t  the  Hei- 
Hellespont  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lampsakus.  ^^'p*****- 
Either  from  the  want  of  money,  or  from  other  causes  which 
we  do  not  understand,  Konon  and  his  colleagues  were 
partly  inactive,  partly  behindhand  with  Lysander,  through- 
out all  this  summer.  They  now  followed  him  to  the 
Hellespont,  sailing  out  on  the  sea-side  of  Chios  and 
liesbos,  away  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  which  was  all  un- 
friendly to  them.  They  reached  Elaeus,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  with  their  powerful  fleet  of 
180  triremes,  just  in  time  to  hear,  while  at  their  morning 
meal,  that  Lysander  was  already  master  of  Lampsakus; 
upon  which  they  immediately  proceeded  up  the  strait  to 
Sestos,  and  from  thence,  after  stopping  only  to  collect  a 
few  provisions,  still  farther  up — to  a  place  called  ^gos- 
potami.2 

JBgospotami  or  Goat's  Biver — a  name  of  fatal  sound  to 
all  subsequent  Athenians — was  a  place  which  . 
had  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  that  it  was  fleet  ^ 
directly  opposite  to  Lampsakus,  separated  by  a  **  -SJgos- 
breadtn  of  strait  about  one  mile  and  three-  p°  *"*  * 
quarters.  It  was  an  open  beach,  without  harbour,  without 
good  anchorage,  without  either  houses  or  inhabitants  or 
suppUes;  so  that  everything  necessary  for  this  large  army 
had  to  be  fetched  from  Sestos,  about  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  distant  even  by  land,  and  yet  more  distant  by  sea, 
since  it  was  necessary  to  round  a  headland.  Such  a  station 
was  highly  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  an  ancient  naval 
armament,  without  any  organized  commissariat;  for  the 
seamen,  being  compelled  to  go  to  a  distance  from  their 
shipsin  order  to  get  their  meals,  were  not  easily  reassembled. 
Yet  this  was  the  station  chosen  hj  the  Athenian  generals, 
with  the  full  design  of  compelling  Lysander  to  fight  a  battle. 
Hut  the  Lacedeemonian  admiral,  who  was  at  Lampsakus 
in  a  harbour,  with  a  well-furnished  town  in  his  rear  and 
a  land-force  to  cooperate,  had  no  intention  of  accepting 
the  challenge  of  his  enemies  at  the  moment  which  suited 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.   1,  18,  19;     sand.  c.  9. 
Biodor.   xiii.    101;    Plutarch,    Ly-        *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  20,  21. 
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their  convenience.  When  the  Athenians  sailed  across  the 
strait  the  next  morning,  they  found  all  his  ships  fully 
manned, — the  men  having  already  taken  their  morning 
meal, — and  ranged  in  perfect  order  of  battle,  with  the 
land-force  disposed  ashore  to  lend  assistance;  but  with 
strict  orders  to  await  attack  and  not  to  move  forward.  Not 
daring  to  attack  him  in  such  a  position,  yet  unable  to  draw  him 
out  by  manoeuvring  all  the  d  ay,  the  Athenians  were  at  length 
obliged  to  go  back  to  JBgospotami.  But  Lysander  directed 
a  few  swift  sailing  vessels  to  follow  them,  nor  would  he 
suffer  his  own  men  to  disembark  until  he  thus  ascertained 
that  their  seamen  had  actually  dispersed  ashore.  ^ 

For  four  successive  days  this  same  scene  was  repeated ; 
Bauie  of  the  Athenians  becoming  each  day  more  confident 
'*t°'  1—  ^^  their  own  superior  strengtn,  and  more  full 
surprise  of  contempt  for  the  apparent  cowardice  of  the 
and  capture  enemy.    It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiades — who 

ox  toe  entire    j.         ''■*»  •j./^x'j.t./^l 

Athenian  iTom  his  owu  private  forts  m  the  Chersonese 
fleet.  witnessed  what  was  passing — rode  up  to  the  sta- 

tion and  remonstrated  with  the  generals  on  the  exposed 
condition  of  the  fleet  on  this  open  shore;  urgently  advising 
them  to  move  round  to  Sestos,  where  they  would  be  both 
close  to  their  own  supplies  and  safe  from  attack,  as  Lysan- 
der was  at  Lampsakus — and  from  whence  they  could  go 
forth  to  fight  whenever  they  chose.  But  the  Athenian 
generals,  especially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  disregarded  hi& 
advice,  and  even  dismissed  him  with  the  insulting  taunt^ 
that  they  were  now  in  command,  not  he.  ^  Continuing  thua 
in  their  exposed  position,  the  Athenian  seamen  on  each 
successive  day  became  more  and  more  careless  of  their^ 
enemy,  and  rash  in  dispersing  the  moment  they  returned 

'  Xenoph.   Hellen.    ii.    Ij   22-24;  (Alkib.  c.  37)  alludes  also  to  pro* 

Plutarch,   Lysand.  o.  40;    Diodor.  mises    of  this   sort    held   out   by^ 

xiii.  105.  Alkibladfis. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  26;  Plu-  Yet  it  is  not  likely   that  Alki- 

tarcb  I    Lysand.    c.   10 ;     Plutarch,  biadds  should  have  talked  of  any<^ 

Alkib.  c.  86.  thing     so    obviously     impossible. 

Diodorus  (zlil.  106)  and  Cornelius  How   could   ho   bring  a  Thracian 

Nepos  (Alcib.  c.  8)  represent  Alki-  land-force  to  attack  Lysander  who 

biadds  as  wishing  to  be  re-admitted  was   on  the   opposite   side   of  the 

to  a  share  in  the  command  of  the  Hellespont  ?    How  could  he  carry 

fleet,   and   as    promising,    if  that  a  land-force   across  in  the  face  of 

were  granted,   that  he  would  as-  Lysander^s  fleet? 

semble  a  body  of  Thracians,  attack  The  representation  of  Xenophon 

LjMnder  by  land,  and  compel  him  (followed  in  my  text)  is  clear  and 

•ght »  battle  or  retire.  Plutarch  intelligible. 
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back  to  their  own  shore.  At  length,  on  the  fifth  day,  Ly- 
sander  ordered  the  scout  ships,  which  he  sent  forth  to  watch 
the  Athenians  on  their  return,  to  hoist  a  bright  shield  as 
a  signal,  as  soon  as  they  should  see  the  shigs  at  their  an- 
chorage and  the  crews  ashore  in  quest  of  their  meal.  The 
moment  he  beheld  this  welcome  signal,  he  gave  orders  to 
his  entire  fleet  to  row  across  as  swiftly  as  possible  from 
Lampsakus  to  JSgospotami,  while  Thorax  marched  along 
the  strand  with  the  land-force  in  case  of  need.  Nothing 
could  be  more  complete  or  decisive  than  the  surprise  of 
the  Athenian  fleet.  All  the  triremes  were  caught  at  their 
moorings  ashore,  some  entirely  deserted,  others  with  one 
or  at  most  two  of  the  three  tiers  of  rowers  which  formed 
their  complement.  Out  of  all  the  total  of  1 80,  only  twelve 
were  found  in  tolerable  order  and  preparation;  i  the  trireme 
of  Konon  himself,  together  with  a  squadron  of  seven  under 
his  immediate  orders — and  the  consecrated  ship  called 
Paralus,  always  manned  by  picked  Athenian  seamen,  being 
among  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  Konon,  on  seeing  the 
fleet  of  Lysander  approaching,  employed  his  utmost  efforts 
to  get  his  fleet  manned  and  in  some  condition  for  resistance. 
The  attempt  was  desperate,  and  the  utmost  which  he  could 
do  was  to  escape  himselfwith  the  small  squadron  of  twelve, 
including  the  Paralus.  All  the  remaining  triremes  nearly 
170  in  number,  were  captured  by  Lysander  on  the  shore, 
defenceless,  and  seemingly  without  the  least  attempt  on 
the  part  of  any  one  to  resist.  He  landed  and  made  prison- 
ers most  of  the  crews  ashore,  though  some  of  th«m  fled 
and  found  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  forts.  This  pro- 
digious and  unparalleled  victory  was  ootained,  not  merely 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship,  but  almost  without  that 
of  a  single  man. 2 

Of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Lysander — which 
most  have  been  very  great,  since  the  total  crews  capture  of 
of  180  triremes  were  not  less  than  36,000  men^  the  Athe- 
— we  hear  only  of  3000  or  4000  native  Athenians,  SjandMa""" 
though  this  number  cannot  represent  all  the  aii  except 
native  Athenians  in  the  fleet.    The  Athenian  ^^^^^ 

>  Xenoph. Hellen.  ii.  1, 29  ^  Lysias,  Diodorus  (xiil.  106)  gives  a  differ- 

Orat.  zzi.  ('AnoX.  Au>po6.)  8.  12.  ent  representation  of  this  import- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  28;  Flu-  ant  military    operation;    far  less 

taroh,    Lysand.    c.   11  j    Plutarch,  clear  and  trustworthy  than  that  of 

Alkibiad.    c.    36;    Gomel.    Nepos.  Xenophon. 

Lysand.  c.  8;  Polysen.  i.  45,  2.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  28.    Ta< 
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generals  Philokl^s  and  Adeimantus  were  certainly  taken, 
and  seemingly  all  except  Konon.  Some  of  the  defeated 
armament  took  refuge  inoestos,  which  however  surrendered 
with  little  resistance  to  the  victor.  He  admitted  them  to  ca- 
pitulation, on  condition  of  their  going  back  immediately  to 
Athens,  and  nowhere  else ;  for  he  was  desirous  to  multiply 
as  much  as  possible  the  numbers  assembled  in  that  city,  know- 
ing well  that  it  would  be  the  sooner  starved  out  Konon  too 
was  well-aware  that  to  go  back  to  Athens,  after  the  ruin  of  the 
entire  fleet,  was  to  become  one  of  the  certain  prisoners  in 
a  doomed  city ;  and  to  meet,  besides,  the  indignation  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  so  well-deserved  by  the  generals  collectively. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  take  shelter  with  Evagoras, 
prince  of  8alamis  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  sending  the 
Faralus  with  some  others  of  the  twelve  fugitive  triremes 
to  make  known  the  fatal  news  at  Athens.  But  before  he 
went  thither,  he  crossed  the  strait — with  singular  daring 
under  the  circumstances — to  Cape  Abarnis  in  the  territory 
of  Lampsakus,  where  the  great  sails  of  Ly Sander's  triremes 
(always  taken  out  when  a  trireme  was  made  ready  for 
fighting)  lay  seemingly  unguarded.  These  sails  he  took 
away,  so  as  to  lessen  the  enemy's  powers  of  pursuit,  and 
then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Cyprus.  * 

On  the  very  day  of  the  victory,  Lysander  sent  off  the 
Slaughter  Milesian  privateer  Theopompus  to  proclaim  it 
of  the  at  Sparta,  who,  by  a  wonderful  speed  of  rowing, 

captive  arrived,  there  and  made  it  known  on  the  third 

aad  day  after  starting.    The  captured  ships  were 

prisoners.  towed  off,  and  the  prisoners  carried  across,  to 
Lampsakus,  where  a  general  assembly  of  the  victorious 
allies  was  convened,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the 
prisoners  should  be  treated.  In  this  assembly  the  most 
bitter  inculpations  were  put  forth  against  the  Athenians, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  recently  dealt  with 
their  captives.  The  Athenian  general  Philokles,  having 
captured  a  Corinthian  and  an  Andrian  trireme,  had  put 
the  crews  to  death  by  hurling  them  headlong  from  a 
precipice.  It  was  not  diflicult,  in  Grecian  warfare,  for  each 
of  the  belligerents  to  cite  precedents  of  cruelty  against  the 

«'  fiXXac  itiaac  (vaoO  A6aav8po<  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  29; 
iXap*  itpoc  iXi  ^Xi'  "foo^  6e  icXtiaxoo^  Diodor.  xiii.  106:  the  latter  is  dis- 
fiv8pac   ev  T^  x^   ^oviXt^tv*   ol  64     coidant,  howeyer,  on  many  points. 
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other.  In  this  dehate  some  speakers  affirmed  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  deliberated  what  they  should  do  with  their  pri- 
sonersy  in  case  they  had  been  victorious  at^gospotami;  and 
that  they  had  determined — chiefly  on  the  motion  of  Philokles, 
but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Adeimantus— that  they  would 
cut  oif  the  right  hands  of  all  who  were  captured.  Whatever 
opinion  Philokles  may  have  expressed  personally,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  such  determination  was  ever 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  i  In  this  assembly  of  the  allies, 
however,  besides  all  that  could  be  said  against  Athens 
-with  truth,  doubtless  the  most  extravagant  falsehoods 
found  ready  credence.  All  the  Athenian  prisoners  captured 
at  ^gospotami,  3000  or  4000  in  number,  were  massacred 
forthwith — Philokles  himself  at  their  head.  2  The  latter, 
taunted  by  Lysander  with  his  cruel  execution  of  the  Corinth- 
ian and  An(L:ian  crews,  disdained  to  return  any  answer, 
but  placed  himself  in  conspicuous  vestments  at  the  head  of 
the  prisoners.led  out  to  execution.  If  we  may  believe  Pau- 
eanias,  even  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  left  unburied. 
Never  was  a  victory  more  complete  in  itself,  more 
overwhelming  in  its  consequences,  or  more  The  Athe- 
thoroughly  disgraceful  to  the  defeated  generals  ^^^^  *®«* 
taken  collectively,  than  that  of  -^gospotami.  have^been*^ 
Whether  it  was  in  reality  very  glorious  to  Ly-  Jjetrayed  by 
sander,  is  doubtful;  for  the  general  belief  after-  command- 
wards — not  merely  at  Athens,  but  seemingly  in  ®'*- 
other  parts  of  Greece  also — held  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had 
been  sold  to  perdition  by  the  treason  of  some  of  its  own 
commanders.  Of  such  a  suspicion  bothKonon  and  Philokles 
stand  clear.  Adeimantus  was  named  as  the  chief  traitor,  and 
Tydeus  along  with  him.  3  Konon  even  preferred  an  accusation 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  SI.   This  'EniT&ffxo^   (s.  58),    speaks    of  the 

«toTy  is  given   with  variations  in  treason,    yet  not   as   a  matter   of 

Plutarch,    Lysand.   e.  9,    and   by  certainty.     We   cannot   make  out 

Cicero  de  Offio.  iii.  11.    It  is  there  distinctly  how  many  of  the  Athe- 

the  right  thumb  which  is  to  be  cut  nian    generals    were    captured   at 

off — and  the  determination    is   al-  iBgospotami. 

leged  to  have  been  takenf  in  refer-  Cornelius  Nepos    (Lysand.   c.  1; 

«iice  to  the  ^ginetans.  Alcib.   c.  8)    notices  only  the  dis- 

* Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.l,  32  ;Pausan>  order  of  the  Athenian  armament, 

is.  32,  6;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13.  not  the  corruption  of  the  generals, 

'  Xenoph.Hellen.  ii.  1,32;  Lysias  as  having  caused  the  defeat.    Nor 

cont.  Alkib.  A.  s.  38;   Pausan.  iv.  does  Diodorus   notice  the  corrup- 

17,  2;  X.  9,  5;  Isokratds  ad  Philipp.  tion  (xiii.  105). 

Or.  V.  sect.  70.    Lysias,  in  his  A6yo<  Both  these  authors  seem  to  have 
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against  Adeimantusto  this  effect,  i  probably  by  letter  written 
home  from  Cyprus,  and  perhaps  by  some  formal  declaration 
made  several  years  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Athena 
as  victor  from  the  battle  of  Knidus.  The  truth  of  the  charge 
cannot  be  positively  demonstrated,  but  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  battle  tend  to  render  it  probable,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  Konon  alone  among  all  the  generals  was  found  in  a  * 
decent  state  of  preparation.  Indeed  we  may  add,  that  the 
utter  impotence  and  inertness  of  the  numerous  Athenian 
fleet  durinff  the  whole  summer  of  405  b.c,  conspire  to 
suggest  a  similar  explanation.  Nor  could  Lysander,  master 
as  ne  was  of  all  the  treasures  of  Cyrus,  apply  any  portion 
of  them  more  efficaciously  than  in  corrupting  one  or  more 
of  the  six  Athenian  generals,  so  as  to  nullify  all  the  energy 
and  ability  of  Konon. 

The  great  defeat  of  JBgospotami  took  place  about 
September  405  b.c.  It  was  made  known  at  Peirseus 
by  the  Faralus,  which  arrived  there  during  the  nighty 
coming  straight  from  the  Hellespont.  Such  a  moment  of 
distress  and  agony  had  never  been  experienced  at  Athens. 
The  terrible  disaster  in  Sicily  had  become  known  to  the 
people  by  degrees,  without  any  authorized  reporter;  but 
B.C.  406  here  was  the  official  messenger,  fresh  from  the 
Sept.  scene,  leaving  no  room  to  question  the  mag* 

•nd'a"!!  iiitudeofthe  disaster  or  the  irreparable  ruin 
»t  Athens  impending  over  the  city.  The  walling  and  criea 
when  the  of  ^qc,  first  beginning  in  PeirsBus,  were  trans- 
jEgos-  mitted  by  the  guards  stationed  on  the  Long 

potami  was  Walls  up  the  city.  "On  that  night  (saya 
known  Xenophon)  not  a  man  slept;  not  merely  from 

there.  sorrow  for  the  past  calamity,  but  from  terror 

for  the  future  fate  with  which  they  themselves  were  now 
menaced,  a  retribution  for  what  they  had  themselves 
inflicted  on  the  JBginetans,Melians,  Skionaeans,  and  others.*^ 
After  this  night  of  misery,  they  met  in  public  assembly  on 
the  following  day,  resolving  to  make  the  best  preparations 
they  could  for  a  siege,  to  put  the  walls  in  full  state  of 
defence,  and  to  block  up  two  out  of  the  three  ports.  ^  For 

oopied  f^om  Theopomput,   In  de-  '  Demosthen.  de  FaU.  Legat.  p» 

scribing  the  battle  of  JEgotpotami.  401.  c  67. 

Hit  description  differs   on  many  *  Xenoph.Hellen.  ii.2,  3;Diodor» 

points    from    that    of   Xenophon  ziii.  107. 

(TlMopottp.  Fragm*  8|  od.  Dldot). 
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Athens  thns  to  renounce  her  maritime  action,  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  city  ever  since  the  battle  of  Salamis — and 
to  confine  herself  to  a  defensive  attitude  within  her  own 
wall — was  a  humiliation  which  left  nothing  worse  to  be 
•endured  except  actual  famine  and  surrender. 

Lysander  was  in  no  hurry  to  pass  from  the  Hellespont 
to  Athens.  He  knew  that  no  farther  corn-ships  proceed- 
•from  the  Euxine,  and  few  supplies  from  other  ings  of 
quarters,  could  now  reach  Athens;  and  that  the  ^y'*"^®'' 
power  of  the  city  to  hold  out  against  blockade  must 
necessarily  be  very  limited;  the  more  limited,  the  greater 
the  numbers  accumulated  within  it.  Accordingly,  he 
permitted  the  Athenian  garrisons  which  capitulated,  to  go 
only  to  Athens,  and  nowhere  else.  ^  His  first  measure  was 
to  make  himself  master  of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantium, 
where  he  placed  the  Lacedaemonian  Sthenelaus  as  harmost 
with  a  garrison.  Next  he  passed  to  Lesbos,  where  he 
made  similar  arrangements  at  Mitylene  and  other  cities. 
In  them,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  which  now  came 
under  his  power,  he  constituted  an  oligarchy  of  ten  native 
citizens,  chosen  from  among  his  most  daring  and  unscru- 
pulous partisans,  and  called  a  Dekarchy,  or  Dekadarchy, 
to  govern  in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost. 
Eteonikus  was  sent  to  the  Thracian  cities  which  had  been 
in  dependence  on  Athens  to  introduce  similar  changes. 
In  Thasus,  however,  this  change  was  stained  by  much 
bloodshed:  there  was  a  numerous  philo- Athenian  party 
whom  Lysander  caused  to  be  allured  out  of  their  place  of 
concealment  into  the  temple  of  Herakles,  under'  the  false 
assurance  of  an  amnesty;  when  assembled  under  this  pledge, 
they  were  all  put  to  death.  ^  Sanguinary  proceedings  of 
the  like  character,  many  in  the  presence  of  Lysander 
himself,  together  with  large  expulsions  of  citizens  obnoxious 
to  his  new  dekarchies,  signalized  everywhere  the  substitu- 
tion of  Spartan  for  Athenian  ascendency.  ^  But  nowhere, 
except  at  Samos,  did  the  citizens  or  the  philo- Athenian 

1  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2;   Plu-  It  cannot  well  be  tbe  Milesians, 

tarcb,  Lysand.  c.  13.  bowever — if  we  compare   obapter 

'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2;  8  of  Flutarcb^s  Life   of  Lysander, 
Polysn.  i.  46,  4.    It  would  appear        •  Plntarcb.  Lysand,  c.  13.  itoXXai? 

tbat  tbis  is  tbe  same  incident  which  icapa^tvdfiisvoc  o(6t6(  ffcpaYocT^  xal  auv- 

Plutarcb   (Lysand.  c.  19)   recounts  eitPaXXtov  toOq  tu>v  <plXu>v  tx^po^c* 

as  if  tbe  Milesians,    not  tbe  Tba-  Ac. 
•ians,   were  the  parties  suffering. 
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party  in  the  cities  continue  any  open  hostility,  or  resist 
by  force  Lysander's  entrance  and  nis  revolutionary  changes. 
At  Samos  they  still  held  out:  the  people  had  too  much 
dread  of  that  oligarchy,  whom  they  had  expelled  in  the 
insurrection  of  412  b.c,  to  yield  without  a  farther  struggle.  ^ 
With  this  single  reserve,  every  city  in  alliance  or  depend- 
ence upon  Athens  submitted  without  resistance  both  to 
the  supremacy  and  the  subversive  measures  of  the  Lacedse- 
monian  admiraL 

The  Athenian  empire  was  thus  annihilated,  and  Athens 
Miserable  left  altogether  alone.  What  was  hardly  less 
painful — all  her  Kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom 
she  had  formerly  planted  in  ^gina,  Melos,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  islands,  as  well  as  in 
the  Chersonese,  were  now  deprived  of  their 
properties  and  driven  home.  2  The  leading 
philo-Athenians,  too,  at  Thasus,  Byzantium,  and 
other  dependent  cities, 3  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  homes  in  the  like  state  of  destitution,  and 


condition 
of  the 
Athenian 
Kleruche 
and  of  the 
friend!  of 
Athens 
in  the 
allied  de- 
pendencies. 
Sufferings 
in  Athens. 


>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  11.  2,  6.    e&9i)c  citizens,  as  Mr.  Mitford  represents. 

hk  xat   7)    aXXi)    *£XXdc    dfetfftiQXtt  The    democratical    Samians    must 

'A9T)vatu>v,   icXtjv  2a(i.tu>v*    oOtoi    8i,  have  been  now  hambled  and  in- 

0907 d<   TU>v    Yvu>ptftu>v    icoiiQaavtt^,  timidated,  seeing  their  subjugation 

xaxet^^ov  tiqv  ic6Xiv.  approaching ;  and  only  determined 

I  interpret  the  words  afpaya^  tu>v  to  hold  out  by  finding  themselyes 

Yvcupl|Aa>v  iconQffavTec  to  refer  to  the  already    so    deeply    compromised 

violent    revolution    at  Samos  de-  through  the  former  revolution.  Kor 

scribed  in  Thucyd.  viii.  21 — whereby  would  Lysander  have  spared  them 

the    oligarchy    were    dispossessed  personally  afterwards,  as  we  shall 

and    a    democratical    government  find  that  he  did  when  he  had  them 

established.    The  word  o^a-fd^  is  substantially  in  his  power  (ii.  3,  6), 

used  by  Xenophon  (Hellen.  v.  4, 14)  if  they   had   now  committed  any 

in  a  subsequent  passage  to  describe  fresh  political  massacre, 

the  conspiracy  and  revolution  effect-  *  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ii.  8,  1;   ii, 

ed  by  Pelopidas    and    his   friends  10,    4;     Xenoph.   Sympos.    iv.   31. 

at  Thebes.    It  is  true  that  we  might  Compare  Demosthen.  oont.  Leptin. 

rather  have  expected  the  preterite  c.  24.  p.  491. 


participle  itticoiT)x6Tec  than  the 
aorist  icoiiQoavtt<.  But  this  employ- 
ment of  the  aorist  participle  in  a 
preterite  sense  is  not  uncommon 
with  Xenophon:  see  xaxTijopi^aac, 
865a«— i.  1,  81;  Tcvo|xivou<— i.  7,  11; 
11.  2,  20. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  improb- 
able that  the  Samians  should  have 
flkOMn  this  occasion  to  make  a 
of  their  oligarchical 


A  great  number  of  new  proprie- 
tors acquired  land  in  the  Gher- 
sonese  through  the  Lacedemonian 
sway,  doubtless  in  place  of  these 
dispossessed  Athenians ;  perhaps 
by  purchase  at  a  low  price,  but 
most  probably  by  appropriation 
without  purchase  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 
iv.  8,  5). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  1 ;  Demo- 
■then.    cont.  Leptin.  c.  14.   p.   474. 
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to  seek  shelter  at  Athens.  Everythinff  thus  cootributed 
to  aggravate  the  impoverishment,  and  the  manifold  suffer- 
ing, physical  as  well  as  moral  within  her  walls.  Notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  present  calamity,  however,  and 
yet  worse  prospects  for  the  future,  the  Athenians  pre- 
pared as  best  they  could  for  an  honourable  resistance. 

It  was  one  of  their  first  measures  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  harmony,  and  to  interest  all  in  Amnesty 
the  defence  of  the  city,  by  removing  every  sort  proposed 
of  disability  under  which  individual  citizens  kfeidds^and 
mi^ht  now  be  suffering.  Accordingly  Patro-  'adopted. 
kleid^s — having  first  obtained  special  permission  from  the 
people,  without  which  it  would  have  been  unconstitutional 
to  make  any  proposition  for  abrogating  sentences  judicially 
passed,  or  releasing  debtors  regularly  inscribed  in  the 
public  registers — submitted  a  decree  such  as  had  never 
been  mooted  since  the  period  when  Athens  was  in  a  con- 
dition equally  desperate,  during  the  advancing  march  of 
Xerxes.  All  debtors  to  the  state,  either  recent  or  of  long 
standing — all  official  persons  now  under  investigation  by 
the  Logistse  or  about  to  be  brought  before  the  dikastery 
on  the  usual  accountability  after  of&ce — all  persons  who 
were  liquidating  by  instalment  debts  due  to  the  public,  or 
had  given  bail  for  sums  thus  owing — all  persons  who  had 
been  condemned  either  to  total  disfranchisement,  or  to 
some  specific  disqualification  or  disability — nay,  even  all 
those  whO)  having  been  either  members  or  auxiliaries  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  had  stood  trial  afterwards,  and  had 
been  condemned  to  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  penal- 
ties— all  these  persons  were  pardoned  and  released;  every 
register  of  the  penalty  or  condemnation  being  directed  to 
be  destroyed.  From  this  comprehensive  pardon  were  ex- 
cepted— Those  among  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  fled 
from  Athens  without  standing  their  trial — Those  who  had 
been  condemned  either  to  exile  or  to  death  by  the  Areo- 
pagus or  any  of  the  other  constituted  tribunals  for  homi- 
cide, or  for  subversion  of  the  public  liberty.  Not  merely 
the  public  registers  of  all  the  condemnations  thus  released 
were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  but  it  was  forbidden,  under 

Ekphantus  and  the  other  Thasian     liar  charges  imposed  upon  metlcs 
exiles  received  the  grant   of  dxi-     at  Athens. 
Xeta,  or  immunity  from  the  pecu- 
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fievere  penalties,  to  any  private  citizen  to  keep  a  copy  of 
them,  or  to  make  any  allusion  to  such  misfortunes.  ^ 

Pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  amnesty  and  for- 
Oath  of  giveness  adopted  by  the  people  in  this  decree 
mutual  of  Fatrokleides,  the  general  body  of  citizens 
awo™n*in  sworo  to  each  other  a  solemn  pledge  of  mutual 
the  acTo-  harmony  in  the  acropolis. >  The  reconciliation 
poiia.  ^]J^g  introduced  enabled  them  the  better  to  bear 

up  under  their  distress  ;3  especially  as  the  persons  relieved 
by  the  amnesty  were  for  the  most  part  not  men  politically 
disaffected,  like  the  exiles.  To  restore  the  latter,  was  a 
measure  which  no  one  thought  of:  indeed  a  lar^e  pro- 
portion of  them  had  been  and  were  still  at  Dekeleia,  as- 
sisting the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  warfare  against 
Athens.  4  But  even  the  most  prudent  internal  measures 
<:ould  do  little  for  Athens  in  reference  to  her  capital  diffi- 
culty— that  of  procuring  subsistence  for  the  numerous  po- 
pulation within  her  walls,  augmented  every  day  by  outlying 
garrisons  and  citizens.  She  had  long  been  shut  out  from 
the  produce  .of  Attica  by  the  garrison  at  Dekeleia:  she 
obtained  nothing  from  Euboea,  and  since  the  late  defeat  of 
^gospotami,  nothing  from  the  Euxine,  &om  Thrace  or 
from  the  islands.  Perhaps  some  com  may  still  have 
reached  her  from  Cyprus,  and  her  small  remaining  navy 
^id  what  was  possible  to  keep  Peirseus  supplied,'  in  spite 
of  the  menacing  prohibitions  of  Lysander,  preceding  his 
arrival  to  block  it  up  effectually;  but  to  accumulate  any 
«tock  for  a  siege  was  utterly  impossible. 


1    This    interesting     decree     or  At  what  particular  moment  the 

psephism  of  Patrokleid^s  is  giren  severe   condemnatory   decree   had 

«t  length  in  the  Oration  of  Ando-  been     passed    by     the    Athenian 

kidfis  de  Mysteriis,  s.  76 — 80— *A  8*  assembly  against  the  exiles  serving 

«Tpv)Tat  i6<xXst'{>ai,  pi-y)  xexT)J99ai  i8iif  with  the  Lacedemonian   garrison 

f«.Y]8evl    cEeivai,    y^rfit    f«.vT)atxax:^9ai  at  Dekeleia— we  do  not  know.  The 

|tT]8ticoT8.  decree  is  mentioned  by  Lykurgns 

*  Andokid.  de  Myst.  s.  76.  xa\  cont.  Leokrat.  sect.  122,  123.  p.  164. 
iclsTiv  dXXiQXot«  itspl  oftovoU^  Souvat  *  Isokratds  adv.  Kallimachum, 
tv  dxpoic6Xtt.  sect.    71:    compare   Andokidds   do 

*  Xenoph.  Hell  en.  ii.  2,  11.  touc  Beditn  suo,  sect.  21,  and  Lysias 
«Ttpiooc  8ictTi|A0u«  icoti^9avTt«  txap-  cont.  Diogeiton.  Or.  zxxii.  sect. 
Tipouv.  22,  about  Cyprus  and  the  Cherso- 

*  Andokidds  de  Mysteriis,  s.  80  nese,  as  ordinary  sources  of  supply 
«— 101;    Lysias,    Orat.    zviii.     Do  of  com  to  Athens. 
Bonia  NIaUb  iVatr.  sect.  9. 
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At  length;  about  November  405  b.c.,  Lysander  reached 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  having  sent  intimation  before-  ^^^j^j  ^f 
hand  both  to  Agis  and  to  the  Lacedaemonians  Lysander. 
that  he  was  approaching  with  a  fleet  of  200  tri-  blocked *up 
remes.    The  full  Lacedsemonian  and  Felopon-  by  sea  %nd 
nesian  force  (all  except  the  Argeians),  under  ^*'*** 
King  Pausanias,  was  marched  into  Attica  to  meet  him, 
and  encamped  in  the  precinct  of  AkadSmus,  at  the  gates 
of  Athens;  while  Lysander,  first  coming  to  JSgina  witnhis 
overwhelming  fleet  of  150  sail, — next,  ravaging  Salamis, — 
blocked  up  completely  the  harbour  of  Feiraeus.    It  was 
one  of  his  first  measures  to  collect  together  the  remnant 
which  he  could  find  of  the  JBffinetan  and  Melian  popu- 
lations, whom  Athens  had  expelled  and  destroyed;  and  to 
restore  to  them  the  possession  of  their  ancient  islands,  i 

Though  all  hope  had  now  fled,  the  pride,  the  reso- 
lution, and  the  despair  of  Athens,  still  enabled  Resolute 
her  citizens  to  bear  up;  nor  was  it  until  some  holding- 
men  actually  began  to  die  of  hunger  that  they  xiheians 
sent  propositions  to  entreat  peace.    Even  then  —their  pro- 
their  propositions  were  not  without  dignity.  fo/cap?tu- 
They  proposed  to  Agis  to  become  allies  of  latingare 
Sparta,  retaining  their  walls  entire  and  their  '«f«»ed. 
fortified  harbour  of  Feirseus.    Agis  referred  the  envoys  to 
the  Ephors  at  Sparta,  to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  trans- 
mitted a  statement  of  their  propositions.  But  the  Ephors, 
not  deigning  even  to  admit  the  envoys  to  an  interview, 
sent  messengers  to  meet  them  at  Sellasia  on  the  frontier 
of  Laconia,  desiring  that  they  would  go  back  and  come 
again  prepared  with  something  more  admissible — and  ac- 
quainting them  at  the  same  time  that  no  proposition  could 
be  received  which  did  not  include  the  demolition  of  the 
Long  Walls,  for  a  continuous  length  of  ten  stadia.    With 
this  gloomy  reply  the  envoys  returned.    Notwithstanding 
all  the  suffering  in  the  city,  the  senate  and  people  would 
not  consent  even  to  take  such  humiliating  terms  into  con- 
sideration.   A  senator  named  Archestratus,  who  advised 
that  they  should  be  accepted,  was  placed  in  custody,  and  a 
general  vote  was  passed,  2  on  the  proposition  of  Kleophon, 
forbidding  any  such  motion  in  future. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  9;   Dio-        *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  12—15; 
dor.  xiii.  107.  Lyfias  oont.  Agorat.  sect.  10—12. 

VOL.  vra.  0 
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Such  a  vote  demonstrates  the  courageous  patience 
■n-  *^  -  both  of  the  senate  and  the  people;  but  unhap- 
for  Thera.  pilj  it  Supplied  uo  improved  prospects,  while 
meii«8-he  the  su£ferinff  within  the  walls  continued  to  be- 
»n'^l"  come  more  Ld  more  aggravated.  Under  these 
his  studied  circumstances,  TheramenSs  offered  to  go  as 
^  ^^'  envoy  to  Lysander  and  Sparta,  affirming  that 

he  should  be  able  to  detect  what  the  real  intention  of  the 
Ephors  was  in  regard  to  Athens, — whether  they  really 
intended  to  root  out  the  population  and  sell  them  as  slaves. 
He  pretended  farther  to  possess  personal  influence,  founded 
on  circumstances  which  ne  could  not  divulge,  such  as  would 
very  probably  ensure  a  mitigation  of  the  doom.  He  was 
accordingly  sent,  in  spite  of  strong  protest  from  the  senate 
of  Areopagus  and  others;  yet  with  na  express  powers  to 
conclude,  but  simply  to  inquire  and  report.  We  hear  with 
astonishment  that  he  remained  more  than  three  months  as 
companion  of  Lysander,  who  (he  alleged)  had  detained 
him  thus  lonff,  and  had  only  acquainted  him,  after  the  fourth 
month  had  begun,  that  no  one  but  the  Ephors  had  any 
power  to  grant  peace.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
Theramenes,  by  this  long  delay,  to  wear  out  the  patience 
of  the  Athenians,  and  to  bring  them  into  such  a  state  of 
intolerable  suffering  that  they  would  submit  to  any  terms 
of  peace  which  would  only  brmg  provisions  into  the  town. 
In  this  scheme  he  completely  succeeded;  and  considering 
how  great  were  the  privations  of  the  people  even  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
they  could  have  been  able  to  sustain  protracted  and  in- 
creasing famine  for  three  months  longer,  i 

We  make  out  little  that  is  distinct  respecting  these 
Misery  last  qMments  of  imperial  Athens.  We  find  only 

*'^d  famine  an  heroic  endurance  displayed,  to  such  a  point 
death  of*  that  numbers  actually  died  of  starvation,  with- 
Kieophon.  Qut  any  offer  to  surrender  on  humiliating  con- 
ditions. 2  Amidst  the  general  acrimony,  and  exasperated 
special  antipathies,  arising  out  of  sucn  a  state  of  misery, 
the  leading  men\who  stood  out  most  earnestly  for  pro- 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  16;  Ly-  suffering  during  the  siege,  in  Xo- 

•ias,  Orat.  ziii.  oont.  Agorat.  sect,  nophon,  Apolog.  Socrat.  s.  18. 

12;   Lysias,   Orat.   xii.  cont.   Era-  »  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.   2,   15-21: 

tOflthen.  sect.  66—71.  compare  Isokrat6s,  Areopagit.  Or. 

an  illustration  of  the  great  tH.  sect.  73. 
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longed  resistance  became  successively  victims  to  the  pro- 
secutions of  their  enemies.  The  demagogue  Kleophon 
-was  condemned  and  put  to  death,  on  the  accusation  of 
having  evaded  his  military  duty;  the  senate,  whose  temper 
and  proceedings  he  had  denounced,  constituting  itself  a 
portion  of  the  l)ika8tery  which  tried  him — contrary  both 
to  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  Athenian  judicatures.  ^  Such 
proceedings,  however,  though  denounced  by  orators  in 
subsequent  years  as  having,  contributed  to  betray  the  city 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  appear  to  have  been  without 
any  serious  influence  on  the  result,  which  was  brought 
about  purely  by  famine. 

By  the  time  that  Theramenes  returned  after  his  long 
absence,  so  terrible  had  the  pressure  become  ^^^  famine 
that  he  was  sent  forth  again  with  instructions  becomes  in- 
to conclude  peace  upon  any  terms.   On  reaching  ]j?jJ®J*^^®"* 
Sellasia,  and  acquainting  the  Ephors  that  he  mends' is 
brought  with  him  unlimited  powers  for  peace,  "P*  *<>  ^^' 
he  was  permitted  to  come  to  Sparta,  where  the  on'auy**^* 
assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  was  ^®^""~ 
convened,  to  settle  on  what  terms  peace  should  about  the 
be  granted.    The  leading  allies,  especially  Co-  ^®'™»  »* 
rinthians  and  Thebans,  recommended  that  no     ^* 
agreement  should  be  entered  into,  nor  any  farther  measure 
kept,  with  this  hated  enemy  now  in  their  power;  but  that 
the  name  of  Athens  should  be  rooted  out,  and  the  popula- 
tion sold  for  slaves.     Many  of  the  other  allies  seconded 
the  same  views,  which  would  have  probably  commanded  a 
majority,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute  opposition  of  the 
LacedaBmonians  themselves;  who  declared  unequivocally 
that  they  would  never  consent  to  annihilate  or  enslave  a 

'  Lysias,   Orat.  xiil.  cont.  Ago-  Eallixenus  from  his  recognizances, 

rat.   sect.   15,   16,    37;    Orat.   zzx.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Kalli- 

coot.  Nikomach.  sect.  13^17.  zenus  coald  have  been  still  under 

This  seems  the    most   probable  recognizance,    during  this  period 

story  as  to  the  death  of  Kleophon,  of  suffering  between  the  battle  of 

though   the   accounts  are  not  ail  iBgospotami    and    the  capture    of 

consistent,  and   the  statement  of  Athens.     He  must   have    escaped 

Xenophon,    especially  (Hellen.  i.  before  that  battle.     Neither  long 

7,  35),  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  detention  of  an   accused  party  in 

Lysias.  Xenophon  conceived  Kleo-  prison,  before  trial— nor  long  post- 

phon   as  having    perished    earlier  ponement   of  trial    when   he  was 

than   this   period,    in    a    sedition  under   recognizance— were    at   all 

(ordatcuc  Ttvo«  TsvO|jLiv-y]c  sv  ^  K>to-  in  Athenian  habits. 
9u>v  iiciQave),  before  the  flight  of 

c2 
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city  which  had  rendered  such  capital  service  to  all  Greece 
at  the  time  of  the  great  common  danger  from  the  Persians.  ^ 
Peace  is  Lysander  farther  calculated  on  so  dealing  with 
granted  by  Athens,  as  to  make  her  into  a  dependency,  and 
against  an  instrument  of  increasedpower,  to  Sparta  apart 
the  general  from  her  allies.  Peace  was  accordingly  granted 
of  the  ^  on  the  following  conditions:  That  the  Long 
allies.  Walls  and  the  fortifications   of  the   Peirseus 

should  be  destroyed:  That  the  Athenians  should  evacuate 
all  their  foreign  possessions,  and  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  territory :  That  they  should  surrender  all  their 
ships  of  war:  That  they  should  readmit  all  their  exiles: 
That  they  should  become  allies  of  Sparta,  following  her 
leadership  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  recognising  the  same 
enemies  and  friends.  * 

With  this  document,  written  according  to  Lacedsd- 
Surrender  moniau  practice  on  a  Skytale  (or  roll  intended 
of  Athens  to  ffo  round  a  stick,  of  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
;^''e^Srr  commander  had  always  one,  and  the  Ephors 
edness—  another,  corresponding),  Theramenes  went  back 
deShs  from  to  Athens.  As  he  entered  the  city,  a  miserable 
famine.         crowd  flocked  round  him,  in  distress  and  terror 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.   2,   19;  yi.  Demosthends  says  that  the  Pho- 

6,  35—46;   Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15.  kians  gave  their  vote  in  the  same 

The  Thebans,  a  few  years  after-  synod  against  the  Theban  propo- 

wards,   when  they  were  soliciting  sition   (Demosth.  de  Fals.   Legat. 

aid   from   the    Athenians   against  c.  22.  p.  861). 

Sparta,  disavowed  this  proposition  It  seems   from   Diodor.   xv.  83, 

of  their  delegate  Erianthus,   who  and  Polyaen.   i.  45,   5,    as  well   as 

had  been  the  leader  of  the  Boeotian  from  some  passages  in  Xenophon 

contingent  serving  under  Lysander  himself,    that  the  motives  of  the 

at  iBgospotami,  honoured  in  that  Lacedemonians,   in  thus  resisting 

character    by    having    his    statue  the    proposition    of  the    Thebans 

erected  at  Delphi,  along  with  the  against  Athens,    were  founded  in 

other  allied  leaders  who  took  part  policy  more  than  in  generosity, 

in   the    battle,    and    along    with  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  20;  Plu- 

Lysander  and  Eteonikus  (Pausan.  tarch,  Lysand.  c.  14;  Diodor.  xiii. 

X.  0,  4).  107.     Plutarch    gives    the   express 

It  is  one  of  the  exaggerations  words  of  the  Lacedeemonian  de- 
frequent  with  Isokratds,  to  serve  cree,  some  of  which  words  are 
a  present  purpose,  when  he  says  very  perplexing.  The  conjecture 
that  the  Thebans  were  the  only  of  O.  Hermann— al  xprfioi-zt  instead 
parties  among  all  the  Peloponne-  of  &  XP^  86vTtc— has  been  adopted 
sian  confederates,  who  gave  this  into  the  text  of  Plutarch  by 
harsh  anti-Athenian  vote  (Iso-  Sintenis,  though  it  seems  very 
kttttoi  Oxftl.  PUtaio.  Or.  sir.  teet.  anoerUin. 
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lest  he  should  have  failed  altogether  in  his  mission.  The 
dead  and  the  dying  had  now  become  so  numerous,  that 
peace  at  any  price  was  a  boon;  nevertheless,  when  he 
announced  in  the  assembly  the  terms  of  which  he  was 
bearer,  strongly  recommending  submission  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians as  tne  only  course  now  open — there  was  still  a 
high-spirited  minority  who  entered  their  protest,  and  pre- 
ferred death  by  famine  to  such  insupportable  disgrace. 
The  large  majority  however  accepted  them,  and  the  accept- 
ance was  made  known  to  Lysanoer.  ^ 

It  was  on  the  1 6th  day  of  the  Attic  month  Munychion^ 
(about  the  beginning  of  April)  that  this  victorious  b.o.  404. 
commander  sailed  into  the  Peirseus — twenty-  Lysandor 
seven  years  (almost  exactly)  after  that  surprise  ^^^^n 
of  Platffia  by  the  Thebans,  which  opened  the  return^ 
Peloponnesian  war.    Alona  with  him  came  the  i^«  ®=^J}?*— 

A  i\_       '  "I  iFi.  jx      demolition 

Athenian  exiles,  several  of  whom  appeared  to  of  the  Long 
have  been  serving  with  his  army,  3  and  assisting  Waiis— dis- 
him  with  their  counsel.  To  the  population  of  p*i?aia— *^ 
Athens  generally,  his  entry  was  an  immediate  *o®*  given 
relief,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  degradation,  or  in-  ^^* 
deed  political  extinction,  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
At  least  it  averted  the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  famine, 
and  permitted  a  decent  interment  of  the  many  unhappy 
victims  who  had  already  perished.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
both  naval  and  military  force,  under  Lysander  and  Agis, 
continued  in  occupation  of  Athens  until  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  had  been  fulfilled.  All  the  triremes  in  Peirseus 
were  carried  away  by  Lysander,  except  twelve,  which  he 
permitted  the  Athenians  to  retain:  the  Ephors  in  their 
SkytalS  had  left  it  to  his  discretion  what  number  he  would 
thus  allow.  ^  The  unfinished  ships  in  the  dockyards  were 
burnt,  and  the  arsenals  themselves  ruined.  ^    To  demolish 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2S.    Ly-  gained     the     hattle     of    Salamis. 

•!»•  (Or»t.  xii.  cent.  Eratosth.  ■.  This  is  incorrect;  that  victory  was 

71)  lays  the  blame  of  this  wretched  gained  in  the  month  Boedromion. 

and  hnmiliating  peace  upon  The-  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  18. 

ramends,   who  plainly  ought  not  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  20-ii.  S^ 

to  be  required  to  bear  it :  compare  8 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  o.  14. 

Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  s.  ^  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15  ;  Lysia» 

12>-S0.  cont.  Agorat.   sect.  60.     Iti  8i  to(. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  e.   16.     He  Ttlx>)  (i>c  xaTS9xa«p7]|  xal  at  v^s«  xotc. 

■ays  however  that  this   was  also  icoX8|xioi<  icape66Q7]aay,  xal  xdt  vttbpioc 

the  day  on  which  the  Athenians  xaQ^ptOv],  Ac. 
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the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  PeirsBus,  was 
however  a  work  of  some  time ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
days  were  granted  to  the  Athenians,  within  which  it  was 
required  to  be  completed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  allies  all  lent  a  hand,  with 
the  full  pride  and  exultation  of  conquerors ;  amidst  women 
playing  the  flute  and  dancers  crowned  with  wreaths; 
mingled  with  joyful  exclamations  from  the  Feloponnesian 
allies,  that  this  was  the  first  day  of  Grecian  freedom.  ^  How 
many  days  were  allowed  for  the  humiliating  duty  imposed 
upon  Athenian  hands,  of  demolishing  the  elaborate,  tutelary, 
and  commanding  works  of  their  forefathers — we  are  not  told. 
But  the  business  was  not  completed  within  the  interval 
named,  so  that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  up  to  the  letter 
of  the  conditions,  and  had  therefore  by  strict  construction 
forfeited  their  title  to  the  peace  ff ranted.  ^  The  interval  seems 
however  to  have  been  prolonged;  probably  considering  that 
for  the  real  labour,  as  well  as  the  melancholy  character,  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  too  short  a  time  had  been  allowed  at  first. 
It  appears  that  Lysander,  after  assisting  at  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  beginning  to  demolish  the  walls, 
and  making  such  a  breach  as  left  Athens  without 
any  substantial  means  of  resistance — did  not 
remain  to  complete  the  work,  but  withdrew 
with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Samos,  which  still  held  out,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  see  that  the  conditions  imposed  were 
fulfilled.  3  After  so  long  an  endurance  of  extreme 
misery,  doubtless  the  general  population  thought  of  little 
except  relief  from  famine  and  its  accompaniments,  without 
any  disposition  to  contend  against  the  fiat  of  their  con- 
querors. If  some  high-spirited  men  formed  an  exception 
to  the  pervading  depression,  and  still  kept  up  their  courage 
against  better  days — there  was  at  the  same  time  a  party 
of  totally  opposite  character,  to  whom  the  prostrate  con- 
dition of  Athens  was  a  source  of  revenge  for  the  past. 


The  exiles 
and  the  oil 
garchical 
party  in. 
Athens-^ 
their  tri- 
umphant 
hehaviour 
and  devo- 
tion to 
liysander. 


>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  23.  Kal 
to  ttix')  «aT<axanTov  on*  adXi)Tpl8u)v 
icoXX'f)  npoOu|xla,  vo|xiCovTC«  cxelvT)v 
til*  "ijMp*^  T^  *EXXa6i  «tpx*iv  xij^ 
eXeu9eplac. 

Plutarch,  Ly8and..o.  16. 

*  Lysias  cont.  Enrtosth.  Or.  xii. 
t.  75.  p.  431 B ;  Plutarch,  Lysand. 


c.  15;  Diodor.  ativ.  3. 

'  Lysander  dedicated  a  golden 
crown  to  Ath6nft  in  the  acropolis 
— whjch  is  recorded  in  the  inscrip. 
tions  among  the  articles  helonging 
to  the  goddess. 

See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Inac. 
Attic.  No8.  150-162.  p.  235. 
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exultation  for  the  present,  and  ambitious  projects  for  the 
future.  These  were  partly  the  remnant  of  that  faction 
which  had  set  up  (seven  years  before)  the  oligarchy  of 
Four  Hundred — and  still  more,  the  exiles,  including  several 
members  of  the  Four  Hundred,  ^  who  now  flocked  in  from 
all  quarters.  Many  of  them  had  been  long  serving  at 
Dekeleia,  and  had  formed  a  part  of  the  force  blockading 
Athens.  These  exiles  now  revisited  the  acropolis  as  con- 
querors, and  saw  with  delight  the  full  accomplishment  of 
tnat  foreign  occupation  at  which  many  of  them  had  aimed 
seven  years  before,  when  they  constructed  the  fortress  of 
Eetioneia,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  their  own  power.  Though 
the  conditions  imposed  extinguished  at  once  the  imperial 
character,  the  maritime  power,  the  honour,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Athens,  these  men  were  as  eager  as  L^sander 
to  carry  them  all  into  execution;  because  the  continuance 
of  the  Athenian  democracy  was  now  entirely  at  his  mercy, 
and  because  his  establishment  of  oligarchies  in  the  other 
subdued  cities  plainly  intimated  what  he  would  do  in  this 
great  focus  of  Grecian  democratical  impulse. 

Among  these  exiles  were  comprised  Aristodemus  and 
Aristoteles, — both  seemingly  persons  of  import-  _  ,,. 

.,       /  -I       '        ^r  ^       .'         -t         ^  Kritias  and 

ance,  the  former  having  at  one  time  been  one  other  exiles 
of  the  Hellenotamiae,  the  first  financial  office  of  "iPJ'iJ*^® 
the  imperial  democracy,  and  the  latter  an  active 
member  of  the  Four  Hundred  ;2  also  Charikles,  who  had 
been  so  distinguished  for  his  violence  in  the  investigation 
respecting  the  Hermee — and  another  man,  of  whom  we  now 
for  the  first  time  obtain  historical  knowledge  in  detail — 
Kritias,  son  of  Kallseschrus.  He  had  been  among  the 
persons  accused  as  having  been  concerned  in  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hermse,  and  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  im- 
portant in  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the  philosophical 
world  of  Athens.  To  all  three,  his  abilities  qualified  him 
to  do  honour.  Both  his  poetry,  in  the  Solonian  or  moral- 
ising vein, — and  his  eloquence,  published  specimens  of 

'  Lysias,   Or.  xiii.  oont.  Agorat.  that  the  person  therein  specified 

■.80.  *  as  exile  would  be,  not  Aristodemus, 

*  Xenoph.  Hollen.  ii.  2,  18-ii.  8,  but  the   grandfather  of  Lykurgus. 

4G;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator.  Vit.  But  I  do  not  think  this  construe- 

lijcnrg.  init.  tion   justified*    see  Meier,   Comm. 

M.  E.  Meier,  in  bis  Commentary  de  Lycarg  Vit&.  p.  {▼.  (Halle,  1847). 
on  Lykurguq,  construes  this  pas-         Respecti-igChariklds,  see  Isokra- 

sage    of  Plutarch   differently,    so  tds,  Orat.  zyi.  De  Bigis,  s.  62. 
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which  remained  in  the  Augustan  age, — were  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  His  wealth  was  large,  and  his  family  among  the 
most  ancient  and  conspicuous  in  Athens:  one  of  his  ancestors 
had  heen  friend  and  companion  of  the  lawgiver  Solon.  He 
was  himself  maternal  uncle  of  the  philosopher  Plato,  ^  and 
had  frequented  the  society  of  Sokrates  so  much  as  to  have 
his  name  intimately  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  that 
remarkable  man.  We  know  neither  the  cause,  nor  even 
the  date  of  his  exile,  except  so  far,  as  that  he  was  not  in 
banishment  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred — and  that  he  was  in  banishment  at  the  time  when 
the  generals  were  condemned  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae.^ 
He  had  passed  the  time,  or  a  part  of  the  time,  of  his  exile 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  sanguinary 
feuds  carried  on  among  the  oligarcnical  parties  of  that 
lawless  country.  He  is  said  to  have  embraced,  along  with 
a  leader  named  (or  sumamed)  Prometheus,  what  passed  for 
the  democratical  side  in  Thessaly;  arming  the  Penestae  or 
serfs  against  their  masters. 3  what  the  conduct  and  dis- 
positions of  Kritias  had  been  before  this  period,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  But  he  brought  with  him  now,  on  returning 
from  exile,  not  merely  an  unmeasured  and  unprincipled 
lust  of  power,  but  also  a  rancorous  impulse  towards  spoli- 
ation and  bloodshed  4  which  outran  even  his  ambition,  and 
ultimately  ruined  both  his  party  and  himself. 

Of  all  these  returning  exiles,  animated  with  mingled 
Kritias  at  veuffeance  and  ambition,  Kritias  was  decidedly 
^e  head  of  the  leading  man,  like  Antiphon  among  the  Four 
oifgaiohs  at  Hundred;  partly  from  his  abilities,  ^partly  from 
Athens.         the  Superior  violence  with  which  he  carried  out 

1  6ee  Stallbaum's  Preface  to  the  ii.  22,  93)  and  Dionys.  Hal.  (Jndio. 

Gharmidds  of  Plato,  his  note   on  de  Lysift,  c.  2.  p.  464;  Jud.de  Isseo, 

the  Timaens  of  Plato,  p.  20,  E,  and  p.  627)  notice  his  historical  com- 

the  Scholia  on  the  same  passage,  positions. 

Kritias  is  introduced  as  taking  About  the  concern  of  Kritias  in 

a  conspicuous  part  in  four  of  the  the  mutilation   of  the  Hermse,  as 

Platonic  dialogues  —  Protagoras,  affirmed  by  DiognStus,  see  Ando- 

Oharmidds,    Timeeus,    and  Kritias  kidds  ^e  Mysteriis,  s.  47.    He  was 

(the  last,  as  it  now  exists,  only  a  first  cousin  of  Andokidfis  by   the 

fragment)  —  not    to    mention    the  mother's  side. 

Eryxias.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  86. 

The  small  remains  of  the  elegiac  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  86;  Mc- 

poetry  of  Kritias  are  to  be  found  morab.  i.  2,  24. 

in  Schneidewin,  Delect.  Poet.  GrsBC.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2.    cicel  Ii 

p.  136  9eq.    Both  Cicero  (De  Orat.  a^xb^  (aIv  (Kritias)  itpoTctx^;  ^v  sicl 
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the  common  sentiment.  At  the  present  juncture,  he  and 
his  fellow-exiles  became  the  most  important  persons  in  the 
city,  as  enjoying  most  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the 
conquerors.  But  the  oligarchical  party  at  home  were 
noway  behind  them,  either  in  servility  or  in  revolutionary 
fervour,  and  an  understanding  was  soon  established  be- 
tween the  two.  Probably  the  old  faction  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  though  put  down,  had  never  wholly  died  out. 
At  any  rate,  the  political  Hetseries  or  clubs,  out  of  which 
it  was  composed,  still  remained,  prepared  for  fresh  cooper- 
ation when  a  favourable  moment  should  arrive;  and  the 
catastrophe  of  ^gospotami  had  made  it  plain  to  every  one 
that  such  moment  could  not  be  far  distant.  Accordingly 
a  large  portion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the  senators,  became 
ready  to  lend  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  the  democracy, 
and  only  anxious  to  ensure  places  among  the  oligarchy  in  pro- 
spect: » while  the  supple  Theramenes — resuming  his  place  as 
oligarchical  leader,  and  abusing  his  mission  as  envoy  to  wear 
out  the  patience  of  his  half-famished  countrymen-had,  during 
his  three  months'  absence  in  the  tent. of  Lysander.  con- 
certed arrangements  with  the  exiles  for  future  proceedings.' 
As  soon  as  the  city  surrendered,  and  while  the  work 
of  demolition  was  yet  going  on,  the  oligarchical  on- 
party  began  to  organise  itself.  The  members  garchicai 
of  the  political  clubs  again  came  together,  and  name  "at 
named  a  managing  committee  of  Five,  called  Athens. 
Ephors  in  compliment  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  direct. the 
general  proceedings  of  the  party — to  convene  meetings 
when  needful — to  appoint  subbrdinate  managers  for  the 
various  tribes — and  to  determine  what  propositions  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  public  assembly.  3  Among  these 
five  Ephors  were  Kritias  and  Eratosthenes;  probably 
Theramenes  also. 

t6  icoXXouc  iitoxttivat,  Srt  xal  ^ojtbv  with  this. 

&n6  Tou  S7)|JL0'J,  Ac.  '  Lysias  coot.  Eratosth.  Or.  zii. 

>  Lyaias  cont.  Agorat.    Or.  ziii.  a.  44.  p.  124.    *Ei:st^  is  t)  vot.(»9;(la 

8.  23.  p.  132.  »oi  >)  ?'jfA^opi  T^  ToX«i  cYivfCO;  Sr,- 

»  Lysias   cont.  Eratosth.  Or,  xii.  jAoxpiTb;   izx  o5a/tC,   ofttv  t^«  otd- 

8.  78.  p.  128.     Theramends  is   (ie<  oeuic    '^p?9Vi    ictvTt   a>optQ    i^opot 

scribed  (in  bis  subsequent  derence)  x  arivt  if]03  v    Oito    tu>v    itaXou- 

O'jiov  xariXOoiev,  Ac.  xd*  i«o)itu>v,  Qfp^o«ii<  ?f  ^u««  «')m«o- 

Tho   general  narratlvo  of  Xeno-     uoxd)/,  tvavxia  ii  x^  0(AtTcp<)>  ic^Qsi 
pbon,  meagre  as  it  is,  harmonises     iz^iixcx*^* 
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But  the  oligarchical  party,  though  thus  organized  and 
e,  ,  .     ascendant,  with  a  compliant  senate  and  a  dis- 

Seisure  of         •   -x    j  i  j      '.t  -t- 

strombi.  pirited  people,  and  with  an  auxiliary  enemy  ao- 
**th^*'  *°*  tually  in  possession — still  thought  themselves 
ent^demo-"  ^ot  powerful  enoug[h  to  carry  their  intended 
crats.  changes  without  seizing  the  most  resolute  of 

the  democratical  leaders.  Accordingly  a  citizen  named 
Theokritus  tendered  an  accusation  to  the  senate  against 
the  ffeneral  Strombichides,  together  with  several  others  of 
the  democratical  generals  and  taxiarchs;  supported  by  the 
deposition  of  a  slave  or  lowborn  man,  named  Agoratus. 
Although  Nikias  and  several  other  citizens  tried  to  prevail 
upon  Agoratus  to  leave  Athens,  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  escape,  and  offered  to  go  away  with  him  them- 
selves from  Munychia  until  the  political  state  of  Athens 
should  come  into  a  more  assured  condition  ^ — yet  he  refused 
to  retire,  appeared  before  the  senate,  and  accused  the  gen- 
erals of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  break  up  the 
peace;  pretending  to  be  himself  their  accomplice.  Upon 
his  information^  given  both  before  the  senate  and  before 
an  assembly  at  Munychia,  the  generals,  the  taxiarchs^  and 

■  Ly gifts,  oont.  Agorat.  Or.  ziii.  Agor.  s.  16-20). 

8.  28.  (p.  182)— 8.  36.  p.   133.    Kal  Without    questioning   generatly 

icipop|jLt9avTt^S6o  itXoiaMouvuxtaffiv,  the  matters    of  fact   set  forth   by 

(SiovTO     autou     CATopatou)     itavtl  Lysias   in  this  oration  (delivered 

Tp6n({>  dneXOciv  'AQf^vY)9cv,  xai  autol  a  long  time  afterwards,  see  s.  90), 

((paaav    9UvtvicXtuocta9ai    Iu>c    ra  I  believe  that  he  misdates  them, 

^tpdjixaxa  xa  xaaralT],  Ac.  and    represents    them    as    having 

Lysias  represents  the  accusation  occurred     before     the     surrender, 

of  the  generals,  and  this  behaviour  whereas  they  really  occurred  afier 

of  Agoratus,    as   having   occurred  it.    We  know  from  Xonophon,  that 

before  the  surrender  of  the   city,  when  Theramends   came   back  the 

but  after  the  return  of  Theramen6s  second  time  with   the  real  peace, 

bringing  back  the  final  terms  im-  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of 

posed  by  the  Lacedsemonians.   He  famine,   that  farther  waiting  was 

thus  so  colours  it,  that  Agoratus,  impossible:  the  peace  was  accepted 

by  getting  the  generals  out  of  the  immediately  that  it  was  proposed; 

way,    was  the  real  cause  why  the  cruel  as  it  was,   the  people  were 

degrading  peace  brought  by  Thera>  glad  to  get  it  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii. 

menfts    was     accepted.      Had    the  2, 22).  Besides,  how  could  Agoratus 

generals    remained    at   large    (he  be  conveyed  with  two  vessels  out 

affirms),  they  would  have  prevented  of  Munychia,    when    the    harbour 

the  acceptance   of  this  degrading  was  closely  blocked  up?  and  what 

peace,    and  would  have  been  able  is  the  meaning  of  2u>(  tol  icpdYiiaxa 

to   obtain   better   terms   from    the  xoitaffTatv],   referred  to    a  moment 

Lacedaemonians   (see  Lysias  cont.  just  before  the  surrender? 
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several  other  citizens,  men  of  high  worth  and  courageous 
patriots,  were  put  into  prison,  as  well  as  Agoratus  himself 
to  stand  their  trial  afterwards  before  a  dikastery  consisting 
of  2000  members.  One  of  the  parties  thus  accused,  Mene- 
stratus,  being  admitted  by  the  public  assembly  (on  the  pro- 
position of  Hagnodorus  the  brother-in-law  of  Kritias)  to 
become  accusing  witness,  named  several  additional  accom- 
plices, who  were  also  forthwith  placed  in  custody.  ^ 

Though  the  most  determined  defenders  of  the  demo- 
cratical  constitution  were  thus  eliminated,  Ej:i-  ^ 
tias  and  Theramenes  still  farther  ensured  the  tion  of  the 
success  of  their  proposition  by  invoking  the  '^^l'*^u 
presence  of  Lysander  from  Samos.  The  demo-  dictation^ 
lition  of  the  walls  had  been  completed,  the  main  ^ 
blockading  army  had  disbanded,  and  the  im-  ^'^^  *'* 
mediate  pressure  of  famine  had  been  removed — when  an 
assembly  was  held  to  determine  on  future  modifications  of 
the  constitution.  A  citizen  named  Drakontides^  moved 
that  a  Board  of  Thirty  should  be  named,  to  draw  up  laws 
for  the  future  government  of  the  city,  and  to  manage  pro- 
visionally the  public  affairs,  until  that  task  should  be  com- 
pleted. Among  the  Thirty  persons  proposed,  pre-arranged 
by  Theramenes  and  the  oligarchical  five  Ephors,  the  most 
prominent  names  were  those  of  Kritias  and  Theramenes: 
there  were,  besides,  Drakontides  himself — Onomakles,  one 
of  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  escaped — AristotelSs  and 
Charikles,  both  exiles  newly  returned — Eratosthenes — and 
others  whom  we  do  not  know,  but  of  whom  probably  several 
had  also  been  exiles  or  members  of  the  JFour  Hundred.  3 
Though  this  was  a  complete  abrogation  of  the  constitution, 
yet  so  conscious  were  the  conspirators  of  their  own  strength, 
that  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  propose  the  formal 
suspension  of  the  Graphe  Faranomon,  as  nad  been  done 
prior  to  the  installation  of  the  former  oligarchy.  Still, 
notwithstanding  the  seizure  of  the  leaders  and  the  general 
intimidation  prevalent,  a  loud  murmur  of  repugnance  was 
heard  in  the  assembly  at  the  motion  of  Drakontides.  But 
Theramenes  rose  up  to  defy  the  murmur,  telling  the  ais- 
sembly  that  the  proposition  numbered  many  partisans  even 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  that  it  had  farther  the 

1  Lysifts   oont.  Agorat.  Or.   ziii.     s.  74;  compare  Aristotle  ap.  Schol. 
8.  38,  60,  68.  ad  Aristopban.  Vesp.  167. 

>  Lysias  cont.  Eratostb.   Or.  zii.        *  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  8,  2. 
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approbation  of  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  This 
was  presently  confirmed  by  Lysander  himself,  who  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  in  person.  He  told  them,  in  a  men- 
acing and  contemptuous  tone,  that  Athens  was  now  at  his 
mercy,  since  the  walls  had  not  been  demolished  before  the 
day  specified,  and  consequently  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
mised peace  had  been  violated.  He  added  that  if  they  did 
not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  Theramenes,  they  would 
be  forced  to  take  thought  for  their  personal  safety  instead 
of  for  their  political  constitution.  After  a  notice  at  once 
so  plain  and  so  crushing,  farther  resistance  was  vain.  The 
dissentients  all  quitted  the  assembly  in  sadness  and  in- 
dignation; while  a  remnant — according  to  Lysias,  incon- 
siderable in  number  as  well  as  worthless  in  character — 
stayed  to  vote  acceptance  of  the  motion.  ^ 

Seven  years  before,  Theramenes  had  carried,  in  con- 
Conquestof  junction  with  Antiphou  and  Phrynichus,  a  sim- 
Samos  by  ilar  motion  for  the  installation  of  the  Four 
oligarchy''  Hundred;  extorting  acquiescence  by  domestic 
restored  terrorism  as  well  as  by  multiplied  assassinations, 
there.  jj^  j^^^^  jjj  Conjunction  with  Kritias  and  the 

rest,  a  second  time  extinguished  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  by  the  still  greater  humiliation  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror dictating  terms  to  the  Athenian  people  assembled 
in  their  own  Pnyx.  Having  seen  the  Thirty  regularly  con- 
stituted, Lysander  retired  from  Athens  to  finish  the  siege 
of  Samos,  which  still  held  out.  Though  blocked  up  both 
by  land  and  sea,  the  Samians  obstinately  defended  them- 
selves for  some  months  longer  until  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer. It  was  not  until  the  last  extremity  that  they  capitu- 
lated; obtaining  permission  for  every  freeman  to  depart 
in  safety,  but  with  no  other  property  except  a  single  gar- 
ment. Lysander  handed  over  the  city  and  the  properties 
to  the  ancient  citizens — that  is,  to  the  oligarchy  and  their 
partisans  who  had  been  partly  expelled,  partly  disfran- 
chised, in  the  revolution  eight  years  before.  But  he  placed 
the  government  of  Samos,  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  other 
cities,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  Dekarchies,  or  oligarchy 
of  Ten  Samians  chosen  by  himself;  leaving  Thorax  as  La- 
cedaemonian harmost,  and  doubtless  a  force  under  him.  2 

>  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  ;0r.  xii.  s.  74-77. 
*  Xeaoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  6—8. 
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Having  thus  finished  the  war,  and  trodden  out  the 
last  spark  of  resistance,  Lysander  returned  in  THum- 
triumph  to  Sparta.    So  imposing  a  triumph  ph»nt  re- 
never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  Greek,  either  before  Lys^andortc 
or  afterwards.  He  brought  with  him  every  tri-  Sparta-his 
reme  out  of  the  harbour  of  Peirseus,  except  JJcendency 
twelve  left  to  the  Athenians  as  a  concession:  he  throughout 
brought  the  prow-ornaments  of  all  the  ships  ^'®®*'®- 
captured  at  ^gospotami  and  elsewhere:  he  was  loaded 
with  golden  crowns,  voted  to  him  by  the  various  cities: 
and  he  farther  exhibited  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than 
470  talents,  the  remnant  of  those  treasures  which  Cyrus 
had  handed  over  to  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  i 
That  sum  had  been  greater,  but  is  said  to  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  treachery  of  Gylippus,  to  whose  custody  it 
had  been  committed,  and  who  sullied  by  such  mean  pecu- 
lation the  laurels  which  he  had  so  gloriously  earned  at  Sy- 
racuse. 2    Nor  was  it  merely  the  triumphant  evidences  of 
p^t  exploits  which  now  decorated  this  returning  admiral. 
He  wielded  besides  an  extent  of  real  power  greater  than 
any  individual  Greek  either  before  or  after.    Imperial 
Sparta — as  she  had  now  become — was  as  it  were  person- 
ified in  Lysander,  who  was  master  of  almost  all  the  in- 
sular Asiatic  and  Thracian  cities,  by  means  of  the  harmosts 
and  the  native  Dekarchies  named  by  himself  and  selected 
from  his  creatures.     To  this  state  of  things  we  shall  pre- 
sently return,  when  we  have  followed  the  eventful  history 
of  the  Thirty  at  Athens. 

These  Thirty  men — the  parallel  of  the  Dekarchies 
whom  Lysander  had  constituted  in  the  other 
cities — were  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  to   ceedings  of 
maintain  the   city  in   a  state  of  humiliation  the  Thirty 
and  dependence  upon  Lacedsemon,  and  upon  ^Jt^^'r^ 
Lysander    as    the    representative  of  Lacedse-  oiigarchi- 
mon.      Though  appointed,  in    the  pretended  p^iJ^^**^*^® 
view  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  laws  and  con- 
stitution for  Athens,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  commence 
this  duty.     They  appointed  a  new  senate,   composed  of 
compliant,   assured,   and   oligarchical  persons;  including 
many  of  the  returned  exiles  who  had  been  formerly  in  the 
Pour  Hundred,  and  many  also  of  the  preceding  senators 

I  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  8. 
*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  16;  Diodor.    xiii.  106. 
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who  were  willing  to  serve  their  designs.  ^  ^^^7  farther 
named  new  magistrates  and  officers;  a  new  Board  of 
Eleven,  to  manage  the  business  of  police  and  the  public 
force,  with  Satyrus,  one  of  their  most  violent  partisans,  as 
chief;  a  Board  of  Ten,  to  govern  in  Peirseus;^  an  arch  on 
to  give  name  to  the  year,  Pythoddrus — and  a  second  or 
King-Archon,  Patrokles,^  to  offer  the  customary  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  city.  While  thus  securing  their  own  as- 
cendency, and  placing  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
violent  oligarchical  partisans,  they  began  by  professing 
reforming  principles  of  the  strictest  virtue;  denouncing 
the  abuses  of  the  past  democracy,  and  announcing  their 
determination  to  purge  the  city  of  evil-doers.^  The  phi- 
losopher Plato — then  a  young  man  about  twenty-four 
years  old,  of  anti-democratical  politics,  and  nephew  of 
ICritias — was  at  first  misled,  together  with  various  others, 
by  these  splendid  professions.  He  conceived  hopes,  and 
even  received  encouragement  from  his  relations,  that  he 
might  play  an  active  part  under  the  new  oligarchy.  & 
Though  he  soon  came  to  discern  how  little  congenial  his 
feelings  were  with  theirs,  yet  in  the  beginning  doubtless 
such  nonest  illusions  contributed  materially  to  strengthen 
their  hands. 

In  execution  of  their  design  to  root  out  evil-doers,  the 
The  Thirty  Thirty  first  laid  hands  on  some  of  the  most 
begin  their    obnoxious  politicians  under  the  former  demo- 

executions  ,/      *    y  -wr  i        \       i 

— strombi-  cracy — "men  (says  Xenophon)  whom  every  one 
chides  and  Jo^ew  to  livo  oy  making  calumnious  accusations 
on°ed"gen!'  (called  Sycophancy),  and  who  were  pronounced 
to*d  ath—  ^°  their  enmity  to  the  oligarchical  citizens." 
other  demo-  How  far  most  of  these  men  had  been  honest  or 
crats  also,  dishouest  in  their  previous  political  conduct 
under  the  democracy,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
But  among  them  were  comprised  Strombichides  and  the 

1  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  11;  Ly-  xviii.  s.  6.  p.  S72. 

sias  cont.  Agorat.  Orat.  ziii.  sect.  *   Lysias,    Orat.   zii.  cont.   Era- 

23-80.  tosth.   8.  6.  p.   121.     'ETtciS-jj   8'    el 

Tisias,    the     brother*in<1aw    of  Tpia-xovta   i:ovi]pol    (acv    xttX   auxo- 

Ghariklds,   was   a  member  of  this  (pdvxat   Svtcc  tU  tT)v  ipxh"*  ^«'ci' 

senate  (Isokratds,  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  OTTjoav^  favxovTcc  XP^^"''  '^'^^  dSixcuv 

8.  53).  xaBapav  nof^oai  tijv  noXiv,  xol  xouc 

^  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  324  B;  Xe-  Xotitoix;  noXltac  en*   dpETyjv  xal  6i- 

nopb.  Hellen.  ii.  3^  54.  xaioauvTjv  TpancoQai,  &o, 

'  Isokratds  cont.  Eallimach.  Or.  '  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  324  6.  0. 
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other  democratical  officers  who  had  been  imprisoned  undei 
the  information  of  Agoratus;  men  whose  chief  crime  con- 
sisted in  a  strenuous  and  inflexible  attachment  to  the 
democracy.    The  persons  thus  seized  were  brought  to 
trial  before  the  new  senate  appointed  by  the  Thirty — 
contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  which  had  decreed  that 
Strombichid^s  and  his  companions  should  be  tried  before 
a  dikastery  of  2000  citizens.  ^    But  the  dikastery,  as  well 
as    all   the    other   democratical  institutions,   were  now 
abrogated,  and  no  judicial  body  was  left  except  senate  ap- 
the  newly  constituted  senate.    Even  to  that  pointed  by 
senate,  though  composed  of  their  own  partisans,  !^fg^niy^ 
the  Thirty  did  not  choose  to  entrust  the  trial  trusted  to 
of  the  prisoners,  with  that  secrecy  of  voting  fheirintf- 
which  was  well  known  at  Athens  to  be  essential  midation. 
to  the  free  and  genuine  expression  of  sentiment,  ^xe'cutions 
Whenever  prisoners    were  tried,   the  Thirty  without 
were  themselves  present  in  the  senate-house,  *'**^* 
sitting  on  the  benches  previously  occupied  by  the  Prytanes: 
two  tables  were  placed  before  them,  one  signifying  con- 
demnation— the  other,  acquittal;  and  each  senator  was 
required  to  deposit  his  pebble,  openly  before  them,  either 
on  one  or  on  the  other.  2    It  was  not  merely  judgement 
by    the   senate — but  judgement   by    the    senate   under 
pressure  and  intimidation  by  the  all-powerful  Thirty.    It 
seems  probable  that  neither  any  semblance  of  defence,  nor 
any  exculpatory  witnesses,  were  allowed;  but  even  if  such 
formalities  were  not  wholly  dispensed  with,  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  real  trial,  and  that  condemnation  was 
assured  beforehand.   Among  the  great  numbers  whom  the 
Thirty  brought  before  the  senate,  not  a  single  man  was 
acquitted  except  the  informer  Agoratus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  as  an  accomplice  along  with  Strombichides  and 
his  companions,  but  was  liberated  in  recompense  for  the 
information  which  he  had  given  against  them.3   The  state- 
ment of  Isokrates,  Lysias,  and  others — that  the  victims  of 
the  Thirty,  even  when  brought  before  the  senate,  were  put 
to   death  untried — is  authentic  and  trustworthy:  many 
were  even  put  to  death  by  simple  order  from  the  Thirty 
themselves,  without  any  cognizance  of  the  senate.^ 

'  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  s.  38.  *  Lysias  cont.   Eratosth    s.  18 ;. 

*  Lysias  cont.  Agoxat.  s.  40.  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  3, '61;  Isokrat. 

*  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  s.  41.  Drat.  zz.  cont.  Locbit.  s.  16.  p.  397. 
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In  regard  to  the  persons  first  brought  to  trial,  how- 
The  senate  ever, — whether  we  consider  them,  as  Xenophon 
began  bj  intimates,  to  have  been  notorious  evil-doers,  or 
ning  '  to  have  been  innocent  sufferers  by  the  reac- 
wiiiingiy  tiouary  vengeance  of  returning  oligarchical 
brought^be-  exiles,  as  was  the  case  certainly  with  Strom- 
fore  them,  bichides  and  the  officers  accused  along  with 
him, — there  was  little  necessity  for  any  constraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Thirty  ever  the  senate.  That  body  itself 
partook  of  the  sentiment  which  dictated  the  condemnation, 
and  acted  as  a  willing  instrument;  while  the  Thirty  them- 
selves were  unanimous, — Theramenes  being  even  more 
zealous  than  Kritias  in  these  executions,  to  demonstrate 
his  sincere  antipathy  towards  the  extinct  democracy,  i  As 
yet  too,  since  all  the  persons  condemned  (justly  or  unjustly) 
had  been  marked  politicians, — so,  all  other  citizens  who 
had  taken  no  conspicuous  part  in  politics,  even  if  they 
disapproved  of  the  condemnations,  had  not  been  led  to 
conceive  any  apprehension  of  the  like  fate  for  themselves. 
Here  then  Theramenes,  and  along  with  him  a  portion  of 
the  Thirty  as  well  as  of  the  senate,  were  inclined  to  pause. 
While  enough  had  been  done  to  satiate  their  antipathies, 
by  the  death  of  the  most  obnoxious  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cracy— they  at  the  same  time  conceived  the  oligarchical 
government  to  be  securely  established,  and  contended  that 
farther  bloodshed  would  only  endanger  its  stability,  by 
spreading  alarm,  multiplying  enemies,  and  alienating 
friends  as  well  as  neutrals. 

But  these  were  not  the  views  either  of  Kritias  or  of 
Discord  the  Thirty  generally,  who  surveyed  their  posi- 
Thf  °*-^*  tion  with  eyes  very  different  from  the  unstable 
dissentient  and  cunning  Theramenes,  and  who  had  brought 
views  of  ^ith  them  from  exile  alongarrear  of  vengeance 
Thera'  °  yet  to  be  appeased.  Kritias  knew  well  that 
mends.  the     numerous    population    of   Athens    were 

devotedly  attached,  and  had  good  reason  to  be  attached, 
to  their  democracy;  that  the  existing  government  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  force,  and  could  only  be  upheld  by 
force;  that  its  friends  were  a  narrow  minority,  incapable 
of  sustaining  it  against  the  multitude  around  them  all 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen    il    S,  12,  28,     xoic  onaYoficvoK  ic  v^^aQ  6lxi]v  sict- 
38.      A  *)T^ic  (Theramenes)   iJidXt-     •riQcvaci,  Ac. 
9Ta  i^OftfAT^tfOC  ^V^^^i    TO^C  itpu>- 
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armed;  that  there  were  still  many  formidable  enemies  to 
be  got  rid  of,  so  that  it  was  indispensable  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  a  permanent  Lacedsemonian  garrison  in  Athens,  as 
the  only  condition  not  only  of  their  stability  as  a  govern- 
ment, but  even  of  their  personal  safety.    In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Theramenes — ^schines  and  AristotelSs,  two 
among  the  Thirty,  were  despatched  to  Sparta  to  solicit 
aid  from  Lysander;  who  procured  for  them  a  Lacedsemon- 
ian   garrison    under   Kallibius  as  harmost,  which  they 
engaged  to  maintain  without  any  cost  to  Sparta,  until 
their  government  should  be  confirmed  by  putting  the  evil- 
doers out  of  the  way.  *    Kallibius  was  not  only  j^     . 
installed  as  master  of  the  acropolis — full  as  it  monian' 
was  of  the  mementos  of  Athenian  glory — but  g^fison 
was  farther  so  caressed  and  won  over  by  the  -multi- 
Thirty,  that  he  lent  himself  to  everything  which  p^*®*  exe- 
they  asked.    They  had  thus  a  Lacedaemonian  KritiM    ^ 
military  force  constantly  at  their  command,  S,^  ^'^^ 
besides  an  organized  hand  of  youthful  satellites  ^' 

and  assassins,  ready  for  any  deeds  of  violence;  and  they 
proceeded  to  seize  and  put  to  death  many  citizens,  who 
were  so  distinguished  for  their  courage  and  patriotism,  as 
to  be  likely  to  serve  as  leaders  to  the  public  discontent. 
Several  of  the  best  men  in  Athens  thus  successively 
perished,  while  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  many  others, 
fearing  a  similar  fate,  fled  out  of  Attica,  leaving  their 
property  to  be  confiscated  and  appropriated  by  the 
oligarchs; 2  who  passed  a  decree  of  exile  against  them  in 
their  absence,  as  well  as  against  Alkibiades.^ 

These  successive  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence  were 
warmly  opposed  by  Theramenes,  both  in  the  Opposition 
Council  of  Thirty  and  in  the  senate.    The  per-  Sf^nAs^'to 
sons  hitherto  executed  (he  said)  had  deserved  these  mea- 
their  death  because  they  were  not  merely  noted  ienoe"imd" 
politicians  under  the  democracy,  but  also  persons  rapacity 
of  marked  hostility  to  oligarchical  men.  But  to  Jnc^eas^d*' 
inflict  the  same  fate  on  others,  who  had  mani-  -rich  and 
fested  no  such  hostility,  simply  because  they  °^l^*e"5}**\it 
had   enjoyed  influence    under  the  democracy  todeaSif 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  8,  18.    Iu>c  42;  Isokrat.   cont.  Kallimacb.  Or. 

8'jj  Touc  itoviQpou;  ixitoSu>v  itot7)ad|iit-  xyiii.  s.  30.  p.  875. 

>oi  xaraoTT^aaivTO  ttjv  noXiTtlav.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  42 — ii.  4, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  8,   16,  28,  14.    ol  6t  xal  o6x  Skudc  dSixouvxtc, 
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wouldbe  nnjasti^Evenyouand  I  (he  reminded  Kritias)have 
both  said  and  done  many  things  for  the  sake  of  popularity.'' 
But  Elritias  replied — "We  cannot  afford  to  be  scrupulous ;  we 
are  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  aggressive  ambition,  and  must 
get  rid  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  hinder  us.  Though 
we  are  Thirty  in  number,  and  not  one — our  government 
is  not  the  less  a  despotism,  and  must  be  guarded  by  the 
same  jealous  precautions.  If  you  think  otherwise,  you  must 
be  simple-minded  indeed."  Such  were  the  sentiments  which 
animated  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  not  less  than  Sjritias, 
and  which  prompted  them  to  an  endless  strins  of  seizures 
and  executions.  It  was  not  merely  the  l^ss  obnoxious  de- 
mocratical  politicians  who  became  their  victims,  but  men  of 
courage,  wealth,  and  station,  in  every  vein  of  political 
feeling:  even  oligarchical  men,  the  best  and  most  high* 
principled  of  that  party,  shared  the  same  fate.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  sufferers  were,  Lykur^us,  ^  belonging 
to  one  of  the  most  eminent  sacred  Gentes  m  the  state;  & 
wealthy  man  named  Antiphon,  who  had  devoted  his  fortune 
to  the  pubUc  service  with  exemplary  patriotism  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  had  furnished  two  well* 
equipped  triremes  at  his  own  cost;  Leon,  of  Salamis;  and 
even  Nikeratus  (son  of  Nikias,  who  had  perished  at  Syra- 
cuse), a  man  who  inherited  &om  his  father  not  only  a  large 
fortune,  but  a  known  repugnance  to  democratical  politics^ 
together  with  his  uncle  Eukrates,  brother  of  the  same 
Nikias.  2  These  were  only  a  few  among  the  numerous 
victims,  who  were  seized — pronounced  to  be  guilty  by  the 
senate  or  by  the  Thirty  themselves — ^handed  over  to  Sa- 
tyrus  and  the  Eleven — and  condemned  to  perish  by  the 
customary  draught  of  hemlock. 

The  circumstances  accompanying  the  seizure  of  Leon 
PianofKri-  deserve  particular  notice.    In  putting  to  death 

idhereius*'*  ^°^  ^^^   *^®   other  victims,  the    Thirty  had 

by  forcing  Several  objects  in  view,  all  tending  to  the  stability 

men  to  be-  of  their  dominion.    First,  they  thus  got  rid  of 

complices  citizens  generally  known  and  esteemed,  whose 

{S  *d-*  °'  abhorrence  they  knew  themselves  to  deserve, 

■istance  of  and  whom  they  feared  as  likely  to  head  the 

Sokratfis.  public  Sentiment  against  them.    Secondly,  the 

iW  o08'  iici8if)|xouvTc«  i9UYa6(u6|fct-  '  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  888, 

Oa,  Ac.  >  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  8,  39—41 ; 

Isokratds,  Orat.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  Lysias,   Orat.  xyiii.  De  Bonis  Ni> 

46.  p.  866.  ciie  Vratris,  s.  5—8. 
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property  of  these  victimSy  all  of  whom  were  rich,  was  seized 
along  with  their  persons,  and  was  employed  to  pay  the  sa- 
tellites whose  agency  was  indispensable  for  such  violences 
— especially  KaJlibius  and  the  Lacedasmonian  hoplites  in 
the  acropolis.  But  besides  murder  and  spoliation,  the 
Thirty  had  a  farther  purpose,  if  possible,  yet  more  ne- 
farious. In  the  work  of  seizing  their  victims,  they  not 
only  employed  the  hands  of  these  paid  satellites,  but  also 
sent  along  with  them  citizens  of  station  and  respectibility, 
whom  they  constrained  by  threats  and  intimidation  to  lend 
their  personal  aid  in  a  service  so  thoroughly  odious.  By 
such  participation,  these  citizens  became  compromised  and 
imbrued  in  crime,  and  as  it  were,  consenting  parties  in  the 
public  eye  to  all  the  projects  of  the  Thirty;  ^  exposed  to 
the  same  general  hatred  as  the  latter,  and  interested  for 
their  own  safety  in  maintaining  the  existing  dominion. 
Pursuant  to  their  general  plan  of  implicating  unwilling 
citizens  in  their  misdeeds,  the  Thirty  sent  for  five  citizens 
to  the  Tholus  or  Government-house,  and  ordered  them, 
with  terrible  menaces,  to  cross  over  to  Salamis  and  bring 
back  Leon  as  prisoner.  Four  out  of  the  five  obeyed:  the 
fifth  was  the  philosopher  Sokrates,  who  refused  all  concur- 
rence and  returned  to  his  own  house,  while  the  other  four 
went  to  Salamis  and  took  part  in  the  seizure  of  Leon. 
Though  he  thus  braved  all  the  wrath  of  the  Thirty,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  thought  it  expedient  to  leave  him  un- 
touched. But  the  fact  that  they  singled  him  out  for  such 
an  atrocity — an  old  man  of  tried  virtue,  both  private  and 
public,  and  intellectually  commanding,  though  at  the  same 
time  intellectually  unpopular — shows  to  wnat  an  extent 
they  carried  their  system  of  forcing  unwilling  participants ; 

>  Plato,  Apol.  So  or.  o.  80.  p.  82.  8.  83. 

dcsiSyi  8i  iXiYttpx^tt  iYivtTO,  ol  xptdt-  We  learn,   from   Andokidds   de 

xovToi  au  |UTaicc|i,^d{A.(vot  pie  iti(tnTOV  Myster.    s.    94,    that  Meldtus    was 

auT6v  tU  Ty)v  96Xov  npooixa^av  dYot-  one   of  the  parties   who   actually 

ft IV  ix  2aXa|i,ivoc  Aiovxa  x6v  laXot-  arrested   Leon,   and  brought  him 

(iiviov,   tv'    &KoQdvoi*    ola   S^   xal  up   for   condemnation.     It  is   not 

&XX01C  ixctvoi  noXXoic  Kpoai-  probable  that  this  was  the  same 

xaxxov,   f)ouX6(Atvoi  <i>c  kXcI-  person    who    afterwards    accused 

axouc  dvaicX-^oat  alxiu>v.  Bokratfts.     It  may  possibly  haye 

Isokrat.     cont.    Kallimach.    Or.  been  his    father,    who    bore    the 

xTiii.  s.  as.  p.  374.     ivlot^  xal  icpoa-  same  name ;  but  there  is  nothing 

ixaxxov     i^apiapxdcvBtv.        Compare  to  determine  the  point, 
also  Lysias^  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth. 
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while  the  farther  circumstance  that  he  was  the  only  person 
who  had  the  courage  to  refuse,  among  four  others  who 
yielded  to  intimidation,  shows  that  the  policy  was  for  the 
most  part  successful.  ^  The  inflexible  resistance  of  Sokra- 
tes  on  this  occasion  stands  as  a  worthy  parallel  to  his  con- 
duct as  Frytanis  in  the  public  assembly  held  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse  fdescribed 
in  the  preceding  chapter),  wherein  he  obstinately  refused 
to  concur  in  putting  an  illegal  question. 

Such  multiplied  cases  of  execution  and  spoliation 
naturally  filled  the  city  with  surprise,  indignation, 
discontent  and  terror.  Groups  of  malcontents  got  together, 
!?  h^  Th**^  *^^  voluntary  exiles  became  more  and  more 
nominate *a  numerous.  All  these  circumstances  furnished 
body  of  ample  material  for  the  vehement  opposition  of 
Thou*  and  Theramenes,  and  tended  to  increase  his  party ;  not 
as  partisan  indeed  among  the  Thirty  themselses,  but  to  a 
op  ites.  certain  extent  in  the  senate,  and  still  more  among 
the  body  of  the  citizens.  He  warned  his  colleagues  that  they 
were  incurring  daily  an  increased  amount  of  public  odium, 
and  that  their  government  could  not  possibly  stand,  unless 
they  admitted  into  partnership  an  adequate  number  of 
citizens,  having  direct  interests  in  its  maintenance.  He  pro- 
posed that  all  those  competent  bytheirproperty  to  serve  the 
state  either  on  horseback  or  with  heavy  armour,shouldbe  con- 
stituted citizens;  leaving  all  the  poorer  freemen,  a  far  larger 
number,  still  disfranchised.  2  Kritias  and  the  Thirty  rejected 
this  proposition;  being  doubtless  convinced — as  the  Four 
Hundred  had  felt  seven  years  before,  when  TheramenSs 
demanded  of  them  to  convert  their  fictitious  total  of  Five 
Thousand  into  a  real  list  of  as  many  living  persons — that 
"to  enrol  so  great  a  number  of  partners,  was  tantamount 
to  a  downright  democracy.^s  But  they  were  at  the  same 
time  not  insensible  to  the  soundness  of  his  advice:  moreover 
they  began  to  be  afraid  of  him  personally,  and  to  suspect 

1  Plato,   Apol.   Sokrat.  ut  sup. ;  vuv  ou  pLZTapdcXXofxai. 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  9—23.  This  proposition,  made  by  The- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  17,   19,  ramends  and  rejected  by  the  Thirty, 

48.    From  8.  48,   we  see  that  The-  explains    the    comment   which   he 

ramends  actually   made  this   pro-  afterwards  made   when   they  drew 

position — TO   (asvtoi   9uv  toic  Suva-  up  their  spec'al   catalogue  or  roll 

(jivoic  xai   |i>s^'  Yicic<i>v   xa\  {xsr*   da-  of  30C0    which  comment  otherwise 

icl6(i>v  uxpsXtiv  TfjV  icokiTciav,  icp69-  appears  unsuitable. 

Otv  SpioTov  ^7ou(tT)v  &Tvai,  xal  '  Thucyd.    yiii.  89-92.     t6    (<.iv 
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that  he  was  likely  to  take  the  lead  in  a  popular  opposition 
against  them,  as  he  had  previously  done  against  his 
colleagues  of  the  Four  Hundred.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  comply  in  part  with  his  recommendations,  and  accord- 
ingly prepared  a  list  of  3000  persons  to  be  invested  with 
the  political  franchise;  chosen,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
their  own  known  partisans  and  from  oligarchical  citizens. 
Besides  this  body  they  also  counted  on  the  adherence  of 
the  Horsemen,  among  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  state. 
These  Horsemen  or  Knights,  taking  them  as  a  class — the 
thousand  good  men  of  Athens,  whose  virtues  Aristophanes 
sets  forth  in  hostile  antithesis  to  the  alleged  demagogic 
vices  of  Kleon — remained  steady  supporters  of  the  Thirty 
throughout  all  the  enormities  of  their  career,  i  What 
privileges  or  functions  were  assigned  to  the  chosen  3000, 
we  do  not  hear,  except  that  they  could  not  be  condemned 
without  the  warrant  of  the  senate,  while  any  other  Athenian 
might  be  put  to  death  by  the  simple  fiat  of  the  Thirty.  2 

A  body  of  partners  thus  chosen — not  merely  of  fixed 
number,  but  of  picked  oligarchical  sentiments —  They 
was  by  no  means  the  addition  which  Theramenes  disarm  the 
desired.  While  he  commented  on  the  folly  of  hopuus^of 
supposing  that  there  was  any  charm  in  the  **»®  c^^y- 
number  3000 — as  if  it  embodied  all  the  merit  of  the  city^ 
and  nothing  else  but  merit — he  admonished  them  that  it 
was  still  insufficient  for  their  defence :  their  rule  was  one 
of  pure  force,  and  yet  inferior  in  force  to  those  over  whom 
it  was  exercised.  Again  the  Thirty  acted  upon  his  ad- 
monition, but  in  a  way  very  diflferent  from  that  which  he 
contemplated.  They  proclaimed  a  general  muster,  and 
examination  of  arms,  to  all  the  hoplites  in  Athens.  The 
3000  were  drawn  up  in  arms  altogether  in  the  market- 
place; but  the  remaining  hoplites  were  disseminated  in 
small  scattered  companies  and  in  different  places.  After 
the  review  was  over,  these  scattered  companies  went  home 
to  their  meal,  leaving  their  arms  piled  at  the  various 
places  of  muster.  But  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  having  been 
lorewamed  and  kept  together,  were  sent  at  the  proper 
moment,  along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries,  to 
seize  the  deserted  arms,  which  were  deposited  under  the 

%aTaoT^aat  ^txhfXiMK,  toooutou^}  &v-  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  8,  18,  19; 
tixpuc  &V  ^(xoy  VjYoOixtvou  ii.  4,  2,  8,  24. 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  8,  51. 
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costody  of  Kallibius  in  the  acropolis.  All  the  hoplites  in 
Athens,  except  the  Three  Thousand  and  the  remaining 
adherents  of  the  Thirty,  were  disarmed  by  this  crafty 
manoBuvre,  in  spite  of  the  fruitless  remonstrance  of 
Theramenes.  ^ 

Kritias  and  his  colleagues,  now  relieved  from  all  fear 
either  of  Theramenes,  or  of  any  other  internal 
opposition,  gave  loose,  more  unsparingly  than 
ever,  to  their  malevolence  and  rapacity;  putting 
to  death  both  many  of  their  private  enemies, 
and  many  rich  victims  for  the  purpose  of 
spoliation.  A  list  of  suspected  persons  was  drawn  up,  in 
which  each  of  their  adherents  was  allowed  to  insert  such 
names  as  he  chose,  and  from  which  the  victims  were 
generally  taken.  2  Among  informers  who  thus  gave  in 
names  for  destruction,  Batrachus  and  ^schylides^  stood 
conspicuous.  The  thirst  of  Kritias  for  plunder  as  well  as 
for  bloodshed  only  increased  by  gratification  ;4  and  it  was 
not  merely  to  pay  their  mercenaries,  but  also  to  enrich 
themselves  separatdiy,  thatthe  Thirty  stretched  everywhere 
their  murderous  agency,  which  now  mowed  down  meUcs 
as  well  as  citizens.  Theognis  and  Peison,  two  of  the  Thirty, 
afi&rmed  that  many  among  the  metics  were  hostile  to  the 
oligarchy,  besides  being  opulent  men.  Accordingly,  the 
resolution  waii  adopted  that  each  of  the  rulers  should  single 
out  any  of  these  victims  that  he  pleased,  for  execution 
and  pillage ;  care  being  taken  to  include  a  few  poor  persons 
in  the  seizure,  so  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  spoilers 
might  be  faintly  disguised. 

It  was  in  execution  of  such  scheme  that  the  orator 
Lysias  and  his  brother  Polemarchus  were  both  taken  into 
custody.  Both  were  metics,  wealthy  men,  and  engaged  in 
a  manufactory  of  shields,  wherein  they  employed  120 
slaves.  Theognis  and  Peison,  with  some  others,  seized  Lysias 


>  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  20,  41 : 
oompare  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont. 
Eratosth.  s.  41. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  21 ;  Iso- 
kratds  adr.  Eutbynum,  s.  5.  p.  401 ; 
Isokratds  cont.  Kallimacb.  s.  23.  p. 
375;  Lysias,  Or.  xxy.  A7]|x.  KaxaX. 
'A«oX.  8.  21.  p.  173. 

The  two  passages  of  Isokratds 
;aaffici«Btly  designate  what  this  list 


or  xaTdXofoc  must  have  been;  but 
the  name  by  which  he  calls  it— 6 
(texdc  Au9dv$poO  (or  Ilcia&vSpou) 
xaTaXoyoc — is  not  easy  to  explain. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  ri.  cont.  Andokid. 
8.  46 ;  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  49. 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  12.  Kpi- 
xia?  (iiiv  Y«P  '^**>v  «v  t^  6XiY«pxW 
itdvTtov  xX(tcTl«t«xi<  x«  xal  f)iai6Ta- 
xo;  tYivtxo,  Ac. 
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in  his  house,  while  entertaining  some  friends  at  dinner;  and 
having  driven  away  his  guests,  left  him  under  g^j^^g    « 
the  guard  of  Peison,  sending  their  attendants  Lytias  the 
to  reffiftter  and  appropriate  his  valuable  slaves,  '^•^^r  and 

T       •  °    i    •    J    X      ^^        '^  -n   '  J.  1         his  brother 

Lysias  tried  to  prevail  on  ireison  to  accept  a  Poie- 
bribe  and  let  him  escape,  which  the  latter  at  fii^t  JJ^^^^* 
promised  to  do ;  and  having  thus  obtained  access  esoape^^  ' 
to  the  money-chest  of  the  prisoner,  laid  hands  ***®  ****?»  *« 
upon  all  its  contents,  amounting  to  between  *'®°^  ® 
three  and  four  talents.  In  vain  did  Lysias  implore  that 
a  trifle  might  be  left  for  his  necessary  subsistence:  the 
only  answer  vouchsafed  was,  that  he  might  think  himself 
fortunate  if  he  escaped  with  life.  He  was  then  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  a  person  named  Damnippus,  where  Theognis 
already  was,  having  other  prisoners  in  charge.  At  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Lysias,  Damnippus  tried  to  induce 
Theognis  to  connive  at  his  escape,  on  consideration  of  a 
handsome  bribe;  but  while  this  conversation  was  going  on, 
the  prisoner  availed  himself  of  an  unguarded  moment  to 
get  off  through  the  back  door, — which  K>rtunately  was  open, 
together  with  two  other  doors  through  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pass.  Having  first  obtained  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  Peiraeus,  he  took  boat  during  the 
ensuing  night  for  Megara.  Polemarchus,  less  fortunate, 
was  seized  in  the  street  by  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty, 
and  immediately  lodged  in  the  prison,  where  the  fatal  draugnt 
of  hemlock  was  administered  to  him,  without  delav,  without 
trial,  and  without  liberty  of  defence.  While  his  nouse  was 
plundered  of  a  large  stock  of  gold,  silver,  furniture  and 
rich  ornaments — while  the  golden  earrings  were  torn  from 
the  ears  of  his  wife — and  while  700  shields,  with  120  slaves, 
were  confiscated,  together  with  the  workshop  and  the  two 
dwelling-houses; — the  Thirty  would  not  allow  even  a  decent 
funeral  to  the  deceased,  but  caused  his  body  to  be  carried 
away  on  a  hired  bier  from  the  prison,  with  covering  and  a 
few  scanty  appurtenances  supplied  by  the  sympathy  of  pri- 
vate friends.  ^ 

Amidst  such  atrocities,  increasing  in  number  and 
turned  more  and  more  to  shameless  robbery,  the  party  of 

I  Lysias,    Or.  xii.    oont.   Erato-  caused  the^  death  of  Polemarohui. 

sthen.  8.  8,  21.     Lysias  prosecuted  The  foregoing  details  are  found  in 

Eratosthends  before  the  dikastery  the   oration   spoken    at    well    as 

some  years  afterwards,  as  having  composed  by  himself. 
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TheramenSs  daily  gained  around,  even  in  the  senate;  many 
of  whose  members  profited  nothing  by  satiating  the  private 
Increased  cupidity  of  the  Thirty,  and  began  to  be  weary 
tion^oV*"  of  so  revolting  a  system,  as  well  as  alarmed  at 
Kritiag  and  the  host  of  enemies  which  they  were  raising  up. 
oVthe^**'^*^  In  proposing  the  late  seizure  of  the  metics,  the 
a-Mrty  Thirty  had  aesired  Theramenes  to  make  choice 

Then!^^  ^^  ^^Y  victim  among  that  class,  to  be  destroyed 
menfts.  and  plundered  for  his  own  personal  benefit.  But  he 
rejected  the  suggestion  emphatically, denouncing  the  enorm- 
ity of  the  measure  in  the  indignant  terms  which  it  deserved. 
So  much  was  the  antipathy  of  Kritias  and  the  majority  of  the 
Thirty  against  him,  already  acrimonious  from  the  effects 
of  a  long  course  of  opposition,  exasperated  by  this  refusal — 
so  much  did  they  fear  the  consequences  of  incurring  the 
obloquy  of  such  measures  themselves,  while  Theramenes 
enjoyed  all  the  credit  of  opposing  them — so  satisfied  were 
they  that  their  government  could  not  stand  with  this 
dissension  among  its  own  members — that  they  resolved  to 
destroy  him  at  all  cost.  Having  canvassed  as  many  of  the 
senators  as  they  could,  to  persuade  them  that  Theramenis 
was  conspiring  against  the  oligarchy,  they  caused  the  most 
daring  of  their  satellites  to  attend  one  day  in  the  senate- 
house,  close  to  the  railing  which  fenced  in  the  senators, 
with  daggers  concealed  under  their  garments.  So  soon  as 
Theramenes  appeared,  Kritias  rose  and  denounced  him  to 
the  senate  as-apublic  enemy,  in  an  harangue  which  Xenophon 
gives  at  considerable  length,  and  which  is  so  full  of  in- 
structive evidence,  as  to  Greek  political  feeling,  that  I 
here  extract  the  main  points  in  abridgement: — 

^If  any  of  you  imagine.  Senators,  that  more  people  are 
Thera-  perishing  than  the  occasion  requires,  reflect, 

?e*n(mnced  ^**  ^^^  happens  everywhere  in  a  time  of  re- 
by  Kritias  volution — and  that  it  must  especially  happen 
senate-  ^^  *^®  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  at  Athens, 
speech  of  the  most  populous  city  in  Greece,  and  where 
Kritias.  the  population  has  been  lonffest  accustomed  to 
freedom.  You  know  as  well  as  we  do,  tnat  democracy  is  to 
both  of  us  an  intolerable  government,  as  well  as  incompat- 
ible with  all  steady  adherence  to  our  protectors  the  Lace- 
daemonians. It  is  under  their  auspices  that  we  are 
establishing  the  present  oligarchy,  and  that  we  destroy,  as 
far  as  we  can,  every  man  who  stands  in  the  way  of  it; 
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which  becomes  most  of  all  indispensable,  if  such  a  man  be 
found  among  our  own  body.  Here  stands  the  man — The- 
ramenSs — whom  we  now  denounce  to  you  as  your  foe  not 
less  than  ours.  That  such  is  the  fact,  is  plain  from  his  un- 
measured censures  on  our  proceedings;  from  the  difficulties 
which  he  throws  in  our  way  whenever  we  want  to  despatch 
any  of  the  demagogues.  Had  such  been  his  policy  from 
the  beginning,  he  would  indeed  have  been  our  enemy,  yet 
we  could  not  with  justice  have  proclaimed  him  a  villain. 
But  it  is  he  who  first  originated  the  alliance  which  binds 
us  to  Sparta — who  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  democracy 
— who  chiefly  instigated  us  to  put  to  death  the  first  batch 
of  accused  persons;  and  now,  when  you  as  well  as  we  have 
thus  incurred  the  manifest  hatred  of  the  people,  he  turns 
round  and  quarrels  with  our  proceedings,  in  order  to 
ensure  his  own  safety,  and  leave  us  to  pay  the  penalty.  He 
must  be  dealt  with  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  traitor 
to  you  as  well  as  to  us;  a  traitor  in  the  grain,  as  his  whole 
life  proves.  Though  he  enjoyed  through  his  father  Agnon 
a  station  of  honour  under  the  democracy,  he  was  foremost 
in  subverting  it,  and  ^ettin^  up  the  Four  Hundred:  the 
moment  he  saw  that  oiigarcny  beset  with  difficulties,  he 
was  the  first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people 
against  them;  always  ready  for  change  in  both  directions^ 
and  a  willing  accomplice  in  those  executions  which  changes 
of  government  bring  with  them.  It  is  he,  too,  who — having 
been  ordered  by  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginus» 
to  pick  up  the  men  on  the  disabled  ships,  and  having 
neglected  the  task — accused  and  brought  to  execution  his 
superiors,  in  order  to  get  himself  out  of  danger.  He  has 
well  earned  his  surname  of  The  Buskin,  fitting  both  legs, 
but  constant  to  neither:  he  has  shown  himself  reckless  both 
of  honour  and  friendship,  looking  to  nothing  but  his  own 
selfish  advancement;  and  it  is  for  us  now  to  guard  against 
his  doublings,  in  order  that  he  may  not  play  us  the  same 
trick.  We  cite  him  before  you  as  a  conspirator  and  a 
traitor,  against  you  as  well  as  against  us.  Cook  to  your 
own  safety,  and  not  to  his.  For  depend  upon  it,  that  if  you 
let  him  off,  you  will  hold  out  powerful  encouragement 
to  your  worst  enemies ;  while  if  you  condemn  him,  you 
will  crush  their  best  hopes,  both  within  and  without  the 
city." 

Theramenes  was  probably  not  wholly  unprepared  for 
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some  such  attack  as  this.  At  any  rate  he  rose  up  to  reply 
to  it  at  once: — 

'^First  of  all,  Senators,  I  shall  touch  upon  the  charge 
B«piy  of  against  me  which  Kritias  mentioned  last — the 
Thera-  charge  of  haying  accused  and  brought  to  exe- 

™*°*'*  cution  the  generals.    It  was  not  I  who  began 

the  accusation  against  them,  but  they  who  began  it  against 
me.  They  said  that  the^  had  ordered  me  upon  the  duty, 
and  that  I  had  neglected  it:  my  defence  was,  that  the  duty 
could  not  be  executed  in  consequence  of  the  storm:  the 
people  belieyed  and  exonerated  me,  but  the  generals  were 
rightfully  condemned  on  their  own  accusation,  because  they 
said  that  the  duty  might  haye  been  performed — while  yet 
it  had  remained  unperformed.  I  do  not  wonder  indeed  that 
Kritias  has  told  such  falsehoods  against  me ;  for  at  the  time 
when  this  affair  happened,  he  was  an  exile  in  Thessaly, 
employed  in  raising  up  a  democracy,  and  arming  the  Pe- 
nestsB  against  their  masters.  Heayen  grant  that  nothing 
of  what  he  perpetrated  there  may  occur  at  Athens!  I  agree 
with  Kritias  indeed,  that  whoeyer  wishes  to  cut  short  your 
goyemment,  and  strengthens  those  who  conspire  against 
you,  deseryes  justly  the  seyerest  punishment.  But  to  whom 
does  this  charge  best  apply?  To  him,  or  to  me?  Look  at 
the  behayiour  of  each  of  us,  and  then  judge  for  yourselyes. 
At  first  we  were  all  agreed,  so  far  as  the  condemnation  of 
the  known  and  obnoxious  demagogues.  But  when  Ejritias 
and  his  friends  began  to  seize  men  of  station  and  dignity, 
then  it  was  that  I  began  to  oppose  them.  I  knew  that  the 
seizure  of  men  like  Leon,  ^ikks,  and  Antiphon,  would 
make  the  best  men  in  the  city  your  enemies.  I  opposed 
the  execution  of  the  metics,  well-aware  that  all  that  body 
would  be  alienated.  I  opposed  the  disarming  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  hiring  of  foreign  guards.  And  when  I  saw  that 
enemies  at  home  and  exiles  abroad  were  multiplying  against 
you,  I  dissuaded  you  from  banishing  Thrasybulus  and 
Anytus,  whereby  you  only  furnished  the  exiles  with  com- 
petent leaders.  The  man  who  giyes  you  this  adyice,  and 
giyes  it  you  openly,  is  he  a  traitor — or  is  he  not  rather  a 
genuine  friend?  it  is  you  and  your  supporters,  Kritias, 
who  by  your  murders  and  robberies  strengthen  the  enemies 
of  the  goyernment  and  betray  your  friends.  Depend  upon 
it,  that  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  are  much  better  pleased 
with  your  policy  than  they  would  be  with  mine.    You 
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accuse  me  of  having  betrayed  the  Four  Hundred;  but  I  did 
not  desert  them  until  they  were  themselves  on  the  point 
of  betraying  Athens  to  her  enemies..  You  call  me  the 
Buskin,  as  trying  to  fit  both  parties.  But  what  am  I  to 
•call  you,  who  fit  neither  of  them?  who  under  the  demo- 
•cracy  were  the  most  violent  hater  of  the  people — and  who 
under  the  oligarchy  have  become  equally  violent  as  a  hater 
of  oligarchical  merit?  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  Kritias, 
.an  enemy  both  to  extreme  democracy  and  to  oligarchical 
tyranny.  I  desire  to  constitute  our  political  community 
out  of  those  who  can  serve  it  on  horseback  and  with  heavy 
armour: — I  have  proposed  this  once,  and  I  still  stand  to  it. 
I  side  not  either  with  democrats  or  despots,  to  the  exclu- 
:sion  of  the  dignified  citizens.  Prove  that  I  am  now,  or 
«ver  have  been,  guilty  of  such  crime,  and  I  shall  confess 
myself  deserving  of  ignominious  death.'* 

This  reply  of  Theramenes  was  received  with  such  a 
«hout  of  applause  by  the  majority  of  the  senate.  Extreme 
as  showed  that  they  were  resolved  to  acquit  ^JP^^fff 
him.  To  the  fierce  antipathies  of  the  mortified  and  the 
Kritias,  the  idea  of  faQure  was  intolerable :  in-  Thirty. 
deed  he  had  now  carried  his  hostility  to  such  a  point, 
ihat  the  acquittal  of  his  enemy  would  have  been  his  own 
juin.  After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  Thirty,  he 
retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  directed  the  Eleven  with 
-the  body  of  armed  satellites  to  press  close  on  the  railing 
whereby  the  senators  were  fenced  round, — while  the  court 
before  the  senate-house  was  filled  with  the  mercenary 
lioplites.  Having  thus  got  his  force  in  hand,  Ejritias  return- 
ed and  again  addressed  the  senate: — "Senators  (said  he), 
1  think  it  the  duty  of  a  good  president,  when  he  sees  his 
friends  around  him  duped,  not  to  let  them  follow  their  own 
•counsel.  This  is  what  I  am  now  going  to  do :  indeed  these 
men,  whom  you  see  pressing  upon  us  from  without,  tell  us 
plainly  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the  acquittal  of  one 
manifestly  working  to  the  ruin  of  the  oligarchy.  It  is  an 
article  of  our  new  constitution,  that  no  man  of  the  Select 
Three  Thousand  shall  be  condemned  without  your  vote ; 
but  that  any  man  not  included  in  that  list  may  be  condemn- 
ed by  the  Thirty.  Now  I  take  upon  me,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  all  my  colleaffues,  to  strike  this  Theramenes  out 
of  that  list ;  and  we,  by  our  authority,  condemn  him  to 
death." 
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Though  Theramen^s  had  already  been  twice  concerned 
Condemna-  ^^  putting  down  the  democracy,  yet  such  waa 
tion  of  The-  the  habit  of  all  Athenians  to  look  for  protection 
r»men68.  from  Constitutional  forms,  that  he  probably 
accounted  himself  safe  under  the  favourable  verdict  of  the 
senate,  and  was  not  prepared  for  the  monstrous  and  des* 
potic  sentence  which  he  now  heard  from  his  enemy.  He 
sprang  at  once  to  the  Senatorial  Hearth — the  altar  and 
sanctuary  in  the  interior  of  the  senate-house — and  exclaim* 
ed, — ^I  too.  Senators,  stand  as  your  suppliant,  asking  only 
for  bare  justice.  Let  it  be  not  in  the  power  of  Kritias  to 
strike  out  me  or  any  other  man  whom  he  chooses : — ^let  my 
sentence  as  well  as  yours  be  passed  according  to  the  law 
which  these  Thirty  have  themselves  prepared.  I  know  but 
too  well,  that  this  altar  will  be  of  no  avail  to  me  as  a  de- 
fence ;  yet  I  shall  at  least  make  it  plain,  that  these  men  are 
as  impious  towards  the  gods  as  they  are  nefarious  towards 
men.  As  for  you,  worthy  Senators,  I  wonder  that  you 
will  not  stand  forward  for  your  own  personal  safety,  since 
you  must  be  well-aware  that  your  own  names  may  be 
struck  out  of  the  Three  Thousand  just  as  easily  as  mine.*^ 

But  the  senate  remained  passive  and  stupified  by  fear^ 
in  spite  of  these  moving  words ;  which  perhaps  were  not 
perfectly  heard,  since  it  could  not  be  the  design  of  Kritias 
to  permit  his  enemy  to  speak  a  second  time.  It  was  prob- 
ably while  Theramenes  was  yet  speaking,  that  the  loud 
voice  of  the  herald  was  heard,  calling  the  Eleven  to  come 
forward  and  take  him  into  custody.  The  Eleven  advanced 
into  the  senate,  headed  by  their  brutal  chief  Satyrus,  and 
followed  by  their  usual  attendants.  They  went  straight 
up  to  the  altar,  from  whence  Satyrus,  aided  by  the  attend- 
ants, dragged  him  by  main  force,  while  Kritias  said  to 
them — "We  hand  over  to  you  this  man  Theramenes,  con- 
demned according  to  the  law.  Seize  him,  carry  him  ofiF  to 
prison,  and  there  do  the  needful."  Upon  which,  Thera- 
menes was  dragged  out  of  the  senate-house  and  carried  in 
custody  tlirouffh  the  market-place,  exclaiming  with  a  loud 
voice  against  the  atrocious  treatment  which  he  was  sufiFer- 
inff.  "Hold  your  tongue  (said  Satyrus  to  him),  or  you  will 
suffer  for  it." — "And  if  I  do  hold  my  tongue  (replied  Thera- 
menes^, shall  not  I  suffer  for  it  also  ?" 

He  was  conveyed  to  prison,  where  the  usual  draught 
of  hemlock  was  speedily  administered.     After    he  had 
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swallowed  it,  there  remained  a  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  which  he  jerked  out  on  the  floor  (accord-   ugj^t^  ^^ 
ing  to  the   playful  convivial    practice    called   Thera- 
the  Kottabus,  which  was   supposed  to  furnish  ^^^rkg  on 
an  omen  by  its  sound  in  falling,  and  after  which  his  char- 
the  person  who  had  just  drunk  handed  the  **'*®'- 
goblet  to  the  guest  whose  turn  came  next) — "Let  this 
(said  he)  be  for  the  gentle  Kritias.''  ^ 

The  scene  just  described,  which  ended  in  the  execu- 
tion of  Theramenes,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  tragical 
in  ancient  history ;  in  spite  of  the  bald  and  meagre  way  in 
which  it  is  recounted  by  Xenophon,  who  has  thrown  all 
the  interest  into  the  two  speeches.  The  atrocious  injustice 
by  which  Theramenes  perished — as  well  as  the  courage 
and  self-possession  which  he  displayed  at  the  moment  of 
danger,  and  his  cheerfuhiess  even  in  the  prison,  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Sokrates  three  years  afterwards — naturally  enlist 
the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  reader  in  his  favour,  and 
have  tended  to  exalt  the  positive  estimation  of  his  character. 
During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy,  3  he  was  extolled  and  pitied  as  one  of 
the  first  martyrs  to  oligarchical  violence:  later  authors 
went  so  far  as  to  number  him  among  the  chosen  pupils  of 
Sokrates.  3  But  though  Theramenes  here  became  the 
victim  of  a  much  worse  man  than  himself,  it  will  not  for 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  66.  neotion  with  his  subsequent  trial. 

*  Bee  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Era-         The  manner  in  which  Plutarch 
tosth.  8.  G6.  (Consolat.  ad  Apollon.  c.  6.  p.  105) 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  6.    Diodorus  tells  states  the   death  of  Theramends — 

us  that  Sokratds   and  two  of  his  that  he  was  "tortured  to  death"  by 

friends  were  the  only  persons  who  the  Thirty— is  an  instance  of  his 

stood  forward  to  protect  Therame-  loose  speaking, 
nds,   when  Satyrus  was  dragging         Compare  Cicero  about  the  death 

him  from  the  altar.   Plutarch  (Vit.  of  Theramends  (Tuscul.  Disp.  i.  40, 

X.  Orat.  p.  836)   ascribes  the  same  96).   His  admiration  for  the  manner 

act    of   generous    forwardness    to  of  death  of  Theramenes  doubtless 

laolcraUa.  There  is  no  good  ground  contributed  to  make  him  rank  that 

for  believing  it,   either  of  one  or  Athenian  with  Themistoklds    and 

of  the  other.    None  but  senators  Periklds    (De    Orat.    iii.    16,    69). 

were  present;  and   as  this  senate  Aristotle    too    (Plutarch,    Nikias, 

had  been  chosen  by  the  Thirty,  it  c.  2)  speaks  with  esteem  of  Thera- 

is  not  likely  that  either  Sokratds,  mends,  ranking  him  in  the  same 

or  Isokratds,  were  among  its  mem-  general  category  with  Nikias  and 

bars.   If  Sokratds  had  been  a  mem-  Tbucydidds     (son     of    Melesias), 

ber  of  it,  the  fact  would  have  been  though  with  considerable  deduction 

noticed  and   brought  out  in  con-  and  blame  on  the  score  of  duplicity. 
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that  reason  be  proper  to  accord  to  bim  our  admiration, 
wbicb  bis  own  conduct  will  not  at  all  be  found  to  deserve. 
The  reproaches  of  Kritias  against  bim,  founded  on  bis 
conduct  durinff  the  previous  conspiracy  oftbe  Four  Hund- 
red, were  in  tne  main  well  founded.  After  havinff  been 
one  of  the  foremost  originators  of  that  conspiracy,  he  de- 
serted his  comrades  as  soon  as  be  saw  that  it  was  likely 
to  fail.  Kritias  bad  doubtless  present  to  bis  mind  the 
fate  of  Antipbon,  who  bad  been  condemned  and  executed 
under  the  accusation  of  Theramenes — together  with  a 
reasonable  conviction  that  the  latter  would  again  turn 
against  bis  colleagues  in  the  same  manner,  if  circumstances 
should  encourage  bim  to  do  so.  Moreover,  Kritias  was 
not  wrong  in  denouncing  the  perfidy  of  Tberamenes  with 
regard  to  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae;  the 
death  of  whom  be  was  partly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about,  though  only  as  an  auxiliary  cause,  and  not  with  that 
extreme  stretch  of  nefarious  stratagem  wbicb  Xenopbon 
and  others  have  imputed  to  him.  He  was  a  selfish,  cunning, 
and  faithless  man — ready  to  enter  into  conspiracies,  yet 
never  foreseeing  their  consequences — and  breaking  faith  to 
the  ruin  of  colleagues  whom  be  bad  first  encouraged,  wheik 
be  found  them  more  consistent  and  thorough -goingin  crime 
than  himsel£  ^ 

Such  high-handed  violence,  by  Kritias  and  the  major- 
in  d  ^^y  ^^  ^^®  Thirty — carried  through,  even  against 
tyranny^  of  a  member  of  their  own  Board,  by  intimidation 
5"*m^*.  ^°*  of  the  Senate — left  a  feeling  of  disgust  and 

the  Thirty,      j.  •  xi.    •  „l-  n^ 

dissension  among  their  own  partisans  from 
which  their  power  never  recovered.  Its  immediate  effect, 
however,  was  to  render  them,  apparently  and  in  their  own 
estimation,  more  powerful  than  ever.  All  open  manifesta- 
tion of  dissent  being  now  silenced,  they  proceeded  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  cruel  and  licentious  tyranny.  They 
made  proclamation  that  every  one  not  included  in  the  list 
of  Three  Thousand  should  depart  without  the  walls,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  undisturbed  masters  within  the 
city :  a  policy  before  resorted  to  by  Periander  of  Corinth 
and    other  Grecian  despots.  ^     The  numerous  fugitives 

'  The  epithets  applied  hy  Aristo-  wfaioh  Xenophon  ascribes  to  Kritias 

phands  to  Theramends   (Ban.  641-  against  him. 

066)  coincide  pretty  exactly  with  ■  Xenophon.    Hellen.    ii.  4,    I; 

iboitt  in  the  speech  (j^*^  noticed)  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  Sratostb. 
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expelled  by  this  order  distributed  themselves  partly  in  Pei- 
rseuSypartly  in  the  various  demes  of  Attica.  Both  in  one  and 
the  other,  however,  they  were  seized  by  order  of  the  Thirty, 
and  many  of  them  put  to  death,  in  order  that  their  substance 
and  lands  might  be  appropriated  either  by  the  Thirty 
themselves  or  by  some  favoured  partisan,  i  The  denuncia- 
tions of  Batrachus,  iBschylides,  and  other  delators,  became 
more  numerous  than  ever,  in  order  to  obtain  the  seizure 
and  execution  of  their  private  enemies ;  and  the  oligarchy 
were  willing  to  purchase  any  new  adherent  by  thus  gra- 
tifying his  antipathies  or  his  rapacity.  2  The  subsequent 
orators  affirmed  that  more  than  1500  victims  were  put  to 
death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty  :3  on  this  numerical  esti- 
mate little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  but  the  total  was  doubtless 
prodigious.  It  became  more  and  more  plain  that  no  man 
was  safe  in  Attica,  so  that  Athenian  emis^nts,  many  in 
great  poverty  and  destitution,  were  multiplied  throughout 
the  neighbouring  territories — in  Megara,  Thebes,  Or6pus, 
Ohalkis,  Argos  &c.^  It  was  not  everywhere  that  these 
distressed  persons  could  obtain  reception,  for  the  Lace- 
daemonian government,  at  the  instance  of  the  Thirty,  issued 
an  edict  prohibiting  all  the  members  of  their  confederacy 
from  harbouring  fugitive  Athenians ;  an  edict  which  these 
cities  generously  disobeyed,  ^  though  probably  the  smaller 
Peloponnesian  cities  complied.  Without  douot  this  decree 
was  procured  by  Ijysander,  while  his  influence  still  con- 
tinued unimpaired. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  the  lives,  properties,  and 
liberties,  of  Athenian  citizens  that  the  Thirty  ^^^  ^^^ 
made  war.     They  were  not  less  solicitous  to  forbid  in- 
extinguish  the  intellectual  force  and  education  x®JJ^.*"*^ 
of  the  city;  a  project  so  perfectly  in  harmony    *     "*'* 


8.  97;  Orat.  xxxi.  oont.  Philon.  s. 
8,  9;  Herakleid.  Pontic,  e.  6;  Dio- 
gen.  Laert.  i.  98. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  e.  ^^ov  8i 
ex  TU>y  ^u)piu>v,  Tv*  aOxol  xal  ol  <plXoi 
To6c  to6tu)v  dYpo&c  Ixoiev*  <p«OYiv- 
ttov  8i  i<  t6v  ITeipaiS,  xal  ivTtuOcv 
icoXXo()«  Syo^'^^^i  iviicXTjaav  Htfapa 
xal  6i^f)ac  TU>v  6icoxu>po6vTU>v. 

*  Lysias,  Or.  zii.  oont.  Eratosth. 
8.  49;  Or.  xzr.  Democrat.  8abYeT8. 
Apolog.  8.  30;  Or.  xxvl.  cont. 
Evandr.  8.  28. 


*  J9S80hind8,  Fals.  L^at.  o.  24.  p . 
266,  and  oont.  Ktesiph.  o.  86.  p. 
466;  IsokratAs,  Or.  iv.  Panegyr*  a. 
131;  Or.  Tii.  Areopag.  s.  76. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 1;  Diodor. 
xir.  6;  L78ia8,  Or.  xxiv.  8.  28;  Or. 
xxxi.  cont.  Philon.  8.  10. 

*  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  oont.  Eratosth.  ^ 
8. 98,  99 — navTax^Osv  ixxT)puTT6fttvot ; 
Plataroh,  Lysand.  o.  99;   Diodor. 
xiv.  6 ;  Demosth.  de  Bhod.  Libert. 
0.  10. 
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both  with  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  Sparta,  that  they 
counted  on  the  support  of  their  foreign  allies.  Among 
the  ordinances  which  they  promulgated  was  one,  expressly 
forbidding  every  onei  "to  teach  the  art  of  words;"  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  translate  literally  the  Greek  expression, 
which  bore  a  most  comprehensive  signification,  and  denoted 
every  intentional  communication  of  logical,  rhetorical,  or 
argumentative  improvement — of  literary  criticism  and 
composition — and  of  command  over  those  political  and 
moral  topics  which  formed  the  ordinary  theme  of  discussion. 
Such  was  the  species  of  instruction  which  Sokrates  and 
other  Sophists,  each  in  his  own  way,  communicated  to  the 
Athenian  youth.  The  great  foreign  Sophists  (not  Athe- 
nian), such  as  Prodikus  and  Protagoras  had  been  (though 
I)erhaps  neither  of  these  two  was  now  alive),  were  doubt- 
ess  no  longer  in  the  city,  under  the  calamitous  circum- 
stances which  had  been  weighing  upon  every  citizen  since 
the  defeat  of  JQgospotami.  But  there  were  abundance  of 
native  teachers  or  Sophists,  inferior  in  merit  to  these 
distinguished  names,  yet  still  habitually  employed,  with 
more  or  less  success,  in  communicating  a  species  of  instruc- 
tion held  indispensable  to  every  liberal  Athenian.  The 
edict  of  the  Thirty  was  in  fact  a  general  suppression  of  the 
higher  class  of  teachers  or  professors,  above  the  rank  of 
the  elementary  (teacher  of  letters  or)  grammatist.  If  such 
an  edict  could  have  been  maintained  in  force  for  a  genera- 
tion, combined  with  the  other  mandates  of  the  Thirty — the 
city  out  of  which  Sophokl^s  and  Euripides  had  just  died, 
and  in  which  Plato  and  Isokrat^s  were  in  vigorous  age 
(the  former  twenty-five,  the  latter  twenty-nine),  would 
have  been  degraded  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  meanest 
community  in  Greece.    It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  Grecian 

*  Xflnoph.  M«mor.  i.  S,  81.  Kal  iv  the  sea,   but  they  turned  it  so  m 

toU  v6)&ot<  lYpei'{/t,  Xdfu)  i  Ti^vTiv  (&V)  to  make  it  look  towards  the  land, 

SiBAdxtiv.— Isokratdi,  oont.  Sophist,  because  the  maritime  service  and  . 

Or.   xili.  s.   12.     TT)v   nalStuoiv  xfjv  the  associations  connected  with  it 

Tu>v  X6yu>v>  were  the  chief  stimulants  of  demo- 

riutaroh    (TbemlstoklAs,   o.   19)  cratical  sentiment.    This  story  has 

afttrros  that  the  Thirty  oligarchs  been  often   copied  and  reasserted 

during  their  rule  altered  the  posi-  as  if  it  were  an  undoubted  fact; 

tlon  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Pnyz  but  M.  Forchhammer  (Topographic 

(the  place  where  the  democratical  yon  Athen,  p.  280,  in  Kieler  Philol. 

publlo  assemblies  were  held) :  the  Studien.  1841)'  has  shown  it  to  be 

ffOlirum  had  befor*  looked  towarda  untrue  and  even  absurd. 
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despot  to  suppress  all  those  assemblies  wherein  youths 
came  together  for  the  purpose  of  common  training,  either 
intellectual  or  gymnastic ;  as  well  as  the  public  banquets 
and  clubs  or  associations, — as  being  dangerous  to  his  author- 
ity, tending  to  elevation  of  courage,  and  to  a  consciousness 
of  political  rights  among  the  citizens.  ^ 

The  enormities  of  the  Thirty  had  provoked  severe 
comments  from  the  philosopher  Sokrates,  whose  gokr»tfi« 
life  was  spent  in  conversation  on  instructive  and  the 
subjects  with  those  young  men  who  sought  his  ''^^^*y« 
society,  though  he  never  took  money  from  any  pupiL  Such 
comments  having  excited  attention,  Kritias  and  Charikles 
sent  for  him,  reminded  him  of  the  prohibitive  law,  and 
peremptorily  commanded  him  to  abstain  for  the  future 
from  all  conversation  with  youths.  Sokrates  met  the  order 
by  putting  some  questions,  to  those  who  gave  it,  in  his 
usual  style  of  puzzling  scrutiny;  destined  to  expose  the 
vagueness  of  the  terms — and  to  draw  the  line,  or  rather 
to  show  that  no  definite  line  could  be  drawn — between  that 
which  was  permitted  and  that  which  was  forbidden.  But 
he  soon  perceived  that  his  interrogations  produced  only  a 
feeling  of  disgust  and  wrath,  menacing  to  his  own  safety. 
The  tyrants  ended  by  repeating  their  interdict  in  yet  more 
peremptory  terms,  and  by  giving  Sokrates  to  understand, 
that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  censures  which  he  had 
cast  upon  them.  2 

Tnough  our  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to  make  out 
the  precise  dates  of  these  various  oppressions  (Growing  in- 
of  the  Thirty,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  this  security  of 
prohibition  of  teaching  must  have  been  among  ***®  Thirty, 
their  earlier  enactments;  at  any  rate,  considerably  anterior 
to  the  death  of  Theramenes,  and  the  general  expulsion, 
out  of  the  walls,  of  all  except  the  privileged  Three  Thou- 
sand. Their  dominion  continued,  without  any  armed  oppo- 
sition made  to  it,  for  about  eight  months  from  the  capture 
of  Athens  by  Lysander — that  is,  from  about  April  to  De- 
cember 404  B.C.  The  measure  of  their  iniquity  then  became 
full.  They  had  accumulated  against  themselves,  both  inAtt ica 
and  amdng  the  exiles  in  the  circumjacent  territories,  suffer- 
ing and  exasperated  enemies;  while  they  had  lost  the  sym- 
pathy of  Thebes,  Megara,  and  Corinth — and  were  less  heart- 
ly  supported  by  Sparta. 

^  Aristot.  Polit.  ▼.  9,  2.  *  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  33-39. 
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During  these  important  eight  months,  the  general 
Q  d  1  1  ?®®^^°?  throughout  Greece  had  become  materi- 
terfttion  of  ally  different  both  towards  Athens  and  towards 
geiing  in  Sparta.  At  the  moment  when  the  long  war 
BincV  tie  was  first  brought  to  a  close — fear,  antipathy, 
capture  of  and  Vengeance  against  Athens  had  been  the 
reigning  sentiments,  both  among  the  confeder- 
ates of  Sparta  and  among  the  revolted  members  of  the 
extinct  Athenian  empire;  a  sentiment  which  prevailed 
among  them  indeed  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  the 
Spartans  themselves — who  resisted  it,  and  granted  to 
Athens  a  capitulation  at  a  time  when  many  of  their  allies 
pressed  for  the  harshest  measures.  To  this  resolution  they 
were  determined  partly  by  the  still  remaining  force  of  an- 
cient sympathy — partly  by  the  odium  which  would  have 
been  sure  to  follow  the  act  of  expelling  the  Athenian  p()- 
pulation,  however  it  might  be  talked  of  beforehand  as  a 
meet  punishment — partly  too  by  the  policy  of  Lysander^ 
who  contemplated  the  keeping  of  Athens  in  the  same  de- 
pendence on  Sparta  and  on  himself,  and  by  the  same  means, 
as  the  other  outlying  cities  in  which  he  had  planted  his 
Dekarchies. 

So  soon  as  Athens  was  humbled,  deprived  of  her  fleet 
Demand  by  and  walled  port,  and  rendered  innocuous — the 
8*\rta  V  °'  great  bond  of  common  fear  which  had  held  the 
share  in  the  allies  to  Sparta  disappeared;  and  while  the 
spoils  of  the  paramount  antipathy  on  the  part  of  those  allies 
fused  by  towards  Athens  gradually  died  away,  a  sentiment 
Sparta.  of  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  Sparta  sprang 

up  in  its  place,  on  the  part  of  the  leading  states  among 
tnem.  For  such  a  sentiment  there  was  more  than  one 
reason.  Lysander  had  brought  home  not  only  a  large  sum 
of  money,  but  valuable  spoils  of  other  kinds,  and  many 
captive  triremes,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  success 
had  been  achieved  by  the  joint  exertions  of  all  the  allies,^ 
so  the  fruits  of  it  belonged  in  equity  to  all  of  them  jointly 
—  not  to  Sparta  alone.  The  Thebans  and  Corinthians 
preferred  a  formal  claim  to  be  allowed  to  share;  and  if  the 
other  allies  abstained  from  openly  backing  the  demand,  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  not  from  any  different  con- 
struction of  the  equity  of  the  case,  but  from  fear  of  offend- 
ing Sparta.  In  the  testimonial  erected  by  Lysander  at 
Delphi,  commemorative  of  the  triumph,  he  had  included 
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not  only  his  own  brazen  statue,  but  that  of  each  commandei 
of  the  allied  contingents;  thus  formally  admitting  the  allies 
to  share  in  the  honorary  results,  and  tacitly  sanctioning 
their  claim  to  the  lucrative  results  also.  Nevertheless  the 
demand  made  by  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians  was  not 
only  repelled,  but  almost  resented  as  an  insult;  especially 
by  Lysander,  whose  influence  was  at  that  moment  almost 
omnipotent.  ^ 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  have  withheld  from 
the  allies  a  share  in  this  money,  demonstrates  still  more 
the  great  ascendency  of  Lysander — because  there  was  a 
considerable  party  at  Sparta  itself,  who  protested  alto- 
gether against  the  reception  of  so  much  gold  and  silver,  as 
contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  Lykurgus,  and  fatal  to  the 

Peculiar  morality  of  Sparta.  An  ancient  Spartan,  Skiraphi- 
as  or  Phlogidas,  took  the  lead  in  calling  for  exclusive 
adherence  to  the  old  Spartan  money — heavy  iron  difficult 
to  carry.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Lysander  and 
his  friends  obtained  admission  for  the  treasure  into  Sparta; 
under  special  proviso,  that  it  should  be  for  the  exclusive 
purposes  of  the  government,  and  that  no  private  citizen 
should  ever  circulate  gold  or  silver.  2  The  existence  of 
such  traditionary  repugnance  among  the  Spartans  would 
have  seemed  likely  to  induce  them  to  be  just  towards  their 
allies,  since  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  treasure  would 
have  ^one  far  to  remove  the  difficulty;  yet  they  nevertheless 
kept  it  all. 

But  besides  such  special  ofiFence  given  to  the  allies, 
the  conduct  of  Sparta  in  other  ways  showed  that  ^^  ^ 
she  intended  to  turn  the  victory  to  her  own  leied  as- 
account.    Lysander  was  at  this  moment  all-  cendenoyof 
powerful,  playmg  his  own  game  under  the  name 
of  Sparta.    His  position  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the 

>  Justin   (yi.   10)   mentions  the  before  occurred  (Hellen.  iii.  6,  6). 

demand   thus   made   and  refused.  He  also  specifies  by  name  no  one 

Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  27)  states  the  but  the  Thebans  as  having  actually 

demand  as  having  been  made  by  made  the  demand;  yet  there  is  a 

the  Thebans  alone,  which  I  disbe-  subsequent  passage,  which  shows 

lieve.  Xenophon,  according  to  the  that  not  only  the  Corinthians,  but 

general  disorderly  arrangement  of  other  allies  also,  sympathised  in 

facts  in  his  Hellenika,    does   not  it  (iii.  6,  12). 

mention   the   circumstance   in   its  '  Plutarch,   Lysand.  c.  17;   Pin- 
proper  place,  but  alludes  to  it  on  tarch,  Institut.  Lacon.  p.  239. 
a  8ul)sequent  occasion  as  having 

a  2 
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regent  Pausanias  had  been  after  the  victory  of  Platsea; 
and  his  talents  for  making  use  of  the  position  incompar- 
ably superior.  The  magnitude  of  hie  successes,  as  well  as 
the  eminent  ability  which  he  had  displayed,  justified 
abundant  eulogy;  but  in  his  case,  the  eulogy  was  carried 
to  the  length  of  something  like  worship.  Altars  were 
erected  to  him;  pseans  or  hymns  were  composed  in  his 
honour;  the  Ephesians  set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  of 
their  goddess  Artemis,  while  the  Samians  not  only  erected 
a  statue  to  him  at  Olympia,  but  even  altered  the  name  of 
their  great  festival — the  Hersea — to  Lysandria,  ^  Several 
contemporary  poets — Antilochus,  Choerilus,  Nikeratus, 
and  Antimachus — devoted  themselves  to  sing  his  glories 
and  profit  by  his  rewards. 

Such  excess  of  flattery  was  calculated  to  turn  the  head 
His  over-  even  of  the  most  virtuous  Greek.  With  Lysan- 
weening  dcr,  it  had  the  efiFect  of  substituting,  in  place  of 
^ppreiaWe  ^^^^  assumcd  smoothucss  of  manner  with  which 
dominion  he  began  his  command,  an  insulting  harshness 
of  Sparta.  ^^^  arrogance  corresponding  to  the  really  un- 
measured ambition  which  he  cherished. >  His  ambition 
prompted  him  to  aggrandise  Sparta  separately,  without 
any  thought  of  her  allies,  in  order  to  exercise  dominion  in 
her  name.  He  had  already  established  Dekarchies,  or 
oligarchies  of  Ten,  in  many  of  the  insular  and  Asiatic 
cities,  and  an  oligarchy  of  Thirty  in  Athens;  all  composed 
of  vehement  partisans  chosen  by  himself,  dependent  upon 
him  for  support,  and  devoted  to  his  objects.  To  the  eye 
of  an  impartial  observer  in  Greece,  it  seemed  as  if  all  these 
cities  had  been  converted  into  dependencies  of  Sparta,  and 
were  intended  to  be  held  in  that  condition;  under  Spartan 
authority,  exercised  by  and  through  Lysander.3    Instead 

■  Pausanias,  vi.  8,  6.    The  Samian  nXi^v  Botwx&v  xal  KopivOlcov.   05toi 

oligarchical  party  owed  their  recent  8'  iXcyov  (iiv  9ti  o*^  vojxiCoicv  eOop- 

restoration  to  Lysander.  xcTv  &v  9TpaT«u6fjL«voi  en'  'AOijvalou^, 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  o.  18,  19.  (tY]8ivicapifficov8ovTCoiouvTac*  eicpax* 

*  Xenoph. Hellen.  ii. 4, 80.  03t<o  tov  8i  xocoxa,  8xi  iylYvwa- 
8i  icpoxu>po>!>vxu)v,  riauvavUc  6  ^aav-  xov  Aax(8at(tovlouc  fiouXopLi- 
Xso;  (of  Sparta),  99ovi^aa;  Ao3otv8p«p  voo«  xfjv  xa>v  'A8iivalu>v  x  ***• 
«t  xaxetpYaopL^voc  xauxa  Spia  piiv  pav  otxelocv  xotl  ict9X^v  koii^- 
e6doxt|Ai^9oi,  5p,a  8i  I8ta<  icoti^-  aaoOau  Compare  also  iii.  6,  12, 
aotxo  xdc  'AOiQvac,  ictloac  xu>v  18, respecting  the  sentiments  enter- 
'E^optuv  xpttc,  i^dyet  9poupdv.  SuvtU  tained  in  Greece  ahout  the  conduct 
novxo   8i   xal  ol   6u(i.}i.axoi   rdvxtc,  of  the  Lacedsemonians. 
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of  that  general  freedom  which  had  been  promised  as  an 
incentive  to  revolt  against  Athens,  a  Spartan  empire 
had  heen  constituted  in  place  of  the  extinct  Athenian: 
with  a  tribute,  amounting  to  1000  talents  annually, 
intended  to  be  assessed  upon  the  component  cities  and 
islands.  1 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  state  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  enormities  Disgust 
perpetrated  by  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  by  the   excited  in 
Lysandrian  dekarchies  in  the  other  cities,  would  the  em)r/ 
be  heard  with  sympathy  for  the  sufferers;  and  mities  of 
without   that  strong  anti-Athenian  sentiment  ***®  Thirty, 
which  had  reigned  a  few  months  before.     But — what  was 
of  still  greater  importance — even  at  Sparta  itself,  opposi- 
tion began  to  spring  up  against  the  measures  and  the 
person  of  Lysander.    If  the  leading  men  at  Sparta  had 
felt  jealous  even  of  Brasidas,  who  offended  them  only  by 
unparalleled  success  and  merit  as  a  commander 2 — much 
more  would  the  same  feeling  be  aroused  against  Lysander, 
who  displayed  an  overweening  insolence,  and  was  worship- 
ped with  an  ostentatious  flattery,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Platsea.    Another  Opposition 
Pausanias,  son  of  Pleistoanax,  was  now  king  of  '°  Lysander 
Sparta,  in  conjunction  with  Agis.    Upon  him  King  "au- 
the  feeling  of  jealousy  against  Lysander  told   manias. 
with  especial  force,  as  it  did  afterwards  upon  Agesilaus 
the  successor  of  Agis ;  not  unaccompanied  probably  with 
suspicion  (which  subsequent  events  justified)  that  Lysan- 
der was  aiming  at  some  interference  with  the  regal  privi- 
leges.   Nor  is  it  unfair  to  suppose  that  Pausanias  was 
animated  by  motives  more  patriotic  than  mere  jealousy; 
and    that    the    rapacious    cruelty,    which    everywhere 
dishonoured  the  new  oligarchies,  both  shocked  his  better 
feelings  and  inspired  him  with  fears  for  the  stability  of  the 
system.     A    farther    circumstance  which  weakened  the 
influence  of  Lysander  at  Sparta  was  the  annual  change  of 
Ephors,  which  took  place  about  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October.     Those  Ephors,  under  whom  his 
grand  success  and  the  capture  of  Athens  had  been  con- 
summated, and  who  had  lent  themselves  entirely  to  his 
views,  passed  out  of  office  in  September  404  b.c,  and  gave 
place  to  others  more  disposed  to  second  Pausanias. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  10-13.  •  Thucyd.  iy. 
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I  remarked,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  much  more 
honourable  for  Sparta,  and  how  much  less  un- 
tidas  com-  fortunate  for  Athens  and  for  the  rest  of  G-reece, 
pared  with  the  closo  of  the  Pelopounesian  war  would  have 
ysan  er.  j^gg^ — if  Kalllkratidas  had  gained  and  survived 
the  battle  of  ArginusaB,  so  as  to  close  it  then,  and  to 
acquire  for  himself  that  personal  ascendency  which  the 
victorious  general  was  sure  to  exercise  over  the  numerous 
re-arrangements  consequent  on  peace.  We  see  how  im- 
portant was  the  personal  character  of  the  general  so 
placed,  when  we  follow  the  proceedings  of  Lysander 
during  the  year  after  the  battle  of  JSgospotami.  His  per- 
sonal views  were  the  grand  determining  circumstance 
throuffhout  Greece;  regulating  both  the  measures  of  Sparta 
and  the  fate  of  the  conquered  cities.  Throughout  the 
latter,  rapacious  and  cruel  oligarchies  were  organized — of 
Ten  in  most  cities,  but  of  Tnirty  in  Athens — all  acting 
under  the  power  and  protection  of  Sparta,  but  in  real  sub- 
ordination to  his  ambition.  Because  he  happened  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  a  selfish  thirst  for  power,  the 
measures  of  Sparta  were  divested  not  merely  of  all  Pan- 
Hellenic  spirit,  but  even  to  a  great  degree,  of  reference  to 
her  own  confederates — and  concentrated  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  imperial  preponderance  for  herself.  Now  if  ^lli- 
kratidas  had  been  the  ascendent  person  at  this  critical 
juncture,  not  only  such  narrow  and  baneful  impulses  would^ 
have  been  comparatively  inoperative,  but  the  leading  state* 
would  have  been  made  to  set  the  example  of  recommend- 
ing, of  organizing,  and  if  necessary,  of  enforcing,  arrange- 
ments favourable  to  Pan-Hellenic  brotherhood.  Kalli- 
kratidas  would  not  only  have  refused  to  lend  himself  to 
Dekarchies  governing  by  his  force  and  for  his  purposes, 
in  the  subordinate  cities — but  he  would  have  discount- 
enanced such  conspiracies,  wherever  they  tended  to  arise 
spontaneously.  No  ruffian  like  Kritias,  no  crafty  schemer 
like  Theramenes,  would  have  reckoned  upon  his  aid  as 
they  presumed  upon  the  friendship  of  Lysander.  Probably 
lie  would  have  left  the  government  of  each  city  to  its  own 
natural  tendencies,  oligarchical  or  democratical;  interfering 
only  in  sf)ecial  cases  of  actual  and  pronouneed  necessity. 
Now  the  influence  of  an  ascendent  state,  employed  for 
such  purposes  and  emphatically  discarding  all  private  ends 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  stable  Pan-Hellenic  sentiment 
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and  fraternity — employed  too  thus,  at  a  moment  when  so 
many  of  the  G-reek  towns  were  in  the  throes  of  re-organi- 
zation,  having  to  take  up  a  new  political  coarse  in  refer- 
ence to  the  altered  circumstances — is  an  element  of  which 
the  force  could  hardly  have  failed  to  he  prodigious  as  well 
as  henefiicial.  What  degree  of  positive  good  might  have 
heen  wrought,  by  a  noble-minded  victor  under  such 
special  circumstances — we  cannot  presume  to  affirm  in 
detail.  But  it  would  have  been  no  mean  advantage,  to 
have  preserved  Greece  from  beholding  and  feeling  such 
enormous  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Lysander; 
through  whose  management  the  worst  tendencies  of  an 
imperial  city  were  studiously  magnified  by  the  exor- 
bitance of  individual  ambition.  It  was  to  him  exclusively 
that  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  and  the  Dekarchies  elsewhere, 
owed  both  their  existence  and  their  means  of  oppression. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  explain  the  general 
changes  which  had  gone  on  in  Greece  and  in  sympathy 
Grecian  feeling  during  the  eight  months  succeed-  ^^  Thebes 
ing  the  capture  of  Athens  in  March  404  b.c.,  in  wh^ro^  with 
order  that  we  may  understand  the  position  of  the  Athe- 
the  Thirty  oligarchs  or  Tyrants  at  Athens,  and  ''**''  "'^^•* 
of  the  Athenian  population  both  in  Attica  and  in  exile, 
about  the  beginning  of  December  in  the  same  year — the 
period  which  we  have  now  reached.  We  see  how  it  was  that 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Megara,  who  in  March  had  been  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  had  now  become 
alienated  both  from  Sparta  and  from  the  Lysandrian 
Thirty,  whom  they  viewed  as  viceroys  of  Athens  for 
separate  Spartan  benefit.  We  see  how  the  basis  was  thus 
laid  of  sympathy  for  the  sufi'ering  exiles  who  fled  from 
Attica;  a  feeling  which  the  recital  of  the  endless  enormities 
perpetrated  by  Kritias  and  his  colleagues  inflamed  every 
day  more  and  more.  We  discern  at  the  same  time  how 
the  Thirty,  while  thus  incurring  enmity  both  in  and  out 
of  Attica,  were  at  the  same  time  losing  the  hearty  support 
of  Sparta,  from  the  decline  of  Lysander's  influence,  and 
the  growing  opposition  of  his  rivals  at  home. 

In  spite  of  formal  prohibition  from  Sparta — obtained 
doubtless  under  the  influence  of  Lysander — the  Thrasybu- 
Athenian  emigrants  had  obtained  shelter  in  all  ^^"  J|^®' 
the  states  bordering  on  Attica.    It  was  from  repulses  the 
Boeotia  that  they  struck  the  first  blow.     Thra-  TMrty  in 
sybulus,  Anytus,  and  Archinus,  starting  from  attack. 
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Thebes  with  the  sympathy  of  the  Theban  public  and 
with  substantial  aid  from  Ismenias  and  other  wealthy 
citizens — at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  exiles  stated  va- 
riously at  36,  60,  70,  or  somewhat  above  100  men,i — seized 
Phyle,  a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountains  north  of  Attica, 
lying  on  the  direct  road  between  Athens  and  Thebes. 
Probably  it  had  no  garrison;  for  the  Thirty,  acting  in  the 
interest  of  LacedaBmonian  predominance,  had  dismantled 
all  the  outlying  fortresses  in  Attica  ;2  so  that  Thrasybulus 
accomplished  his  purpose  without  resistance.  The  Thirty 
marched  out  from  Athens  to  attack  him,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force,  comprising  the  LacedsBmonianhoplites  who 
formed  their  guard,  the  Three  Thousand  privileged  citizens, 
and  all  the  Knights  or  Horsemen.  Probably  the  small 
company  of  Thrasybulus  was  reinforced  by  fresh  accessions 
of  exiles,  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to  have  occupied  the 
fort.  For  by  the  time  that  the  Thirty  with  their  assailing 
force  arrived,  he  was  in  condition  to  repel  a  vigorous  as- 
«ault  made  by  the  younger  soldiers,  with  considerable  loss 
to  the  aggressors. 

Disappointed  in  their  direct  attack,  the  Thirty  laid 
Farther  plans  for  blockading  Phyle,  where  they  knew 
success  of  that  there  was  no  stock  of  provisions.  But 
?**'*  th^""  hardly  had  their  operations  commenced,  when  a 
Thirty  snowstorm  fell,  so  abundant  and  violent,  that 

Ath^**  *°  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  position  and 
retire  to  Athens,  leaving  much  of  their  baggage 
in  the  hands  of  the  garrison  at  Phyle.  In  the  language  of 
Thrasybulus,  this  storm  was  characterized  as  providential, 
since  the  weather  had  been  very  fine  until  the  moment 
preceding — and  since  it  gave  time  to  receive  reinforcements 
which  made  him  700  strong.  3  Though  the  weather  was 
such,  that  the  Thirty  did  not  choose  to  keep  their  main 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phyle,  and  perhaps  the 
Three  Thousand  themselves  were  not  sufficiently  hearty  in 
the  cause  to  allow  it — yet  they  sent  their  Lacedaemonians 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 2 ;  Diodor.  The  sympathy  which  the  Athe- 

xiv.  82;    Pausan.  i.  29,  8;   Lysias,  nian   exiles   found    at   Thebes   is 

Or.    xiii.    oont.   Agorat.   sect.   84 ;  attested  in  a  fragment  of  Lysias— 

Justin,  ▼.  9;  JBschinds  oont.Ktesi-  ap.  Dionys.   Hal.    Jud.    de  Lysia, 

phon.  0.  62.  p.  437;  Demosth.  cent.  p.  694  (Fragm.  47,  ed.  Bekker). 

Timokrat.  o.  34.   p.  742.    ^schinds  *  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth. 

Allots  more  than  100  followers  to  s.  41.  p.  124. 

th«  emptors  of  PhyU.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  2,  6,  14. 
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and  two  tribes  of  Athenian  Horsemen  to  restrain  the  ex- 
cursions of  the  garrison.  This  body  Thrasybulus  contrived 
to  attack  by  surprise.  Descending  from  Phyle  by  night, 
he  halted  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  position  until 
a  little  before  daybreak,  when  the  nightwatch  had  just 
broken  up,i  and  when  the  grooms  were  making  a  noise  in 
rubbinff  down  the  horses.  Just  at  that  moment  the  hoplites 
from  Phyle  rushed  upon  them  at  a  running  pace — found 
every  man  unprepared,  some  even  in  their  beds — and  dis- 
persed them  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  hoplites  and  a  few  horsemen  were  slain,  while 
abundance  of  arms  and  stores  were  captured  and  carried 
back  to  Phyle  in  triumph.  2  News  of  the  defeat  was  speedily 
conveyed  to  the  city,  from  whence  the  remaining  Horsemen 
immediately  came  forth  to  the  rescue,  but  could  do  nothing 
more  than  protect  the  carrying  off  of  the  dead. 

This   successful    engagement  sensibly  changed  the 
relative  situation  of  parties  in  Attica;  encour^  _. 
aging  the  exiles  as  much  as  it  depressed  the  among  the 
Thirty.  Even  among  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  ^J'?*^^**^ _ 
Athens,  dissension  began  to  arise.  The  minority  seizure^  of 
which  had  sympathised  with  Theramenes,   as   *^«  ^i««- 
well  as  that  portion  of  the  Three  Thousand  who   "'*^*'*'* 
were  least  comprised  as  accomplices  in  the  recent  enormi- 
ties, began  to  waver  so  manifestly  in  their  allegiance,  that 
Kritias  and  his  colleagues  felt  some  doubt  of  being  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  city.     They  resolved  to  secure 
Eleusis  and  the  island  of  Salamis,  as  places  of  safety  and 
resource  in  case  of  being  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens. 
They  accordingly  went  to  Eleusis  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Athenian  Horsemen;   under  pretence  of 
examining  into  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  number 
of  its  defenders,  so  as  to  determine  what  amount  of  farther 
garrison  would  be  necessary.  All  the  Eleusinians  disposed 
and  qualified  for  armed  service  were  ordered  to  come  in 
person  and  give  in  their  names  to  the  Thirty, 'in  a  building 

>  See    an    analogous    case    of  a  dorus  (ziy.  82,  33)   represents    the 

Lacedaemonian  army  surprised  by  occasion  of  this  battle   somewhat 

the  Thebans  at  this  dangerous  hour  differently.    I  follow  the  account 

— Xenoph.  Hellen.  yii.  i.  16:  com-  of  Xenopbon. 

pare  Xenoph.  Magistr.  Equit.    vii.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  8.    I  ap- 

12.  prebend     that    dico7pd9eoOat    here 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  6, 7.   Dio-  refers  to  prospective   military  ser- 
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having  its  postern  opening  on  to  the  seabeach;  along 
which  were  posted  the  Horsemen  and  the  attendants  from 
Athens.  Each  Eleusinian  hoplite,  after  having  presented 
himself  and  returned  his  name  to  the  Thirty,  was  ordered 
to  pass  out  through  this  exit,  where  each  man  successively 
found  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Horsemen,  and  was  fet- 
tered by  the  attendants.  Lysimachus,  the  Hipparch  or 
commander  of  the  Horsemen,  was  directed  to  convey  all 
these  prisoners  to  Athens,  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  Eleven.  ^  Having  thus  seized  and  carried  away 
from  Eleusis  every  citizen  whose  sentiments  or  whose 
energy  they  suspected,  and  having  left  a  force  of  their 
own  adherents  in  the  place,  the  Thirty  returned  to  Athens. 
At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  a  similar  visit  and  seizure  of 
prisoners  was  made  by  some  of  them  in  Salamis.^  On  the 
next  day,  they  convoked  at  Athens  their  Three  Thousand 
privileged  hoplites — together  with  all  the  remaining  horse- 
men who  had  not  been  employed  at  Eleusis  or  Salamis — 
in  the  Odeon,  half  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Lacedse- 
monian  garrison  under  arms.  ^Gentlemen  (said  Kritias, 
addressing  his  countrymen),  we  keep  up  the  government 
not  less  fbr  your  benefit  than  for  our  own.  You  must 
therefore  share  with  us  in  the  danger,  as  well  as  in  the 
honour,  of  our  position.  Here  are  these  Eleusinian  prison- 
ers awaiting  sentence:  you  must  pass  a  vote  condemn- 
ing them  all  to  death,  in  order  that  your  hopes  and  fears 
may  be  identified  with  ours."  He  then  pointed  to  a  spot 
immediately  before  him  and  in  his  view,  directing  each  man 
to  deposit  upon  it  his  pebble  of  condemnation  visibly  to 
every  one.^  I  have  before  remarked  that  at  Athens,  open 
voting  was  well  known  to  be  the  same  thing  as  voting 


▼ice ;  as  in  vi.  6, 29,  and  in  Gyropsed. 
ii.  1,  18,  19.  The  words  in  the  con- 
text—ic69T)<  9uXax^«  icpooStiQ- 
9  0 1 V  T  0— attest  that  such  is  the 
meaning;  though  the  commenta- 
tors, and  Sturz  in  his  Lexicon 
Xenophonteum ,  interpret  differ- 
ently. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  8. 

*  Both  Lysias  (Orat.  xii.  cont. 
Eratosth.  s.  63;  Orat.  xiii.  oont. 
Agorat.  s.  47)  and  Diodorns  (xiv. 
S3)   connect    together    these    two 


similar  proceedings  at  Eleusis  and 
at  Salamis.  Xenophon  mentions 
only  the  affair  at  Eleusis. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  9.  Acl^a« 
ii  Ti  x^'op^O'')  i^  Touto  ixiXeuffc 
^avepiv  ^ipeiv  ttqv  <);^90v.  Com- 
pare Lysias,  Or.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat. 
s.  40,  and  Thucyd.  iv.  74,  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Megarian  oligar- 
chical leaders— xtti  toutudv  ntpl 
ivttYxdoavTkc  tov  6j]|jlov  ^pilfov  ^avt- 
pov  fiitvtyxctv,  Ac. 
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under  constraint :  there  was  no  security  for  free  and  ge- 
nuine sufiPrage  except  by  making  it  secret  as  well  as  nu- 
merous. Kritias  was  obeyed,  without  reserve  or  exception: 
probably  any  dissentient  would  have  been  put  to  death  on 
the  spot.  All  the  prisoners,  seemingly  three  hundred  in 
number,  ^  were  condemned  by  the  same  vote,  and  executed 
forthwith. 

Though  this  atrocity  gave  additional  satisfaction  and 
confidence  to  the  most  violent  friends  of  Kritias,  Thrssybu. 
it  probably  alienated  a    greater    number  of  jus  estab- 
others,  and  weakened  the  Thirty  instead  of  himself  in 
strengthening  them.  It  contributed  in  part,  we   Poi'««i. 
can  hardly  doubt,  to  the  bold  and  decisive  resolution  now 
taken  by  Thrasybulus,  five  days  after  his  late  success,  of 
marching  by  night  from  Phyle  to  PeirsBUS.^    His  force, 
though  somewhat  increased,  was  still  no  more  than  1000 
men;  altogether  inadequate  by  itself  to  any  considerable 
enterprise,  had  he  not  counted  on  positive  support  and 
junction  from  fresh  comrades,  together  with  a  still  greater 
amount  of  negative  support  from  disgust  or  indifference 
towards  the  Thirty.    He  was  indeed  speedily  joined  by 
many  sympathising  countrymen,  but  few  of  them,  since  the 
general  disarming  manceuvre  of  the  oligarchs,  had  heavy 
armour.  Some  had  light  shields  and  darts,  but  others  were 
wholly  unarmed,  and  could  merely  serve  as  throwers  of 
stones.  3 

•Peirseus  was  at  this  moment  an  open  town,  deprived 
of  its  fortifications  as  well  as  of  those  Lonff  The  Thirty 
Walls  which  had  so  long  connected  it  with  attack  him 
Athens.    It  was  also  of  large  compass,  and  re-  Jf^ted—  ^^' 
quired  an  ampler  force  to  defend  it  than  Thra-  Kritias  is 
sybulus  could  muster.    Accordingly,  when  the  ■^*^'^' 
Thirty  marched  out  of  Athens  the  next  morning  to  attack 
him,  with  their  full  force  of  Athenian  hoplites  and  Horse- 
men, and  with  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  besides — he  in 
vain  attempted  to  maintain  against  them  the  great  carriage- 
road  which  led  down  to  Peirseus.    He  was  compelled  to 
concentrate  his  forces  in  Munychia — the  easternmost  portion 
of  the  aggregate  called  Peirseus,  nearest  to  the  JBay  of 
Phalerum,  and  comprising  one  of  those  three  ports  which 

1  Lysias  (Orat.zii.cont.Erat08th.     V](xlpav  iii(XffTT)v,  Ac. 
8.  53)  gives  this  number.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  12. 

>  Xenoph.   Hellen.    ii.  4,    10,  13. 
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had  once  sustained  the  naval  power  of  Athens.  ThrasvbaluB 
occupied  the  temple  of  Artemis  Munychia,  and  the  ad*- 
joining  Bendideion,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Munychia,  and 
accessible  only  by  a  street  of  steep  ascent.  In  tne  rear  of 
his  hoplites,  whose  files  were  ten  deep,  were  posted  the 
darters  and  slingers;  the  ascent  being  so  steep  that  these 
latter  could  cast  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  the 
hoplites  in  their  front.  Presently  Kritias  and  the  Thirty, 
having  first  mustered  in  the  market-place  of  Peiraeus  (called 
the  Hippodamian  Agora),  were  seen  approaching  with 
their  superior  numbers;  mounting  the  hill  in  close  array, 
with  hoplites  not  less  than  fifty  in  depth.  Thrasybulus — 
after  an  animated  exhortation  to  his  soldiers,  reminding 
them  of  the  wrongs  which  they  had  to  avenge,  and  dwell- 
ing upon  the  advantages  of  their  position,  which  exposed 
the  close  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  the  destructive  eflPect  of 
missiles  and  would  force  them  to  crouch  under  their  shields 
BO  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  a  charge  with  the  spear  in  front 
— waited  patiently  until  they  came  within  distance,  stand- 
inff  in  the  foremost  rank  with  the  prophet  (habitually  con- 
Bulted  before  a  battle)  by  his  side.  The  latter,  a  brave  and 
devoted  patriot,  while  promising  victory,  had  exhorted  his 
comrades  not  to  charge  until  some  one  on  their  own  side 
should  be  slain  or  wounded:  he  at  the  same  time  predicted 
his  own  death  in  the  conflict.  When  the  troops  of  the 
Thirty  advanced  near  enough  in  ascending  the  hill,  the 
light-armed  in  the  rear  of  Thrasybulus  poured  upon  them 
a  shower  of  darts  over  the  heads  of  their  own  hoplites, 
with  considerable  eflPect.  As  they  seemed  to  waver,  seeking 
to  cover  themselves  with  their  shields,  and  thus  not  seeing 
well  before  them — the  prophet,  himself  seemingly  in  arms, 
set  the  example  of  rushing  forward,  was  the  first  to  close 
with  the  enemy,  and  perished  in  the  onset.  Thrasybulus 
with  the  main  body  of  noplites  followed  him,  charged  vigor- 
ously down  the  hill,  and  after  a  smart  resistance,  drove 
them  back  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  seventy  men.  What 
was  of  still  greater  moment — Kritias  and  Hippomachus, 
who  headed  their  troops  on  the  left,  were  among  the  slain; 
together  with  Charmides  son  of  Glaukon,  one  of  the  ten 
oligarchs  who  had  been  placed  to  manage  Peirseus.  ^ 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  12,  20. 
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This  great  and  important  advantage  left  the  troops  of 
Thrasybulus  in  possession  of  seventy  of  the  ^ 
enemy's  dead,  whom  they  stripped  of  their  arms,  during '\he 
but  not  of  their  clothing,  in  token  of  respect  J>ttriai- 
for  fellow-countrymen.  1  So  disheartened,  luke-  ilnguage 
warm,  and  disunited  were  the  hoplites  of  the  of  Kieo- 
Thirty,  in  spite  of  their  great  superiority  of 
number,  that  they  sent  to  solicit  the  usual  truce  for 
burying  the  dead.  Such  request  being  of  course  gran- 
ted, the  two  contending  parties  became  intermingled 
with  each  other  in  the  performance  of  the  funereal 
duties.  Amidst  so  impressive  a  scene,  their  common 
feelings  as  Athenians  and  fellow-countrymen  were  for- 
cibly Drought  back,  and  many  friendly  observations  were 
interchanged  among  them.  Kleokritus — herald  of  the 
Mysts  or  communicants  in  theEleusinian  mysteries, belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  most  respected  Gentes  in  the  state — 
was  among  the  exiles.  His  voice  was  peculiarly  loud,  and 
the  function  which  he  held  enabled  him  to  obtain  silence 
while  he  addressed  to  the  citizens  serving  with  the  Thirty 
a  touching  and  emphatic  remonstrance: — "Why  are  you 
thus  driving  us  into  banishment,  fellow-citizens  ?  Why 
are  you  seeking  to  kill  us  ?  We  have  never  done  you  the 
least  harm :  we  have  partaken  with  you  in  religious  rites 
and  festivals :  we  have  been  your  companions  in  chorus,  in 
school,  and  in  army :  we  have  braved  a  thousand  dangers 
with  you  by  land  and  sea  in  defence  of  our  common  safety 
and  freedom.  I  adjure  you  by  our  common  gods,  paternal 
and  maternal — by  our  common  kindred  and  companionship 
— desist  from  thus  wronging  your  country  in  obedience 
to  these  nefarious  Thirty,  who  have  slain  as  many  citizens 
in  eight  months,  for  their  own  private  gains,  as  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  in  ten  years  of  war.  These  are  the  men  who 
have  plunged  us  into  wicked  and  odious  war  one  against 
another,  when  we  might  live  together  in  peace.  Be  assured 
that  your  slain  in  this  battle  have  cost  us  as  many  tears 
as  they  have  cost  you.  2" 

Such  affecting  appeals,  proceeding  from  a  man  of  re- 
spected station  like  Kleokritus  and  doubtless  from 
others  also,  began  to  work  so  sensibly  on  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  from  Athens,  that  the  Thirty  were  obliged  to  give 

'  Xenoph.Hellen.ii.4,19;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Thrasybul.  c.  2. 
«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  22. 
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orders  for  immediately  returning:  which  Thrasybulus 
did  not  attempt  to  prevent,  though  it  might  have  been 
Disooorage.  ^^  ^^^  power  to  do  SO.  *  But  their  ascendency 
ment  of  the  had  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  fully 
AthSi— **  recovered.  On  the  next  day  they  appeared 
deposition  downcast  and  dispirited  in  the  senate,  which 
Thirty  and  ^*^  itself  thinly  attended ;  while  the  privi- 
appoint-  leged  Three  Thousand,  marshalled  in  different 
Ten— toe*^*  companies  on  guard,  were  everywhere  in  dis- 
Thirty  go  to  cord  and  partial  mutiny.  Those  among  them  who 
Eieusis.  ijad  been  most  compromised  in  the  crimes  of  the 
Thirty,  were  strenuous  in  upholding  the  existing  authority ; 
but  such  as  had  been  less  guilty  protested  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  unholy  a  war,  declaring  that  the  Thirty 
could  not  bepermitted  to  bring  Athens  to  utter  ruin.  And 
though  the  £jiights  or  Horsemen  still  continued  steadfast 
partisans,  resolutely  opposing  all  accommodation  with  the 
exiles,  2  yet  the  Thirty  were  also  seriously  weakened  by 
the  death  of  Kritias — the  ascendent  and  decisive  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled 
among  them ;  while  that  party,  both  in  the  senate  and  out 
of  it,  which  had  formerly  adhered  to  Theramenes,  now  again 
.  raised  its  head.  A  public  meeting  among  them  was  held, 
in  which  what  may  be  called  the  opposition  party  among 
the  Thirty — that  which  had  opjposed  the  extreme  enor» 
mities  of  Kritias — became  predominant.  It  was  determined 
to  depose  the  Thirty,  and  to  constitute  a  fresh  oligarchy 
of  Ten,  one  from  each  tribe.  ^  But  the  members  of  the 
Thirty  were  held  to  be  individually  re-eligible;  so  that 
two  of  them,  Eratosthenes  and  Pheidon,  if  not  more — 
adherents  of  Theramenes  and  unfriendly  to  Elritias  and 
ChariklSs^ — with  others  of  the  same  vein  of  sentiment, 
were  chosen  among  the  Ten.  Charikles  and  the  more 
violent  members,  luiving  thus  lost  their  ascendency,  no 
longer  deemed  themselves  safe  at  Athens,  but  retired  to 
Eieusis,  which  they  had  had  the  precaution  to  occupy  be- 
forehand. Probably  a  number  of  their  partisans,  and  the  La- 
cedsBmonian  garrison  also,  retired  thither  along  with  them. 
The  nomination  of  this  new  oligarchy  of  Ten  was 

1  Xenoph.HeUen.ii.4,22;L7sia8,  '  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  28. 

Orat.  xii.  cent.  Eratosth.    8.  66— ol  *  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.Erat08th. 

|Uv  7&P  iv  n«tpaU(i><  xptlxTouc  6vtc<  8.  66,  66— ol  Soxouvre^  etvat  ivavxiu>- 

tTaaav  aAxouc  dKcXOtiV}  Ac.  taxot  XapixXtt   xai    Kptxiq:   xat   x^ 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  24.  to6xu>v  ixaipcl^,  Ao. 
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plainly  a  compromiBe,  adopted  by  some  from  sincere  disgust 
at  the  oligarchical  system  and  desire  to  come  to  accom- 
modation with  the  exiles — by  others,  from  a  conviction  that 
the  only  way  of  maintaining  the  oligarchical  system,  and  re- 
pelling the  exiles,  was  to  constitute  a  new  oligarchical 
^oard,  dismissing  that  which  had  become  obnoxious.  The 
latter  was  the  purpose  of  the  Horsemen,  the  main  upholders 
of  the  first  Board  as  well  as  of  the  second ;  und  such  also  was 
soon  seen  to  be  the  policy  of  Eratosthenes  and  his  coUeagues. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  agree  upon  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion with  the  exiles  in  Peirseus  generally,  they  merely 
tried  to  corrupt  separately  Thrasybulus  and  the  leaders^ 
offering  to  admit  ten  of  them  to  a  share  of  the  oligar- 
chical power  at  Athens,  provided  they  would  betray  their 
party.  This  offer  having  been  indignantly  refused,  the 
war  was  again  resumed  between  Athens  and  Peirseus — to 
the  bitter  disappointment,  not  less  of  the  exiles,  than  of 
that  portion  of  the  Athenians  who  had  hoped  better  things 
from  the  new  Board  of  Ten.  ^ 

But  the  forces  of  oligarchy  were  more  and  more  en- 
feebled at  Athens,  2  as  well  by  the  secession  of 
all  the  more  violent  spirits  to  Eleusis,  as  by  the  carry  on  the 
mistrust,  discord,  and  disaffection,  which  now  Jf*'  agaimt 
reigned  within  the  city.  Far  from  being  able 
to  abuse  power  like  their  predecessors,  the  Ten  did  not 
even  fully  confide  ii^  their  Three  Thousand  hoplites,  but 
were  obliged  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
in  conjunction  with  theHipparch  and  the  Horsemen,  who  did 
double  duty — on  horseback  in  the  daytime,  and  as  hoplites 
with  their  shields  alons  the  walls  at  night,  for  fear  of  sur- 
prise— employing  the  Odeon  as  their  head-quarters.  The  Ten 
sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  farther  aid;  while  the  Thirty 
sent  envoys  thither  also,  from  Eleusis,  for  the  same  purpose; 
both  representing  that  the  Athenian  people  had  revolted 
from  Sparta,  and  required  farther  force  to  reconquer  them.* 

Such  foreign  aid  became  daily  more  necessary  to  them^ 
since  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus  in  Peirseus  grew  increasing 
stronger,  before  their  eyes,  in  numbers,  in  arms,  5?hrafy^  ^^ 
and  in  hope  of  success;   exerting  themselves,  buins. 

■  The   faots   which  I  haye    here  xiy.  82;  Justin.  ▼.  9. 

set  down  result  from  a  comparison  *  Isokrates,  Or.  xviii.  cont.  Kalli- 

of  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  mach.  s.  25. 

8.  63,  59,  94-<I>slSu)v,    alp£98U  u(jLa<  >  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  24,  28. 
StaXXd^ai   xal  xaTaYQ>T'^^*     Diodor. 
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with  successful  energy,  to  procure  additional  arms 
and  shields — though  some  of  the  shields,  indeed,  were 
no  better  than  wood-work  or  wicker-work  whitened  over.  * 
Many  exiles  flocked  in  to  their  aid:  others  sent  donations 
of  money  or  arms.  Among  the  latter  the  orator  Lysias 
stood  conspicuous,  transmitting  to  Feirseus  a  present  of 
200  shields  as  well  as  2000  drachms  in  money,  and  hiring 
besides  300  fresh  soldiers ;  while  his  friend  Thrasydaeus, 
the  leader  of  the  democratical  interest  at  Elis,  was  induced 
to  furnish  a  loan  of  two  talents. ^  Others  also  lent  money; 
some  Boeotians  furnished  two  talents,  and  a  person  named 
Gelarchus  contributed  the  large  sum  of  five  talents,  repaid 
in  aftertimes  by  the  people.  ^  Proclamation  was  made  by 
Thrasybulus,  that  all  metics  who  would  lend  aid  should  bo 
put  on  the  footing  of  isotely  or  equal  payment  of  taxes 
with  citizens,  exempt  from  the  metic-tax  and  other  special 
burthens.  Within  a  short  time  he  had  got  together  a  con- 
siderable force  both  in  heavy-armed  ana  light-armed,  and 
even  seventy  horsemen;  so  that  he  was  in  condition  to  make 
excursions  out  of  Peiraeus,  and  to  collect  wood  and  provi- 
sions. Nor  did  the  Ten  venture  to  make  any  aggressive 
movement  out  of  Athens,  except  so  far  as  to  send  out  the 
Horsemen,  who  slew  or  captured  stragglers  from  the  force 
of  Thrasybulus.  Lysimachus  the  Hipparch  (the  same  who 
had  commanded  under  the  Thirty  at  the  seizure  of  the 
Eleusinian  citizens)  having  made  prisoners  some  young 
Athenians  bringing  in  provisions  from  the  country  for  the 
consumption  of  the  troops  in  Peirseus,  put  them  to  death 
— in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  several  even  of  his  own 
men;  for  which  cruelty  Thrasybulus  retaliated,  by  putting 
to  death  a  horseman  named  Kallistratus,  made  prisoner  in 
one  of  their  marches  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  ^ 

In  the  established  civil  war  which  now  ragai  in  Attica, 
Arrival  of  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  in  Peirseus  had  de- 
Attica^with  ^^^®^y  ^^®  advantage ;  maintaining  the  offensive, 
a  Spartan  while  the  Ten  in  Athens,  and  the  remainder  of 
force.  the  Thirty  at  Eleusis,  were  each  thrown  upon 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  26.  it;  bnttome  of  the  stock  may  prob- 

*  Plutarch,  Vit,  X.  Orator,  p.  886 ;  ably  hare  been  saved. 

Lysias,    Or.  xxzi.  cont.  Philon.  8.  '  Demosth.   cont.   Leptin.   c.  33. 

19-84.  p.  602 ;  Lysias  cont.  Nikomaoh.  Or. 

Lysias  and  bisbrother  had  carried  xxx.  s.  29. 

<on   a   mannfactory   of  shields   at  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  27. 

AtbCBfl.    TbtTbirty  had  plundered 
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their  defence.  The  division  of  the  oligarchical  force  into 
these  two  sections  douhtless  weakened  both,  while  the 
democrats  in  Feirseus  were  hearty  and  united.  Presently 
however  the  arrival  of  a  Spartan  auxiliary  force  altered 
the  balance  of  parties.  Lysander,  whom  tiie  oligarchical 
envoys  had  expressly  requested  to  be  sent  to  them  as  gen- 
eral, prevailed  with  the  Ephors  to  grant  their  request. 
While  he  himself  went  to  Eleusis  and  got  together  a  Pe- 
loponnesian  land-force,  his  brother  Libys  conducted  a  fleet 
of  forty  triremes  to  block  up  Peiraeus,  and  100  talents 
were  lent  to  the  Athenian  oligarchs  out  of  the  large  sum 
recently  brought  from  Asia  into  the  Spartan  treasury,  i 

The  arrival  of  Lysander  brought  tne  two  sections  of  oli- 
garchs in  Attica  again  into  cooperation,  restrain-  Q^^^^^    ^ 
ed  the  progress  of  Thrasybulus  and  even  reduced  condition  of 
Peirseus  to  great  straits  by  preventing  all  entry  «»«  exiles  in 
of  ships  or  stores.    Nothing  could  have  prevent- 
ed it  from  being  reduced  to  surrender,  if  Lysander  had 
been  allowed  free  scope  in  his  operations.  But  the  general 
sentiment  of  Greece  had  by  this  time  become  disgusted 
with  his  ambitious  policy,  and  with  the  oligarchies  which 
he  had  everywhere  set  up  as  his  instruments;  a  sentiment 
not  without  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the  leading  Spartans, 
who,  already  jealous  of  his  ascendency,  were  determined 
not  to  increase  it  farther  by  allowing  him  to  conquer  Attica 
a  second  time,  in  order  to  plant  his  own  creatures  as  rulers 
at  Athens,  s 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  King  Pausanias 
obtained  the  consent  of  three  out  of  the  five  Ephors  to 
undertake  himself  an  expedition  into  Attica,  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  of  the  confederacy,  for  which  he   Spartan 
immediately  issued  proclamation.    Opposed  to  ^^8  ^*'*" 
the  political  tendencies  of  Lysander,  he  was  some-  doots*  a^*^' 
what  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  demo-  fY^AttV^** 
cracy;  not  merely  at  Athens,  but  elsewhere  also  opposed  tV 
— as  at  Mantineia.9  It  was  probably  understood  I'y^ander. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  28;  Dio-  icclaac   tu>v   'E^opcov    Tpct<,    i^&Tsi 

-dor.  xiv.  33;  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  9poupdv. 

Eratosth.  s.  60.  Diodor.xiy.88.  ITauvavlacSi , 

*  Xenopta.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  29.   OSto)  ^Govuiv  (liv  xip  Au9dv8p<{>y  Otu>pwv  8i 

^k  icpoxu>po6vTU>Vt  Ilauoavlac  6  ^aoi-  ty]v    2tc&pt7]v    dSo^oOaav    icapa    toic 

XcoCj  99ovi^9ac  Auvdvfipcp,  cl  xaTCip-  '£XX7]9t,  Ac. 

faafiiivo^  xaora  £(Aa  ftiv  c68ox(.(ti^aot,  Plutarch,  Lysand.  o.  21. 

^(«,a  H  iSlac  icoii]90iTO  xdc  'AOigvaci  *  Xenoph.  Hollen.  ▼.  8,  8. 
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that  his  intentions  towards  Athens  were  lenient  and  anti- 
Lysandrian,  so  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  obeyed  the 
summons  generally.  Yet  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  still 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  to 
violate  the  late  convention;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  alter- 
ed feelings  of  Greece  during  the  last  year,  since  down  to  the 
period  of  that  conventioo,  these  two  states  had  been  more 
bitterly  hostile  to  Athens  than  any  others  in  the  confeder- 
acy. They  suspected  that  even  the  expedition  of  Pausa- 
nias  was  projected  with  selfish  Lacedsemonian  views,  to 
secure  Attica  as  a  separate  dependency  of  Sparta,  though 
detached  from  Lysanaer.  ^ 

On  approaching  Athens,  Pausanias,  joined  by  Lysan- 
His  dispo-  der  and  the  forces  already  in  Attica,  encamped 
sitions  un-  jn  the  ffarden  of  the  Academy  near  the  city 
to  the  oii-  gates.  His  sentiments  were  sufficiently  known 
^^^f/'  beforehand  to  offer  encouragement;  so  that  the 
against'^tht  Vehement  reaction  against  the  atrocities  of  the 
Thirty.  Thirty,  which  the  presence  of  Lysander  had 
doubtless  stifled,  burst  forth  witiiout  delay.  The  surviving 
relatives  of  the  victims  slain  beset  him  even  at  the  Aca- 
demy in  hia  camp,  with  prayers  for  protection  and  cries 
of  vengeance  against  the  oligarchs.  Among  those  victims 
(as  I  have  already  stated)  were  Nikeratus  the  son,  and 
Eukrates  the  brotner,  of  Nikias  who  had  perished  at  Syra* 
cuse,  thd  friend  and  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.  The 
orphan  children,  both  of  Nikeratus  and  Eukrates,  were 
taken  to  Pausanias  by  their  relative  Diognetus,  who  im- 
plored his  protection  for  them,  recounting  at  the  same  time 
the  unmerited  execution  of  their  respective  fathers,  and 
setting  forth  their  family  claims  upon  the  justice  of  Sparta» 
This  affecting  incident,  which  has  been  specially  made 
known  to  us,^  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone,  among  so  many 
families  suffering  from  the  same  cause.  Pausanias  was 
furnished  at  once  with  ample  grounds,  not  merely  for  re» 
pudiatinff  the  Thirty  altogether,  and  sending  back  the  pre- 
sents which  they  tendered  to  him  3 — but  even  for  refusing 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  30.  to6<  &XXou<  Aax(8at(toviou<  tocc  f)|ite- 

*  Lysias,  Or.  XTiii.De  Bonis  Nici»  tipac  ouiifopdc   x^c  tu>v  xptaxovra 

Prat.  I.  8.10.  icovijplac 

'  Lysias,  ui  sup.  8.  11,  13.    S9tv  05t(i>  8'  -^jXtouiAtda,  xal  icaoi  Seiva 

nau9a4a<   ^p^ato   tOvou;   elvai    xtp  iSoxoo|ACv  itticovO^vati  wort   Ilauoa- 

liQ|A({>,  Kap&8ttTpia  icoioO|fctvoc    np^c  viae  tdi  fiiv  Kap&  tu>v  tptdxovTa  Uvia 
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to  identify  himself  unreservedly  with  the  new  Oligarchy  of 
Ten  which  had  risen  upon  their  ruins.  The  voice  of  com- 
plaint— now  'for  the  nrst  time  set  free,  with  some  hopes 
of  redress — must  have  been  violent  and  unmeasured,  after 
such  a  career  as  that  of  Kritias  and  his  colleagues;  while 
the  fact  was  now  fully  manifested,  which  could  not  well 
have  come  forth  into  evidence  before,  that  the  persons  de- 
spoiled and  murdered  had  been  chiefly  opulent  men,  and 
very  frequently  even  oligarchical  men — not  politicians  of 
the  former  democracy.  Both  Pausanias,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians along  with  nim,  on  reaching  Athens,  must  have 
been  strongly  affected  by  the  facts  which  they  learnt,  and 
by  the  loud  cry  for  sympathy  and  redress  which  poured 
upon  them  from  the  most  innocent  and  respected  families. 
The  predisposition  both  of  the  King  and  the  JSphors  against 
the  policy  of  Lysander  was  materially  strengthened;  as 
well  as  their  inclination  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
of  parties,  instead  of  upholding  by  foreign  force  an  anti- 
popular  Few. 

Such  convictions  would  become  farther  confirmed  as 
Pausanias  saw  and  heard  more  of  the  real  state  Panganias 
of  affairs.  At  first  he  held  a  language  decidedly  attacks  Pel- 
adverse  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  sending  JJrtui**' 
to  them  a  herald,  and  requiring  them  to  disband  suooess. 
and  go  to  their  respective  homes.  ^  The  requisition  not 
being  obeyed,  he  made  a  faint  attack  upon  Peiraeus,  which 
had  no  e£tect.  Next  day  he  marched  down  with  two  Lace- 
daemonian morse  or  large  military  divisions,  and  three 
tribes  oftheAtheniui  Horsemen,  to  reconnoitre  the  place, 
and  see  where  a  line  of  blockade  could  be  drawn.  Some 
light  troops  annoyed  him,  but  his  troops  repulsed  them, 
even  as  far  as  the  theatre  of  Peiraeus,  where  all  the  forces 
of  Thrasybulus  were  mustered,  heavy-armed  as  well  as 
light-armed.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  here  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position,  probably  in  the  midst  of  houses  and 
streets,  so  that  all  the  light-armed  of  Thrasybulus  were 
enabled  to  set  upon  them  furiously  from  different  sides, 
and  drive  them  out  again  with  loss — two  of  the  Spartan 
polemarchs  being  here  slain.  Pausanias  was  obliged  to 
retreat  to  a  little  eminence  about  half  a  mile  off,  where  he 

o6x  ^8iXv}a«  Xa^ttv,  xi  84  ««p'  V***^     seeing  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
ifis^aro.  dxciBvai  eict  toi   iauTu>v,   as  we  may 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  81.   This     see  by  s.  38. 
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mustered  his  whole  force,  and  formed  his  hoplites  into  a 
very  deep  phalanx.  Thrasybulus  on  his  side  was  so 
encouraged  oy  the  recent  success  of  his  light-armed,  that 
he  ventured  to  bring  out  his  heavy-armed,  only  eight  deep, 
to  an  equal  conflict  on  the  open  ground.  But  he  was  here 
completely  worsted,  and  driven  back  into  Peirseus  with 
the  loss  of  150  men;  so  that  the  Spartan  King  was  able  to 
retire  to  Athens  after  a  victory  and  a  trophy  erected  to 
commemorate  it.  ^ 

The  issue  of  this  battle  was  one  extremely  fortunate 
Peace-party  for  Thrasybulus  and  his  comrades;  since  it  left 
in  Athens—  the  honours  of  the  day  with  Pausanias,  so  as  to 

•astained  . -»  •,  .  <,  '  r . 

by  Pan-  avoid  provoKiuff  enmity  or  vengeance  on  his 
•anias.  part — while  it  showed  plainly  that  the  conquest 

of  PeirsBUS,  defended  by  so  much  courage  and  military 
efficiency,  would  be  no  easy  matter.  It  disposed  Pausanias 
still  farther  towards  an  accommodation;  strengthening  also 
the  force  of  that  party  in  Athens  which  was  mvourable  to 
the  same  object,  and  adverse  to  the  Ten  Oligarchs.  This 
opposition-party  found  decided  favour  with  the  Spartan 
King,  as  well  as  with  the  Ephor  Naukleidas  who  accom- 
panied him.  Numbers  of  Athenians,  even  among  those 
Three  Thousand  by  whom  the  city  was  now  exclusively 
occupied,  came  forward  to  deprecate  farther  war  witn 
Peirseus,  and  to  entreat  that  Pausanias  would  settle  the 
quarrel  so  as  to  leave  them  all  at  amity  with  Lacedsemon. 
Xenophan  indeed,  according  to  that  narrow  and  partial 
spirit  which  pervades  his  Hellenica,  notices  no  sentiment 
in  Pausanias  except  his  jealousy  of  Lysander;  and  treats 
the  opposition  against  the  Ten  at  Athens  as  having  been 
got  up  by  his  intrigues.  2  But  it  seems  plain  that  this  is 
not  a  correct  account.  Pausanias  did  not  create  the  dis- 
cord, but  found  it  already  existing;  and  had  to  choose 
which  of  the  parties  he  would  adopt.  The  Ten  took  up 
the  oligarchical  game  after  it  had  been  thoroughly 
dishonoured  and  ruined  by  the  Thirty.  They  inspired  no 
confidence,  nor  had  they  any  hold  upon  the  citizens  in 
Athens,  except  in  so  far  as  these  latter  dreaded  reactionary 
violence,  in  case  Thrasybulus  and  his  companions  should 
re-enter  by  force.  Accordingly,  when  Pausanias  was  there 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  81-84.         xal  ixiXtut  icpoc  a9ac  icpoviivai  <uc 

*  Xenoph.  Hell  en.  ii.  4,85.  Aitaxi)     icXtloxouc  ^uXXeYofiivouc,    Xiyovtaci 
H  mA  toi»«  iv  xqp  &9XCi  (Pausanias)     do. 
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at  the  head  of  a  force  competent  to  prevent  such  dangerous 
reaction,  the  citizens  at  once  manifested  their  dispositions 
against  the  Ten,  and  favourable  to  peace  with  ^Peireeus. 
To  second  this  pacific  party  was  at  once  the  easiest  coarse 
for  Fausanias  to  take,  and  the  most  likely  to  popularise 
Sparta  in  Greece;  whereas  he  would  surely  have  entailed 
upon  her  still  more  bitter  curses  from  without,  not  to 
mention  the  loss  of  men  to  herself,  if  he  had  employed 
the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  uphold  the  Ten,  and 
subdue  PeirsBUS.  To  all  this  we  have  to  add  his  jealousy 
of  Lysander,  as  an  important  predisposing  motive,  but  only 
as  auxiliary  among  many  others. 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  Fausanias  encouraged  solicitations  pacificatioa 
for  peace  from  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  and  |ranted  by 
that  he  granted  them  a  truce  to  enable  them  to  and  \hy** 
send  envoys  to  Sparta.  Along,  with  these  Spartan 
envoys  went  Kephisophon  and  Melitus,  sent  for  *^***®"***«* 
the  same  purpose  of  entreating  peace,  by  the  party  opposed 
to  the  Ten  at  Athens;  under  the  sanction  both  of  Fausanias 
and  of  the  accompanying  Ephors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ten,  finding  themselves  discountenanced  by  Fausanias, 
sent  envoys  of  their  own  to  outbid  the  others.  They  tend- 
ered themselves,  their  walls,  and  their  city,  to  be  dealt  with 
as  the  Lacedaemonians  chose;  requiring  that  Thrasybulud, 
if  he  pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  Sparta,  should  make 
the  same  unqualified  surrender  of  Feirseus  and  Munychia. 
All  the  three  sets  of  envoys  were  heard  before  the  three 
Ephors  remaining  at  Sparta  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
assembly;  who  took  the  best  resolution  which  the  case 
admitted — to  bring  to  pass  an  amicable  settlement  between 
Athens  and  Feiraeus,  and  to  leave  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by 
fifteen  commissioners,  who  were  sent  thither  forthwith  to 
sit  in  conjunction  with  Fausanias.  This  Board  determined, 
that  the  exiles  in  Feiraeus  should  be  re-admitted  to  Athens; 
that  an  accommodation  should  take  place;  and  that  no  man 
should  be  molested  for  past  acts,  except  the  Thirty,  the 
Eleven  (who  had  been  the  instruments  of  all  executions), 
and  the  Ten  who  had  governed  in  Feiraeus.  But  Eleusis 
was  recognized  as  a  government  separate  from  Athens, 
and  left  (as  it  already  was)  in  possession  of  the  Thirty  and 
their  coadjutors;  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  all  those  who 
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might  feel  their  future  safety  compromised  at  Athens  in 
consequence  of  their  past  conduct.  ^ 

As  soon  as  these  terms  were  proclaimed,  accepted, 

and  sworn  to  by  all  parties,  Pausanias  witn  all 
The  Spar-  ^j^g  LacedsBmonians  evacuated  Attica.  Thrasy- 
eraeuate  bulus  and  the  exilos  marched  up  in  solemn 
ThrM9bu-  procession  from  Feirssus  to  Athens.  Their  first 
las  and  the  act  was  to  go  up  to  the  acropolis,  now  relieved 
Mstored—  from  its  Lacedsemoniau  garrison,  and  there  to 
harangue  offer  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving.  On  descending 
hoUw'*"'^"     ^^^°^  thence,  a  general  assembly  was  held,  in 

which — unanimously  and  without  opposition, 
as  it  should  seem — the  democracy  was  restored.  The 
government  of  the  Ten,  which  could  have  no  basis  except 
the  sword  of  the  foreigner,  disappeared  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  Thrasybulus,  while  he  strenuously  enforced 
upon  his  comrades  from  Peiresus  a  full  respect  for  the  oaths 
wnich  they  had  sworn,  and  an  unreserved  harmony  with 
their  newly  acquired  fellow-citizens,  admonished  the  as- 
sembly emphatically  as  to  the  past  events.  "You  city-men 
(he  said),  I  advise  you  to  take  just  measure  of  yourselves 
for  the  future;  and  to  calculate  fairly,  what  ground  of 
superiority  you  have,  so  as  to  pretend  to  rule  over  us.  Are 
you  juster  than  we?  "Why,  the  Demos,  though  poorer 
than  you,  never  at  any  time  wronged  you  for  the  purposes 
of  plunder;  while  you,  the  wealthiest  of  all,  have  done  many 
base  deeds  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Since  then  you  have  no 
justice  to  boast  of,  are  you  superior  to  us  on  the  score  of 
courage?  There  cannot  be  a  better  trial,  than  the  war 
which  nasiust  ended.  Affain — can  you  pretend  to  be  superior 
in  policy?  you,  who— -naving  a  fortified  city,  an  armed 
force,  plenty  of  money,  and  the  Peloponnesians  for  your 
allies — have  been  overcome  by  men  who  had  nothing  of 
the  kind  to  aid  them?  Can  you  boast  of  your  hold  over 
the  Lacedsemonians?  Whj,  they  have  just  handed  you 
over,  like  a  vicious  doff  with  a  clog  tied  to  him,  to  the 
very  Demos  whom  you  nave  wronged — and  are  now  gone 
out  of  the  countnr.  But  you  have  no  cause  to  be  uneasy 
for  the  future.  1  adiure  you,  my  friends  from  Peirseus,  in 
no  point  to  violate  tne  oaths  which  we  have  just  sworn* 
Show,  in  addition  to  your  other  glorious  exploits,  that  you 
are  honest  and  true  to  your  engagements. > 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  i,  89;  Diod.  xlv.  83.     •  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  40-42. 
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*  The  archons,  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  public 
assemblyp  wid  the  Dikasteries  appear  to  have  Kestonttitfm 
been  now  revived,  as  they  had  stood  in  the  of  the  d»- 
democracy  prior  to  the  oapture  of  the  city  by  ^^^^*°J- 
Xrysander.  This  important  restoration  seems  to  have  taken 
place  some  time  in  the  spring  of  403  b.o.,  though  we  cannot 
exactly  make  out  in  what  month.  The  first  arohon  now 
drawn  was  Eukleides,  who  gave  his  name  to  this  memorable 
year;  a  year  never  afterwards  forgotten  by  Athenians. 

ELeiisis  was  at  this  time,  and  pursuant  to  the  late 
convention,  a  city  independent  and  separate  Capture  t>f 
IromAth^is,  under  the  ffo vemment  o fthe  Thirty,  Bieugii— 

J  .'..,.       °  _.        _,.  XX  entire  re- 

«Bd  comprising  their  warmest  partisans,  it  was  union  of 
not  likely  that  this  separation  would  last;  but  fls**J^x|^ 
the  Thirty  were  themselves  the  parties  to  give  sufvirors  of 
cause  for  its  termination.    They  were  getting  *!*•  Thirtr. 
together  a  mercenary  force  at  Eleusis,  when  the  whole 
force  of  Athens  was  marched  to  forestall  their  designs. 
The  generals  at  Eleusis  came  forth  to  demand  a  conference, 
but  were  seized  and  put  to  death;  the  Thirty  themseHes, 
and  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  individuals,  £ed  out  of 
Attica;  while  the  rest  of  the  Eleusinian  occupants  were 
persuaded  bv  their  friends  from  Athens  to  come  to  an 
equal  and  honourable  accommodation.     Again  Eleusis 
became  incorporated  in  the  same  community  with  Athefeus; 
oathi^  of  mutual  amnesty  and  harmony  being  sworn  by 
every  one.  ^ 


We  have  now  passed  that  short,  but  bitter  and 
sanguinary  interval,  occupied  by  the  Thirty,  which  suc- 
ceeded so  immediately  upon  the  extinction  of  the  empireand 
independence  of  Athens,  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for 
pause  or  reflection.  A  few  words  respecting  the  rise  ai^ 
fall  of  that  empire  are  now  required — summing  up  as  it 

iXenoph.BeUen.ii. 4, 48;  Justin.  tu>v     'EXtuatvafit     dcoTpai'a|<'iv(uv, 

T.  11.    I  do  not   comprehend  the  i^tXOdvxec  iteO'  bfkwv,  iicoXiopxouvxo 

allusion  in  LjBlas,  Orat.  xxr.  Ai){t.  (ttt*  a6T(bv. 
KiraX.  'Aic<A.  s.  11— «l9l  di  oTtivsc 
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were  the  political  moral  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 
present  and  in  the  preceding  volume^  hetween  477  and 
405  B.O. 

I  related  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  the  steps  by  which 
Athens  first  acquired  her  empire — raised  it  to  its  maximum, 
including  both  maritime  and  inland  dominion — then  lost 
the  inland  portion  of  it;  which  loss  was  ratified  by  the  Thirty 
years'  Truce  concluded  with  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  in  445  b.o.  Her  maritime  empire  was  based 
upon  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  by  the  islands  in 
the  ^gean  and  the  towns  on  the  sea-board  immediately 
after  the  battles  of  Platssa  and  MykalS,  for  the  purpose 
not  merely  of  expelling  the  Persians  from  the  iBgean,  but 
of  keeping  them  away  permanently.  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  important  object  Sparta  was  altogether 
inadequate;  nor  would  it  ever  have  oeen  accomplished,  if 
Athens  had  not  displayed  a  combination  of  military  energy, 
naval  discipline,  power  of  organization,  and  honourable 
devotion  to  a  great  Pan-Hellenic  purpose — such  as  had 
never  been  witnessed  in  Grecian  history. 

The  Confederacy  of  Delos  was  formed  by  the  free  and 
spontaneous  association  of  many  dilierent  towns,  all  alike 
independent;  towns  which  met  in  synod  and  deliberated 
by  equal  vote — took  by  their  majority  resolutions  binding 
upon  all — and  chose  Athens  as  their  chief  to  enforce  these 
resolutions,  as  well  as  to  superintend  generally  thq^  war 
against  the  common  enemy.  Bui  it  was,  from  the  beginning, 
a  compact  which  permanentlv  bound  each  individual  state 
to  the  remainder.  None  had  liberty,  either  to  recede  or 
to  withhold  the  contingent  imposed  by  authority  of  the 
common  synod,  or  to  take  any  separate  steo  inconsistent 
with  its  obligations  to  the  con^deracy.  ^o  union  less 
stringent  than  this  could  have  prevented  the  renewal  of 
Persian  ascendency  in  the  ^gean.  Seceding  or  disobe* 
dient  states  were  thus  treated  as  guilty  of  treason  or 
revolt,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Athens,  as  chief,  to  repress. 
Her  first  repressions,  against  Naxos  and  other  states,  were 
undertaken  in  prosecution  of  such  duty;  in  which  if  she 
had  been  wanting,  the  confederacy  would  have  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  the  common  enemy  would  have  reappeared. 

Now  the  only  way  by  which  the  confederacy  was 
saved  from  falling  to  pieces,  was  by  being  transformed  into 
an  Athenian  empire.  Such  transformation  (as  Thucydidea 
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plainly  intimates  i)  did  not  arise  from  the  ambition  or 
deep-laid  projects  of  Athens,  but  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  larger  confederates  to  discharge  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  common  synod,  and  from  the  unwarlike  character 
of  the  confederates  generally — which  made  them  desirous 
to  commute  military  service  for  money-payment,  while 
Athens  on  her  part  was  not  less  anxious  to  perform  the 
service  and  obtain  the  money.  By  gradual  and  unforeseen 
stages,  Athens  thus  passed  from  consulate  to  empire;  in 
sudi  manner  that  no  one  could  point  out  the  precise 
moment  of  time  when  the  confederacy  of  Delos  ceased,  and 
when  the  empire  began.  Even  the  transfer  of  the  common 
fund  from  Delos  to  Athens,  which  was  the  palpable  mani- 
festation of  a  change  already  realized,  was  not  an  act  of 
high-handed  injustice  in  the  Athenians,  but  warranted  by 
prudential  views  of  the  existing  state  of  afTairs,  end  even 
proposed  by  a  leading  member  of  the  confederacy.  ^ 

But  the  Athenian  empire  came  to  include  (between 
460 — 446  B.C.)  other  cities  not  parties  to  the  confederacy 
of  Delos.  Athens  had  conquered  her  ancient  enemy  the 
island  of  ^gina,  and  had  acquired  supremacy  over  Megara, 
BoBotia,  Phokis  and  Lokris,  and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  Megarians  joined  her  to  escape  the  oppression  of  their 
neighbour  Corinth :  her  influence  over  Boeotia  was  acquired 
by  allying  herself  with  a  democratical  party  in  the  Boeotian 
cities,  against  Sparta  who  had  been  actively  interfering 
to  sustain  the  opposite  party  and  to  renovate  the  ascendency 
of  Thebes.  Athens  was, for  the  time,  successful  in  all  these 
enterprises;  but  if  we  follow  the  details,  we  shall  not  find 
her  more  open  to  reproach  on  the  score  of  aggressive 
tendencies  than  Sparta  or  Corinth.  Her  empire  was  now 
at  its  maximum;  and  had  she  been  able  to  maintain  it — or 
even  to  keep  possession  of  the  Megarid  separately,  which 
gave  her  the  means  of  barring  out  all  invasions  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus — the  future  course  of  Grecian  history  would 
have  been  materially  altered.  But  her  empire  on  land  did 
not  rest  upon  the  same  footing  as  her  empire  at  sea.  The 
exiles  in  Megara  and  Boeotia,  &c.,  and  the  anti- Athenian 
party  generally  in  those  places — combined  with  the 
rashness  of  her  general  Tolmides  at  Koroneia — deprived 
her  of  all  her  land-dependencies  near  home,  and  even 
threatened  her  with  the  loss  of  Euboea.    The  peace  con- 

>  Thucyd.  i.  97.  *  See  ob.  xlr.  of  this  History. 
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eluded  in  445  b.c.  left  her  with  all  her  maritime  and  insular 
empire  (including  Euboda);  but  with  nothing  more ;  while 
by  the  loss  of  Megara  she  was  now  open  to  invasion  from 
Peloponnesus. 

On  this  footing  she  remained  at  the  beginmoff  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war  fourteen  years  afterwards.  1  have 
shown  that  that  war  did  not  arise  (as  has  been  so  often 
asserted)  from  aggressive  or  ambitious  schemes  on  the  part 
of  Athens,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  aggression  was 
all  on  the  side  of  her  enemies,  who  were  full  of  hopes  that 
they  could  put  her  down  with  little  delay;  while  she  was 
not  merely  conservative  and  defensive,  but  even  dis- 
couraged by  the  certainty  of  destructive  invasion,  and  only 
dissuaded  from  concessions,  alike  imprudent  and  inglorious, 
by  the  extraordinary  influence  and  resolute  wisdom  of 
Perikles.  That  great  man  comprehended  well  both  the 
conditions  and  the  limits  of  Athenian  empire.  Athens  was 
now  understood  (especially  since  the  revolt  and  reconquest 
of  the  powerful  island  of  Samos  in  440  b.c.)  by  her  subjects 
and  enemies,  as  well  as  by  her  own  citizens,  to  be  mistress 
of  the  sea.  It  was  the  care  of  Perikles  to  keep  that  belief 
within  definite  boundaries,  and  to  prevent  all  waste  of  ihe 
force  of  the  city  in  making  new  or  distant  acquisitions 
which  could  not  be  permanently  maintained.  But  it  was 
also  his  care  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  lesson  of 
maintaining  their  existing  empire  unimpaired,  and  shrink- 
ing from  no  e£Port  requisite  K>r  that  end.  Though  their 
wnole  empire  was  now  staked  upon  the  chances  of  a 
perilous  war,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  promise  them  success, 
provided  that  they  adhered  to  this  conservative  policy. 

Following  the  events  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that 
Athens  did  a&ere  to  it  for  the  first  seven  years;  years  of 
suffering  and  trial,  from  the  destructive  annual  invasion, 
the  yet  more  destructive  pestilence,  and  the  revolt  of 
Mitylene— but  years  which  still  left  her  empire  unimpaired, 
B/iid  the  promises  of  Perikles  in  fair  chance  of  being  realized. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  occurred  the  unexpected 
victory  at  Sphakteria  and  the  capture  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian prisoners.  This  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 
nians a  capital  advantage,  imparting  to  them  prodigious 
confidence  of  future  success,  while  their  enemies  were  in  a 
proportional  degree  disheartened.  It  was  in  this  temper 
that  they  first  departed  from  the  conservative  precept  of 
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Perikles,  and  attempted  to  recover  (in  424  b.o.)  both  Me- 
gara  and  Boeotia.  ELad  the  great  statesman  been  alive,  ^  he 
might  have  turned  this  moment  of  superiority  to  better 
account,  and  might  perhaps  have  contrived  even  to  get 
possession  of  Megara  (a  point  of  unspeakable  importance 
to  Athens,  since  it  protected  her  against  invasion)  in  ex- 
change for  the  Spartan  captives.  But  the  general  feeling 
of  confidence  which  then  animated  all  parties  at  Athens, 
determined  them  (in  424  b.c.)  to  grasp  at  this  and  much 
more  by  force.  They  tried  to  reconquer  both  Megara  and 
Boeotia:  in  the  former  they  failed,  though  succeeding  so 
far  as  to  capture  Nissea;  in  the  latter  they  not  only  failed, 
but  suffered  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Delium. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  424  b.o.,  too, 
that  Brasidas  broke  into  their  empire  in  Thrace,  and  robbed 
them  of  Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  some  other  towns,  in- 
cludingtheir  most  precious  possession — Amphipolis.  Again 
it  seemis  that  the  Athenians — partly  from  the  discourage- 
ment caused  by  the  disaster  at  Delium,  partly  from  the 
ascendency  of  Nikias  and  the  peace  party — departed  from 
the  conservative  policy  of  Perikles;  not  by  ambitious  over- 
action,  but  by  inaction — omitting  to  do  all  that  might  have 
been  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Brasidas.  We  must 
however  never  forget,  that  their  capital  loss — Amphipolis 
— was  owing  altogether  to  the  improvidence  of  their  of- 
fbers,  and  could  not  have  been  obviated  even  by  Perikl^. 

But  though  that  great  man  could  not  have  prevented 
the  loss,  he  would  assuredly  have  deemed  no  efiPbrts  too 
great  to  recover  it;  and  in  this  respect  his  policy  was  es- 
poused by  Kleon,  in  opposition  to  Nikias  and  the  peace 
party.  The  latter  thought  it  wise  to  make  the  truce  for  a 
year;  which  so  utterly  failed  of  its  effect,  that  Nikias  was 
obliged,  even  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  conduct  an  armament 
to  Pallene  in  order  to  preserve  the  empire  against  yet 
farther  losses.  Still  Nikias  and  his  friends  would  hear  ef 
nothing  but  peace;  and  after  the  expedition  of  Kleon 
against  Amphipolis  in  the  ensuing  year  (which  failed 
partly  through  his  military  incapacity,  partly  through  the 
want  of  hearty  concurrence  in  his  political  opponents),  they 
concluded  what  is  called  the  peace  of  Nikias  m  the  ensuing 
apring.  In  this,  too,  their  calculations  are  not  less  signally 
falsified  than  in  the  previous  truce:  they  stipulate  that 

1  Bee  ch.  Hi.  of  this  History. 
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Ampbipolis  shall  be  restored,  but  it  is  as  far  from  being  res- 
tored as  ever.  To  make  the  error  still  graver  and  more  irrepar* 
able,  Nikiasi  with  the  concurrence  of  Alkibiades,  contracts 
the  alliance  with  Sparta  a  few  months  after  the  peace,, 
and  gives  up  the  captives,  the  possession  of  whom  was- 
the  only  hold  which  Athens  still  had  upon  the  Spartans. 

We  thus  have,  during  the  four  years  succeeding  th& 
battle  of  Delium  (424 — 420  b.c),  a  series  of  departures 
from  the  conservative  policy  of  terikles;  departures,  not 
in  the  way  of  ambitious  over-acquisition,  but  of  languor 
and  unwillingness  to  make  efforts  even  for  the  recovery  of 
capital  losses.  Those  who  see  no  defects  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  democracy,  except  those  of  over-ambition 
and  love  of  war,  pursuant  to  tne  jests  of  Aristophanes — 
overlook  altogether  these  opposite  but  serious  blunders  of 
Nikias  and  the  peace  party. 

Next  comes  the  ascendency  of  Alkibiades,  leading  to 
the  two  years'  campaign  in  Peloponnesus  in  conjunction 
with  Elis,  Argos,  and  Mantineia,  and  ending  in  the  com- 
plete re-establishment  of  Lacedaemonian  supremacy.  Here 
was  a  diversion  of  Athenian  force  from  its  legitimate  pur* 
pose  of  preserving  or  re-establishing  the  empire,  for  inland 
projects  which  Perikles  could  never  have  approved.  The 
island  of  Melos  undoubtedly  fell  within  his  general  con- 
ceptions of  tenable  empire  for  Athens.  But  we  may  regard 
it  as  certain  that  he  would  have  recommended  no  new  pro- 
jects, exposing  Athens  to  the  reproach  of  injustice,  so  long 
as  the  lost  legitimate  possessions  in  Thrace  remained  un- 
conquered. 

We  now  come  to  the  expedition  against  Syracuse. 
Down  to  that  period,  the  empire  of  Athens  (except  the 
possessions  in  Thrace)  remained  undiminished,  and  her 
general  power  nearly  as  great  as  it  had  ever  been  since 
445  B.O.  That  expedition  was  the  one  great  and  fatal  de- 
parture from  the  Periklean  policy,  bringing  upon  Athens 
an  amount  of  disaster  from  which  she  never  recovered.  It 
was  doubtless  an  error  of  over-ambition.  Acquisitions  in 
Sicily,  even  if  made,  lay  out  of  the  conditions  of  permanent 
empire  for  Athens;  and  however  imposing  the  first  effect 
of  success  might  have  been,  they  would  only  have  dis- 
seminated her  strength,  multiplied  her  enemies^  and 
wakened  her  in  all  quarters.  But  though  the  expedition 
itself  was  thus  indisputably  ill-advised,  and  therefore  ought 
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to  count  to  the  discredit  of  the  public  judgment  at  Athens 
•^-we  are  not  to  impute  to  that  public  an  amount  of  blame 
in  any  way  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  guilty  of  unmeasured  and 
unconquerable  esteem  for  Nikias.  Though  Ferikles  would 
have  strenuously  opposed  the  project,  yet  he  could  not 
possibly  have  foreseen  the  enormous  ruin  in  which  it  would 
end ;  nor  could  such  ruin  have  been  brought  about  by  any 
man  existing,  save  Nikias.  Even  when  the  people  com- 
mitted the  aggravated  imprudence  of  sending  out  the  se- 
cond expedition,  Demosthenes  doubtless  assured  them  that 
he  would  speedily  either  take  Syracuse  or  brin^  back  both 
armaments,  with  a  fair  allowance  for  the  losses  inseparable 
from  failure;  and  so  he  would  have  done,  if  the  obstinacy 
of  Nikias  had  permitted.  In  measuring  therefore  the  ex- 
tent of  misjudgement  fairly  imputable  to  the  Athenians  for 
this  ruinous  undertaking,  we  must  always  recollect,  that 
first  the  failure  of  the  siege,  next  the  ruin  of  the  armament, 
did  not  arise  from  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  case,  but  from 
the  personal  defects  of  the  commander. 

After  the  Syracusan  disaster,  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  about  adhering  to,  or  departing  from  the  Fe- 
riklean  policy.  Athens  is  like  Patroklus  in  the  Iliad,  after 
Apollo  nas  stunned  him  by  a  blow  on  the  back  and 
loosened  his  armour.  Nothing  but  the  slackness  of  her 
enemies  allowed  her  time  for  a  partial  recovery,  so  as  to 
make  increased  heroism  a  substitute  for  impaired  force, 
even  against  doubled  and  tripled  difficulties.  And  the  years 
of  struggle  which  she  now  went  through  are  among  the 
most  glorious  events  in  her  history.  These  years  present 
many  misfortunes,  but  no  serious  misjudgement;  not  to 
mention  one  peculiarly  honourable  moment,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Four  Hundred.  I  have  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters  examined  into  the  blame  imputed  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  not  accepting  the  overtures  of  peace  after  the 
battle  of  Kyzikus,  and  for  dismissing  Alkibiades  after  the 
battle  of  Notium.  On  both  points  their  conduct  has  been 
shown  to  be  justifiable.  And  after  all,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  partially  recovering  themselves  in  408  b.o.,  when 
the  unexpected  advent  of  Gyrus  set  the  seal  to  their 
destiny. 

The  bloodshed  after  the  recapture  of  MitylSne  and 
SkionS,  and  still  more  that  which  succeeded  the  capture  of 
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Melo8,  are  disgraceful  to  the  humanity  of  AthenSy  and  stand 
in  pointed  contrast  with  the  treatment  of  Samos  when  re- 
conquered by  Ferikles.  But  they  did  not  contribute 
sensibly  to  break  down  her  power;  though  being  recollected 
with  aversion  after  other  incidents  were  forgotten,  they 
are  alluded  to  in  later  times  as  if  they  had  caused  the  fall 
of  the  empire.  ^ 

I  have  thought  it  important  to  recall,  in  this  short 
summary,  the  leading  events  of  the  seventy  years  preceding 
405  B.C.,  in  order  thcS  it  may  be  understood  to  what  degree 
Athens  was  politically  or  prudentially  to  blame  for  the  great 
downfall  which  she  then  underwent.  Her  downfall  had 
one  ^at  cause — we  may  almost  say,  one  single  cause — the 
Sicilian  expedition.  Tne  empire  of  Athens  both  was,  and 
appeared  to  be,  in  exul^erant  strength  when  that  expedition 
was  sent  forth;  strength  more  than  sufficient  to  bear  up 
against  all  moderate  faults  or  moderate  misfortunes,  such 
as  no  government  ever  long  escapes.  But  the  catastrophe 
of  Syracuse  was  something  overpassing  in  terrific  calamity 
all  Grecian  experience  and  all  power  of  foresight.  It  was 
like  the  Bussian  campaign  of  1812  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon; though  by  no  means  imputable,  in  an  equal  degree, 
to  vice  in  the  original  project.  No  Qrecian  power  could 
bear  up  against  such  a  death-wound;  and  the  prolonged 
struggle  of  Athens,  after  it,  is  not  the  least  wonderful  part 
of  the  whole  war. 

Nothing  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  is  so 
remarkable  as  the  Athenian  empire;  taking  it  as  it  stood 
in  its  completeness,  &om  about  460-41 3  b.o.  (the  date  of 
the  Syracusan  catastrophe),  or  still  more  from  460-424  b.o. 
(the  date  when  Brasidas  made  his  conquest?  in  Thrace). 
After  the  Syracusan  catastrophe,  the  conditions  of  the 
empire  were  altogether  changed;  it  was  irretrievable 
broken  up,  though  Athens  stul  continued  an  energetic 
struggle  to  retain  some  of  the  fragments.  But  if  we  view 
it  as  it  had  stood  before  that  event,  during  the  period  of 
its  integrity^  it:  is  a  sight  marvellous  to  contemplate,  and 
its  working  must  be  pronounced,  in  my  judgement,  to  have 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  Grecian  world.  No  Grecian 
state  except  Athens  could  have  sufficed  to  organise  such  a 

>  This  I. apprehend  to  hAve  been     fiyav   86Eaaa    icpooTaTt-6ttv  ^ 
in  the  mind  of  Xenophon— D^e  Be-     icoXic  ioTtpi^GT]  t^^  ^p^^^,  Ac. 
4tttb«c^  ^  •(   'EittiT',  imX  <bpc«bc 
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ay&temi  or  ta  hold^  in  partial,  though  regulatedi  continuous 
and  specific  communion,  so  many  little  states,  each 
animated  with  that  force  of  political  repulsion  instinctive 
in  the  Grecian  mind.  This  was  a  mighty  task,  worthy  of 
Athens,  and  to  which  no  state  except  Athens  was  compe- 
tent^ We  have  already  seen  in  part,  and  we  shall  see  still 
farther,  how  little  quaufied  Sparta  was  to  perform  it:  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  a  like  fruitless 
essay  on  the  part  of  Thebes. 

As  in  regard  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  generally, 
so.  in  regard  to  her  empire — it  has  been  customary  with 
historians  to  take  notice  of  little  except  the  bad  side.  But 
my  conviction  is,  and  I  have  shown  grounds  for  it  in  Chap, 
xlvii^  that  the  empire  of  Athens  was  not  harsh  and  oppres- 
sive, as  it  is  commonly  depicted.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  her  dominion — at  a  time  when  the  whole  transit  and 
commerce  of  the  ^gean  was  under  one  maritime  system, 
which  excluded  all  irregular  force — when  Persian  snips  of 
war  were  kept  out  of  the  waters,  and  Persian  tribute- 
officers  away  from  the  seaboard — when  the  disputes 
inevitable  among  so  many  little  communities  could  be 
peaceably  redressed  by  the  mutual  ri^ht  of  application  to 
the  tribunals  at  Athens — and  when  these  tribunals  were 
also  such  as  to  present  to  sufferers  a  refuge  against  wrongs 
done  even  by  individual  citizens  of  Athens  herself  (to  use 
the  expression  of  the  oligarchical  Phrynichus  i) — the  con- 
dition of  the  maritime  G-reeks  was  materially  better  than 
it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  will  be  seen  to  become  after- 
wards. Her  empire,  if  it  did  not  inspire  attachment^  cer- 
tainly provoked  no  antipathy,  among  the  bulk  of  the  citizens 
of  the  subject-communities,  as  is  shown  by  the  party-char- 
acter of  the  revolts  against  her.  If  in  her  imperial  char- 
acter she  exacted  obedience,  she  also  fulfilled  duties  and 
ensured  protection — to  a  degree  incomparably  greater 
than  was  ever  realized  by  Sparta.  And  even  if  she  had 
been  ever  so  much  disposed  to  cramp  the  free  play  of  mind 
and  purpose  among  her  subjects — a  disposition  which  is 
no  w&y  proved — the  very  circumtances  of  her  own  demo- 
cracy, vfiih  its  open  antithesis  of  j^olitical  parties,  univer- 
sal liberty  of  speech,  and  manifold  individual  energy,  would 
do  much  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end, 
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and  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  dependent  communities 
even  without  her  own  intention. 

Without  being  insensible  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the 
misdeeds  of  imperial  Athens,  I  believe  that  her  empire 
was  a  great  comparative  benefit,  and  its  extinction  a  great 
loss,  to  her  own  subjects.  But  still  more  do  I  believe  it 
to  have  been  a  good,  looked  at  with  reference  to  Pan- 
Hellenic  interests.  Its  maintenance  furnished  the  only 
possibility  of  keeping  out  foreign  intervention,  and  leaving 
the  destinies  of  Greece  to  depend  upon  native,  spontaneous, 
untrammeled  Grecian  agencies.  The  downfall  of  the 
Athenian  empire  is  the  signal  for  the  arms  and  corruption 
of  Persia  again  to  make  tnemselves  felt,  and  for  the  re- 
enslavement  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  under  her  tribute- 
officers.  What  is  still  worse,  it  leaves  the  Grecian  world 
in  a  state  incapable  of  repelling  any  energetic  foreign 
attack,  and  open  to  the  overruling  march  of  "the  man  of 
Macedon"  half  a  century  afterwards.  For  such  was  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  Grecian  world  to  political  non- 
integration  or  disintegration,  that  the  rise  of  the  Athenian 
empire,  incorporating  so  many  states  into  one  system,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  most  extraordinary  accident.  Nothing 
but  genius,  energy,  discipline,  and  democracy  of  Athens, 
could  have  brought  it  about;  nor  even  she,  unless  favoured 
and  pushed  on  by  a  very  peculiar  train  of  antecedent 
events.  But  having  once  got  it,  she  mightperfectly  well 
have  kept  it;  and  had  she  done  so,  the  Hellenic  world 
would  have  remained  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  repel 
foreign  intervention,  either  from  Susa  or  from  Pella.  When 
we  reflect  how  infinitely  superior  was  the  Hellenic  mind 
to  that  of  all  surrounding  nations  and  races — how  com- 
pletely its  creative  agency  was  stifled,  as  soon  as  it  came 
under  the  Macedonian  dictation — and  how  much  more  it 
might  perhaps  have  achieved,  if  it  had  enjoyed  another 
isentury  or  half-century  of  freedom,  under  the  stimulating 
headship  of  the  most  progressive  and  most  intellectual  of 
all  its  separate  communities — we  shall  look  with  double 
regret  on  the  ruin  of  the  Atheniui  empire,  as  accelerating, 
without  remedy,  the  universal  ruin  of  Grecian  independence, 
political  action  and  mental  grandeur. 
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APPENDIX. 

IN  EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLAN  OF  BYBACUSE,  AND  THE 
OPEBATIONS  DUBING  THE  ATHENIAN  SIEGE. 

In  the  description  giren  of  this  memorahle  erent  by  Thncydid^s,  there 
is  a  good  deal  which  is  only  briefly  and  imperfectly  explained.  He 
certainly  has  left  us  various  difficulties,  in  the  solution  of  wbich  wo 
cannot  advance  beyond  conjecture  more  or  less  plausible  ;  but  there  are 
some  which  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  a  ihore  satisfactory  solution  than 
has  yet  been  offered. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  an  Appendix  annexed  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
Thucydidds  (p.  205  «eg.)t  together  with  two  Plans,  has  bestowed  much 
pains  on  the  elucidation  of  these  difficulties:  also  Golonel  Leake,  in 
his  valuable  remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Syracuse  (the  perusal  of 
which,  prior  to  their  appearance  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Literature,  I  owe  to  his  politeness) ;  Serra  di  Faloo,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  Antichit^  di  Sicilia;  and  Saverio  Gavallari  (the 
architect  employed  in  1839,  in  the  examination  and  excavation  of  the 
ground  which  furnished  materials  for  the  work  of  Serra  di  Kalco)  in  a 
separate  pamphlet — Zt^r  Topographic  von  Syrakus— printed  in  the  G5t- 
tinger  Studien  for  1846,  and  afterwards  reprinted  at  Gottingen.  With 
■all  the  aid  derived  from  these  comments,  I  arrive  at  conclusions  on 
some  points  different  from  all  of  them,  which  I  shall  now  proceed 
shortly  to  state— keeping  closely  and  exclusively  to  Thucydidds  and 
the  Athenian  siege,  and  not  professing  to  meddle  with  Syracuse  as  it 
stood  afterwards. 

The  excavations  of  M.  Gavallari  (in  1839)  determined  one  point  of  some 
importance  which  was  not  before  known;  the  situation  and  direction 
-of  the  western  wall  of  the  outer  city  or  Achradina.  This  wall  is  not 
marked  on  the  Plan  of  Dr.  Arnold  nor  alluded  to  in  his  Bemarks :  but 
it  appears  in  that  of  Golonel  Leake  and  in  Serra  di  Falco  as  well  as 
in  Gavallari;  and  will  be  found  noted  in  the  Plan  hereunto  annexed. 

Bespecting  Achradina,  Golonel  Leake  remarks  (p.  7)— "That  it  was 
-distinctly  divided  by  nature  into  an  upper  portion  to  the  north-east, 
adjacent  to  the  outer  sea— and  a  lower  in  the  opposite  direction,  ad- 
jacent to  the  two  harbours  of  Syracuse."  Now  M.  Gavallari,  in  his 
Dissertation  (p.  16  aeq.),  offers  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  wall 
just  indicated  enclosed  only  the  former  of  these  two  portions ;  that  it 
^id  not  reach  from  the  outer  sea  across  to  the  Great  Harbour,  but 
turned  eastward  by  the  great  stone-quarries  of  the  Gapucines  and 
Novanteris,  leaving  the  "lower  portion  adjacent  to  the  two  harbours," 
open  and  unfortified.  The  inner  and  the  outer  city  (Ortygia  and  Achra- 
•dina)  were  thus  at  this  time  detached  from  each  other,  each  having  its 
own  separate  fortification,  and  not  included  within  any  common  wall, 
IThey  were  separated  from  each  other  by  this  intermediate  low  ground, 
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which  is  eyen  now  fall  of  tomhs,  and  exhibits  an  extensive  Nekropolis. 
We  know  that  it  was  the  habit,  almost  universal,  among  the  Greeks^ 
to  bnry  their  dead  close  to  the  town,  but  without  the  walls:  Colonel 
Leake's  remarks  (p.  6)  tend  much  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  buriaU 
place  of  the  inner  and  outer  city  of  Syracuse  must  originally  haye  been 
without  the  walls  of  both ;  though  he  seems  not  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  M.  Cavallari's  Dissertation,  and  conceives  the  original  western 
wall  of  Achradina  as  reaching  across  all  the  way  to  the  Great  Harbour* 
As  far  as  we  can  trust  the  language  of  Biodorus,  which  is  certainly 
loose,  he  describes  the  fortifications  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina  as  com- 
pletely distinct,  during  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gelonian  dynasty— t-^c  ic6Xeu>«  xaxeXdpovTo  xr^v  xt  'Axpafiivtjv  xal  T7)> 
N'^aov  dpL90Tipu)v  tu)v  T6itu)v  toOtcov  txAvxoDv  tfiiov  Ttljroc,  xaXu>c  xaTSj- 
neuaoixevov  (xi.  78).  Here  Diodorus  seems  to  conceive  Achradina  and 
Ortygia  as  constituting  only  a  part  of  Syracuse;  which  was  certainly 
true  from  and  after  the  time  of  the  despot  Dionysius,  but  was  not  true 
either  at  the  time  which  immediately  followed  the  Gelonian  dynasty^ 
or  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  siege. 

That  Ortygia  and  Achradina  must  originally  have  joined,  and  must 
have  been  from  the  first  included  in  one  common  fortification,  has  been 
assumed  without  any  positive  proof,  because  it  seemed  natural.  But 
this  presumption  is  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  the  ground  between 
the  two  constitutes  the  Nekropolis,  which  thus  raises  a  stronger  counter^ 
presumption  that  that  ground  could  not  originally  have  been  included 
within  the  fortifications. 

If  the  inner  and  the  outer  city  were  originally  separate  towns  and 
separate  fortifications,  did  they  ever  become  united,  and  at  what  time? 
In  my  fifth  volume  (ch.  xliii.  p.  66-88)  I  expressed  myself  inaccurately 
on  this  subject,  being  then  unacquainted  with  the  Bemarks  either  of 
Colonel  Leake  or  M.  Cavallari.  I  said  that  in  the  pacification  which 
succeeded  after  the  settlement  of  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  <^we  may  assume  as  certain,  that  th& 
separate  fortifications  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina  were  abolished,  and 
that  from  henceforward  there  was  only  one  fortified  city,  until  the 
time  of  the  despot  Dionysius,  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards."  I  now 
believe  that  they  remained  separate  at  the  time  when  Nikias  first 
arrived  in  Sicily.  But  I  cannot  go  along  with  M.  Cavallari  in  thinking 
that  they  continued-  so  permanently,  even  throughout  and  after  the- 
Athenian  siege.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  during  that  siege,  they  must 
hav«  been  covered  by  a  common  fortification— the  new  wall  built  by 
the  Syracusans  after  the  arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily.  The  feelings  of 
the  Greeks  about  the  propriety  of  burial  without  the  walls  of  the  town,, 
could  not  but  give  way  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves  against 
a  besieging  enemy;  and  this  necessity  was  first  presented  to  them  by 
the  prospect  of  a  siege  from  Athens.  Having  once  become  familiar  with 
the  protection  of  one  common  wall,  reaching  from  sea  to  harbour  all 
across,  and  covering  both  inner  and  outer  city,  they  were  not  likely 
to  forego  it  afterwards. 

We  may  thus  lay  it  down  that  when  Nikias  first  threatened  Syracuse^ 

and  when    the  first  battle  was   fought  near  the  Olympieion  (October 

416  B.C.),— the   two  towns  of  which  Syracuse  was  composed  were  still 

.  distinct  and  separately  fortified.   Assuming  Nikias  to  land  in  the  Great 
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Harbour,  and  to  gain  a  victory  rendering  him  master  of  the  field,  he 
would  be  able  to  occupy  the  open  space  between  them,  to  cut  them 
off  from  each  other,  and  to  blockade  both  with  comparatively  little 
trouble;  either  separately  by  distinct  walls— or  jointly  by  one  block- 
ading wall  running  across  from  sea  to  sea  westward  of  the  wall  of 
Achradina,  but  eastward  of  the  Temenites. 

As  soon  as  Nikias  returned  to  his  winter  quarters  at  Katana,  the 
Byracusans  busied  themselves  in  guarding  against  this  danger.  "They 
built  during  the  winter  an  outer  protecting  wall  along  the  whole  space 
fronting  Epipolee,  comprehending  the  Temenites  within  it,  in  order  that 
the  enemy  might  be  hindered  from  carrying  their  wall  of  circumvalla- 
tion  across  any  space  smaller  than  that  which  was  thus  enclosed." 
'EtsI^^iCov  8e  xal  ol  Supaxdaiot  sv  T<p  )^eipLU>vi  itp6<  t«  t^  itdXei,  t6v  Te/jievi- 
T1QV  cvt6<  icoiiQ9d(ievoi,  Tsl^oc  napa  nav  to  icpoc  "^^^  'EniicoXa^  6pu>v,  8icu>c 
(17)  8i'  iXdaaovoc  e6anoTsl;^ioToi  u>9iv  (vi.  75).  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
wall  thus  described  began  probably  at  the  innermost  cleft  of  Santa 
Bonagia,  was  carried  in  a  direction  rather  west  of  south,  to  the  out- 
side of  Apollo  Temenites,  and  from  thence  down  to  the  Great  Harbour 
— so  as  to  form  an  outer  covering  wall,  and  materially  to  increase  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  besiegers  would  to  have  contend.  I  have 
marked  on  the  annexed  Flan  what  I  imagine  to  have  been  its  direction 
by  the  letters  G,  H,  I.  The  commentators,  in  marking  out  where  they 
supposed  this  new  wall  to  have  ranged,  seem  to  me  to  attend  only  to 
a  part  of  the  sentence  of  Thucydidds,  and  not  to  the  whole;  they  con- 
ceive an  outlying  wall  carried  out  from  the  fortifications  of  the  city 
just  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  the  Temenites — but  they  do  not  advert 
to  the  other  words  of  the  historian,  that  the  new  wall  was  "carried  along 
the  entire  frontage  towards  Epipola,  for  the  special  purpose  of  rendering 
an  extended  and  difficult  blockade  indispensable  to  the  besiegers."  The 
wall,  as  I  have  ventured  to  delineate  it,  does  little  more  than  render 
the  full  meaning  of  all  these  words  taken  together,  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Syracusan  purpose  could  be  most  easily  accomplished.  The  new 
wall,  starting  from  the  cleft  of  Santa  Bonagia,  would  not  actually  join 
the  old  wall,  but  it  would  nevertheless  serve  as  a  new,  advanced,  and 
defensible  protection  to  the  city,  securing  both  the  inner  city  (Ortygia) 
and  the  outer  city  (Achradina)  at  once.  At  this  time,  probably,  Syra- 
cusans  were  more  afraid  of  a  second  attack  from  the  side  of  the  Great 
Harbour,  since  this  was  the  place  where  Nikias  had  made  his  recent 
disembarkation  ;  and  the  new  wall  now  constructed  was  an  important 
additional  defence  from  that  side. 

They  next  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  defence  from  the  side 
of  Epipolee. 

In  this  latter  scheme,  however,  they  were  forestalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  started  from  Eatana  without  their  knowledge,  disembarked 
their  troops  near  a  place  or  spot  called  Leon,  and  hastened  by  a  forced 
march  up  to  the  summit  of  EpipolSB  called  EurySilus— which  they  approach- 
ed from  the  plain  of  Thapsus,  the  side  farthest  removed  from  Syra- 
cuse. Colonel  Leake,  and  Kiepert  in  his  map,  place  Leon  on  the  sea- 
shore, south  of  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  and  about  half-way  between 
that  point  and  Aohradina-^immediately  under  the  steep  ascent  direct 
from  the  sea  to  Eury&lus  :  and  Eiepert  draws  a  line  straight  from  Leon 
(so  placed)  to  the  Eury&lus,  as  if  he  supposed  that  the  Athenian  army 
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clambered  straight  up.  But  this  is  difficult  to  suppose :  for  Thnoydidfis 
says  that  the  Athenian  army  ran  towards  the  Enry&lus  (i^ibpai  Spifxcpi 
▼i.  97) :  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  hoplites  to  have  run  straight 
up  the  side  of  the  cliff  as  it  stands  marked  on  the  map.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Arnold  (ad  Thuc.  yi.  97)  that  the  words  of  Thucydidds  do  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  place  called  Leon  was  on  the  sea,  nor  in- 
timate what  distance  it  was  from  the  sea.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
Leon,  as  well  as  the  landing  place  of  Nikias,  was  a  place  somewhere 
north  of  the  peninsula  of  Thapsusi  and  that  the  Athenian  troops, 
baring  come  there  on  ship-board  from  Katana,  were  disembarked  be- 
fore the  fleet  reached  that  peninsula.  There  probably  was  a  regular 
road  or  mountain  path,  ascending  from  the  plain  of  Thapsus  and  reach- 
ing Euryftlua  from  the  northern  side  of  Epipolas — a  road  good 
enough,  in  most  parts,  for  the  Athenians  to  pass  over  at  a  run.  This 
ascent,  as  being  the  farthest  removed  from  Syracuse,  would  be  the  most 
likely  for  them  to  be  able  to  accomplish  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Syracusans. 

The  position  of  the  fort  of  Labdalum,  built  by  Nikias,  has  been 
differently  marked  by  different  authors.  Colonel  Leake  places  it  (Notes 
on  Syracuse,  p.  63)  higher  up  than  Mongibellisi,  between  that  point 
and  Belvedere.  I  incline  to  think  that  this  is  higher  than  the  reality. 
The  words  of  Thucydidfts— 4n'  fixpoic  tok  xpTjfxvoIc  tu>v  '£i:inoX(I>v  6pti)v 
icpoc  xd  MiTocpa — are  translated  by  him  ''on  the  highest  rocks  of  EpipolsB, 
looking  towards  Megara,"  but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  rather  mean 
'-'^on  the  extremity  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipolse,  looking  towards  Megara." 
The  position  fixed  on  by  Colonel  Leake  seems  inconveniently  distant 
from  the  main  operations  of  Nikias  lower  down  onEpipolee:  moreover, 
if  the  fort  of  Labdalum  had  been  there  placed,  it  would  have  guarded 
the  path  from  Belvedere  down  to  Epipolee,  and  would  have  obstructed 
Gylippus  in  his  march  by  that  path  into  Syracuse— which  we  shall  find 
hereafter  that  it  did  not.  I  thiuk  that  the  fort  of  Labdalum  must  have 
been  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  somewhat  eastward  of  Mongibellisi,  and 
more  to  the  westward  than  it  stands  in  the  Plan  of  Guller:  see  Goller^s 
note,  ad  vi.  97,  and  the  Plan  annexed  to  his  Thucydidds— and  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Arnold— in  Arnold's  Thucydid.  p.  267-269. 

Two  other  problems  come  next.  1.  The  site  of  Sykd.  2.  What  is 
the  Athenian  Circle? 

The  Athenians,  having  finished  and  garrisoned  Labdalum,  ''des- 
cended to  8yk6,  sat  down,  and  fortified  the  Circle  with  all  speed." 
Many  writers  consider  Sykd  as  a  corruption  or  local  pronunciation  of 
Tychd,  designating  the  hamlet  or  suburb  joining  Achradina  at  its  north- 
western extremity,  just  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  northern  cliff  of 
Epipolffi.  Colonel  Leake  and  others  place  Sykft  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  slope  of  Epipolte,  near  upon  the  southern  cliff.  But  the  reason 
which  he  gives  for  placing  Sykd  near  the  southern  cliff,  is  not  ade- 
quate. He  founds  his  opinion  upon  a  construction  of  a  passage  of 
Thucydidds  (vi.  99),  which  appears  to  me  less  correct  and  convenient 
than  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold,  with  whose  note  on  the  passage  I 
perfectly  concur. 

I  think  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  place  called  Syki 
wllh  tiie  Syracntan  suburb  afterwards  known  as  TycM,  from  the  Temple 
xtoae:  and  I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  (p.  270)  in  placing  Bykd  "on 
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the  middle  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse,  exactly  to  the  south-ward  of  Tar- 
getta** — or  at  least  nearly  southward  of  that  point.  So  also  M.  Firmin 
Bidot  places  it,  in  the  Flan  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  French 
translation  of  Thncydidds. 

I  also  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  M.  Firmin  Didot,  in  con- 
sidering that  the  expression  The  Circle  (6  xuxXo^)  means  (—not  the 
entire  wall  of  circumvallation  projected  hy  the  Athenians,  hut)  a  se- 
parate walled  enclosure,  to  serve  as  a  central  point  from  whence  the 
wall  was  to  he  carried  northward  towards  Trogilus,  and  southward- 
first  to  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolte,  afterwards  to  the  G-reat  Harbour. 
M.  Didot  defends  this  opinion  in  an  elaborate  note  (ad  Tbucyd.  vi. 
96):  Dr.  Arnold  also  gives  some  reasons  which  (in  my  judgement)  are 
not  so  strong  as  they  might  have  been  made.  He  considers  one  passage 
of  Thucydid6s  as  making  against  hira,  which,  properly  construed,  is 
in  his  favour;  and  he  therefore  proposes  a  double  sense  for  the  word 
%6xXoc— sometimes  meaning  ''the  entire  circumvallation" — sometimes 
«the  central  walled  enclosure  separately."  I  think  that  6  xuxXoc  altoaya 
has  the  latter  meaning,  and  that  the  double  sense  supposed  by  Dr. 
Arnold  is  not  to  be  found  in  Thucydidds. 

The  next  doubt  is,  about  the  first  counter-wall  constructed  by  the 
Syracusans  to  cut  and  obstruct  the  intended  line  of  blockade.  Goller, 
M.  Didot,  and  Mr.  Dunbar,  suppose  this  counter-wall  (t^xdpaiov  Teix^c) 
to  have  been  carried  across  Epipolo!,  north  of  the  Athenian  Circle  or 
xuxXoc.  On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Leake  (p.  56),  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  suppose  it  to  have  been  carried  south  of  the  Athenian 
Circle,  but  along  the  platform  of  Keapolis  under  Epipolse,  and  not  at 
all  on  EpiptilsB  itself.  See  Dr.  Arnold's  remarks,  p.  270,  271;  and  the 
Plans  of  Guller,  and  M.  Didot,  and  Colonel  Leake. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  is  wholly  inadmissible.  If  it  were 
adopted,  the  counter-wall  would  have  been  carried  exactly  across  the 
spot  where  the  Athenians  were  then  actually  working,  and  a  battle 
must  immediately  have  ensued,  which  was  what  the  Syracusans  did 
not  desire.  The  great  reason  which  seems  to  have  induced  Goller  and 
others  to  adopt  this  supposition,  is,  a  theory  about  the  third  or  last 
counter-wall  (eY»«pffiov  xt I^oO  constructed  by  the  Syracusans,  and  its 
supposed  junction  with  the  first.  I  shall  hereafter  show  that  this  last- 
mentioned  theory  is  erroneous,  when  I  come  to  explain  the  third  or 
last  counter-wall. 

The  second  supposition,  whereby  this  first  counter-wall  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  carried  along  the  platform  of  Neapolis,  has  not 
the  like  force  of  positive  argument  against  it.  Yet  it  appears  to  me 
less  probable  than  that  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  and  in  which 
I  describe  this  counter-wall  as  having  stretched  upward  along  the 
slope  of  EpipolaSf  south  of  the  Athenian  Circle;  from  a  point  of  the 
city-wall  beneath,  to  the  brink  or  crest  of  the  southern  cliff  above. 

Bespecting  the  nature  and  purpose  of  a  counter-wall  built  by 
besieged  parties  such  as  the  Syracusans— there  is  one  point  which  the 
expositors  are  apt  to  forget.  To  answer  the  purpose  contemplated  by 
the  besieged,  such  a  counter-wall  must  not  only  traverse  the  enemy's 
intended  line  of  blockade,  but  it  must  have  something  for  both  its 
extremities  to  rest  upon.  Of  course  it  starts  from  the  city- wall,  there- 
fore one  of  its  extremities  is  perfectly  well  supported:  but  unless  the 
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other  or  farther  extremity  be  supported  also,  the  besiegers  will  be  able 
to  turn  it,  and  get  behind  it,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  attack  it 
in  front.  The  besiegers  are  naturally  the  strongest  in  the  field— other- 
wise- they  would  not  be  engaged  in  constructing  a  wall  of  circumval- 
lation.  What  advantage  would  the  besieged  gain,  therefore,  by  carry- 
ing out  a  counter-wall  across  the  besieging  line  of  blockade —  if  the 
farther  extremity  of  their  counter-wall  rested  upon  mere  open  space, 
so  that  the  besiegers  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  along  its 
front,  and  get  round  behind  it? 

That  the  counter-wall  now  built  by  the  Syracusans  was  not  to  be 
thus  turned,  is  sufficiently  evident;  otherwise  the  Athenians  would  not 
have  taken  the  risk  and  trouble  of  storming  it  in  front.  It  must  there- 
fore have  had  something  for  its  farther  extremity  to  rest  upon.  Now 
in  the  course  which  I  suppose  it  to  have  taken,  this  is  provided  for. 
The  precipitous  southern  cliff  formed  its  farther  extremity,  and  pre- 
vented the  Athenians  from  turning  it,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to 
attack  it  in  front,  wherein  they  were  able  and  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed.  What  still  farther  confirms  my  view,  that  the  steep  southern 
cliff  formed  the  flank  support  of  this  first  counter-wall,  is— that  the 
Athenians,  immediately  after  their  victory,  take  possession  of  the 
southern  cliff  and  fortify  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  ever  again  serving 
the  Syracusans  for  the  like  purpose :  vi.  101,  l.  T^  8i  6oTtpata  dno  xou 
x6»Xoo  iTsijriCov  t6v  xpi)|Av6v  t6v  6:tep  tou  IXoo;,  Ac. 

Now  if  we  adopt  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  others,  that 
this  counterwall  ran  along  the  platform  of  Neapolis,  upon  what  are 
we  to  suppose  that  its  farther  extremity  rested,  or  what  was  there  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  turning  it,  and  getting  behind  it?  If  it 
had  been  possible  for  them  to  turn  it,  they  would  not  have  attacked 
it  in  front.  Upon  the  supposition  which  I  am  now  considering,  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 

Colonel  Leake  and  Dr.  Arnold  suppose  that  the  Athenians  got 
down  the  openings  in  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolee,  in  order  to  attack 
this  counter-wall  which  was  on  the  lower  platform.  But  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  Thucydidds  gives  of  the  attack,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
any  such  descent  on  the  part  of  the  assailants;  nothing  at  all  like 
what  he  says  in  describing  the  attack  upon  the  second  Syracusan 
C3unter-work,  where  he  expressly  mentions  the  Athenians  as  descend- 
ing from  Epipolee  to  the  level  ground, — aOxol  n«pl  6p8pov  xaToPdvtsc 
dic6  Tu>v  'EitiTToXwv  ««  to'  6|iaX6v  (vi.  101),  Ac.  Colonel  Leake  (p.  66) 
founds  an  argument  upon  the  words  of  Thucydidds  Kpora-c(ikaiiL^a>toytxt^ 
Td«  6<p65ouC)  which  he  interprets  to  mean  the  two  or  three  npoa|)doetc 
or  practicable  openings  in  the  cliff  for  descent.  But  I  have  already 
remarked  in  my  note  that  xdc  i96Sou<  seems  to  me  to  mean  ''the  attacks 
of  the  enemy"— not  "the  roads  by  which  he  might  attack."  Besides,  if 
the  attack  were  made  in  the  manner  thus  supposed— by  the  Athenians 
from  the  cliff,  upon  the  Syracusan  counter-wall  running  along  the 
lower  level— this  would  imply  that  the  Athenians  were  previously  in 
possession  and  occupation  of  the  southern  brink  or  edge  of  the  cliff; 
whereas  Thucydidfts,  in  his  next  chapter,  tells  us  that  they  moved 
thither  afterward;  from  the  Circle  (vi.  101,  1). 

^he  words  bnotttxlCttv— xdrwOtv  too  xoxXoo  xwv  •A9iivaio)v— (vi.  100) 
"■•••••Mily  Imply  that  this  new  counter-wall  ran  along  a  plat- 
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form  upon  a  lower  level  than  Epipolse.  They  merely  imply  that  it 
hegan  at  a  point  lower  on  the  slope  and  ran  up  to  a  higher;  the  first 
half  of  its  course  heing  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Athenian  Circle.  I 
will  here  add,  that  Thucydidds,  in  his  description,  manifests  no  know- 
ledge of  that  intermediate  level  which  expositors  speak  of  as  the  plaU 
form  of  Neapolis.  He  mentions  only  the  olifiF  above,  and  the  marsh 
beneath. 

Bespecting  the  second  counter-work  of  the  Syracusans— the  pali- 
«ade  and  ditch  dug  across  the  marsh— there  is  no  material  difficulty, 
except  that  none  of  the  commentators  tells  us  upon  what  support  its 
farther  extremity  rested,  or  what  prevented  it  from  heing  turned.  That 
this  was  impossible,  we  know,  because  the  Athenians  attacked  it  in, 
front:  and  hence  I  have  described  this  palisade  and  ditch  as  reaching 
to  the  river  Anapus,  which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  turning  it. 
As  a  confirmation  of  this  idea,  we  may  see  that  Thucydidds  (describing 
the  battle  which  ensued  when  the  Athenians  attacked  the  palisade  in 
front  and  stormed  it)  tells  us  that  the  defeated  Syracusans  on  the  left 
fiank  took  fiight  and  ran  away  *^along  the  hanles  of  the  Anapu«"— ol  ftiv 
TO  Si^tov  xipa<  i^ovTCc  ic  p  6 «  Tif)v  'icoXiv  {(puyov,  ol  8c  iicl  T<j>  e6u>v6tt(|>, 
icapa  t6v  icoTafxiv  (vi.  101).  This  implies  that  their  position  was 
already  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  therefore  that  the 
counter-work  must  have  reached  as  far  as  the  river. 

After  their  defeat,  the  Syracusans  made  no  farther  attempt  at  con- 
Btructing  counter-works.  The  Athenians  went  on  with  their  double 
wall  across  the  marsh  from  EpipoliB  to  the  Great  Harbour.  When 
Gylippus  arrived,  this  wall  was  almost  finished,  except  a  small  portion 
near  the  harbour,  which  was  terminated  soon  afterwards.  Besides  this, 
the  southern  portion  of  the  blockading  wall  upon  the  high  ground  of 
EpipolsB  was  also  executed ;  so  that  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumval- 
lation,  from  the  Circle  (on  the  centre  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse)  south- 
ward down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  was  complete.  But  the  portion  of 
Epipolffi  north  of  the  Athenian  Circle  was  not  yet  walled  across, 
though  some  progress  had  been  made  towards  it,  and  stones  had  been 
laid  along  most  of  the  line.  By  this  road  Gylippus  and  his  army 
entered  Syracuse. 

We  have  now  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  Gylippus^especially  in 
reference  to  his  third  and  final  counter-wall,  about  which  there  is 
much  to  be  cleared  up. 

After  he  had  regained  superiority  in  the  field — at  least  apparently, 
by  offering  the  Athenians  battle,  and  by  their  refusing  to  accept  it — 
and  after  he  had  surprised  and  captured  the  fort  of  Labdalum^he 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  new  counter-wall  or  k^xipaio'*  xcixo^. 
He  constructed  a  simple  todll  from  the  city  across  Epipola  intersecting 
ihe  line  of  blockade  (which  was  yet  not  filled  up)  to  the  north  of  the 
Athenian  Circle.  Kai  (itta  xauxa  ixclx^Cov  ol  2upax6otot  xai  oi  ^Ofxtxaxot 
Sidi  Tu>v  'EnticoXtuv,  dito  X'^c  K6Xeu>(  dp^dpisvoi,  &vu>  icp6c  x6  if^dpatov, 
Tti^o?  ditXouv  8itu)?  ol  'AOrjvaioi,  ^iv  (it)  fiovoivxo  xwXuoat,  pLTjxiTi  olol  xs 
•woiv  dnoTtixlsat  (vii.  4).  I  agree  with  Br.  Arnold,  Col.  Leake,  and 
others,  in  construing  icp6c  x6  iyxdpatov  here  as  itself  equivalent  to  an 
i^jective  or  adverb.  Others  construe  the  passage  as  if  Tcixo«  were 
understood  a  second  time,  and  as  if  two  walls  were  spoken  of— 5va> 
^p6c  x6  i^xdpotov  T<txo«,  tttxoc  dicXouv:  thus  assuming  that  two  walls 
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are  indicated — one  of  them,  an  i^xapaiot  tcT/o;  already  existing-^ 
another,  a  xtlxo;  inXouv  about  to  be  constructed  to  meet  it.  Gramma* 
tically  speaking,  such  a  construction  is  at  least  harsh ;  but  those  who 
adopt  it  are  unable  to  explain  what  wall  is  meant  by  this  cyxdipaiov 
TStx^c  assumed  as  pre-existing.  Didot  and  Goller  think  that  it  was 
the  ftrst  counter-work  coustructed  by  the  Syracusans:  but  there  are 
two  fatal  objections  to  this — first,  that  the  Athenians  had  destroyed 
this  counter-work,  after  their  victory  (vi.  100) — next  that  it  passed  ta 
the  south,  and  not  to  the  north,  of  the  Athenian  Circle,  and  therefore 
never  could  have  joined  the  third  counter-work  now  projected. 

Gylippus  pursued  the  building  of  his  new  counter-wall,  and  after 
gaining  a  victory  over  Nikias,  succeeded  in  carrying  it  across  the 
Athenian  line  of  blockade  between  the  Circle  and  Trogilus :  he  employed 
partly  the  very  stones  which  the  Athenians  had  laid  down  on  that  line 
for  their  own  intended  wall  (vii.  6,  7).  He  carried  the  new  wall  beyond 
this  Athenian  line  as  far  as  the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolee,  which  served 
as  a  flank  support,  and  prevented  his  new  wall  from  being  turned. 
After  this  important  step,  the  consummation  of  the  projected  line  of 
blockade  became  impossible,  unless  the  Athenians  could  attack  his 
new  wall  in  front,  and  take  it  by  storm ;  for  which  their  present  force 
was  inadequate.  Even  a  victory  in  the  f'eld  gained  by  the  Athenians 
would  now  be  insufBcient  for  the  success  of  the  siege.  Compare  vii.  6, 
and  vii.  H.  wats  /jltj  »iv«i  Iti  TCspiTtixiffOii  autoi)?,  i)v  jxiq  tic  t6  icapatst- 
XiafAa  TOUTO  icoXX'o  aipaxiq.  ticeXOu>v  IX^— which  is  the  expression  of 
Kikias  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenians,  and  is  rather  more  precise  than 
the  expression  of  Thucydidds  himself— txeivou;  6e  (the  Athenians)  xal 
Kavtdicaatv  aiceattpT)xivai,  tl  xai  xparoitv,  (xt)  &v  £ti  a^ac  dnoTSixiaai--' 
where  we  must  construe  xpaxoicv  as  alluding  simply  to  a  victory  gained 
in  the  field— as  distinguished  from  a  superiority  so  marked  as  to  enable 
the  Athenians  to  storm  the  counter- wall. 

But  the  defensive  plans  of  Gylippus  were  not  yet  completed.  He 
knew  that  the  Athenian  army  might  be  materially  strengthened,  as  in 
fact  it  afterwards  was:  and  being  just  now  reinforced  by  twelve  Co- 
rinthian triremes,  he  employed  them  "in  assisting  to  complete  the  re- 
mainder of  his  scheme  of  fortifications  as  far  as  the  (new)  counter- 
wall." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Thucydidds— Metd  6i  touto  a7  tc  tu>v  Kopiv 
8lu>v  v^K  xa'i 'A(jLiipaxiu>Tu>v  xal  Aeuxafiiwv  saiitXeuaav  ai  un(&Xoinoi  SwStxor^ 
XaOouoav  Tii)v  tu)v  'AQiQvala>v  9'jXaxvjv,  xal  ^uvsTeix^ff^^  "^o  Xoiitbv  Tol? 
2upaxootoi<  (A^xP*^  '^^^  tyxapalou  tttxouc  ^vii.  7). 

This  passage  has  greatly  perplexed  expositors.  Many  dififereut 
interpretations  of  it  have  been  proposed;  but  not  one  of  them  seems 
to  me  satisfactory.  And  Dr.  Arnold,  after  rejecting  various  explana- 
tions proposed  by  others,  and  vainly  attempting  to  elucidate  it  in  a 
way  convincing  to  his  own  mind,  pronounces  it  to  be  unintelligible  at 
least,  if  not  corrupt  (Arnold,  p.  274,  276).  Colonel  Leake  explains  the 
passage  by  saying— '^The  Syracusan  cross- wall  was  now  united  with 
the  enclosure  of  Temenjtis,  and  thus  largely  extended  the  dimensions 
of  that  outwork  of  Achradina"  (Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  67).  And  Dr. 
Arnold  (p.  275)  inclines  to  the  same  supposition.  But  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  Syracusans  gained  by  carrying  out 
an  additional  wall,  in  the  manner  here  described,  which  gave  them  no 
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new  security;  besides  that  Oolonel  Leake  (in  his  Plan)  rdpresents  the 
third  Syxacusan  counter-work  as  if  it  rose  straight  up  the  slope  of 
Bpipolee,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  words  of  Thucydidds,  8ta 
twv  '£iciicoXu>v.  Moreover  Nikias  in  his  letter  written  afterwards  to  the 
Athenians  describes  the  new  counter-wall,  whereby  Gylippus  had  frus- 
trated the  scheme  of  blockade,  as  being  still,  even  in  October,  and 
after  all  that  Gylippus  had  done  to  improve  it,  a  single  or  simple  wall 
(oi  8i  icap({>xo8o{tiQxa9iv  ijfxiy  Tel^oc  dnXouv,  vii.  11).  Such  a  description 
cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the  counter-wall  as  it  stands  delineated  in 
Colonel  Leake's  Plan. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  of  Thucydidds  (^uv&T&l/taav  to 
Xoiic6v  TOi?  Supaxooiot^  t^^XP^  "^^^  ifxapaioti  TEi^ou^)  admit  of  a  different 
explanation,  which  will  be  found  both  consistent  with  all  the  existing 
circumstancen,  and  explanatory  of  all  which  follow. 

To  find  out  what  is  meant  by  to  Xoin6v— that  remainder  which  the 
Syracusans  thus  fortified  with  the  help  of  the  Corinthians  and  others 
— we  have  only  to  compare  the  fortifications  as  they  stood  when  Gy- 
lippus entered  Syracuse,  with  the  fortifications  as  they  stood  a  few 
months  afterwards,  when  Ddmosthends  and  his  second  armament 
arrived  from  Athens.  Now  three  distinct  constructions  are  mentioned 
as  existing  at  this  later  period,  which  had  not  been  in  existence  at  the 
earlier. 

1.  A  fort  (Ttt^^tffjxa,  vii.  43,  3)  on  the  higher  ground  of  Epipolse, 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Epipolse  from  the  Eury&lus. 

2.  A  cross-wall  (itffpaT8l)rio|ia,  vii.  42,  4;  43,  1-5)  which  joined  this 
fort  at  one  extremity,  and  was  carried  down  the  slope  of  Epipolce  until 
it  joined  the  counter-wall  or  cfxdpaiov   ts  ij^o?— (ji^xP*  '^o\>  i^fxapsicJ 

8.  Three  strong  encampments  (npoT6t;^lafiaTa),  placed  at  different 
points  up  the  slope  of  Epipolce,  along  this  cross-wall  and  on  the  north 
side  of  it ;  that  is,  behind  it,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  Athenian 
camp.  These  encampments  were  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  were  to  defend  the  cross-wall,  as  well  as  to  succour  the  fort 
(Nr.  1)  in  case  it  were  attacked  by  an  enemy  from  the  Eury&lus.  For 
the  cross-wall  was  single  (or  simple)  and  therefore  had  no  permanent 
accommodation  except  for  a  few  necessary  sentries. 

All  these  three  works  will  be  found  distinctly  specified  by  Thucy- 
didds,  where  he  describes  the  subsequent  operations  of  D6mostheneB. 
None  of  them  yet  existed  when  Gylippus  entered  Syracuse:  the  upper 
portion  of  Epipolse  was  then  unoccupied,  except  by  the  Athenian  fort 
ofLabdalum.  Here  then  we  have  the  remainder  (t6  Xoi7:6v  ^uvsTslxivav) 
which  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians  are  now  stated  to  have  jointly 
constructed. 

The  words  (x^xp^  i^ou  eyxapalou  tsI/ouc  have  here  a  plain  and  in- 
structive meaning.  First  the  Syracusans  constructed  the  upper  fort  to 
defend  the  entrance  to  Epipolse  from  Euryftlus ;  next  they  carried  down 
the  cross-wall  or  napaTsi/iotta  continuously  from  the  fort  until  it  joined 
the  counter-wall  or  tYxdpaiov  tsTxo^  which  had  already  been  extended 
across  the  Athenian  line  of  blockade.  The  napaxel^rtopia  and  the  iyxap- 
oiov  TCi^oc— the  cross-wall  and  the  counter-wall,  were  thus  made  to 
form  one  continuous  wall — not  indeed  in  the  same  line,  for  the  former 
probably   met  the  latter  at   an   angle— yet   still   one   continuous  wall. 
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beginning  at  the  fort  on  the  high-ground  ofEpipolce,  traversing  the  Athe-- 
nian  line  of  blockade  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  slope,  and  ending  at 
the  wall  of  Syracuse  itself.  They  are  in  fact  spoken  of  as  one  wall, 
and  both  together  are  called  the  icapotTtl]ri9fi.ot  and  the  t«ixo<  dnXouv 
(compare  yli.  Ht  ^  i  '^^'  ^2,  4 ;  yil.  43,  1-6).  That  this  icotpotTsl/ifffxa  or 
cross-wall  Joined  the  upper  fort  on  the  high  ground  of  Epipolse,  Thu- 
cydidSs  distinctly  intimates,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  under 
D6mosthen6S|  as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded  in  their  nocturnal  surprise 
of  the  fort|  began  to  pull  down  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  cross- wall 
with  its  battlements  (vii.  43,  6).  Here  then  is  one  terminus  of  the 
cross-wall  or  parateiohisma;  and  the  words  now  under  discussion— 
H-^XP^  TOO  iYxapatou  Tsljrouc— inform  us  what  became  of  the  other  ter- 
minus.   The  reader  will  see  it  marked  on  the  annexed  Plan. 

I  am  aware,  that  in  putting  this  interpretation  upon  the  words,  I 
depart  from  all  the  previous  commentators;  but  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  while  the  words  are  most  literally  construed,  there  is  no  other 
interpretation  of  them  which  can  be  rendered  consistent  with  the  actual 
and  subsequent  course  of  events. 

Oylippus  had  carried  his  iyxdipatov  xtl^o^  or  counter-wall  across  the 
proposed  line  of  Athenian  circumvallation:  so  far  Syracuse  was  safe, 
as  long  as  the  Athenian  army  continued  without  reinforcement.  But  what 
if  a  large  reinforcement  came  from  Athens,  as  was  very  probable  ?  On 
that  supposition  Syracuse  was  not  safe;  since  all  the  upper  portion  of 
Epipolee,  together  with  the  road  on  to  Epipolse,  from  the  Eury&lus, 
remained  unoccupied  and  undefended.  The  first  thing  necessary  was 
to  provide  a  fort  for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  upon  Epipolte  from 
Eury&lus ;  in  order  that  this  important  point  might  not  be  seized  by  a 
new  Athenian  army,  who,  if  masters  of  the  upper  ground  of  EpipolsB, 
would  still  block  up  Syracuse,  in  spite  of  the  recent  frustration  of  the 
lower  line  of  blockade  begun  by  Nikias.  But  the  fort  on  the  upper 
ground  of  Epipolee  could  never  be  maintained  unless  it  were  joined  by 
a  continuous  line  of  defence  with  Syracuse  itself.  Had  it  not  been  so 
joined,  Ddmosthenfis  with  his  force,  superior  in  the  field,  would  have 
marched  fVom  the  Athenian  camp  up  the  slope  ofEpipolse,  would  have 
cut  off  the  upper  fort  from  all  communication  with  Syracuse,  and 
would  have  been  still  able  to  accomplish  an  effective  blockade  of  the 
latter.  What  hindered  him  from  effecting  this,  was,  the  continuous 
wall  down  the  slope  of  Epipolse  from  the  upper  fort  to  the  town  below, 
which  di^ded  the  whole  slope  of  Epipolse  into  two  parts,  confining 
the  Athenians  to  the  southern  half  and  excluding  them  from  the  upper- 
most portion.  Without  the  recognition  of  this  continuous  wall,  no 
one  can  understand  the  operations  of  Ddmosthends,  who  found  himself 
completely  hampered  by  it,  and  after  vainly  trying  to  storm  and  batter 
it  in  front,  had  nothing  left  except  to  get  round  it  by  a  night  march 
over  the  Euryftlus  and  assail  the  upper  fort  where  the  wall  terminated. 

By  means  of  this  upper  fort,  guarding  the  entrance  to  Epipolcs 
from  Eury&lus— combined  with  the  icapaTel^iofxa,  or  continuous  line  of 
connecting  wall,  reaching  down  to  the  city — Gylippus  first  provided 
for  Syracuse  a  complete  scheme  of  defence ;  which  same  scheme  wat 
afterwards  carried  out  with  greater  elaboration  and  cost  by  the  despot 
Dionysius,  when  be  constructed  the  continuous  lines  of  wall  along 
both  the  northern  and  southern  cliffs  of  Epipolse,  meeting  and  termin- 
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Ating    in   his    new   fort    at   Eury&lns,    as   the    apex  of   the    triangle 
of  which  the  wall  of  Achradina  was  the  hase. 

No  ohjection  can  be  made  to  the  phrase— ^uvcTci)^i9av  t6  Xoiic6v  toic 
2upaxo9iotc  C'^XP*'  "^^^  eYxoipolou  xcl^rouc— when  explained  according  to 
the  aboye  suggestions— except  its  most  vexatious  conciseness.  Thucy- 
didfis,  haying  present  to  his  own  mind  the  complete  state  of  defence 
as  it  stood  when  Ddmosthends  arriyed,  unfortunately  presumes  the 
reader  to  know  it  also ;  and  therefore  contents  himself  with  saying  to 
Xoiit6v  or  the  remainder— which  to  any  one  who  possessed  that  know- 
ledge,  would  convey  a  clear  meaning.  Dr.  Arnold  says — "Tb  Xoiic6v 
simply  is  ohscuref  and  to  my  mind  suspicious.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  text  in  this  place  has  sustained  some  injury,  or  else  that  Thucy- 
didds  wrote  carelessly  and  confusedly"  (p.  276).  I  am  the  last  to  deny 
the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  after  haying  written  so  long  a  note  to 
explain  it,  and  after  calling  in  question  the  views  of  so  many  other 
expositors.  But  it  is  an  obscurity,  unhappily,  frequent  enough  in 
TThucydidds,  and  arising  out  of  that  extreme  parsimony  of  words  which 
he  seems  to  have  thought  an  excellence.  Still  the  passage  construes 
well ;  and  does  not  at  all  deserve  to  be  called  "confused."  Nor  is  there 
the  smallest  ground  for  Dr.  Amold^s  suspicion  of  the  text.  The  phrase 
^uveTel/iaav  oi  v^s?,  meaning  "the  men  out  of  the  ships,"  which  he 
objects  to  as  "not  being  the  way  in  which  Thucydidds  commonly  writes" 
<p.  275),  may  be  sustained  by  reference  to  iii.  17,  where  al  v^ec  occurs 
in  exactly  the  same  signification* 
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CHAPTER  LXVL 

FROM  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  TO  THE 

DEATH  OF  ALKIBIADES. 

The  period  intervening  between  the  defeat  of  ^gospotami 
Miserable  (October  405  B.C.),  and  the  re-establishment  of 
of^Athena  ^^®  democracy  as  sanctioned  by  the  convention 
during  the  concluded  with  Pausanias  (some  time  in  the 
pTeceding  sunmier  of  403  B.C.),  presents  two  years  of  cruel 
years.  and  multifarious  suffering  to  Athens.      For 

seven  years  before,  indeed,  ever  since  the  catastrophe  at 
Syracuse,  she  had  been  struggling  with  hardships — contend- 
ing against  augmented  hostile  force  while  her  own  means 
were  cut  down  in  every  way — crippled  at  home  by  the 
garrison  of  Dekeleia — stripped  to  a  great  degree  both  of 
her  tribute  and  her  foreign  trade — and  beset  by  the  snares 
of  her  own  oligarchs.  In  spite  of  circumstances  so  adverse, 
she  had  maintained  the  fight  with  a  resolution  not  less  sur- 
prising  than  admirable;  yet  not  without  sinking  more  and 
more  towards  impoverishment  and  exhaustion.  The  defeat 
of  -3!]gospotami  closed  the  war  at  once,  and  transferred  her 
from  her  period  of  struggle  to  one  of  concluding  agony. 
Nor  is  the  last  word  by  any  means  too  strong  for  the  reality. 
Of  these  two  years,  the  first  portion  was  marked  by  severe 
physical  privation,  passing  by  degrees  into  absolute  famine, 
and  accompanied  by  the  intolerable  sentiment  of  despair 
and  helplessness  against  her  enemies,  after  two  generations 
of  imperial  grandeur — not  without  a  strong  chance  of 
being  finally  consigned  to  ruin  and  individual  slavery; 
while  the  last  portion  comprised  all  the  tyranny,  murders, 
robberies,  and  expulsions  perpetrated  by  the  Thirty,  over- 
thrown only  by  heroic  efforts  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  exiles — which  a  fortunate  change  of  sentiment,  on  the 
part  of  Pausanias,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy,  ultimately  crowned  with  success. 
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After  such  years  of  misery,  it  was  an  unspeakable 
relief  to  the  Athenian  population  to  regain  pos-  immediate 
session  of  Athens  and  Attica;  to  exchange  their  relief 
domestic  tyrants  for  a  renovated  deraocratical  caused  by 

•',  T    ,  J 1     •      p        •  •         the  restora- 

government;  and  to  see  their  foreign  enemies  tion— un- 
not  merely  evacuate  the  country,  but  even  bind  animouB 
themselves  by  treaty  to  future  friendly  dealing,  towards  the 
In  respect  of  power,  indeed,  Athens  was  but  renewed 
the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  She  had  no  ®°*°°'**^y* 
empire,  no  tribute,  no  fleet,  no  fortifications  at  Peireeus, 
no  long  walls,  not  a  single  fortified  place  in  Attica  except 
the  city  itself.  Of  all  these  losses,  however,  the  Athenians 
probably  made  little  account,  at  least  at  the  first  epoch  of 
their  re-establishment;  so  intolerable  was  the  pressure 
which  they  had  just  escaped,  and  so  welcome  the  restitu- 
tion of  comfort,  security,  property  and  independence  at 
home.  The  very  excess  of  tyranny  committed  by  the 
Thirty  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  recovery  of  the  de- 
mocracy. In  their  hands,  the  oligarchical  principle  (to 
borrow  an  expression  from  Mr.  Burke  *)  "had  produced  in 
fact  and  instantly,  the  grossest  of  those  evils  with  which 
it  was  pregnant  in  its  nature;"  realizing  the  promise  of  that 
plain-spoken  oligarchical  oath,  which  Aristotle  mentions 
as  having  been  taken  in  various  oligarchical  cities — to 
contrive  as  much  evil  as  possible  to  the  people.  2    80  much 

' ''I  confess,  Gentlemen,  that  this  prophecies  are  ridiculous,  your 
appears  to  nie  as  bad  in  the  prin-  fears  are  vain,  you  see  how  little 
ciple,  and  far  worse  in  the  conse-  of  the  misfortunes  which  you 
quences,  than  an  universal  suspen-  formerly  foreboded  is  come  to  pass, 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act Thus,  by  degrees,  that  artful  soften- 
Far  from  softening  the  features  of  ing  of  all  arbitrary  power,  the 
such  a  principle,  and  thereby  re-  alleged  infrequency  or  narrow 
moving  any  part  of  the  popular  extent  of  its  operation,  will  be 
odium  or  natural  terrors  attending  received  as  a  sort  of  aphorism- 
it,  I  should  be  sorry  that  anything  and  Mr.  Hume  will  not  be  singular 
framed  in  contradiction  to  the  in  telling  us  that  the  felicity  of 
spirit  of  our  constitution  did  not  mankind  is  no  more  disturbed  by 
instantly  produce  in  factj  the  it,  than  by  earthquakes  or  thunder, 
grossest  of  the  evils  with  which  it  or  the  other  more  unusual  ac- 
toas  pregnant  in  its  nature.  It  is  cidents  of  nature."  (Burke,  Letter 
by  lying  dormant  a  long  time,  or  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  1777: 
being  at  first  very  rarely  exercised,  Burke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  146—150, 
that   arbitrary  power  steals  upon  oct.  edit.). 

a  people.     On  the  next  unconsti-        *   Aristot.  Polit.   v.  7,    19.     Kal 

tutional  act,-  all    the   fashionable  x^  ^^if-H*  ^Q^^ovouc  loop-ai,    xal  f)ou- 

world  will  be  ready  to  say — Your  Xt6ou>  S,ti  &v  i^u)  xax6v. 
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the  more  complete  was  the  reaction  of  sentiment  towards 
the  antecedent  democracy,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  been  before  discontented  with  it.  To  all  men,  rich 
and  poor,  citizens  and  metics,  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  democracy,  in  respect  of  all  the  essentials  of  good 
government,  was  now  manifest.  With  the  exception  of 
those  who  had  identified  themselves  with  the  Thirty  as 
partners,  partisans,  or  instruments,  there  was  scarcely  any 
one  who  did  not  feel  that  his  life  and  property  had  been 
far  more  secure  under  the  former  democracy,  and  would 
become  so  again  if  that  democracy  were  revived,  i 

It  was  tne  first  measure  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  com- 
Amnesty—  panions,  after  concluding  the  treaty  with  Pau- 
*?th"^^"*  sanias  and  thus  reentering  the  city,  to  exchange 
Thirty  and  solemn  oaths,  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  with  those 
the  Ten.  against  whom  they  had  just  been  at  war.  Simi- 
lar oaths  of  amnesty  were  also  exchanged  with  those  in 
Eleusis,  as  soon  as  that  town  came  into  their  power.  The 
only  persons  excepted  from  this  amnesty  were  the  Thirty, 
the  Eleven  who  had  presided  over  the  execution  of  all  their 
atrocities,  and  the  Ten  who  had  governed  in  Peiraeus.  Even 
these  persons  were  not  peremptorily  banished:  opportunity 
was  offered  to  them  to  come  in  and  take  their  trial  of  ac- 
countability (universal  at  Athens  in  the  case  of  every 
magistrate  on  quitting  office);  so  that  if  acquitted,  they 
would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  as  well  as  all  others.  2 
We  know  that  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  afterwards 
returned  to  Athens;  since  there  remains  a  powerful  har- 
angue of  Lysias  invoking  justice  against  him  as  having 
brought  to  death  Polemarchus  (the  brother  of  Lysias). 
Eratosthenes  was  one  of  the  minority  of  the  Thirty  who 
sided  generally  with  Theramenes,  and  opposed  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  extreme  violences  of  Kritias — although 
personally  concerned  in  that  seizure  and  execution  of  the 
rich  metics  which  Theramenes  had  resisted,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  grossest  misdeeds  even  of  that  dark  period.  He 

The  complimentary  epitaph  upon  thtimer  der  Griechen,  s.  70.  note  9.. 

the  Thirty,   cited  in  the  Schol.  on  »  Plato,  Bpistol.  vii.  p.  324.     Kai 

iEschinds— praising  them  as  having  6pu)v   Siq-ou    tou^   &v5p3(;    ev    xpovtu 

curbed,   for  a  short  time,   the  in-  6XtY<{>  ypuaov   dnoSsi^avTa^   tt)/,  ep.- 

fiolenoe  of  the  accursed  Demos  of  npooQsv  itoXiTsiav,  &c. 

Athens — is  in  the  same  spirit :  see  *  Andokidds  de  Mysteriis,   s.  00» 
X.,    V.      Hermann,     Staats-Alter- 
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and  Pheidon — ^being  among  the  Ten  named  to  succeed  the 
Thirty  after  the  death  of  Kritias,  when  the  remaining 
members  of  that  deposed  Board  retired  to  Eleusis — had 
endeavoured  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  new  oligarchy,  carry* 
ing  on  war  at  the  same  time  against  Eleusis  and  against  the 
democratical  exiles  in  PeirsBUs.  Failing  in  this,  they  had  re- 
tired from  the  country,  at  the  time  when  the  exiles  returned^ 
and  when  the  democracy  was  first  re-established.  But  after  a. 
certain  int  erval,  the  intense  sentiments  of  the  moment  having- 
somewhat  subsided,  they  were  encouraged  by  their  friends 
to  return,  and  came  back  to  stand  their  trial  of  accounta* 
bility.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Lysias  preferred  his 
accusation  against  Eratosthenes,  the  result  of  which  we  da 
not  know,  though  we  see  plainly  (even  from  the  accusatory 
speech)  that  the  latter  had  powerful  friends  to  stand  by 
him,  and  that  the  dikasts  manifested  considerable  reluct-^ 
ance  to  condemn.  ^  We  learn  moreover  from  the  same 
speech,  that  such  was  the  detestation  of  the  Thirty  among^ 
several  of  the  states  surrounding  Attica,  as  to  cause  formal 
decrees  for  their  expulsion  or  for  prohibiting  their  coming.  2^ 
The  sons,  even  of  such  among  the  Thirty  as  did  not  return^ 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens,  and  enjoy  their  rights 
of  citizens  unmolested; 3  a  moderation  rare  in  Grecian  poli» 
tical  warfare. 

The  first  public  vote  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Sparta  and  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
was  to  restore  the  former  democracy  purely  and  simply,. 

'  All  this  may  be  collected  from  by  representing  that  he  had  dono^ 
various  passages  of  the  Orat.  xii.  the  least  mischief  of  all  the  Thirty 
of  Lysias.  Eratosthenes  did  not  — that  all  that  he  had  done  bad 
stand  alone  on  his  trial,  bat  in  been  under  fear  of  his  own  life- 
conjunction  with  other  colleagues,  that  he  had  been  the  partisan  and 
though  of  course  (pursuant  to  the  supporter  of  Theramends,  whose- 
psephism  of  Kanndnus)  the  vote  memory  was  at  that  time  popular 
of  the  dikasts  would  be  taken  about  —may  be  seen  in  sections  61,  66,, 
each  separately— dXXd  napd  'Epa-  65,  87,  88,  91. 
ToaQivou^  xal  tu)v  xouxout  auvapprdv-  There  are  evidences  also  of  other 

TU)v  SixT]v  Xajx^avtiv \i.rfi'  dicouoi  accusations    brought    against   th& 

fxiv  ToU  Tpvdxovxa  i7cif)ouXe6eTS,  na-  Thirty  before   the  senate  of  Areo- 

pdvtac  8*  d9^T6*    [irfii  t-^^  toxi«i    ^  pagus  (Lysias,  Or.  xi.  cont.  Theom- 

toOtou?  KotpiSoDxe   t^  icoXei,    xdxvov  nest.  A.  s.  31,  B.  s.  12). 

Uftiv  auToU   ()oY]9i^aiQTe   (s.  80,  81):  <  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.. 

compare  s.  36.  s.  36. 

The  number  of  friends   prepared  '  Demosth.  adv.  Bceotum  de  Dotfr 

to  back  the  defence  of  Eratosthenes,  Matern.  c.  6.  p.  1018. 
and  to  obtain  his  acquittal,  chiefly 
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io  choose  by  lot  the  nine  Archons  and  the  Senate  of  Five 
Disfran-  Hundred,  and  to  elect  the  generals — all  as  be- 
chising  pre-  fore.  It  appears  that  this  restoration  of  pre- 
position of    ceding  constitution  was  partially  opposed  by  a 

rhormiaius.       -,•      °  i    -oi  •   '-^  i    "^   -i^^'  ^     i 

Citizen  named  irhormisius,  who,  having  served 
with  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus,  now  moved  that  the  political 
franchise  should  for  the  future  be  restricted  to  the  possess- 
ors of  land  in  Attica.  His  proposition  was  understood  to 
be  supported  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  recommend- 
ed as  calculated  to  make  Athens  march  in  better  harmony 
with  them.  It  was  presented  as  a  compromise  between 
oligarchy  and  democracy,  excluding  both  the  poorer  free- 
men and  those  whose  property  lay  either  in  moveables  or 
in  land  out  of  Attica;  so  that  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
disfranchised  would  have  been  five  thousand  persons. 
Since  Athens  now  had  lost  her  fleet  and  maritime  empire, 
and  since  the  importance  of  Peiraeus  was  much  curtailed 
not  merely  by  these  losses,  but  by  demolition  of  its  separ- 
ate walls  and  of  the  long  walls — Phormisius  and  others  con- 
oeived  the  opportunity  favourable  for  striking  out  the 
maritime  and  trading  multitude  from  the  roll  of  citizens. 
Many  of  these  men  must  have  been  in  easy  and  even  opu- 
lent circumstances;  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  poor;  and 
Phormisius  had  of  course  at  his  command  the  usual  ar- 
guments, by  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove  that  poor  men 
have  no  business  with  political  judgment  or  action.  But 
the  proposition  was  rejected;  the  orator  Lysias  being 
among  its  opponents,  and  composing  a  speech  against  it 
which  was  either  spoken,  or  intended  to  be  spoken,  by  some 
eminent  citizen  in  the  assembly.  * 

Unfortunately  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  the  speech 
^.  remaining,  wherein  the  proposition  is  justly  crit- 

The  propo-    .   •      i        °   ■     i  •  ^ :^  ^  -i  i      j         • 

Bition  icised  as  mischievous  and  unseasonable,  aepriy- 

rejected—  jjjg  Athens  of  a  large  portion  of  her  legitimate 
composed  strength,  patriotism,  and  harmony,  and  even  of 
by  i^ysiM  substantial  men  competent  to  serve  as  hoplites 
aga  ns  I .  ^^  horsemeu — at  a  moment  when  she  was  barely 
rising  from  absolute  prostration.  Never  certainly  was  the 
fallacy  which  connects  political  depravity  or  incapacity 
with  a  poor  station,  and  political  virtue  or  judgement  with 
wealth — more  conspicuously  unmasked  than  in  reterence 
to  the  recent  experience  of  Athens.    The  remark  of  Thra- 

■  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Lysill,  o.  82.  p.  526 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  zxxiv.,  Bekk. 
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sybulus  was  most  truei — that  a  greater  number  of  atroci- 
ties, both  against  person  and  against  property,  had  been 
committed  in  a  few  months  by  the  Thirty,  and  abetted  by 
the  class  of  Horsemen,  all  rich  men — than  the  poor  major- 
ity of  the  Demos  had  sanctioned  during  two  generations 
of  democracy.  Moreover  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  a 
witness  unfriendly  to  the  democracy,  that  the  poor  Athe- 
nian citizens,  who  served  on  ship-board  and  elsewhere, 
were  exact  in  obedience  to  their  commanders;  while  the 
richer  citizens  who  served  as  hoplites  and  horsemen  and 
who  laid  claim  to  higher  individual  estimation,  were  far 
less  orderly  in  the  public  service.  2 

The  motion  of  Fhormisius  being  rejected,  the  antece- 
dent democracy  was  restored  without  qualifica-  ^j  «  |  ^  f 
tion,  together  with  the  ordinances  of  Drako,  and  the  laws^ 
the  laws,  measures,  and  weights  of  Solon.  But  JJ**?®™*' 
on  closer  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  resolution  was  incompatible  with  the  amnesty 
.which  had  been  just  sworn.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Solon  and  Drako,  the  perpetrators  of  enormities  under  the 
Thirty  had  rendered  themselves  guilty,  and  were  open  to 
trial.  To  escape  this  consequence,  a  second  psephism  or 
decree  was  passed,  on  the  proposition  of  Tisamenus,  to 
review  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Drako,  and  re-enact  them 
with  such  additions  and  amendments  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient.  Five  Hundred  citizens  had  just  been  chosen 
by  the  people  as  Nomothetee  or  Law-makers,  at  the  same 
time  when  the  Senate  of  Hundred  was  taken  by  lot :  out 
of  these  Nomothetse.  the  Senate  now  chose  <».  select  few, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  consider  all  propositions  tor  amena- 
ment  or  addition  to  the  laws  of  the  old  democracy,  and 
post  them  up  for  public  inspection  before  the  statues  of 
the  Eponymous  Heroes,  within  the  month  then  running. * 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  41.  ol  vopLoGirai  ol  icevTax69ioi| 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  B,  19.  0&?  ol  67]|i,6Tai  slXovxo,   4i:6i5r) 

'  Andokidds  dc  Mysteriis,  8.  83.  6(jLU}|jL6xaoiv. 

^Oic69u)v  5' &v  itpo^Ss^  (v6|AU>v),  ot6e  Putting  together  the   two    sen- 

^*p7)|x£vot   voixoOixai    unb   x^c  tences    in    which    the  NomothetsB 

BouX.^^    &vaYpdi9ovxc;     iv    oavtaiv  are  here   mentioned,    Beiske    and 

i/.xt9cvxu)v    np6(    xouc     inu>vU(xou;i  F.  A.  Wolf  (Prolegom.  ad  Demo- 

oxoicetv  xq)   ()ouXop.iv(|>,   xal  icapaSt-  sthen.    cont.    Leptin.     p.    oxzix.) 

86vxu)v  xai<  ipx^^^  ^"^  xcpSs  x(|>  |xt)vi.  think  that  there  were  two  classes 

Touc  Se  icapaStdo|Aivou«  vifxouc  Soxi-  of  Komothetse ;    one  class  chosen 

jxaodxu)   icp6xcpov  f]  pouX-jj  xal  by  the  senate,   the   other  by  the 
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The  Senate,  and  the  entire  body  of  Five  Hundred  Nomo> 
thetffiy  were  then  to  be  convened,  in  order  that  each  might 
pass  in  review,  separately,  both  the  old  laws  and  the  new 

Sropositions;  the  Nomothetsd  being  previously  sworn  to 
ecide  righteously.  While  this  discussion  was  going  on» 
every  private  citizen  had  liberty  to  enter  the  senate,  and 
to  tender  his  opinion  with  reasons  for  or  against  any  law. 
All  the  laws  which  should  thus  be  approved,  (first  by  the 
senate,  afterwards  by  the  Nomothetss)  but  no  others — were 
to  be  handed  to  the  magistrates,  and  inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  the  Portico  called  PoekilS,  for  public  notoriety,  as  the 
future  regulators  of  the  city.  After  the  laws  were  pro- 
mulgated by  such  public  inscription,  the  Senate  of  Areo- 
pagus was  enjoined  to  take  care  that  they  should  be  duly 
observed  and  enforced  by  the  magistrates.  A  provisional 
committee  of  twenty  citizens  was  named,  to  be  generally 
responsible  for  the  city  during  the  time  occupied  in  this 
revision.  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  laws  had  been  revised  and  publicly  in- 
Deoree  that  scribed  in  the  Foekile  pursuant  to  the  aoove 
to  uirie '^*^  decree,  two  concluding  laws  were  enacted  which 
shouid^be     Completed  the  purpose  of  the  citizens, 
back**  The  first  of  these  laws  forbade  the  magis- 

beyond  the  trates  to  act  upon,  or  permit  to  be  acted  upon, 
orKikiei?  *°y  ^^^  ^^^  among  those  inscribed ;  and  declared 
d68— B.O.  that  no  psephism,  either  of  the  senate  or  of  the 
*<**•  people  should  overrule  any  law.^    It  renewed 

people.    This  appears  to  me  rery  rested.    A  small  committee  would 

improbable.     The    pertoni  chosen  naturally   be  entrusted  with  thia 

by  the  senate  were  invested    with  preliminary  duty ;  and  the  member* 

no  final  or  decisive  function  what-  of  that  small  committee   were   to- 

ever;   they  were  simply  chosen  to  be  chosen  hy  one  of  the  bodiea 

consider    what  new    propositions  with     whom      ultimate     decision 

were  fit  to  be  submitted   for  dis-  rested,     but    chosen    out    of    th» 

eassion,  and  to  provide  that  such  other. 

propositions   should    be    publicly  >    Andokidds    de    Myiteriis,    ■» 

made  known.     Now  any  persons  81—86. 

■imply    invested    with  this    char-  *  Andokidds   de   Myster.    s.   87. 

acter  of  a  preliminary  committee,  ^fp\a\i<x  8i  f«.T)8iv  fii^Tt  f)ouX^;  (x^xt 

would  not  (in  my  judgement)  be  5iq|jlou  (vdfxou),  xupiwTepov  ttvai. 

called    KomothetsB.      The    reason  It   seems   that   the    word    vofiou 

why  the  persons  here  mentioned  ought    properly    to    be     inserted 

were   to   called,   was,    that   they  here:    see  Demosth.  cont.  Aristo- 

were  a  portion  of  the  Five  Hundred  krat.  o.  23.  p.  649. 

VomotlMt«ii  Ia  whom  the  power  of  Oompare    a   similar  use  of  the- 

tory    dMltlOB     ultimately  phrMe— (&i]8iv  xupt«i>Tcpov  slvai— ia 
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also  the  old  prohibition  (dating  from  the  days  of  Kleisthe- 
nes  and  the  first  origin  of  the  democracy),  to  enact  a  special 
law  inflicting  direct  hardship  upon  any  individual  Athe- 
nian apart  from  the  rest,  unless  by  the  votes  of  6000  citi- 
zens voting  secretly. 

The  second  of  the  two  laws  prescribed,  that  all  the 
legal  adjudications  and  arbitrations  which  had  been  passed 
under  the  antecedent  democracy  should  be  held  valid  and 
unimpeached — but  formally  annulled  all  which  had  been 
passed  under  the  Thirty.  It  farther  provided  that  the 
laws  now  revised  and  inscribed,  should  only  take  effect 
from  the  archonship  of  Eukleides;  that  is,  from  the  nomina- 
tions of  archons  made  after  the  recent  return  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  renovation  of  the  democracy.  * 

Demosthen.   oont.  Iiakrit.  e.  9.  p.  as  it  now  stands.    It  ought  to  be 

937.  read  thus: — 

*  Andokiddt   de   Myster.    s.   87.  AtoxX^c   ctict,    Tou<    v6|xouc    zob^ 

We    see    (from   Demosthen.    cont.  icpo  £6xXelSou  TsO^vtac  iv  87](jLoxpa< 

Timokrat.  c.  16.  p.  718)  that  Ando-  xia,   xal  Saot  in'  E6xXel8ou  iTiOi)- 

kiddi  has  not  cited  the  law  fully,  aav,  xal  sUlv  dva7CYpa|A(j,ivoi,  [an* 

He    has    omitted    these     words—  £6xXclSou]  xupiou;  clvaf  xoOc  84 

6n6aa  8    inl  Ttuv  Tptdxovxa  iitp&x^^i  H^^'^'  E'jxXcIStjv  rcGivxac  xal  tbXoi- 

i]  ISl^  i)  8t](i.ooI^  Sxupa  slvai— these  n6v    xiOcfAivouC)    xuplouc   s7vai   dno 

words    not   having    any    material  x^«  ^[xipac  ^^  Ixaaxo?  ixiBtj,  nXrjv 

connection  with  the  point  at  which  sT  x(|>  icpoofi^poiK'zai   xpovoc    Svxiva 

he  was  aiming.  Compare  iEschines  Set  Sp^stv.    'EniYpd'-p^^  8i,  xoi«  |xsv 

oont.    Timarch.    c.    9.    p.    25— xal  vOv   xsi|Aivot(|    x6v    jpafApiaxia    x^c 

ioxu)   xauxa    &xupa,    u>anep   x&    inl  ()ouXi)<,    xptdxovxa    f)(jLspu)v*    x6    64 

xu>v  xptdxovxa,  i)  xd  npo  EuxXclSou,  Xoin6v,  &c  dv  tuY^dvD  Ypafi,(Aaxe6u>v, 

^  si  xtc  dXXi)  nu>noxs   xoiauxi]   sfi-  npoaypafixtu   napa^rp'^fXQi   xov   v6fiov 

vexo  npoQtafila xupiov  slvai  dn6  x^«  ^{jiipac  ^«  ixiOi]. 

Tisamenus  is  probably  the  same  The     words     dn'    E6xXsl8ou, 

person    of    whom   Lysiaa    speaks  which  stand  between  brackets  in 

contemptuously- Or.     zxz.     cont.  the  fourth  line,    are  inserted   on 

Nikomach.  s.  86.  my  own  conjecture ;  and  I  venture 

Meier  (De   Bonis   Damnatorum,  to  think  that  any   one  who  will 

p.  71)  thinks  that  there  is  a  con-  read  the  whole   law  through  and 

tradiction     between     the     decree  the  comments  of  the  orator  upon 

proposed  by  Tisamenus  (Andok.  de  it,    will   see   that  they  are  imper. 

Myst.  s.  83),    and    another  decree  atively  required  to  make  the  sense 

proposed  by  DiokUs,  cited  in  the  complete.     The   entire    scope  and 

Oration  of  Demosth.  cont.  Timokr.  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  regulate 

c.  11.  p.  713.    But  there  is  no  real  clearly  the  time  from  which  each 

contradiction    between    the    two,  law  shall  begin  to  be  valid, 

and  the   only  semblance   of  con-  As  the  first  part  of  the  law  reads 

tradiction   that   is    to   be    found,  now,  without  these  words,    it  has 

arises  from  the  fact  that  the  law  no  pertinence— no  bearing  on  the 

of  Diokl6t  ii  not  correclly  given  main    purpose     contemplated    by 

h2 
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By  these  ever-memorable  enactments,  all  acts  done 
Oath  taken  prior  to  the  nomination  of  the  archon  Eukleides 
)>y  *^®      ,    and  his  colleaffues  (in  the  summer  of  403  b.o.) 

senate  and  ■,     ,     ■?«        ^  .  jr.* 

the  dikasts  Were  excluded  from  serving  as  grounds  for  crim- 
modified.  jnal  process  against  any  citizen.  To  ensure 
more  fully  that  this  should  be  carried  into  effect,  a  special 
clause  was  added  to  the  oath  taken  annually  by  the  sena- 
tors, as  well  as  to  that  taken  by  the  Heliastic  dikasts.  The 
senators  pledged  themselves  by  oath  not  to  receive  any 
impeachment,  or  give  effect  to  any  arrest,  founded  on  any 
fact  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,  excepting  only 
against  the  Thirty  and  the  other  individuals  expressly  shut 
out  from  the  amnesty,  and  now  in  exile.  ^  To  the  oath  an- 
nually taken  by  the  Heliasts,  also,  was  added  the  clause — 
"I  will  not  remember  past  wrongs,  nor  will  I  abet  any  one 
else  who  shall  remember  them;  on  the  contrary, ^  I  will  give 
my  vote  pursuant  to  the  existing  laws:"  which  laws  pro- 
claimed themselves  as  only  taking  effect  from  the  archon- 
ship of  Eukleides. 

A  still  farther  precaution  was  taken  to  bar  all  actions 
for  redress  or  damages  founded  on  acts  done 
^f'caution  P^^®^  ^^  ^^®  archonship  of  Eukleides.  On  the 
to  ensure*^'  motion  of  Archinus  (the  principal  colleague  of 
▼anoe*oV  Thrasybulus  at  Phyle),  a  law  was  passed,  grant- 
the  ing  leave  to  any  defendant  against  whom  such 

amnesty.  ^n  action  might  be  brought,  to  plead  an  excep- 
tion in  bar  (or  Paragraphe)  upon  the  special  ground  of 

Diokldf  in  the  second  part,  nor  on  the  decree  of  Tisamenus.     Bat  it 

the    reasonings     of    Demosthenfts  was  not  necessary  to  mention  this 

afterwards.     It  is  easy  to  under-  expressly,    since    the   words   Sooi 

stand  how  the  words  die'  EijxXei6ou  clolv  dvaYSYpap-fxevoi  presuppose  the 

should  have  dropt  out,  seeing  that  foregone  6oxi|xaota. 

sic' £6xXel8ou  immediately  precedes:  i  Andokidfts  de  Mysteriis,    s.  91. 

another  error  has  heen  in  fact  in-  xal  ou  Si^ofxat  SvSti^iv  ouSi  dicaYu>- 

troduoed,  hy  putting  dir'  EOxXelSou  -yirjv  Ivsxa  xdiv  itpotipov  YsytvrjfjLevcov, 

in  the  former  case  instead  of  tic*  icXtjv  tcjv  9S'J76vtu)v. 

EdxXclSou— which   error    has    heen  *  Andokid.   de  Mysteriis,   s.   01. 

corrected    by   various   recent  edi-  xal  oO  |xv7)oixotxiQau>,  ouSi  aXXcp  (sc. 

tors,    on   the   authority    of   some  &XXf|>  (i.vT]aixaxouvTi)  ictisofxai,   'Jit]- 

MS8.  9iou|Aai  8i  xaxi  toOc  xttpiivouc  v6- 

The  law  of  DiokUs,  when  prop-  fAOUc. 

erly   read,  fully    harmonises  with  This  clause  does  not  appear  as 

that  of  Tisamenus.  Meier  wonders  part   of  the  Heliastic   oath   given 

tiwt  there  it  no  mention  made  of  in  Demosthen.   cont.  Timokrat.  c. 

the   Soxt|M9ia    voficuv   by  the    No-  S€.  p.  746.    It  was  extremely  signi- 

wbioh  it  pretcribed  in  -flcaiit  and  valuable  for  the   few 
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the  amnesty  and  the  legal  prescription  connected  with  it. 
The  legal  effect  of  this  JParagraphe  or  exceptional  plea,  in 
Attic  procedure,  was  to  increase  both  the  chance  of  failure, 
and  the  pecuniary  liabilities  in  case  of  failure,  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff;  also  to  better  considerably  the  chances  of 
the  defendant.  This  enactment  is  said  to  have  been  moved 
by  Archinus,  on  seeing  that  some  persons  were  beginning 
to  institute  actions  at  law,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty;  and  for 
the  better  prevention  of  all  such  claims.  ^ 

By  such  additional  enactments,  security  was  taken  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  should  be  in  full 
conformity  with  the  amnesty  recently  sworn,  and  that, 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  should  any  person  be  mo- 
lested for  wrongs  done  anterior  to  Eukleides.  And  in  fact 
the  amnesty  was  faithfully  observed:  the  re-entering  exiles 
from  Peirseus,  and  the  Horsemen  with  other  partisans  of 
the  Thirty  in  Athens,  blended  again  together  into  one  har- 
monious and  equal  democracy. 

Eight  years  prior  to  these  incidents,  wie  have  seen  the 
oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
for  a  moment  successful,  and  afterwards  over-  A-bsence  of 
tnrown;  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  tionary 
reference  to  that  event,  the  wonderful  absence  feeling, 
of  all  reactionary  violence  on  the  part  of  the  the  Thirty- 
victorious  people,  at  a  moment  of  severe  pro-  and  after 
vocation  for  the  past  and  extreme  apprehension  Hundred! 
for  the  future.    We  noticed  that  Thucydides, 

years  immediately  succeeding  the  eating  a  sum  of  money  belonging 
renovation  of  the  democracy.  But  to  Kallimachus.  The  latter,  in  corn- 
its  value  was  essentially  temporary,  mencing  this  action,  was  under  the 
and  it  was  doubtless  dropt  within  necessity  of  paying  the  fees  called 
twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  pe-  prytaneia;  a  sum  proportional  to 
riod  to  which  it  specially  applied.  what  was  claimed,  and  amounting 

'  The  Orat.  xviii.  of  Isokratfts —  to  30 drachmae,  when  the  sumclaim- 

Paragraphd   cont.  Kallimachum —  ed  was   between   1000    and   10,000 

informs    us   on   these    points— es-  drachmee.    Suppose  that  action  had 

pecially  sections  1-4.  gone  to  trial  directly,  Kallimachus, 

Kallimachus  had  entered  an  ac-  if  he  lost  his  cause,  would  have  to 

tion  against  the  client  of  Isokratds  forfeit  his  prytaneia,  but  he  would 

for     10,000     drachmse      (s.    15-17),  forfeit  no  more.  Kow  according  to 

charging  him  as  an  accomplice  of  the  Paragraph^  permitted  by  the  law 

Patroklds  (the  King-Archon  under  of  Archinus,  the  defendant  is  al- 

the  Ten  who  immediately  succeeded  lowed  to  make  oath  that  the  action 

the  Thirty,   prior  to  the  return  of  against  him  is  founded  upon  a  fact 

the  exiles),  in  seizing  and  confis-  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Euklei- 
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no  friend  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  selected  precisely 
that  occasion — on  which  some  manifestation  of  vindictive 
impulse  might  have  been  supposed  likely  and  natural — to 
bestow  the  most  unqualified  eulogies  on  their  moderate 
and  gentle  bearing.  Had  the  historian  lived  to  describe 
the  reign  of  the  Thirty  and  the  restoration  which  followed 
it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  expressions  would  have  been 
still  warmer  and  more  emphatic  in  the  same  sense.  Few 
events  in  history,  either  ancient  or  modern,  are  more 
astonishing  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Athenian  people,  on 
recovering  their  democracy  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Thirty:  and  when  we  view  it  in  conjunction  with  the  like 
phenomenon  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
we  see  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  arose  from 
peculiar  caprice  or  accident  of  the  moment;  both  depended 
upon  permanent  attributes  of  the  popular  character.  If 
we  knew  nothing  else  except  the  events  of  these  two 
periods,  we  shoula  be  warranted  in  dismissing,  on  that  evi- 
dence alone,  the  string  of  contemptuous  predicates, — giddy, 
irascible,  jealous,  unjust,  greedy,  &c. — one  or  other  of  which 
Mr.  Mitford  so  frequently  pronounces,  and  insinuates  even 
when  he  does  not  pronounce  them,  respecting  the  Athenian 
people,  i    A  people  whose  habitual  temper  and  morality 

d68;  and  a  cause  is  then  tried  first,  *  Wachsmuth-who    admits  into 

upon  that  special  issue,  upon  which  his  work,  with  little  or  uo  criti- 

the  defendant  is  allowed  to  speak  cism,  everything   which  has  ever 

first,  hefore  the  plaintiff.  If  the  ver-  heen   said   against    the    Athenian 

diet,  on  this  special  issue,  is  given  in  people,    and    indeed    against   the 

favour  of  the  defendant,  the  plain-  Greeks  generally— affirms,  contrary 

tiff  is  not  only  disabled  from  pro-  to    all   evidence   and   probability, 

^Deeding  farther  with  his  action,  but  that  the  amnesty  was  not  really 

is  condemned  besides  to  pay  to  the  observed     at     Athens.    (Wachsm. 

defendant   the  forfeit  called  Bpo-  Hellen.  Alterth.  ch.  ix.   s.  71.  vol. 

bely;  that  is,  one  sixth  part  of  the  ii.  p.  267). 

sum  claimed.  But  if,  on  the  con-  The   simple    and   distinct  words 

trary,    the  verdict  on  the  special  of  Xenophon— coming  as   they  do 

issue  be  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  from  the  mouth  of  so  very  hostile 

he  is  held  entitled  to  proceed  far-  a  witness— are  sufficient   to  refute 

ther  with  his  original  action,  and  him— xal  iiAocavtc?  Jpxooc  ^  iatjv  jit) 

to  receive  besides   at   once,   from  fivTjaixaxi^osiv,  ixi  x«i   vov  6|xo0  ys 

the    plaintiff,   the    like  forfeit    or  noXiTsoovtai,     xai     xolc     opxoic 

epobely.  Information  on  these  re-  iftf&lvct  6  8^fxo«  (Hellen.  ii.  4, 

^ulations  of  procedure  in  the  Attic  43). 

dikasteries  may  be  found  in  Meier  The  passages  to    which  Wachs- 

«nd  Sehdmann,  Attisohar  Prozess,  muth  makes  reference  do  not  in 

9«MT,  Plainer,  Prosett  undKlagen,  the  least  establish  his  point.  Even 

L  p.  IM^lca.  if  actioni  at  law   or  accusations 
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merited  these  epithets,  could  not  have  acted  as  the 
Athenians  acted  both  after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after 
the  Thirty.  Particular  acts  may  be  found  in  their  history 
which  justify  severe  censure;  but  as  to  the  permanent 
elements  of  character,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  no 
population  in  history  has  ever  afforded  stronger  evidence 
than  the  Athenians  on  these  two  memorable  occasions. 

If  we  follow  the  acts  of  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  that 
the  Horsemen  and  the  privileged  Three  Thou-  ^ 
sand  hoplites  in  the  city  had  made  themselves   and 
partisans  in  every  species  of  flacfitious  crime  reasonabio 

•!_•  "L  u  'LI     1-     •  •      J  X  I.      behaviour 

which  could  possibly  be  imagmed  to  exasperate  of  the 
the  feelings  of  the  exiles.  The  latter  on  return-  Demos— 

IP  11  ■Li.ji.jj*       contrasted 

mg  saw  before  them  men  who  had  nanded  in  ^ith  that 
their  relations  to  be  put  to  death  without  trial —  of  the 
who  had  seized  upon  and  enjoyed  their  prop-  ^  *®*'^  ^' 
erty — who   had  expelled  them  all  from  the  city,  and  a 
large    portion  of  tnem  even  from  Attica — and  who  had 
held  themselves  in  mastery  not  merely  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitution,  but  also  by  inviting  and  subsidizing 
foreign  guards.    Such  atrocities,  conceived  and  ordered 
by  the  Thirty,  had  been  executed  by  the  aid,  and  for  the 
joint  benefit  (as  Kritias  justlv  remarked  >)  of  those  occu- 
pants of  the  city  whom  the  exiles  found  on  returning.  Now 
Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  the  rest  of  these  exiles,  saw  their 
property  all  pillaged  and  appropriated  by  others  during 
the  few  months  of  their  absence:  we  may  presume  that 
their  lands — which  had  probably  not  been  sold,  but  granted 


had  been  brought,  in  violation  of  his  opponent,  in  the  iray  of  ana- 

the  amnesty,  this  would  not  prove  logons  evidence  going  to  attest  the 

that  the  people  violated  it;  unless  general  character  of  the  latter,  good 

we  also  knew  that  the  dikastery  had  or  bad.    For  example,  the  accuser 

affirmed  those  actions.  But  he  does  of  Sokrat6s  mentions,   as  a  point 

not  refer  to  any  actions  or  accu-  going  to  impeach  the  general  char* 

cations     preferred    on    any    such  acter  of  Sokratds,  that  he  had  been 

ground.  He  only  notices  some  cases  the  teacher   of  Kritias;  while  the 

in  which,  accusation  being  preferred  philosopher  in  his  defence  alludes 

on  grounds  subsequent  to  Euklei-  to  his  own  resolution  and  virtue 

dSs,  the  accuser  makes  allusion  in  as   Prytanis  in   the   assembly   by 

his  speech  to  other  matters  anterior  which  the  generals  werecondemned 

to  £ukleid6s.    Kow  every  speaker  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse.  Both 

before  the  Atheniandikastery  thinks  these  allusions  come  out  as  evi- 

himself  entitled  to  call  up  before  deuces  to  general  character, 

the  dikasts  the  whole  past  life  of  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  9. 
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to  individual  members  or  partisans  of  the  Thirty  * — ^were 
restored  to  them;  but  the  moveable  property  could  not  be  re- 
claimed, and  the  losses  to  which  they  remained  subject  were 
prodigious.  The  men  who  had  caused  and  profited  by  these 
losses  2 — often  with  great  brutality  towards  the  wives  and 
families  of  the  exiles,  as  we  know  by  the  case  of  the  orator 
Lysias — were  now  at  Athens,  all  individually  well  known 
to  the  su£ferers.  In  like  manner,  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
Leon  and  the  other  victims  of  the  Thirty,  saw  before  them 
the  very  citizens  by  whose  hands  their  innocent  relatives 
had  been  consigned  without  trial  to  prison  and  execution.  ^ 
The  amount  of  wrong  su£fered  had  been  infinitely  greater 
than  in  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the  provocation, 
on  every  ground  public  and  private,  violent  to  a  degree 
never  exceeded  in  history.  Yet  with  all  this  sting  fresh 
in  their  bosoms,  we  find  the  victorious  multitude,  on  the 
latter  occasion  as  well  as  on  the  former,  burying  the  past 
in  an  indiscriminate  amnesty,  and  anxious  only  for  the 
future  harmonious  march  of  the  renovated  and  all-com- 
prehensive democracy.  We  see  the  sentiment  of  com- 
monwealth in  the  Demos,  twice  contrasted  with  the  senti- 
ment of  faction  in  an  ascendent  oligarchy;^  twice  triumphant 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1.  ^jov  to  grant  compensation  to  him  for 
8i  i%  Tu>v  xo»p^<ov  (ol  Tpidxovxa)  Tv*  the  confiscation  of  his  father's  prop- 
a^Tol  xal  ol  f  iXoi  too?  toutcov  fiypouc  orty,  bat  that  the  power  of  his 
i}(otsv.  enemies  had  disappointed   him  of 

*  Isokrat^s  cont.  Kallimach.  Or.  it.  We  may  well  doubt  whether 
xTiii.  s.  80.  such  rote  eyer  really  passed. 

6paa6()ouXoc     (liv     xal    *Avutoc)  It  appears  however  that  Batra- 

(jLiyioTov  (jiiv   Suvoifjitvoi   tu>v   iv  t^  ohus,  one  of  the  chief  informers  who 

ic6Xst,     icoXXu>v     6i    incaTcpiiiiivoi  brought  in  victims  for  the  Thirty, 

Xp'y]fiaTu>v,     ei86TS(     6i    toOc    dico-  thought   it   prudent   to  live  after* 

Ypd'j/avTac,  Spitoc  o6  ToX|xu>aiv  a^ToT^  wards  out  of  Attica   (Lysias  cont. 

Sixac    Xajx^vsiv    ou^i    pivir]9txaxciv,  Andokid.  Or.  vi.  s.  46),  though  he 

dXX'  si  xal  iccpl  Ttbv  &XXu>v  (laXXov  would  have  been  legally  protected 

Ixiptuv  fiuvavTai  SiaicpdTTeffGai,  dXX'  by  the  amnesty. 

oOv  ictpl  js  TU)v  iv  Tai<  ouvOr^xaic  '  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,   ■.  94. 

l«ov  lytiv  Toi?  dXXoic  d^iouoiv.  MiXTQXOc  6'   ao  oOtooi   dm^Yafsv  irA 

On  the   other  hand,    the  young  t<I>v    xpidxovxa    Alovxa,    luc    &|jlsic 

Alkibiadds    (in   the  Orat.   xvi.    of  dicavTS?   tort,   xal  ditiOavtv  ixsivoc 

Isokratds,  De  Bigis,  s.  66)  is  made     dxpixo; MeXv)tov  toUuv  toi« 

to    talk    about   others   recovering  icaial  tote  tou  A^ovto;  oux  iaxx  ^^vo'j 

their  property— T(ov  dXXu>v  xo|xtCo-  Sicbxsiv,  StiTOtcv6p.oic8sixP^'^°'^*^* 

{iivuiv  xdc  ouaiac    My  statement  in  KuxX  tl6ou  &p)^ovxoc'  sitei  uj^  ys  oux 

the  text  reconciles  these  two.    The  aic^-jaift'*,  o08'  aux6c  dvTiXsYci. 

young  Alkibiadds  goes  on  to  state  *  Thucyd.   vi.  39.    8^(xov,   ^ufAicav 

that  the  people  had  passed  a  vote  u>vO|Ado9ai^  ^Xi^ap^lav  6i,  |xcpoc. 
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oter  the  strongest  counter-motives,  over  the  most  bitter 
recollections  of  wrongful  murder  and  spoliation,  over  all 
that  passionate  rush  of  reactionary  appetite  which 
characterises  the  moment  of  political  restoration.  ^Bloody 
will  be  the  reign  of  that  king  who  comes  back  to  his  king- 
dom from  exile" — says  the  Latin  poet:  bloody  indeed  had 
been  the  rule  of  Kritias  and  those  oligarchs  who  had  just 
come  back  from  exile :  "harsh  is  a  Demos  (observes  -3ischy  lus) 
which  has  just  got  clear  of  misery."  i  But  the  Athenian 
Demos,  on  coming  back  from  Peirseus,  exhibited  the  rare 
phsenomenon  of  a  restoration  after  cruel  wrong  suffered^ 
sacrificing  all  the  strong  impulse  of  retaliation  to  a 
generous  and  deliberate  regard  for  the  future  march  of  the 
commonwealth.  Thucydides  remarks  that  the  moderation 
of  political  antipathy  which  prevailed  at  Athens  after  the 
victory  of  the  people  over  the  Four  Hundred,  was  the  main 
cause  which  revived  Athens  from  her  great  public  de- 
pression and  danger.  2  Much  more  forcibly  does  this  remark 
apply  to  the  restoration  after  the  Thirty,  when  the  public 
condition  of  Athens  was  at  the  lowest  depth  of  abasement, 
from  which  nothing  could  have  rescued  her  except  such 
exemplary  wisdom  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  her 
victorious  Demos.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have 
enabled  her  to  accomplish  that  partial  resurrection — into 
an  independent  and  powerful  single  state,  though  shorn 
of  her  imperial  power — which  will  furnish  material  for  the 
subsequent  portion  of  our  history. 

While  we   note   the    memorable  resolution  of  the 
Athenian  people  to  forget  that  which  could  not 
be   remembered  without  ruin   to    the   future  Care  of  the 
march  of  the  democracy — we  must  at  the  same  Jre?erve*^ 
time  observe  that  which  they  took  special  pains  *^®  rights 
to  preserve  from  being  forgotten.  They  formally  prop'erty.* 
recognized  all  the  adjudged  cases  and  all  the 
rights  of  property  as  existing  under  the  democracy  anterior 
to  the   Thirty.    **You  pronounced,   fellow-citizens  (says 
Andokides),  that  all  the  judicial  verdicts  and  all  the 
decisions  of  arbitrators  passed  under  the  democracy  should 
remain  valid;  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  abolition  of 
debts,    no  reversal  of  private  rights,  but  that  every  man 
might  have  the  means  of  enforcing  contracts  due  to  him  by 

'  JGschyluB,  Sept.  ad  Thebas^  y.     Tpax^c  It  fttvtoi  6>2(xo<  ix^'j^wv  xaxd. 
1047.  *  Thucyd.  viii.  97. 
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others."^  If  the  Athenian  people  had  been  aulmated  by 
that  avidity  to  despoil  the  rich,  and  that  subjection  to  the 
passion  of  the  moment,  which  Mr.  Mitford  imputes  to  them 
in  80  many  chapters  of  his  history — neither  motive  nor 
opportunity  was  now^  wanting  for  wholesale  confiscation; 
of  which  the  rich  themselves,  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Thirty,  had  set  abundant  example.  The  amnesty  as  to  polit* 
ical  wrong,  and  the  indelible  memory  as  to  the  rights  of 
property,  stand  alike  conspicuous  as  evidences  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Athenian  Demos. 

If  we  wanted  any  farther  proof  of  their  capacity  of 
Repayment  taking  the  largest  and  soundest  views  on  a 
to  the  Lace-  difficult  political  situation,  we  should  find  it  in 
damonians,  another  of  their  measures  at  this  critical  period. 
The  ten  who  had  succeeded  to  oligarchical  presidency  of 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Kritias  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Thirty,  had  borrowed  from  Sparta  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
talents,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  war  on  the 
exiles  in  Peireeus.  After  the  peace,  it  was  necessary  that 
such  sum  should  be  repaid,  and  some  persons  proposed 
that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  property  of  those  in- 
dividuals and  that  party  who  had  borrowed  the  money.  The 
apparent  equity  of  the  proposition  was  doubtless  felt  with 
peculiar  force  at  a  time  when  the  public  treasuiy  was  in 
the  extreme  of  poverty.  But  nevertheless  both  the  de- 
mocratical  leaders  and  the  people  decidedly  opposed  it, 
resolving  to  recognize  the  debt  as  a  public  charge;  in  which 
capacity  it  was  afterwards  liquidated,  after  some  delay 
arising  from  an  unsupplied  treasury.  > 

All  that  was  required  from  the  Horsemen  or  Ejiights 
The  Horse-  ^^^  ^*^  Doen  active  in  the  service  of  the  Thirty, 
men  or  was  that  they  should  repay  the  sums  which  had 
Knighti.  been  advanced  to  them  by  the  latter  as  outfit. 
Such  advance  to  the  Horsemen,  subject  to  subsequent 
repayment,  and  seemingly  distinct  from  the  regular 
military  pay — appears  to  have  been  customary  practice 
under  the  previous  democracy;  3  but  we  may  easily  believe 

*  Andokidds  de  Mysteriis,  8.  88.  dXXd  tu>v  ISicuv  ou|xf)oXal(]>y  ai  icpd* 

Td(   (xsv  filxotc,    <o   SvSpc^,   xal   xdc  ^CiC  «tcv. 

6talTac  iiconQaaxs  xupla;  tlvai,   6n6*  *  Isokratds,   Areopagit.   Or.  rii. 

oat  iv  8i]|AOxp3Tou(&tv^  x^  ic6Xii  iyl-  8.  77;  Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  6. 

vovTo,    onu>c    H'T)'^*   7piu>v    dicoxoital  p.  460. 

sUv   |X7Qxc   Slxai    dvdStxoi   fivotvTO,  '  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo^  Or.  xvi. 
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that  the  Thirty  had  carried  it  to  an  abusive  excess,  in  their 
anxiety  to  enlist  or  stimulate  partisans — when  we  recollect 
that  they  resorted  to  .means  more  nefarious  for  the  same 
end.  There  were  of  course  great  individual  di£Perences 
among  these  Knights,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  each  had 
lent  himself  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  oligarchy.  Even  the 
most  guilty  of  them  were  not  molested,  and  they  were 
sent  four  years  afterwards  to  serve  with  Agesilaus  in  Asia, 
at  a  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  required  from  Athens 
a  contingent  of  cavalry ;  ^  the  Demos  being  well-pleased  to 
be  able  to  provide  for  them  an  honourable  foreign  service. 
But  the  general  body  of  Knights  suffered  so  little  disad- 
vantage from  the  recollection  of  the  Thirty,  that  many  of 
them  in  after-days  became  senators,  generals,  hipparchs, 
and  occupants  of  other  considerable  posts  in  the  state.  ^ 

Although  the   decree  of  Tisamenus — prescribing  a 
revision  of  the  laws  without  delay,  and  directinff  Revision  of 
that  the  laws  when  so  revised  should  be  posted  the  laws— 
up  for  public  view,  to  form  the  sole  and  exclusive  Sachu,^ 
guide   of  the    Dikasteries — had    been    passed 
immediately  after  the  return  from  Peiraeus  and  the  con- 
firmation of  the  amnesty,  yet  it  appears  that  considerable 
delay  took  place  before  such  enactment  was  carried  into 
full  effect.    A  person  named  Nikomachus,  being  charged 

8.  6—8.  I  accept  substantially  the  any  certainty  concerning  it:  tee 
explanation  which  Harpokration  the  Staatshaush.  der  Athener, 
and  Photius  give  of  the  word  xa-  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208. 
TdoTaoic,  in  spite  of  the  objections  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  4. 
taken  to  it  by  M.  Boeckh,  which  »  Lysias,  Or.  xvi.  pro  Mantitheo, 
appear  to  me  not  founded  upon  s.  9,  10;  Lysias,  cont.  Evandr.  Or. 
any  adequate  ground.  I  cannot  xxvi.  s.  21—25. 
but  think  that  Reiske  is  right  in  We  see  from  this  latter  oration 
distinguishing  xaTaoxaaic  from  the  (s.  26)  that  Thrasybului  helped 
pay — (jLiaSo^.  some  of  the  chief  persons,  who 
See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  had  been  in  the  city  and  had 
Athens,  b.  ii.  sect.  10.  p.  250.  In  resisted  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
the  Appendix  to  this  work  (which  to  get  over  the  difBculties  of  the 
is  not  translated  into  English  Dokimasy  (or  examination  into 
along  with  the  work  itself)  he  character,  previously  to  being  ad- 
farther  gives  the  Fragment  of  an  mitted  to  take  possession  of  any 
Inscription  which  he  considers  to  office,  to  which  a  man  had  been 
bear  upon  this  resumption  of  xa-  either  elected  or  drawn  by  lot)  in 
Taffxaoi?  from  the  Horsemen  or  after.years.  He  spoke  in  favour 
Knights  after  the  Thirty.  But  the  of  Evander,  in  order  that  the 
Pragment  is  so  very  imperfect,  latter  might  be  accepted  as  King- 
that  nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  Archon. 
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with  the  duty,  stands  accused  of  having  performed  it  tardily 
as  well  as  corruptly.  He  as  well  as  Tisamenusi  was  a 
scribe  or  secretary;  under  which  name  were  included  a 
class  of  paid  officers,  highly  important  in  the  detail  of 
business  at  Athens,  though  seemingly  men  of  low  birth, 
and  looked  upon  as  filling  a  subordinate  station,  open  to 
sneers  from  unfriendly  orators.  The  boards,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  public  bodies  were  so  frequently  changed  at 
Athens,  tnat  the  continuity  of  public  business  could  only 
have  been  maintained  by  paid  secretaries  of  this  character, 
who  devoted  themselves  constantly  to  the  duty.' 

Nikomachus  had  been  named,  during  the  democracy 
anterior  to  the  Thirty,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  fair 
transcript,  and  of  posting  up  afresh  (probably  in  clearer 
characters  and  in  a  place  more  convenient  for  public  view) 
the  old  laws  of  Solon.  "We  can  well  understand  that  the 
renovated  democratical  feeling — which  burst  out  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  dictated  the  vehement 
psephism  of  Demophantus — might  naturally  also  produce 
such  a  commission  as  this,  for  which  Nikomachus,  both  as- 
one  of  the  public  scribes  or  secretaries,  and  as  an  able 
speaker,  3  was  a  suitable  person.  His  accuser  (for  whom. 
Cysias  composed  his  thirtieth  oration  now  remaining)  de- 
nounces him  as  having  not  only  designedly  lingered  m  the 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  period  of  re» 
muneration — but  even  as  having  corruptly  tampered  with 
the  old  laws,  by  new  interpolations  as  well  as  by  omissions. 
How  far  such  charges  may  have  been  merited,  we  have  na 
means  of  judging;  but  even  assuming  Nikomachus  to  have 

*  I  presume  confidently  that  Tisa-  Boeokh  as  having  a  very  restricted, 

menus    the    scribe,    mentioned  in  meaning,  and  as  only  applying  to 

Lysias  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  37,    is  two  successive  years.    And  I  think 

the    same    person    as    Tisamenus  we  may  doubt  whether  in  practice 

named  in  Andokidds  de  Mysteriis  it  was  rigidly  adhered  to ;  though, 

(s.   83)    as    the    proposer   of   the  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  these^ 

memorable  psephism.  secretaries  alternated  among  them- 

■  See  M.  Boeckh's  Public  Eco-  selves  from  one  board  or  ofiBce  to^ 

nomy  of  Athens,  b.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  186,  another.     Their   great   usefulness 

Eng.   Tr.,   for  a  summary   of  all  consisted   in   the   fact,   that   they 

that   is    known    respecting    these  were  constantly  in  the  service,  and 

Ypvfxiiaittc  or  secretaries.  thus  kept  up  the  continuous  march. 

The  expression  in  Lysias  cont.  Ni-  of  the  details. 

komach.  s.  38— Sn  &ico7p9tA(xaTto9at  *  Lysias,  Or.   zxx.   cont.   Niko* 

e{^  i^toTt  8U  t6v  autbv  t^  dpyjc  t^  mach.  s.  32. 
«&tf — it  eonrectly  explained  by  M. 
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been  both  honest  and  diligent,  he  would  find  no  email 
difficulty  in  properly  discharging  his  duty  of  Anagrapheus^ 
or  "Writer-up"  of  all  the  old  laws  of  Athens,  from  Solon 
downward.  JBoth  the  phraseology  of  these  old  laws  and 
the  alphabet  in  which  they  were  written,  were  in  many 
cases  antiquated  and  obsolete; 2  while  there  were  doubtless 
also  cases  in  which  one  law  was  at  variance,  wholly  or 
partially,  with  another.  Now  such  contradictions  and 
archaisms  would  be  likely  to  prove  offensive,  if  set  up  in 
afresh  place  and  with  clean,  new  characters;  yet  Niko- 
machus  had  no  authority  to  make  the  smallest  alteration, 
and  might  naturally  therefore  be  tardy  in  a  commission 
which  did  not  promise  much  credit  to  him  in  its  result. 

These  remarks  tend  to  show  that  the  necessity  of  a 
fresh  collection  and  publication  (if  we  may  use  Adoption 
that  word)  of  the  laws,  had  been  felt  prior  to   of  the  fuller 
the  time  of  the  Thirty.    But  such  a  project  Jf^^^b^t  in 
could  hardly  be  realised  without  at  the  same   place  of' 
time  revising  the  laws,  as  a  body,  removing  all  ^tuc^^or 
flagrant  contradictions,    and    rectifying   what  writing  up 
might  glaringly  displease  the  age  either  in  sub-  **^®  ^*^'- 
stance  or  in  style.    Now  the  psephism  of  Tisamenus,  one 
of  the  first  measures  of  the  renewed  democracy  after  the 
Thirty,  both  prescribed  such  revision  and  set  in  motion  a 
revising  body;  but  an  additional  decree  was  now  proposed 
and  carried  by  Archinus,  relative  to  the  alphabet  in  which 
the  revised  laws  should  be  drawn  up.    The  Ionic  alphabet 
— that  is,  the  full  Greek  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters, 
as  now  written  and  printed — had  been  in  use  at  Athens 
universally,  for  a  considerable  time,  apparently  for  two 
generations;    but    from  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient 
custom,  the  laws  had  still  continued  to  be  consigned  to  writing 
in  the  old  Attic  alphabet  of  only  sixteen  or  eighteenletters.  It 
was  now  ordained  that  this  scanty  alphabet  should  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  the  revised  laws,  as  well  as  all  future  public 
acts,  should  be  written  up  in  the  full  Ionic  alphabet.  3 

'  Lysiag,    Or.  xzz.   oont.  Niko-  who  employed  Lyaias  as  their  lo- 

mach,  8.  33.    Wachsmuth  calls  him  gograph  or  speech-writer, 

erroneously   Antigrapheus  instead  *  Lysias,  Or.  x.  cont.  Theomnest. 

of  Anagrapheus  (Hellen.  Alterth.  A.  s.  16-20. 

vol.  ii.  ix.  p.  269).  '  See  Taylor,   Vit.  Lysiae,   p.  63, 

It   seems  by  Orat.  rii.  of  Lysias  64;  Franz,    Element.    Epigraphio. 

(s.  20,  86,  39)  that  Nikomachus  was  Grsec.  Introd.  p.  18—24. 
at   enmity   with   yarious    persons 
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Partly  through  this  important  reform,  partly  through 
the  reyisiug  hody,  partly  through  the  agency  of  Niko* 
machuSi  who  was  still  continued  as  Anagrapheus — the  re- 
vision, inscription^  and  publication  of  the  laws  in  their 
new  alphabet  was  at  length  completed.  But  it  seems  to 
have  taken  two  years  to  perform — or  at  least  two  years 
elapsed  before  Nikomachus  went  through  his  trial  of  ac- 
countability. 1  He  appears  to  have  made  various  new  pro- 
positions of  his  own,  which  were  among  those  adopted  by 
the  Nomothet»:  for  these  his  accuser  attacks  him,  on  the 
trial  of  accountability,  as  well  as  on  the  still  graver  allega- 
tion of  having  corruptly  falsified  the  decisions  of  that  body 
— writing  up  what  tney  had  not  sanctioned,  or  suppressing 
that  which  they  had  sanctioned.  ^ 

The  archonship  of  Eukleides,  succeeding  immediately 
_.  J     to  the  Anarchy,  (as  the  archonship  of  Pythodo- 

epo™h  of  rus,  or  the  period  of  the  Thirty,  was  denomin- 
tho  arch-  atod,)  became  thus  a  cardinal  point  or  epoch  in 
E^kieid^s.  Athenian  history.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
The  rhetor  Ja^g  came  forth  out  of  this  revision  considerably 
ysias.  modified,  though  unhappily  we  possess  no  par- 
ticulars on  the  subject.  We  learn  that  the  political 
franchise  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Aristophon,  so  far 
restricted  for  the  future,  that  no  person  could  be  a  citizen 
by  birth  except  the  son  of  citizen  parents  on  both  sides  f 
whereas  previously,  it  had  been  sufficient  if  the  father  alone 
was  a  citizen.  3  The  rhetor  Lysias,  by  station  a  metic, 
had  not  only  suffered  great  loss,  narrowly  escaping  death 
from  the  Thirty  (who  actually  put  to  death  his  brother 
Polemarchus) — but  had  contributed  a  large  sum  to  assist 
the  armed  efforts  of  the  exiles  under  Thrasybulus  in 
Peirffius.  As  a  reward  and  compensation  for  such  antece- 
dents, the  latter  proposed  that  the  franchise  of  citizen 
should  be  conferred  upon  him ;  but  we  are  told  that  this 
decree,  though  adopted  by  the  people,  was  afterwards 

*  Lysiai,  cont.  Nikom.  •.  8.  Hig  icipl  t^c  dva7pa9^c,  Ac:  also  8. 
employment  had  laeted  six  years  S8>45  — fcapaxaXouficv  iv  x^  xpivsi 
altogether:  four  years  before  the  Ti(MupciaOat  Tottc  Tf)v  bfitxipav  vofio- 
Thirty— two  years  after  them — s.  7.  Ocolav  d9aviCov-ca<,  Ao. 

At  least  this  seems   the   sense  of        The  tenor  of  the  oration,  how- 

the  orator.  ever,  is  unfortunately  obscure. 

*  I  presume  this  to  be  the  sense  '  Isseus,  Or.  Tiii.  De  Kiron.  Sort. 
of  B,  21  ot  the  Oration  of  Lysias  s.  61;  Demosthen.  cont.  Eubulid* 
against  himp-tl  i&iy  y6(&ooc  iti6T)v  c.  10.  p.  1307. 
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indicted  by  Archinus  as  illegal  or  informal,  and  cancelled* 
LysiaSy  thus  disappointed  of  the  citizenship,  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  as  an  IsotelSs,  or  non-freeman  on  the 
best  condition,  exempt  from  the  peculiar  burdens  upon  the 
class  of  metics.  ^ 

Such  refusal  of  citizenship  to  an  eminent  man  like 
Lysias,  who  had  both  acted  and  8u£fered  in  the  ^  . 
cause  of  the  democracy,  when  combined  with  changes  at 
the  decree  of  Aristophon  above  noticed,  implies  '\*'*fi??"" 
a  degree  of  augmented  strictness  which  we  can  the  BoarcT 
only  partially  explain.    It  was  not  merely  the  »'  Heiieno- 
renewal  of  her  democracy  for  which  Athens  had  8tr?ction*of 
now  to  provide.    She  had  also  to  accommodate  *^®  ^ght  of 
her  legislation  and  administration  to  her  future  ^  "®'*'  *^* 
march  as  an  isolated  state,  without  empire  or  foreign  de» 
pendencies.    For  this  purpose  material  changes  must  have 
been  required:  among  others,  we  know  that  the  Board 
of  HellenotamisQ  (originally  named  for  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  tribute  at  Delos,  but  attracting  to 
themselves  gradually  more  extended  functions,  until  they 
became  ultimately,    immediately  before  the  Thirty,  the 
general  paymasters  of  the  state)  was  discontinued,  and 
such  among  its  duties  as  did  not  pass  away  along  with  the 
loss  of  the  foreign  empire,  were  transferred  to  two  new 
officers — the  treasurer  at  war,  and  the  manager  of  the 
The6rikon,  or  religious  festival-fund. 2 

Respecting  these  two  new  departments,  the  latter  of 
which  especially  became  so  much  extended  as  to  comprise 
most  of  the  disbursements  of  a  peace-establishment,  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  hereafter ;  at  present  I  only  notice  them 
as  manifestations  of  the  large  change  in  Athenian  admini* 
stration  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  the  empire.  There 
were  doubtless  many  other  changes  arising  from  the  same 
cause,  though  we  do  not  know  them  in  detail ;  and  I  incline 
to  number  among  such  the  alteration  above  noticed  respect* 
ing  the  right  of  citizenship.  While  the  Athenian  empire 
lasted,  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  spread  over  the  JBgean 
in  every  sort  of  capacity — as  settlers,  merchants,  navi* 
gators,  soldiers,  &c.,  which  must  have  tended  materially 
to  encourage  intermarriages  between  them  and  the  women 

*  Plutarchf  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  (Lysias)     Boeckh,  Public  Econ.    of  Athene 
p.  836;  Taylor,  Vit.  Lysise,  p.  63.        ii.  7.  p.  180  seq,,  Eng.  Tr. 

*  See    respecting     this    change 
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of  other  Grecian  insular  states.  Indeed  we  are  even  told 
that  an  express  permission  of  connubium  with  Athenians 
was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea  ^ — a  fact  (noticed 
by  Lysias)  of  some  moment  in  illustrating  the  tendency  of 
the  Athenian  empire  to  multiply  family  ties  between 
Athens  and  the  allied  cities.  Now,  according  to  the  law 
which  prevailed  before  Eukleides,  the  son  of  every  such 
marriage  was  by  birth  an  Athenian  citizen ;  an  arrangement 
at  that  time  useful  to  Athens,  as  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  her  empire — and  eminently  useful  in  a  larger  point  of 
view,  among  the  causes  of  Fan-Hellenic  sympathy.  But 
when  Athens  was  deprived  both  of  her  empire  and  her  fleet, 
and  confined  within  the  limits  of  Attica — there  no  longer 
remained  any  motive  to  continue  such  a  regulation,  so  that 
the  exclusive  city-feeling,  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind, 
again  became  predominant.  Such  is  perhaps  the  explana- 
tion of  the  new  restrictive  law  proposed  by  Aristophon. 

Thrasybulus  and  the  gallant  handful  of  exiles  who 
Honorary  had  first  Seized  Fhyle,  received  no  larger  reward 
Th^*J*.*^  than  1000  drachmae  for  a  common  sacrifice  and 
buius'and  votive  offering,  together  with  wreaths  of  olive 
the  exiles.  ^LS  a  token  of  gratitude  from  their  countrymen.  ^ 
The  debt  which  Athens  owed  to  Thrasybulus  was  indeed 
such  as  could  not  be  liquidated  by  money.  To  his  indivi- 
dual patriotism,  in  creat  degree,  we  may  ascribe  not  only 
the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  but  its  good  behaviour 
when  restored.  How  different  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequences of  the  restoration  and  the  conduct  of  the  people, 
had  the  event  been  brought  about  by  a  man  like  Alkibia- 
des,  applying  great  abilities  principally  to  the  furtherance 
of  his  own  cupidity  and  power ! 

At  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  however,  Alki- 
PoBition  biades  was  already  no  more.  Shortly  after  the 
of  Aiki^'  catastrophe  at  iEgospotami,  he  had  sought 
biadds  in  shelter  in  the  satrapy  of  Fharnabazus,  no  longer 
-^•i*'  thinking  himself  safe  from  Lacedaemonian  perse- 

cution in  his  forts  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  He  carried 
with  him  a  good  deal  of  property,  though  he  left  still  more 
behind  him  in  these  forts;  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know. 

*  Lysias,   Fragm.  Or.  xxziv.    De  *  ^schinds,  cent.  Ktesiphon.  c. 

non  disBolyeudft  Bepublic&,   a.  S^  62.  p.  437;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Thrasy' 

aXXa      xal     Eu^oituoiv     iKiYajxlav  bal.  c.  4. 
4«eiou(jitOa,  Ac. 
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But  having  crossed  apparentW  to  Asia  bytheBosphoms, 
he  was  plundered  by  the  Thracians  in  Bithynia,  and 
incurred  much  loss  before  he  could  reach  Phamabazus  in 
Fhrygia.  Renewing  the  tie  of  personal  hospitality  which 
he  had  contracted  with  Phamabazus  four  years  before,  ^ 
he  now  solicited  from  the  satrap  a  safe  conduct  up  to 
Susa.  The  Athenian  envoys — whom  Phamabazus,  after 
his  former  pacification  with  AlkibiadSs  408  b.c,  had 
engaged  to  escort  to  8usa,  but  had  been  compelled  by  the 
mandate  of  Cyrus  to  detain  as  prisoners — ^were  just  now 
released  from  their  three  years'  detention,  and  enabled 
to  come  down  to  the  Propontis;^  and  Alkibiades,  by  whom 
this  mission  had  originally  been  projected,  tried  to  prevail 
on  the  satrap  to  perform  the  promise  which  he  had  origin- 
ally given,  but  had  not  been  able  to  fulfiL  The  hopes  of 
the  sanguine  exile,  reverting  back  to  the  history  of  The- 
mistokles,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  same  success  at  Susa 
as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  latter;  nor  was  the 
design  impracticable,  to  one  whose  ability  was  universally 
renowned,  and  who  had  already  acted  as  minister  to  Tissa- 
phernes. 

The  court  of  Susa  was  at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. Eling  Darius  Nothus,  having  recently  died,  Artazenes 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Arfcaxer-  Mnemon 
xes  Mnemon;3  but  the  younser  son  Gyrus,  whom  king  of 
Darius  had  sent  for  during  ms  last  illness,  tried  pj"***  ^ 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  to  supplant  Arta-  Gyrus— 
xerxes  in  the  succession — or  at  least  was  sus-  Aikibiadfta 
pected  of  so  trying.    Being  seized  and  about  reveal  them 
to  be  slain,  the  queen-mother  Parysatis  prevailed  »*  S'*^*- 
upon  Artaxerxes  to  pardon  him,  and  send  him  again  down 
to  his  satrapy  along  the  coast  of  Ionia,  where  he  laboured 
strenuously,  though  secretly,  to  acquire  the  means  ol' 
dethroning  his  brother;  a  memorable  attempt,  of  which  1 
shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter.   But  his  schemes,  thouffh 
carefully  masked,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Alki- 
biades,  who  wished  to  inake  a  merit  of  revealing  them  at 
Susa,  and  to  become  the  instrument  of  defeating  them. 
He  communicated  his  suspicions  as  well  as  his  purpose  to 
Phamabazus;  whom  he  tried  to  awaken  by  alarm  of  danger 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.    i.  S,  12.    t6v        ^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  7. 
Ts   xoivov   Spxov  xal    I8lqi  dXXrjXoic         '  Xenoph.    Anab.    i.   1;    Diodor. 
iciaxsic  sicoiouvTO.  xiii.  108. 
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to  the  empire,  in  order  that  he  might  thus  get  himself 
forwarded  to  Susa  as  informant  and  auxiliary. 

Fhamabazus  was  already  jealous  and  unfriendly  in 
The  Lace-  spi'^i*  towards  Lysander  and  the  LacedaBmonians 
dsemonians  (of  which  we  shall  soon  see  plain  evidence) — 
wi^*^  Cynis  *^^  perhaps  towards  Cyrus  also,  since  such  were 
require  the  habitual  relations  of  neighbouring  satraps 
bMUB  *to  ^^  *^®  Persian  empire.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
put  him  to  and  Cyrus  were  now  all  powerful  on  the  Asiatic 
death.  coast,  80  that  he  probably  did  not  dare  to  ex- 

asperate them,  by  identifying  himself  with  a  mission  so 
hostile,  and  an  enemy  so  dangerous,  to  both.  Accordingly 
he  refused  compliance  with  the  request  of  Alkibiades; 
grantmg  him  nevertheless  permission  to  Hve  in  Phrygia, 
and  even  assigning  to  him  a  revenue.  But  the  objects  at 
which  the  exile  was  aiming  soon  became  more  or  less  fully 
divulged,  to  those  against  whom  they  were  intended.  His 
restless  character,  enterprise,  and  capacity,  were  so  well 
known  as  to  raise  exaggerated  fears  as  well  as  exaggerated 
hopes.  Not  merely  Cyrus — but  the  Lacedaemonians,  closely 
allied  with  Cyrus — and  the  Dekarchies,  whom  Lysander 
hat  set  up  in  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities,  and  who  held 
their  power  only  through  Lacedaemonian  support — all 
were  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Alkibiades  again  in 
action  and  command,  amidst  so  many  unsettled  elements. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  exiles  whom  these  Dekarchies 
had  banished,  and  the  disaffected  citizens  who  remained  at 
home  under  their  government  in  fear  of  banishment  or 
death,  kept  up  correspondence  with  him,  and  looked  to 
him  as  a  probable  liberator.  Moreover  the  Spartan  king 
Agis  still  retained  the  same  personal  antipathy  against 
him,  which  had  already  (some  years  before)  procured 
the  order  to  be  despatched,  from  Sparta  to  Asia,  to 
assassinate  him.  Here  are  elements  enough,  of  hostility, 
vengeance,  and  apprehension,  afloat  against  Alkibiades — 
without  believing  the  story  of  Plutarch,  that  Kritias  and 
the  Thirty  sent  to  apprise  Lysander  that  the  oligarchy  at 
Athens  could  not  stand,  so  long  as  Alkibiades  was  alive. 
The  truth  is,  that  though  the  Thirty  had  included  him  in 
the  list  of  exiles,!  they  had  much  less  to  dread  from 
his  assaults  or  plots,  in  Attica,  than  the  Lysandrian 
Dekarchies  in  the  cities  of  Asia.    Moreover  his  name  was 

1  Zenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  S,  42;  Isokratds,  Or.  zvi.  De  Bigis,  8.  46. 
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not  popular  even  among  the  Athenian  democrats,  as  will 
be  snown  hereafter  when  we  come  to  recount  the  trial 
of  Sokrates.  Probably  therefore  the  alleged  intervention 
of  Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  to  procure  the  murder  of 
Alkibiades,  is  a  fiction  of  the  subsequent  encomiasts 
of  the  latter  at  Athens,  in  order  to  create  for  him  claims 
to  esteem  as  a  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  with  the  demo- 
cracy. 

A  special  despatch  (or  Skytale)  was  sent  out  by  the 
Spartan  authorities  toLysander  in  Asia,  enjoin-  Aisassina- 
ing  him  to  procure  that  AlkibiadSs  should  be  tion  of 
put  to  death.  Accordingly  Lysander  commu-  i^y^Jrder*" 
nicated  this  order  to  Phamabazus,  within  whose  of  Pharna- 
satrapy  Alkibiades  was  residing,  and  requested  ^*^^*- 
that  It  might  be  put  in  execution.  The  whole  character 
of  Phamabazus  shows  that  he  would  not  perpetrate  such 
a  deed,  towards  a  man  with  whom  he  had  contracted  tie& 
of  hospitality,  without  sincere  reluctance  and  great  pressure 
from  without;  especially  as  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
him  to  connive  underhand  at  the  escape  of  the  intended 
victim.  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that  it  was  Cyrus,  who,, 
informed  of  the  revelations  contemplated  by  Alkibiades, 
enforced  the  requisition  of  Lysander;  and  that  the  joint 
demand  of  the  two  was  too  formidable  even  to  be  evaded,, 
much  less  openly  disobeyed.  Accordingly  Phamabazus 
despatched  Ids  brother  Magseus  and  his  uncle  Sisamithres,. 
with  a  band  of  armed  men,  to  assassinate  Alkibiades  in  the 
Phrygian  village  where  he  was  residing.  These  men,  not 
daring  to  force  their  way  into  his  house,  surrounded  it  and 
set  it  on  fire.  Yet  Alkibiades,  having  contrived  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames,  rushed  out  upon  his  assailants  with  a 
dagger  in  his  right-hand,  and  a  cloak  wrapped  round  his 
left  to  serve  as  a  shield.  None  of  them  dared  to  come  near 
him;  but  they  poured  upon  him  showers  of  darts  and  arrows 
until  he  perished,  undefended  as  he  was  either  by  shield  or 
by  armour.  A  female  companion  with  whom  he  lived — Ti- 
mandra — wrapped  up  his  body  in  garments  of  her  own,  and 
performed  towards  it  all  the  last  affectionate  solemnities.  ^ 

'  I  put  together  what   seems  to  Ephor.    S^agm.    126,    ed.    Didot); 

me  the  most  probable   account  of  Goraelius  Nepos,  Alkibiad.  c.  10; 

the  death  of  Alkibiadds  from  Plu-  Justin,  v.  8;  Isokratgs,  Or.  zvi.  Be 

tarch,  Alkib.    c.   38,  39 ;    Diodorus,  Bigis,  s.  60. 

xiy.  11.  (who  citesEphorus,  compare  There   were    evidently    different 

l2 
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Such  was  the  deed  which  Cyras  and  the  Lacedsemo- 
Gharaoter  nians  did  not  scruple  to  enjoin,  nor  the  uncle  and 
of  Aiki-  brother  of  a  Persian  satrap  to  execute;  and  by 
biadfta.  which  this  celebrated  Athenian  perished  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty.  Biad  he  uved,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  would  again  have  played  some  conspicuous 
part — for  neither  his  temper  nor  his  abilities  would  have 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  shade — but  whether  to  the 
advantage  of  Athens  or  not  is  more  questionable.  Certain 
it  is,  that  taking  his  life  throughout,  the  good  which  he  did 
to  her  bore  no  proportion  to  the  far  greater  evil.  Of  the 
disastrous  Sicilian  expedition,  he  was  more  the  cause  than 
any  other  individual;  though  that  enterprise  cannot  prop- 
erly be  said  to  have  been  caused  by  any  individual:  it 
emanated  rather  from  a  national  impulse.  Having  first, 
as  a  counsellor,  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to 
plunge  the  Athenians  into  this  imprudent  adventure,  he 
next,  as  an  exile,  contributed  more  than  any  other  man 
(except  Nikias)  to  turn  that  adventure  into  ruin,  and  the 
consequences  of  it  into  still  greater  ruin.  Without  him, 
Gylippus  would  not  have  been  sent  to  Syracuse — Dekeleia 
would  not  have  been  fortified — Chios  and  Miletus  would 
not  have  revolted — the  oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  would  not  have  oeen  originated.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  his  first  three  yeais  of  political  action  as  Athenian 
leader,  in  a  speculation  peculiarly  his  own — the  alliance 
with  Argos,  and  the  campaigns  in  Peloponnesus — proved 
in  any  way  advantageous  to  his  countrv.  On  the  contrary, 
by  playing  an  offensive  game  where  he  had  hardly  sufficient 
force  for  a  defensive,  he  enabled  the  Lacedsemonians  com- 
pletely to  recover  their  injured  reputation  and  ascendency 
through  the  important  victory  of  Mantineia.  The  period 
of  his  life  really  serviceable  to  his  country,  and  really  glo- 
rious to  himself,  was  that  of  three  years  ending  with  his 
return  to  Athens  in  407  b.c.  The  results  of  these  three 
years  of  success  were  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  coming 
down  of  Cyrus  as  satrap:  but  just  at  the  moment  when  it 
behoved  Alkibiades  to  put  forth  a  higher  measure  of  ex- 
cellence, in  order  to  realise  his  own  promises  in  the  face  of 

storiesi  about  the  antecedent  causes  to  Phamabazus  appears  to  me  not 

and  circumstances,  among  which  a  at    all   in    the    character   of  that 

selection  must  be  made.    The  ex-  satrap, 
treme  perfidy  ascribed  by  Ephorus 
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this  new  obstacle — at  that  critical  moment  we  find  him 
spoiled  by  the  unexpected  welcome  which  had  recently 
greeted  him  at  Athens,  and  falling  miserably  short  even 
of  the  former  merit  whereby  that  welcome  had  been  earned. 

If  from  his  achievements  we  turn  to  his  dispositions, 
his  ends,  and  his  means — there  are  few  characters  in  Grecian 
history  who  present  so  little  to  esteem,  whether  we  look 
at  him  as  a  public  or  as  a  private  man.  His  ends  are  those 
of  exorbitant  ambition  ana  vanity;  his  means  rapacious  as 
well  as  reckless,  from  his  first  dealing  with  Sparta  and  the 
Spartan  envoys,  down  to  the  end  of  nis  career.  The  man- 
oeuvres whereby  his  political  enemies  first  procured  his 
exile  were  indeed  base  and  guilty  in  a  high  degree.  But 
we  must  recollect  that  if  his  enemies  were  more  numerous 
and  violent  than  those  of  any  other  politician  in  Athens, 
the  generating  seed  was  sown  by  his  own  overweening  in- 
solence, and  contempt  of  restraints,  legal  as  well  as  social. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  once  defeated  either 
by  land  or  sea.  In  courage,  in  ability,  in  enterprise,  in 
power  of  dealing  with  new  men  and  new  situations,  he  was 
never  wanting;  qualities,  which,  combined  with  his  high 
birth,  wealth,  and  personal  accomplishments,  sufficed  to 
render  him  for  the  time  the  first  man  in  every  successive 
party  which  he  espoused — ^Athenian,  Spartan,  or  Persian — 
oligarchical  or  democratical.  But  to  none  of  them  did 
he  ever  inspire  any  lasting  confidence;  all  successively 
threw  him  off.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  find  few  men 
in  whom  eminent  capacities  for  action  and  command  are 
so  thoroughly  marred  by  an  assemblage  of  bad  moral 
qualities  as  Alkibiades.  ^ 

>  Cornelias  Nepos    says   (Alcib.  nothing  beyond;  and  he  had  good 

c.  11)  of  Alkibiadds— ''Hanc  infa-  reason  for  doing  so.    His  picture 

matnm  a  plerisqne  tres  gravissimi  of  the    dispositions  and   conduct 

historici  summis  laudibns  extule-  of  Alkibiadds   is  the    reverse   of 

runt :  Thucydides  qui  ejusdem  setatis  eulogy. 

fuit;    Theopompns,    qui  fuit  post  The  Oration  zri.   of  Isokratds, 

aliquando  natus;  et  Tlmaeus:   qui  De  Bigis,   spoken   by   the   son  of 

quidem      duo      maledicentissimi,  Alkibiadds,    goes  into  a  laboured 

nescio  quo  modo,  in  illo  uno  lau-  panegyric  of  his  father's  character, 

dando  conscierunt."  but   is  prodigiously  inaccurate,  if 

We  have  no  means  of  apprecia-  we  compare  it  with  the  facts  stated 

ting  what  was  said  by  Theopom-  in  Thucydidds  and  Xenophon.  But 

pus  and  Timeeus.    But  as  to  Thu-  he  is  justified   in  saying— ouSsicott 

cydidds,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  "cou  icaxpic  vitouh-s^ou  xpiieaiov  0(«.u» 

he    extols    only    the  capacity  and  ioxiiaav  oi  ico).c|aioi  (s.  33). 
warlike  enterprise  of  Alkibiadds — 
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CHAPTER  LXVn. 

THE  DRAMA.— RHETORIC  AND  DIALECTICS.— THE 

SOPHISTS. 

Hesfecting  the  political  history  of  Athens  during  the  few 
Athens  im-  years  immediately  succeeding  the  restoration  of 
™jdiateiy  the  democracy,  we  have  unfortunately  little  or 
kielddB^  no  information.  But  in  the  spring  of  399  b.c, 
political  between  three  and  four  years  after  the  beginning 
liWie'^  of  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,an  event  happened 
known.  of  paramount  interest  to  the  intellectual  public 
of  Greece  as  well  as  to  philosophy  generally — the  trial, 
condemnation,  and  execution  of  Sokrates.  Before  I  recount 
that  memorable  incident,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  literary  and  philosophical  character  of  the 
age  in  which  it  happened.  Though  literature  and  philo- 
sophy  are  now  becomiBg  separate  departments  in  Greece, 
each  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  other;  and  the 
state  of  dramatic  literature  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  directly  contributing  to  the  fate  of  Sokrates. 

During  the  century  of  the  Athenian  democracy  between 
Eztraordi-  Kleisthenes  and  Eukleides,  there  had  been  pro- 
nary  de-  duced  a  development  of  dramatic  genius,  tragic 
of  dramatic  and  comic,  never  paralleled  before  or  afterwards, 
genius.  JEschylus,  the  creator  of  the  tragic  drama,  or  at 
least  the  first  composer  who  rendered  it  illustrious,  had  been 
a  combatant  both  at  Marathon  andSalamis;  while  Sophokles 
and  Euripides,  his  two  eminent  followers  (the  former  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  Athenianarmament  against  Samos  in  440 
B.C.)  expired  both  of  them  only  a  year  before  the  battle  of 
^gospotami — just  in  time  to  escape  the  bitter  humiliation 
and  suffering  of  that  mournful  period.  Out  of  the  once 
numerous  compositions  of  these  poets  we  possess  only  a  few, 
yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the 
grandeur  of  Athenian  tragedy;  and  when  we  learn  that  they 
were  frequently  beaten,  even  with  the  best  of  their  dramas 
now  remaining,  in  fair  competition  for  the  prize  against 
other  poets  whose  names  only  have  reached  us — we  seem 
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warranted  in  presuming  that  the  best  productions  of  these 
successful  competitors,  if  not  intrinsically  finer,  could 
hardly  have  been  inferior  in  merit  to  theirs,  i 

The  tragic  drama  belonged  essentially  to  the  festivals 
in  honour  of  the  god  Dionysus;  being  originally  Gradual en- 
a  chorus  sung  in  his  honour,  to  which  were  largement 
successively  superadded — first,  an  Iambic  mono-  °'  *'»gedy. 
logue, — next,  a  dialogue  with  two  actors, — lastly,  a  regular 
plot  with  three  actors,  and  the  chorus  itself  interwoven 
into  the  scene.  Its  subjects  were  from  the  beginning, 
and  always  continued  to  be,  persons  either  divine  or 
heroic,  above  the  level  of  historical  life  and  borrowed 
from  what  was  called  the  mythical  past.  The  PerssB  of 
^schylus,  indeed,  forms  a  splendid  exception;  but  the  two 
analogous  dramas  of  his  contemporary,  Phrynichus, — the 
Fhoenissae  and  the  capture  of  MilStus — were  not  successful 
enough  to  invite  subsequent  tragedians  to  meddle  with 
contemporary  events.  To  three  serious  dramas  or  a 
trilogy — at  first  connected  together  by  sequence  of  sub- 
ject more  or  less  loose,  but  afterwards  unconnected  and 
on  distinct  subjects,  through  an  innovation  introduced  by 
Sophokles,  if  not  before — the  tragic  poet  added  a  fourth 
or  satyrical  drama;  the  characters  of  which  were  satyrs, 
the  companions  of  the  god  Dionysus,  and  other  heroic  or 
mythical  persons  exhibited  in  farce.  He  thus  made  up  a 
total  of  four  dramas  or  a  tetralogy,  which  he  got  up  and 
brought  forward  to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  festival. 
The  expense  of  training  the  chorus  and  actors  was  chiefly 
furnished  by  the  Choregi,  wealthy  citizens,  of  whom  one 
was  named  for  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  whose  honour  and 
vanity  were  greatly  interested  in  obtaining  the  prize.  At 
first,  these  exhibitions  took  place  on  a  temporary  stage,  with 
nothing  but  wooden  supports  and  scaffolding;  but  shortly 
after  the  year  500  b.c,  on  an  occasion  when  the  poets  ^schy- 
lus  and  Pratinas  were  contending  for  the  prize,  this  stage  gave 
way  during  the  ceremony,  and  lamentable  mischief  was  the 
result.  After  that  misfortune,  a  permanent  theatre  of  stone 
was  provided.  To  what  extent  the  project  was  realised  before 

>  The  CEdipus   Tyrannus   of  So-  son  of  ^schylus,  being  first,  So- 

phoklds  was  surpassed  by  the  rival  phoklds   second.     Yet    these   tvio 

composition    of    Philoklds.      The  tragedies  are  the  masterpieces  now 

Medea    of  Euripidds    stood  only  remaining  of  Sophoklds  and  Euri- 

third    for   the   prize;    Euphorion,  pidds. 
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the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  we  do  not  accurately  know;  but 
after  his  destmctive  occupation  of  Athens,  the  theatre,  if 
any  existed  previously,  would  have  to  be  rebuilt  or  reno- 
vated along  with  other  injured  portions  of  the  city. 

It  was  under  that  ffreat  development  of  the  power  of 
Abandaaoe  -^^^^^^  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes, 
of  new  that  the  theatre  with  its  appurtenances  attained 
Atbenf  **  ^^  magnitude  and  elaboration,  and  attic  tragedy 
its  maximum  of  excellence.  SophoklSs  gained 
his  first  victoi^  over  iBschylus  in  468  b.c:  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  EunpidSs  was  in  455  b.c.  The  names,  though 
unhappily  the  names  alone,  of  many  other  competitors 
have  reached  us:  PhiloklSs,  who  gained  the  prize  even 
over  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  SophoklSs ;  Eupnorion,  son 
of  JSschylus,  XenoklSs  and  Nikomachus,  all  known  to 
have  triumphed  over  Euripides ;  Neophron,  Achseus,  Ion, 
Agathon,  and  many  more.  The  continuous  stream  of  nev 
tragedy,  poured  out  year  after  year,  was  something  new 
in  the  history  of  the  Greek  mind.  If  we  could  suppose 
all  the  ten  tribes  contending  for  the  prize  every  year, 
there  would  be  ten  tetralogies  (or  sets  of  four  dramas  each, 
three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical  farce)  at  the  Dionysiae 
festival,  and  as  many  at  the  Lensean.  So  great  a  number 
as  sixty  new  tragedies  composed  every  year,  ^  is  not  to  be 

'  Th«  oftrefal    •xftminfttion    of  to  406  b.o.,  and  was  likely  during 

Weloker  (Grieoh.  TragSdie,  vol.  i.  each  year  to  have  coqnposed  one, 

p.   76)   makes    cat  the    titles    of  if  not  two,  tetralogies;  if  he  could 

eighty    tragedies    unquestionable  prevail  upon  the  archon  to  grant 

belonging  to  Bophoklfts— over  and  him  a  chorus,  that  is,  the  oppor- 

above  the  satyrical  dramas  in  his  tunity  of  representing.  The  Didas- 

Tetralogies.  Welcker  has  consider-  kalies    took  no   account   of    any 

ably  out  down  the  number  admitted  except  such   as  gained  the  first, 

by   previous  authors,   carried  by  second  or  third  prize.     Welcker 

Fabricins  as  high  as  178,  and  even  gives  the  titles,  and  an  approxim- 

by  Boeokh  as  high  as  109  (Welcker,  ative  guess  at  the  contents,   of  61 

ut  iup,  p.  69).  lost  tragedies  of  the  poet,  besides 

The  number  of  dramas  ascribed  the  17  remaining  (p.  448). 
to  EnripidAs  is  sometimes  92,  Aristarchns  the  tragedian  is 
sometimes  75.  Blmsley  (in  his  aifirmed  by  Snidas  to  have  corn- 
remarks  on  the  Argument  to  the  posed  70  tragedies,  of  which  only 
Medea,  p.  79)  thinks  that  even  the  two  gained  the  prise.  As  many  as 
larger  of  these  numbers  is  smaller  120  compositions  are  ascribed  to 
thMi  whftt  BnripidAs  probably  Neophron,  44  to  Acheeus,  40  to 
Ooapoitd|iiaee  the  poet  continued  Ion  (Welcker,  ib.  p.  889). 
•ompotiag  for  fifty  years,  flrom  456 
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thought  of;  yet  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  usual  number 
of  competing  tetralogies:  it  was  at  least  three — since  the 
first,  second,  and  third  are  specified  in  the  Didaskalies  or 
Theatrical  Becords — and  probably  greater  than  three.  It 
was  rare  to  repeat  the  same  drama  a  second  time,  unless 
after  consideraole  alterations,  nor  would  it  be  creditable 
to  the  liberality  of  a  Choregus  to  decline  the  full  cost 
of  getting  up  a  new  tetralogy.  Without  pretending  to 
determine  with  numerical  accuracy  how  many  dramas  were 
composed  in  each  year,  the  general  fact  of  unexampled 
abundance  in  the  productions  of  the  tragic  muse  is  both 
authentic  and  interesting. 

Moreover — what  is  not  less  important  to  notice — all 
this  abundance  found  its  way  to  the  minds  of  the  Aocessi- 
great  body  of  the  citizens,  not  excepting  even  binty  of 
the  poorest.  For  the  theatre  is  said  to  have  Jo^he***'* 
accommodated  30,000  persons  :i  here  again  it  is  poorest 
unsafe  to  rely  upon  numerical  accuracy,  but  we  ®****®'^'* 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  give  to 
most  of  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  ample  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  these  beautiful  compositions.  At  first,  the 
admission  to  the  theatre  was  gratuitous;  but  as  the  crowd, 
of  strangers  as  well  as  freemen,  was  found  both  excessive 
and  disorderly,  the  system  was  adopted  of  asking  a  price 
seemingly  at  a  time  when  the  permanent  theatre  was  put 
in  complete  order  after  the  destruction  caused  by  Xerxes. 
The  theatre  was  let  by  contract  to  a  manager  who  engaged 
to  defray  (either  in  whole  or  part)  the  habitual  cost 
incurred  by  the  state  in  the  representation,  and  who  was 
allowed  to  sell  tickets  of  admission.  At  first  it  appears 
that  the  price  of  tickets  was  not  fixed,  so  that  the  poor 
citizens  were  overbid,  and  could  not  get  places.  Accord- 
ingly Perikles  introduced  a  new  system,  fixing  the  price  of 
places  at  three  oboli  (or  half  a  drachma)  for  the  better, 
and  one  obolus  for  the  less  good.  As  there  were  two  days 
of  representation,  tickets  covering  both  days  were  sold 
respectively  for  a  drachma  and  two  oboli.  But  in  order 
that  the  poor  citizens  might  be  enabled  to  attend,  two 
oboli  were  given  out  from  the  public  treasure  to  each 
citizen  (rich  as  well  as  poor,  if  they  chose  to  receive  it) 
on  the  occasion  of  the  festival.  A  poor  man  was  thus 
furnished  with  the  means  of  purchasing  his  place  and  going 

>  Plato,  Symposion,   c.  3.  p.  176. 
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to  the  theatre  without  cost,  on  both  days,  if  he  chose;  or, 
if  he  preferred  it,  he  miffht  go  on  one  day  only — or  might 
even  stay  away  altogether  and  spend  both  the  two  oboli 
in  any  other  manner.  The  higher  price  obtained  for  the 
better  seats  purchased  by  the  richer  citizens,  is  here  to  be 
set  against  the  sum  disbursed  to  the  poorer;  but  we  have 
no  data  before  us  for  striking  the  balance,  nor  can  we  tell 
how  the  finances  of  the  state  were  affected  by  it.  ^ 

Such  was  the  original  The6rikon  or  festival-pay 
introduced  by  Perikles  at  Athens;  a  system  of 
or  fesUvai-  distributing  the  public  money,  gradually  extend- 
pay.  ed  to   other  festivals  in  which  there  was  no 

theatrical  representation,  and  which  in  latter  times  reached 
a  mischievous  excess;  having  begun  at  a  time  when  Athens 
was  full  of  money  from  foreign  tribute, — and  continuing, 
with  increased  demand,  at  a  subsequent  time  when  she 
was  comparatively  poor  and  without  extraneous  resources. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  these  festivals  were  por- 
tions of  the  ancient  religion^  and  that,  according  to  the 
feelings  of  that  time,  cheerful  and  multitudinous  assemblages 
were  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  god  in  whose 
honour  the  festival  was  celebrated.  Such  disbursements 
were  a  portion  of  the  religious,  even  more  than  of  the 
civil,  establishment.  Of  the  abusive  excess  which  they 
afterwards  reached,  however,  I  shall  speak  hereafter:  at 
present  I  deal  with  the  Theorikon  only  in  its  primitive 
function  and  effect,  of  enabling  all  Athenians  indiscriminately 
to  witness  the  representation  of  the  tragedies. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  compositions 
Effect  of  upon  the  public  symphaties,  as  well  as  upon  the 
the  t'ag«-  publi  c  judgement  and  intelligence,musthave  been 
pubiicmiud  beneficial andmoralizinginahigh degree. Though 
of  Athens,  the  subjects  and  persons  are  legendary,  the  rela- 
tions between  them  are  all  human  and  simple — exalted  above 
the  level  of  humanity,  only  in  such  measure  as  to  present  a 
stronger  claim  to  the  hearer^s  admiration  or  pity.  So  powerful 

*    For    these     particulars,     see  not   think   that    more    than    two 

chiefly    a    learned    and    valuable  oboli  were  given  to  any  one  citizen 

compilation— O.  G.  Schneider,  Daa  at  the  same  festival;  at  least,  not 

Aitiache    Theater-Weserif    Weimar  until     the     distributions     became 

18S6— furnished  with  copious  notes;  extended,    in   times   posterior    to 

though  I  do   not   fully  concur  in  the    Thirty:    see    M.    Schneider's 

all  his  details,  and  have  differed  Book,  p.  17;  also  Notes,  29—- 196. 
from  him  on  some  points.    I  can- 
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abody  of  poetical  influence  has  probably  never  beenbrought 
to  act  upon  the  emotions  of  any  other  population;  and  when 
we  consider  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  these  immortal 
compositions,  which  first  stamped  tragedy  as  a  separate 
department  of  poetry,  and  save  to  it  a  dignity  never  since 
reached,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  tastes,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  intellectual  standard,  of  theAthenian  multitude, must 
have  been  sensibly  improved  and  exalted  by  such  lessons. 
The  reception  of  such  pleasures  through  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  as  well  as  amidst  a  sympathising  crowd,  was  a  fact 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  mental  history  of  the  people. 
It  contributed  to  exalt  their  imagination,  like  the  grand 
edifices  and  ornaments  added  during  the  same  period  to 
their  acropolis.  Like  them  too,  and  even  more  than 
they — tragedy  was  the  monopoly  of  Athens;  for  while 
traffic  composers  came  thither  from  other  parts  of  Ghreece 
{Achseus  from  Eretria,  and  Ion  from  Chios,  at  a  time 
when  the  Athenian  empire  comprised  both  those  places) 
to  exhibit  their  genius, — nowhere  else  were  original 
tragedies  composed  and  acted,  though  hardly  any  con- 
siderable city  was  without  a  theatre.  ^ 

The  three  great  tragedians — JSschylus,  SophoklSs,  and 
Euripides — distinguished  above  all  their  com-    _   ,   , 
petitors,  as  well  by  contemporaries  as  by  sub-  sophokids, 
sequent  critics,  are  interesting  to  us,  not  merely  *yi^''* 
from  the  positive  beauties  of  each,  but  also  from  modiflca- 
the  differences  between  them  in  handling,  style,  \^°^^^^ 
and  sentiment,  and  from  the  manner  in  which       ^    ^* 
these  differences  illustrate  the  insensible  modification  of 
the  Athenian  mind.    Though  the  subjects,  persons,  and 
events  of  tragedy  always  continued  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  legendary  world,  and  were  thus  kept  above  the  level 
of  contemporaneous  life  2 — yet  the  dramatic  manner  of 
handling  them  is  sensibly  modified,  even  in  SophoklSs  as 
compared  with  ^schylus — and  still  more  in  Euripides,  by 
the  atmosphere  of  democracy,  political  and  judicial  con- 
tention, and  philosophy,  encompassing  and  acting  upon  the 
poet. 

In  JSschylus,  the  ideality  belongs  to  the  handling  no 
less  than  to  the  subjects:  the  passions  appealed  to  are  the 

'  See  Plato,  Lachds,  c.  6.  p.  183  *  Upon  this  point,  compare 
D.;  and  Welcker,  Griech,  Tragod.  Welcker,  Griech.  Trag5d.  toI.  ii. 
p.  030.  p.  1102. 
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and  Yiolent,  to  the  exclnsion  of  Aphrodite  and 
her  inspirations:!  the  figores  are  vast  and  majestic,  but 
exhibited  only  in  half-light  and  in  shadowy  outline:  the 
speech  is  replete  with  bold  metaphor  and  abrupt  transi- 
tion^—^grandiloquent  even  to  a  fault"  (asQuintilian  remarks), 
and  often  approaching  nearer  to  Oriental  vagueness  than  to 
Grecian  perspicuity.  LiSophokles,  there  is  evidently  a  closer 
approach  to  reality  and  common  life :  the  range  of  emotions 
is  more  varied,  the  figures  are  more  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
action  more  fully  and  conspicuously  worked  out.  Not  only 
we  have  a  more  elaborate  dramatic  structure,  but  a  more 
expanded  dialogue,  and  a  comparative  simplicity  of  speech 
like  that  of  living  Greeks:  ana  we  find  too  a  certain  ad- 
mixture of  rhetorical  declamation,  amidst  the  greatest 
poetical  beauty  which  the  Grecian  drama  ever  attained. 
But  when  we  advance  to  Euripides,  this  rhetorical  element 
becomes  still  more  prominent  and  developed.  The  ultra- 
natural  sublimity  of  the  legendary  characters  disappears: 
love  and  compassion  are  invoked  to  a  degree  which 
^schylus  would  have  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  heroic  person:  moreover  there  are  appeals  to  the 
reason,  and  argumentative  controversies,  which  that 
grandiloquent  poet  would  have  despised  as  petty  and 
forensic  cavils.  And — what  was  worse  still,  judging  from 
the  ^schylean  point  of  view — there  was  a  certain  novelty 
ofspeculation,  an  intimation  of  doubt  on  reigning  opinions, 
and  an  air  of  scientific  refinement,  often  spoiling  the 
poetical  effect. 

8uch  differences  between  these  three  great  poets  are 
doubtless  referable  to  the  working  of  Athenian  politics 
and  Athenian  philosophy  on  the  minds  of  the  two  latter. 
In  Hophoklds,  we  may  trace  the  companion  of  Herodo- 
tus ^ — in  Euripidds,  the  hearer  of  Anaxagoras,  Sokratis, 

*  B—  Aristophan.  Ban.  1046.  The  obtained   the    thought    from    the 

Antigone  (780  nq.)  and  the  Tra-  other,  we  cannot  determine, 

ohlnia  (498)  are  snffloient  evidence  The  reason  given,  by  a  woman 

that  BophokUs  did  not  agree  with  whose    father    and    mother    were 

^•ohyluB  in  this  renunciation  of  dead,  for  preferring  a  brother  either 

Aphrodite.  to  husband  or  child— that  she  might 

"   The   comparison    of  Herodot.  find   another  husband    and    have 

iii.  119  with  Boph.  Antig.  906  proves  another  child,  but  could  not  pos- 

a    community   of    thought  which  sibly     have     another    brother — is 

8e«mt  to  me  hardly  explicable  in  certainly  not  a  little  far-fetched. 
any  other  way.   Which  of  the  two 
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and  Prodikus;  Mn  both,  the  familiarity  with  that  wide- 
spread popularity  of  speech,  and  real,  serious  debate  of 
politicians  and  competitors  before  the  dikastery,  which 
both  had  ever  before  their  eyes,  but  which  the  genius  ot 
Sophokles  knew  how  to  keep  in  due  subordination  to  his 
grand  poetical  purpose. 

The  transformation  of  the  tragic  muse  from  ^schylus 
to  Euripides  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as 
it  shows  us  how  Attic  tragedy  served  as  the  arifing'^*^ 
natural  prelude  and  encouragement  to  the  rhe-  from  ex- 
torical  and  dialectical  age  which  was  approach-  J? '5^J*,J*e'y 
ing.     But  the  democracy,  which   thus   insen-  on  the 
sibly  modified  the  tragic  drama,  imparted  a  new  ^®^**^*^*- 
life  and  ampler  proportions  to  the  comic;  both  the  one 
and  the  other  beinff  stimulated  by  the  increasing  prosperity 
and  power  of  Athens  during  the  half  century  following 
480  B.C.    Not  only  was  the  affluence  of  strangers  and 
visitors  to  Athens  continually  augmenting,  but  wealthy 
men  were  easily  found  to  incur  the  expense  of  training  the 
chorus  and  actors.     There  was  no  manner  of  employing 
wealth  which  seemed  so  appropriate  to  Grecian  feeling,  or 
tended  so  much  to  procure  influence  and  popularity  to  its 
possessors,  as  that  of  contributing  to  enhance  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  national  and  religious  festivals.  >  This  was 
the  general  sentiment  both  among  rich  and  among  poor; 
nor  is  there  any  criticism  more  unfounded  than  that  which 
represents  such  an  obligation  as  hard  and  oppressive 

>    See   Valckenaer,    Diatribe   in  rebna  ipsis ;  et  in  lis  qnsB  a  sapion- 

Eurip.   Frag.    c.    23.      Quintilian,  tibus  tradita  sunt,  pssne  ipsis  par; 

who  had   before  him  many  more  et  in  dicendo  et  respondendo  cni- 

tragedies  than  those  which  we  now  libet  eomm,   qui  fuerunt  in  foro 

possess,  remarks  how  much  more  diserti,   comparandua.     In  affeoti- 

useful  was  the  study  of  Euripidds,  bus  vero  turn  omnibus  mims,  tum 

than  that  of  iEschylus  or  Sophok-  in  iis  qui  miseratione  conBtant, 
les,    to    a    young    man   preparing  '  facile  prsecipuus."     (Quintil.  Inst, 

himself  for  forensic  oratory: —  Qrat.  x.  1.) 

cillud  quidem  nemo  non  fatea-  '  Aristophan.  Plutus,  1160:— 

tur,  iis  qui  se  ad  agendum  com-  IlXouTcp  "(ap  ivrl  touto  vupipoptb- 

paraverintj  utiliorem  longe  Euri-  xatov, 

pidem  fore.     Namque  is  et  yi  et  Iloitiv  ayd^a^  yink^ixoh^  xal  (tou- 

sermone  (quo  ipsum  reprehendunt  oixoO^. 

quibus   gravitas   et    cothurnus   et  Oompare  the  speech  of  Alkibiadds, 

Bonus  Sophoclis  videtur  esse  sub-  Thuc.  vi.  16,  and  Theophrastus  ap. 

limior)     magis     accedit     oratorio  Gic.  de  Offlciis,  ii.  16. 
generi:    et   sententiis   densus,   et 
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upon  rich  men.  Most  of  them  spent  more  than  they 
were  legally  compelled  to  spend  in  this  way,  from « the 
desire  of  exalting  their  popularity.  The  only  real  sufferers 
were,  the  people,  considered  as  interested  in  a  just  ad- 
ministration of  law;  since  it  was  a  practice  which  enabled 
many  rich  men  to  acquire  importance  who  had  no  personal 
qualities  to  deserve  it, — and  which  provided  them  with  a 
stock  of  factitious  merits  to  be  pleaded  before  the  Dikast- 
ery,  as  a  set-off  against  substantive  accusations. 

The  full  splendor  of  the  comic  Muse  was  considerably 
Growth  and  later  than  that  of  the  tragic.  Even  down  to  460 
develop-  B,o,  (about  the  time  when  Perikles  andEphialt^s 
Comedy  at  introduced  their  constitutional  reforms),  there 
Athens.  yfas  uot  a  single  comic  poet  of  eminence  at 
Athens;  nor  was  there  apparently  a  single  undisputed 
Athenian  comedy  before  that  date,  which  survived  to  the 
times  of  the  Alexandrine  critics.  Magnes,  Krates,  and 
Kratinus — probably  also  Chionid^s  and  Ekphantides  * — all 
belong  to  the  period  beginning  about  (Olympiad  80  or) 
460  B.C.;  that  is,  the  generation  preceding  Aristophanes, 
whose  first  composition  dates  in  427  b.c.  The  condition 
and  growth  of  attic  comedy  before  this  period  seems  to 
have  been  unknown  even  to  Aristotle,  who  intimates  that 
the  archon  did  not  begin  to  grant  a  chorus  for  comedy,  or 
to  number  it  among  the  authoritative  solemnities  of  the 
festival,  until  long  after  the  practice  had  been  established 
for  tragedy.  Thus  the  comic  chorus  in  that  early  time 
consisted  of  volunteers,  without  any  choregus  publicly 
assigned  to  bear  the  expense  of  teaching  them  or  getting 
up  the  piece — so  that  there  was  little  motive  for  authors 
to  bestow  care  or  genius  in  the  preparation  of  their  song, 
dance,  and  scurrilous  monody  or  dialogue.  The  exuberant 
revelry  of  the  phallic  festival  and  procession — with  fujl 
license  of  scoffing  at  any  one  present,  which  the  god 
Dionysus  was  supposed  to  enjoy — and  with  the  most  plain- 
spoken  grossness  as  well  in  language  as  in  ideas — formed 
the  primitive  germ,  which  under  Athenian  genius  ripened 
into  the  old  comedy.  ^    It  resembled  in  many  respects  the 

>  See  Meineke,  Hist.  Critic.  Co-  of   Aristotle    rather   countenance 

micor.  Qreecor.  vol.  i.  p.  26  seq.  the  later  date  (Poetic,  c.  3). 

Grysar  and  Mr.  Clinton,  follow-  >  See  respecting  these  licentious 

Ing  Suidat,  place  Ghionid6s  before  processions,    in    connexion    with 

th«  P«nian  invasion ;  but  the  words  the  Iambus  and  Archilochus,  vol. 
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satyric  drama  of  the  tragedians^  but  was  distingnislied 
from  it  by  dealing  not  merely  with  the  ancient  mythical 
stories  and  persons,  but  chiefly  with  contemporary  men 
and  subjects  of  common  life — dealing  with  them  often,  too, 
under  their  real  names,  and  with  ridicule  the  most  direct, 
poignant,  and  scornful.  We  see  clearly  how  fair  a  field 
Athens  would  offer  for  this  species  of  composition,  at  a 
time  when  the  bitterness  of  political  contention  ran  high — 
when  the  city  had  become  a  centre  for  novelties  from 
every  part  of  Greece — when  tragedians,  rhetors,  and  philo- 
sophers, were  acquiring  celebrity  and  incurring  odium — 
and  when  the  democratical  constitution  laid  open  all  the 
details  of  political  and  judicial  business,  as  well  as  all  the 

iv.   of  this  History,  ch.  xxix.  p.  8.  Xdoo  xaTTjjopla,  jj^oov  87]|i.oaUuatc — 

Aristotle  (Poetic,  o.  4)  tells  us  "public  exposure  to  scorn  before 

that  these  phallic  processions,  with  the  assembled  people :"   and  this 

liberty  to  the  leaders  (ol  i^ip^rov-  idea  of  it  a&  a  penal  visitation  of 

T8<)  of  sco£Rng  at  every  one,  still  evil-doers  is  preserved  inPlatonins 

continued  in  many  cities  of  Greece  and   the    anonymous    writers    on 

in  his  time:  see  Herod,  v.  83,  and  comedy,  prefixed  to  Aristophaofts. 

Sdmns    apud   Athennum,    xiv.   p.  The     definition     which    Aristotle 

622;  also   the  striking  description  (Poetic,  c.  11)  gives  of  it,   is  too 

of    the     rural    Dionysia    in     the  mild   for    the  primitive    comedy: 

Achameis    of  Aristophands,    235,  for  he  tells  us  himself  that  Kratds, 

255,  1116.    The  scoffing  was  a  part  immediately      preceding      Aristo> 

of  the   festival,   and    supposed  to  phands,  was  the  first  author  who 

be  agreeable  to  Dionysus— ev  toi«  departed    from    the    lajipixVj    iUa: 

AtovU9toi<  fe9ei)<.ivov  auxo   8pav*  xai  this   "iambic  vein"  was  originally 

t6  <jxu)|X|jLa  |jiepoc  ti  e86xet  t^c  4op-  the  common  character.     It  doubt- 

T^J^-  xal  6^e»6«  {<ju)?  X«^P*^»  9i>'07<-  less  included  every  variety  of  ridi> 

X(ju«   TIC   u)v  (Lucian,  Piscator.   c.  cule,  from  innocent  mirth  to  scorn- 

25).    Compare  Aristophanfis,  Banee,  ful  contempt  and  odium ;   but  the 

367,  where  the  poet  seems  to  imply  predominant      character      tended 

that  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain  decidedly  to  the  latter, 

of  being  ridiculed  in  the  icoTpioi<  Compare  Will.  Schneider,  Atti- 

TeXetaic  Aiovoaou.  sches    Theater-Wesen,    Notes,    p. 

The    Greek   word   for   comedy—  22-26;      Bemhardy,      Griechische 

xu)fxiu8lot,  TO  xu>fitp8«iv— at  least  in  Litteratur,  sect.  67,  p.  292. 

its  early  sense,  had  reference  to  a  Flogel  (in  his  History  of  Comic 

bitter,  insulting,  criminative  ridi-  Literature),    speaking   of  the  un- 

cule:    xu){xtp8civ    xal    xaxu>c   XeYsiv  sparing  wit   of  Babelais,    gives  a 

(Xenophon,   Bepub.  Ath.   ii.  23) —  notice  and  specimens  of  the  general 

xax-rjYopouvTdc  Tt  xal   xwficpSouvTac  coarseness  of  style  which  marked 

dXXi^Xooc  xal  ola^^poXoyouvTac  (Plato  all  the  productions  of  that  author's 

de  Bepub.  iii.  8.  p.  332).   A  remark-  time — mysteries,   masks,  sermons, 

able  definition  of  xa>(i(p8la  appears  Ac,  "the  habit  of  calling  all  things 

in  Bekker's   Anecdota  Greca,   ii.  by  their  simplest  and  most  direct 

747,  10— Ku>fA()>8la  t9Tlv  i^   iv   y.ia<p  names,"  Ac. 
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first  men  of  the  state,  not  merely  to  universal  criticism, 
but  also  to  unmeasured  libeL 

Out  of  all  the  once  abundant  compositions  of  Attic 
Oomic  comedy,  nothing  has  reached  us  except  eleven 

poets  be-  plays  of  AHstophanSs.  That  poet  himself 
Jhant.-"'  sixties  out  Magnes,Kratgs,  andKratinus,  among 
Kratinus,  predecessors  whom  he  describes  as  numerous, 
«**•  for  honourable  mention;  as  having  been  fre- 

quently, though  not  uniformly,  successful.  Kratinus 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  the  most  copious,  but  also 
the  most  distinguished,  among  all  those  who  preceded 
Aristophanes;  a  list  comprising  Hermippus,  TeleldeidSs, 
and  the  other  bitter  assailants  ofPerikles.  It  was  Kratinus 
who  first  extended  and  systematised  the  licence  of  the  phallic 
festival,  and  the  "careless  laughter  of  the  festive  crowd,**  i 
into  a  drama  of  regular  structure,  with  actors  three  in 
number,  according  to  the  analogy  of  tragedy.  Standing 
forward,  against  particular  persons  exhibited  or  denounced 
by  their  names,  with  a  malignity  of  personal  slander  not 
inferior  to  the  lambist  Archilochus,  and  with  an  abrupjb 
and  dithyrambic  style  somewhat  resembling  JEschylus — 
Kratinus  made  an  epoch  in  comedy  as  the  latter  had  made 
in  tragedy;  but  was  surpassed  by  Aristophanes,  as  much 
as  ^schylus  had  been  surpassed  by  Sophokles.  We  are 
told  that  his  compositions  were  not  only  more  rudely  bitter 
and  extensively  libellous  than  those  of  Aristophanes,  ^  but 
also  destitute  of  that  richness  of  illustration  and  felicity  of 
expression  which  pervades  all  the  wit  of  the  latter,  whether 
good-natured  or  malignant.  In  Elratinus,  too,  comedy  first 
made  herself  felt  as  a  substantive  agent  and  partisan  in  the 
political  warfare  of  Athens.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
Kimon  against  Perikles;^  eulogising  the  former,  while  he 

'    Xaip'i  u>  |jLtY'  dxptiojiXcuc  S{xiXt  60  aeq. 

Taic  titipSatc,  . .  . .  Oi  Yop,  Aaietp  'Apiaxo^avrjc, 

T^?     'fjixetipac     ao^piac    xpir^c  iicirpexeiv  t»)v  x*P^^  "^^^^  axu){i|xaai 

fipiOTt  itdvttov,  Ac.  TOiei  (Kpaxivo?),  oXV  dicXu)?,  xai, 

Kratini  Fragm.  Inoert.  61 ;  Meineke,  xard    tj]v     icapoipiiav,    7  u  |ji  v  -^     t^ 

Tt,  Com.  GrsBCor.  ii.  p.  198.  xt^aX^    tIStjcji    t4«    pXaa^r)- 

'  Bespeoiing  Kratinns,  see  Pla-  |jiiac  xard  twv  d(iatpTav6vTu>v. 

ionius  and  the  other  writers  on  the  '  See  Kratinus— 'A p^rlXoyoi— Frag. 

Attic  comedy,  prefixed  to  Aristo-  1,   and   Plutarch.   Kimon,    10.     *H 

phands  in  Bekker's  edition,  pp.  vi.  xa>{x(f)6la  noXiTtOttai  tv  xoic  8pd|xa9i 

ix.  zi.  xiii.    Ac;    also   Meineke,  xai  91X0909x1,  f)  rtov  icepl  xov  Kpa- 

Histoxia  Oomic.  Grseo.  yoI.  i.   p.  tivov  xai  'Apioro^dvTjv  xai  ESnoXiv, 
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bitterly  derided  and  vituperated  the  latter.  Hermippas,. 
Telekleides,  and  most  of  the  conteinpors»:y  comic  writers 
followed  the  same  political  line  in  assailing  that  great  man, 
together  with  those  personally  connected  with  him, 
Aspasia  and  Anaxagoras:  indeed  Hermippus  was  the  per- 
son who  indicted  Aspasia  for  impiety  before  the  Dikastery. 
But  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes  i  shows  that  no  comic 
writer,  of  the  time  of  PeriklSs,  ec[ualled  Elratinus  either  in 
vehemence  of  libel  or  in  popularity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  440  b.c.  a  law  was  passed 
forbidding  comic  authors  to  ridicule  any  citizen  Exposora 
by  name  in  their  compositions ;  which  prohibi-  J'  citizens 
tion,  however,  was  rescinded  after  two  years;  laOom^y 
an  interval  marked  by  the  rare  phsenomenon  of  r^^^i?^®*^ 
a  lenient  comedy  from  Elratinus.  2    Such  enact-  Jthen 
ment  denotes  a  struggle  in  the  Athenian  mind,  ^°®T**~i 
even  at  that  time,  against  the  mischief  of  making  the  miidev 
the  Dionysiac    festival    an    occasion   for   un-  Oomedy. 
measured  libel  against  citizens  publicly  named  and  probably 
themselves  present.  And  there  was  another  style  of  comedy 
taken  up  by  Krates — distinct  from  the  Iambic  or  Archilo^ 
chian  vein  worked  b^  Kratinus — in  which  comic  incident 
was  attached  to  fictitious  characters  and  woven  into  a  story, 
without  recourse  to  real  individual  names  or  direct  person- 
ality.   This  species  of  comedy  (analogous  to  that  which 
Epicharmus  had  before  exhibited  at  Syracuse)  was  con- 
tinued by  Pherekrates  as  the  successor  of  Krates.  Though 
for  a  long  time  less  popular  and  successful  than  the 
poignant  food  served  up  by  Kratinus  and  others,  it  became 
finally  predominant  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  by  the  gradual  transition  of  what  is  called  the  Old 
Comedy  into  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy. 

But  it  is  in  Aristophanes  that  the  genius  of  the  old 
libellous  comedy  appears  in  its  culminating  per-   Aristo- 
fection.    At  least  we  have  before  us  enough  of  p^ands. 

Ao.   (Dionys.  Halikam.   Ars    Bhe-  sis,    or   address    by    the    ohonis, 

torio.  o.  11).  assnming  the  person  of  the  poet, 

>  Aristopban.  Eqnit.  626  aeq,.  to  the  speotators. 

^  A  comedy  called  'OSuoatU  (plnr.  See  Bergk,  De  Beliqniis  Gomosd. 

numb,  corresponding  to  the  title  Antiq.  p.  142  aeq. :  Meineke,  Frag, 

of  another  of  his  comedies— 'A p/U  Gratini,  vol.   ii.  p.   03.   '08ua9tT<: 

Xoxoi).    It  had  a  chorus,  as  one  of  compare   also  the  ifirst  volume  of 

the  Fragments  shows;  but  few  or  the  same  work,  p.  43:  alsoBunkel, 

no  choric  songs— nor  any  Paraba-  Gratini  Fragm.  p.  88  (Leipi.  1827). 

VOL.  vm.  K 
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his  works  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  his  merits;  though 
perhaps  Eupolis,  Ameipsias,  Phrynichus,  Plato  (Comicus) 
and  others,  who  contended  against  him  at  the  festivals 
with  alternate  victory  and  defeat,  would  be  found  to  deserve 
similar  praise,  if  we  possessed  their  compositions.  Never 
probably  will  the  full  and  unshackled  force  of  comedy  be 
BO  exhibited  again.  Without  having  Aristophanes  actually 
before  us,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the 
unmeasured  and  unsparing  licence  of  attack  assumed  by 
the  old  comedy  upon  the  gods,  the  institutions,  the  politi- 
cians, philosophers,  poets,  private  citizens  specially  named 
— and  even  the  women,  whose  life  was  entirely  domestic — 
of  Athens.  With  this  universal  liberty  in  respect  of  subject, 
there  is  combined  a  poignancy  of  derision  and  satire,  a 
fecundity  of  imagination  and  variety  of  turns,  and  a  rich- 
ness of  poetical  expression — such  as  cannot  be  surpassed, 
and  such  as  fully  explains  the  admiration  expressed  for 
him  by  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  in  other  respects  must 
have  regarded  him  with  unquestionable  disapprobation. 
His  comedies  are  popular  in  tne  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
addressed  to  the  entire  body  of  male  citizens  on  a  day 
consecrated  to  festivity,  and  providing  for  them  amusement 
or  derision  with  a  sort  of  drunken  abundance,  out  of  all 
persons  or  things  standing  in  any  way  prominent  before 
the  public  eye.  The  earliest  comedy  of  Aristophanes  was 
exhibited  in  427  B.C.,  and  his  Muse  continued  for  a  long 
time  prolific,  since  two  of  the  dramas  now  remaining  belong 
to  an  epoch  eleven  years  after  the  Thirty  and  the  renova- 
tion of  the  democracy — about  392  b.c.  After  that  renova- 
tion, however  (as  I  have  before  remarked),  the  unmeasured 
sweep  and  libellous  personality  of  the  old  comedy  was 
gradually  discontinued:  the  comic  Chorus  was  first  cut 
down,  and  afterwards  suppressed,  so  as  to  usher  in  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  Middle  Comedy,  without  any  Chorus 
at  all.  The  'Plutus'  of  Aristophanes  indicates  some  approach 
to  this  new  phase;  but  his  earlier  and  more  numerous 
comedies  (from  the  'Achameis*.  in  425  b.c.  to  the  ^Frogs' 
in  405  B.C.,  only  a  few  months  before  the  fatal  battle  of 
^gospotami)  exhibit  the  continuous,  unexhausted,  un- 
tempered,  flow  of  the  stream  first  opened  by  Kratinus. 

Such  abundance  both  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry, 
each  of  first-rate  excellence,  formed  one  of  the  marked 
features  of  Athenian  life,  and  became  a  powerful  instru- 
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ment  in  popularising  new  combinations  of  thought  with 
variety  and  elegance  of  expression.  While  the 
tragic  Muse  presented  the  still  higher  advantage  fts^ffJJt  oli 
of  inspiring  elevated  and  benevolent  sympathiesi  the 
more  was  probably  lost  than  gained  by  the  lessons  mJ^S"*** 
of  the  comic  Muse — not  only  bringing  out  keenly 
all  that  was  really  ludicrous  or  contemptible  in  the  phsBno- 
mena  of  the  day,  but  manufacturing  scornful  laughter, 
quite  as  often,  out  of  that  which  was  innocent  or  even  me- 
ritorious, as  well  as  out  of  boundless  private  slander. 
The  'Knights'  and  the  'Wasps'  of  Aristophanes,  however, 
not  to  mention  other  plays,  are  a  standing  evidence  of  one 
good  point  in  the  Athenian  character ;  that  they  bore  with 
good-natured  indulgence  the  full  outpouring  of  ridicule  and 
even  of  calumny  interwoven  with  it,  upon  those  democra- 
tical  institutions  to  which  they  were  sincerely  attached^ 
The  democracy  was  strong  enough  to  tolerate  unfriendly 
tongues  either  in  earnest  or  in  jest ;  the  reputations  of  men 
who  stood  conspicuously  forward  in  politics,  on  whatever 
side,  might  also -be  considered  as  a  fair  mark  for  attacks^ 
inasmuch  as  that  measure  of  aggressive  criticism,  which 
is  tutelary  and  indispensable,  cannot  be  permitted,  without 
the  accompanying  evil,  comparatively  much  smaller,  of 
excess  and  injustice ;  *  though  even  here  we  may  remark 
that  excess  of  bitter  personality  is  among  the  most  conspi- 
cuous sins  of  Athenian  literature  generaUy.  But  the 
warfare  of  comedy,  in  the  persons  of  Aristophanes  and 
other  composers,  against  philosophy,  literature,  and 
eloquence — in  the  name  of  those  good  old  times  of  ignor- 
ance, ''when  an  Athenian  seaman  knew  nothing  more  than 
how  to  call  for  his  barley-cake,  and  cry  Yo-ho  f^  and  the 

>   Aristophandi   boasts    that   A«  Periklds.     It  onght  to  be  added, 

was  the  first  comic  composer  who  that  though  Aristophands   donbt- 

seleoted  great  and  powerful  men  less    attacked  the  powerful  men, 

for  his  objects  of  attack:  his  pre-  he  did  not  leave  the  smaller  per- 

dccessors  (he  affirms)  had  meddled  sons  unmolested, 

only  with  small  vermin  and  rags  .   Aristophan.    Ran.    1067    (also 

(4c   ta   p«xi«    axcoicTovxac  4.1,   x«l  y^.^,  j^OS).    iBschylus  reproaches 

Toic    <p95ip<jlv     itoXsjioovTac)     (Pao.  BuriDidfis— 

724—736 ;  Vesp.  1030).  ^ 

But  this  cannot  be  true  in  point  Etx*  au  XaXlav  i7:iT7]8cu9at  xal  axco- 

of  fact,    since  we   know  that  no  |jLuXlav  ifilSa^ac^ 

man  was  more  bitterly  assailed  by  *H  '^exivcuaev  xdc  xe  icaXalaxpac,  xal 

the  comic  authors  of  his  day  than  t&c  RUYdc  iAifv}f% 

k2 
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retrograde  spirit  which  induces  them  to  exhibit  moral  tur- 
pitude as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  age — are  circumstances  going  far  to  prove  an 
unfavourable  and  degrading  influence  of  Comedy  on  the 
Athenian  mind. 

In  reference  to  individual  men,  and  to  SokratSs  ^  espe- 
cially,  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  unfa- 
estimate  of  vourably  biassed  by  the  misapplied  wit  and 
*Jj«  °o™*«     ffenius  of  Aristophanes  in  *The  Clouds/  aided 
good'wi*'    by  other  Comedies  of  Ameipsias  and  Eupolis ; 

°  rt'**iti'  ^^^  ^^  *^®  general  march  of  politics,  philo- 
ju    or    08.  g^pjjy^    Qj.  letters,   these  composers  had  little 

influence.  Nor  were  they  ever  regarded  at  Athens  in  the 
light  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  by  modem  criticism 
— as  men  of  exalted  morality,  stem  patriotism,  and  genuine 

Tcov  (xtipaxicuv  aTu>{xuXXofAivu>v,  xal  ness,  not  limply  as  an  indifferent 
ToOc  itapiXouc  dviitci9tv  poet,  but  also  on  the  ground  of 
'AvtaYopcusiv  Tot<  ip)rou9iv.    Kaltoi  his  alleged  impiety,  his  thin  and 
t6t«  ft  fjvlx'  ijtt)  'ii>f,  feeble     bodily     frame,     and     his 
06x    iQfflaxavT'    &XX'    ^   (iiaCatv  wretched  health.    We  see  the  effect 
naXiaai     xal     puicnaital    tU  of  such  denunciations  in  a  speech 
let  IV.  of  the  orator  Lysias;  composed  on 
T6  puicicaital  seem  to  have  been  behalf  of  Phanias,    against  whom 
the  peculiar  ery  or  chorus  of  the  Kinesias  had   brought  an   indict- 
seamea    on    shipboard,    probably  ment  or  Graphd  Paranomdn.   Pha- 
when  some  Joint  pull  or  effect  of  nias   treats   these  abundant   lam- 
force  was  required :  compareVespsB,  poons  as  if  they  were  good  evid- 
009.  ence     against    the     character     of 
>   See  about  the  effect   on   the  Kinesias— 6au{xdCu>  8'  el  \».^  fiapiuK 
estimation    of    Sokratds,    Banks,  ^^ptTt   Sti    Kiv7]«lac    iatlv    6   xoic 
Gommentat.  de  Vit4  Aristophanis,  v6{xoi«  f)oT]06c,  &v  6(itT<  icdvtt;  iicU 
p.  ODXLi. ;  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  p.  axaffOs  dia8f)t9TaTov  dndvTcov  xal  na- 
18—19.  pavO(tu>TaT0v  Y»Tovivai.     OJjf  o0t6c 
Oompare   also    the    remarks    of  tariv  6  xoiauta  nspi  Qtou;  i^a|jLap- 
Cioero  (Be  Bepub.  iv.  11;  vol.  iv.  xdvcov,   5    rote  (jiiv    &XXotc   alaypiv 
p.  476,   ed.   Orell.)   upon   the  old  iori  xal  Xiyeiv,  xwv  xu>|ji(p8o- 
Athenian    comedy   and    its    unre-  8i8aaxdXcDv    8'    dxousxs    xaO* 
strained  licence.    The  laws  of  the  Ixaaxov  ivtauxiv;    See  Lysias, 
Twelve  Tables  at  Bome  condemned  Fragm.  81,  ed.  Bekker;  Athenseus, 
to   death   any  one  who  composed  xii.  p.  551. 

and     published    libellous     yerses  Dr.    Thirlwall    estimates     more 

against  the  reputation   of  another  lightly   than    I   do    the    effect   of 

citizen.  these  abundant  libels    of  the  old 

Among    the    constant   butts    of  comedy:    see    his    review   of  the 

Aristophands  and  the  other  comic  Attic  tragedy    and   comedy    in   a 

composers,    was    the   dithyrambic  very    excellent     chapter     of    his 

poet  Kinesias,    upon   whom   they  History  of  Greece,   ch.  xvii.  vol. 

discharged   their  wit   and  bitter-  iii.  p.  42. 
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discernment  of  the  true  interests  of  their  country — as 
animated  by  large  and  steady  views  of  improving  their 
fellow-citizens,  but  compelled,  in  consequence  of  prejudice 
or  opposition,  to  disguise  a  far-sighted  political  philosophy 
under  the  veil  of  satire — as  good  judges  of  the  most 
debateable  questions,  such  as  the  prudence  of  making  war 
or  peace — and  excellent  authority  to  guide  us  in  appre- 
ciating the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  contemporaries, 
insomuch  that  the  victims  of  their  lampoons  are  habitually 
set  down  as  worthless  men.  ^    There  cannot  be  a  greater 

'    The   yiew   which    I   am   here  studio    perseqnehatar,     obtineret. 

combating  is  very  general  among  Qnare    eximiH   quHdam  arte   pnl- 

the  German  writers ;    in  proof  of  chram  efiSgiem  hilaremqne  formam 

which  I  may  point  to  three  of  the  flnxit,  ita  tamen  ut  ad  veritatem 

ablest  recent  critics    on    the    old  snblimemqne  ejus  speciem  referret 

comedy — ^Bergk,      Meineke,      and  omnia:    sic   cum   ludicris    misoet 

Banke— all    most    useful    writers  seria,    nt   et   vulgus    haberet   qui 

for  the   understanding   of  Aristo-  delectaretur;  et  qui  plus  ingenio 

phands.  yalerent,  ipsam  yeritatem,  quss  ex 

Respecting  Kratinns,  Bergk  ob-  omnibus   fabularum  partibus  per- 

serves^'^Erat    enim  Gratinus,   pa-  luoeret,  mente  et  oogitatione  com- 

riter  atque  ceteri  prineipea  aniiqucB  prehenderent."    ....   ''Jam    yero 

conKBdiiBy     vir     egregie    moratusj  Gratinum  in  fabulis  componendis 

idemque  antiqui  moris  tenax id    Mtiice    speetavisse     qtMd    easet 

Cum  Cratinus  quaai  diviniiua  vide-  verunty  ne  yeteres  quidem  latuit. 

ret  ex  hao  libertate  mox  tanquam  .  .  .  Aristophands   autem   idem   et 

ex  stirpe  aliqu4  nimiam  licentiam  aecutua  aemper  est   et   saepe    pro- 

existere  et  nasci,   statim  his  ini-  fessus."       (Bergk,     de     Beliquiis 

tiis  grayiter  adyersatus  est,  yide-  Oomoed.  Aniiq.  pp.  1, 10, 20,  233,  &o.), 

turqne  Gimonem  tanquam   exem-  The   criticism   of  Banke*  (Gom- 

plum      boni      et      honesti      oiyis  mentatio  de  Vit&  Aristophanis,  p. 

propo Suisse,"  Ac.  ooxiii,  oocxiy,  oocxiiix,  oooiixzx, 

"Nam  Cratinus  cum  esset  magno  ooolxxiii,    ODxxxiy,  Ac.)  adopts 

ingenio  et  eximid  morum  gravitate^  the   same  strain   of  eulogy  as  to 

aegerrime  tulit  rem  publioam  prse-  the   lofty  and   yirtuous   purposes 

ceps  in  pemioiem  ruere:    omnem  of    Aristophanes.      Compare   also 

igitur  operam  atque  omne  studium  the  eulogy  bestowed  by  Meineke 

eo  contulit,  ut  imagine  ipaiua  vitce  on  the    monitorial   yalue    of  the 

ante  oculoa  poaitd   omnea    et   rea  comedy  (Historia  Oomic.  Grno.  p. 

divinm   et  humana  emendarentwry  39, 60, 166,  Ac),  and  similar  praises 

hominumque  animi  ad  honeatatem  by  Westermann — Geschichte     der 

colendam  incenderentur.    Hoc  sibi  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechenland  und 

primus  et  proposuit  Cratinus,   et  Bom.  sect.  86. 

propositum      strenue     persecutns  In  one  of  the  arguments  prefixed 

est.    Sed  ai  tpaam  Veritatemj  cujua  to  the  *Pax'  of  Aristophanes,  the 

imago   oculia   obveraabaiuTf    ocuiia  author  is  so  full  of  the  conception 

aubjeeiaaet,  verendum  erat  ne  tcadio  of  these  poets  as  public  instructors 

obrueret  eoa  qui  apectarentf  nihil-  or     adyisers,      that    he    tells    ua 

que    prorsus  eornm,    qun   summo  absurdly  enough,  they  were  for  that 
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miflconception  of  the  old  comedy  than  to  regard  it  in  this 
point  of  view ;  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  many  subsequent 

reMon  called  8i8iaxaXoi— o&8i«  and  eontempontries,  we  sball  find 

7ip  ouft^oOXctfv  8iif  epov*  89tif  a^xooc  it    far    from     eountenancing    th« 

xai   SiSaaxiXouc   «i>v^ftaCov*    6ti  exalted  censorial   ftinetion  which 

tcdvta  Taicpoa^opaSti   Spaftd*  Bergk  and  others  ascribe  to  them              ^ 

Ttot  a&To6c  iSiSaaxov  (p.  244,  (see  the  Parabasis  in  the  Nnbcs,                i 

«d  Bekk.  680  geq.,  and  in  the  Pax,  733).    It 

"Bupolis,  atqne  Cratinns,  Aristo-  seems  especially  preposterous   to 

phanesque  poet*,  conceive   Kratinos   in  that    char- 

Atqne    alii,    qnomm    Oomosdia  acter;  of  whom  what   we    chiefly 

prisca  yiromm  est,  know  is  his  habit  of  dmnkenness, 

8i  quis  erat  dignns  describi,  quod  and    the    downright,    unadorned, 

mains,  ant  fur,  Titnperation  in  which  he  indulged : 

Aut  moBchus  foret,  ant  sioarius,  see  the  Fragments   and   story  of 

aut  alioqni  his  last  play— IIuTivY)  (in  Meineke, 

Vamosns,  mnlt&  cum  libertate  voL  ii.  p.  116;  also  Meineke,  vol. 
notabant."  i.  p.  43  ««g.)* 
This  is  the  early  Judgement  of  Meineke  copies  (p.  46)  from 
Horace  (Serm.  i.  4,  1):  his  later  Suidas  a  statement  (▼.  '£ictUu  Set- 
opinion  on  the  Feseennina  Heentiaj  Xdxtpoc)  to  the  effect  that  Kratinus 
which  was  the  same  in  spirit  as  was  xa^lap/oc  t^c  OlvT]fSoc 
the  old  Grecian  comedy,  is  much  fpuX^^.  He  construes  this  as  a 
more  Judicious  (Epistol.  IL  1,  real  fact:  but  there  can  hardly  be 
146) :  compare  Art.  Poetic.  924.  To  a  doubt  that  it  is  only  a  joke 
assume  that  the  persons  derided  made  by '  his  contemporary  oo- 
or  Tilifled  by  these  comic  authors  medians  upon  his  fondness  for 
must  always  have  deserved  what  wine;  and  not  one  of  the  worst 
was  said  of  them,  is  indeed  a  among  the  many  such  jests  which 
striking  evidence  of  the  value  of  seem  to  have  been  then  current, 
the  maxim— *'Fortiter  calnmniare;  Bunkel  also,  another  editor  of  the 
temper  aliquid  restat.**  Without  Fragments  of  Kratinus  (Oratini 
doubt  their  indiscriminate  libel  Fragment.,  Leips.  1827,  p.  2— M. 
•ometimes  wounded  a  suitable  M.  Bunkel),  construes  this  xa^lxp- 
•ubject;  in  what  proportion  of  x°^  "^^  Oiv7]t8o«  fuX^c  as  if  it  were 
eases,  we  have  no  means  of  deter-  a  serious  function ;  though  he  tells 
mining :  but  the  perusal  of  Aris-  us  about  the  general  character  of 
tophanAs  tends  to  justify  the  Kratinus— ''De  YitH  ipsft  et  mori- 
epithets  which  Lucian  puts  into  bus  psene  nihil  dicere  possumns : 
the  mouth  of  Dialogu$  respecting  hoe  tolum  eonstatj  Cratinum  pocu- 
AristophanAs  and  Eupolis — not  to  Its  et  p%ierorum  amori  valde  dedi- 
favour  the  opinions  of  the  authors  <t«in  fuis$e,^ 

whom  I  have  cited  above  (Lucian,  Great  numbers  of  Aristophanic 

Jov.  Aoous.  vol.  ii.  p.  882).    He  Jest    have     been    transcribed    as 

ealls    Eupolis    and    AristophanAs  serious    matter-of-fact,    and  have 

Itivobc     dvAp«(    iicixspToi&faoti    xdtf  found     their    way    into    Grecian 

ei|M»A  Ml  xVsuieoti  tdt  »aXu>«  ixovta  history.  Whoever  follows  chapter 

when  we   notice  what  Aristo-  vii.  of  K.  F.  Hermann's  Griechi- 

hiMself  lays  respeoting  the  eche  Staats-Alterthlimer,   contain- 

IH^etfi  Me  predeoesiort  tag  the  Innere  ffeachichte  of  the 
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writers  (from  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  down  to  the  present 
day)  have  thought  themselves  entitled  to  deduce  their  facts 
of  Grrecian  history,  and  their  estimate  of  Grecian  men, 
events,  and  institutions — from  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Standing  pre-eminent  as  the  latter  does  in  comic 
genius,  his  point  of  view  is  only  so  much  the  more  deter- 
mined by  the  ludicrous  associations  suggested  to  his  fancy, 
60  that  he  thus  departs  the  more  widely  from  the  conditions 
of  a  faithful  witness  or  candid  critic.  He  presents  himself 
to  provoke  the  laugh,  mirthful  or  spiteful,  of  the  festival 
crowd — assembled  for  the  gratification  of  these  emotions, 
and  not  with  any  expectation  of  serious  or  reasonable 
impressions.  ^  Nor  does  he  at  all  conceal  how  much  he  is 
mortified  by  failure ;  like  the  professional  jester  or  ^laugh- 
ter-maker" at  the  banquets  of  rich  Athenian  citizens  2 — 
the  parallel  of  Aristophanis  as  to  purpose,  however  un- 
worthy of  comparison  in  every  other  respect. 

This  rise  and   development  of  dramatic  poetry  in 
in  Greece — so  abundant,  so  varied,  and  so  rich  Aversion 
in  ffenius — belongs  to  the  fifth  century  b.c.    It  ^^  Soion  to 
had  been  in  the  preceding  century  nothing  more  when  "** 
than  an  unpretending  graft  upon  the  primitive  n»8o«B*- 
chorus,  and  was  then  even  denounced  by  Solon  (or  in  the 
dictum  ascribed  to  Solon)  as  a  vicious  novelty,  tending — 
by  its  simulation  of  a  false  character  and  by  its  effusion  of 
sentiments  not  genuine  or  sincere-^to  corrupt  the  integrity 
of  human  dealings  ;3  a  charge  of  corruption,  not  unlike 

Athenian  democracy,  will  see  the  phands  in  the  Nubes  (635  seq.)  and 

most    sweeping    assertions    made  in  the  Vespae  (1016—1045). 

against  the  democratical  institu-        Oompare  also  the  description  of 

tions,  on  the  authority  of  passages  Fhilippns  the  YtXu>TOTcoio<  or  Jester 

of  Aristophands :  the  same  is  the  in   the  Symposion  of  Xenophon; 

case  with  several  of  the  other  most  most     of     which     is      extremely 

learned  German  manuals   of  Gre-  Aristophanic ,     ii.     10,    14.      The 

cian  a£Fairs.  comic  point  of  view  is   assumed 

>  Horat.  de  Art.  Poetic.  212—224.  throughout  that  piece;  and  Sokra- 

"Indoctus    quid     enim    saperet,  tds  is  introduced  on  one  occasion 

liberque  laborum,  as  apologising  for  the  intrusion  of 

Busticus  urhano  confusus,  turpis  a  serious  reflection   (to  oicou$aio- 

honesto? Xoyeiv,  viii.  41).     The  same  is  the 

lUecebris  erat  et  gratH  novitate  case  throughout  much  of  the  Sym- 

morandus  posion  of  Plato ;  though  the  scheme 

Spectator,   functusqne  sacris,  et  and  purpose  of  this  latter  are  very 

potus,  et  exlex.**  difficult  to  follow. 
*  See  the  Parabasis   of  Aristo-        *  Plutarch,  Solon,   0.  29.    Oom- 
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that  which  AristophauSs  worked  up  a  century  afterwards, 
in  his  'Clouds/  against  physics,  rhetoric  and  dialectics  in 
the  person  of  Sokrates.  But  the  properties  of  the  graft 
had  overpowered  and  subordinated  those  of  the  original 
stem;  so  that  dramatic  poetry  was  now  a  distinct  form, 
subject  to  laws  of  its  own,  and  shining  with  splendour 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  elegiac,  choric,  lyric,  and  epic 
poetry  which  constituted  the  previous  stock  of  the  Grecian 
world. 

Such  transformations  in  the  poetry — or,  to  speak  more 
_  ,,  justly,  in  the  literature,  for  before  the  year  500 
poetry  as  B.C.,  the  two  expressions  were  equivalent — of 
compared      Greece,  were  at  once  products,    marks,  and 

with  the  -T      •  •       i.1.  •  ^  x-L  I*        1 

former  auxiliaries,  m  the  expansion  of  the  national 
kinds  of  mind.  Our  minds  have  now  become  familiar 
poetry.  ^^^j^  dramatic  combinations,  which  have  ceased 
to  be  peculiar  to  any  special  form  or  conditions  of  political 
society.  But  if  we  compare  the  fifth  century  b.c.  with  that 
which  preceded  it,  the  recently  born  drama  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  a  most  important  and  impressive  novelty: 
and  so  assuredly  it  would  have  been  regarded  by  Solon,  the 
largest  mind  of  his  own  age,  if  he  could  have  risen  again  a 
century  and  a  quarter  after  his  death,  to  witness  the 
AntigonS  of  Sophokles,  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  or  the 
Achameis  of  Aristophanes. 

Its  novelty  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  high  order 
of  imagination  and  judgement  required  for  the  construction 
of  a  drama  at  once  regular  and  effective.  This  indeed  is 
no  small  addition  to  Grecian  poetical  celebritv  as  it  stood 
in  the  days  of  Solon,  Alkseus,  Sappho,  and  Stesichorus:  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  epical  structure  of  the  Odyssey, 
so  ancient  and  long  acquired  to  the  Hellenic  world,  implies 
a  reach  of  architectonic  talent  quite  equal  to  that  exhibited 
in  the  most  symmetrical  drama  of  Sophokles.  The  great 
innovation  of  the  dramatists  consisted  in  the  rhetorical, 
the  dialectical,  and  the  ethical  spirit  which  they  breathed 
into  their  poetry.  Of  all  this,  the  undeveloped  germ 
doubtless  existed  in  the  previous  epic,  lyric,  and  gnomic 
composition;  but  the  drama  stood  distinguished  from  all 
three  by  bringing  it  out  into  conspicuous  amplitude,  and 

pare  the  same  general  view,   set     History,  ch.  zxi.  vol.  ii.  p.  146 ;  ch. 
forth  in  Plato,  Legg.  iy.  p.  719  C.     xxix.  vol.  iv.  p.  12. 
0M  the  pNYioai  Tolnmei  of  this 
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making  it  the  substantive  means  of  effect.  Instead  of 
recounting  exploits  achieved  or  sufferings  undergone  by 
the  heroes—instead  of  pouring  out  his  own  single-minded 
impressions  in  reference  to  some  given  event  or  juncture — 
the  tragic  poet  produces  the  mythical  persons  themselves 
to  talk;  discuss,  accuse,  defend,  confute,  lament,  threaten, 
advise,  persuade,  or  appease — among  one  another,  but 
before  the  audience.  In  the  drama  (a  singular  misnomer) 
nothing  is  actually  done :  all  is  talk,  assuming  what  is  done, 
as  passing,  or  as  having  passed,  elsewhere.    The  dramatic 

Soet,  speaking  continually,  but  each  moment  through  a 
ifferent  character,  carries  on  the  purpose  of  each  of  his 
characters  by  words  calculated  to  influence  the  other 
characters  and  appropriate  to  each  successive  juncture. 
Here  are  rhetorical  exigences  from  beginning  to  end;^ 
while  since  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  turns  upon 
some  contention  or  struggle  carried  on  by  speech — since 
debate,  consultation,  and  retort,  never  cease — since  every 
character,  good  or  evil,  temperate  or  violent,  must  be 
supplied  with  suitable  language  to  defend  his  proceedings, 
to  attack  or  repel  opponents,  and  generally  to  make  good 
the  relative  importance  assigned  to  him — here  again 
dialectical  skill  in  no  small  degree  is  indispensable. 

Lastly  the  strength  and  variety  of  ethical  sentiment 
infused  into  the  Grecian  tragedy,  is  among  the  jj^j^j^j^j 
most  remarkable  characteristics  which  disting-  sentiment, 
uish  it  from  the  anterior  forms  of  poetry.    "To  Jj^*!  debate 
do  or  suffer  terrible  things'* — is  pronounced  by  infused     ' 
Aristotle  to  be  its  proper  subject-matter;  and  ^*o  *^« 
the  internal  mind  and  motives  of  the  doer  or 
sufferer,  on  which  the  ethical  interest  fastens,  are  laid 
open  by  the  Greek  tragedians  with  an  impressive  minuteness 
wnich  neither  the  epic  nor  the  lyric  could  possibly  parallel. 
Moreover  the  appropriate  subject-matter  of  tragedy  is 
pregnant  not  only  with  ethical  sympathy,  but  also  with 
ethical  debate  and  speculation.   Characters  of  mixed  good 
and  evil — distinct  rules  of  duty,  one  conflicting  with  the 
other — wrong  done,  and  justified  to  the  conscience  of  the 
doer,  if  not  to  that  of  the  spectator,  by  previous  wrong 
suffered, — all  these  are  the  favourite  themes  of  iEschylus 

1  Bespeoting  the  rhetorical  cast         Plato  disapproyes  of  tragedy  on 
of  tragedy,   see  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.     the  same  gronnds  as  of  rhetoric. 
57.  p.  502  D. 
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and  his  two  great  successors.  Klytasmnestra  kills  her  hus- 
band Agamemnon  on  his  return  &om  Troy:  her  defence  is, 
that  he  had  deserved  this  treatment  at  her  hands  for  having 
sacrificed  his  own  and  her  daughter,  Iphigeneia.  Her  son 
Orestes  kills  her,  under  a  full  conviction  of  the  duty  of 
avenging  his  father,  and  even  under  the  sanction  of  Apollo. 
The  retributive  Eumenides  pursue  him  for  the  deed,  and 
^schylus  brings  all  the  parties  before  the  court  of  Areo- 
pagus with  Athen^  as  president;  where  the  case,  being  fairly 
argued,  with  the  Eumenides  as  accusers  and  Apollo  as 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  ends  by  an  equality  of  votes  in  the 
court:  upon  which  Athene  gives  her  casting-vote  to  absolve 
Orestls.  Again — let  any  man  note  the  conflicting  obliga- 
tions which  Sophokles  so  forcibly  brings  in  his  beautiful 
drama  of  the  Antigone.  Kreon  directs  that  the  body  of 
Polyneikes,  as  a  traitor  and  recent  invader  of  the  country, 
shall  remain  unburied:  Antigone,  sister  of  Polyneikes, 
denounces  such  interdict  as  impious,  and  violates  it,  under 
an  overruling  persuasion  of  fraternal  duty.  Kreon  having 
ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive,  his  youthful  son  HsBmon, 
her  betrothed  lover,  is  plunged  into  a  heart-rending  con- 
flict between  abhorrence  of  such  cruelty  on  the  one  side^ 
and  submission  to  his  father  on  the  other.  SophoklSs  sets 
forth  both  these  contending  rules  of  duty  in  an  elaborate 
scene  of  dialogue  between  the  father  and  the  son.  Here 
are  two  rules  both  sacred  and  respectable,  but  the  one  of 
which  cannot  be  observed  without  violating  the  other. 
Since  a  choice  must  be  made,  which  of  the  two  ought  a 
good  man  to  obey?  This  is  a  point  which  the  great  poet 
is  well-pleased  to  leave  undetermined.  But  if  there  be  any 
among  the  audience  in  whom  the  least  impulse  of  intel- 
lectual speculation  is  alive,  he  will  by  no  means  leave  it  so, 
without  some  mental  eflFort  to  solve  the  problem,  and  to 
discover  some  grand  and  comprehensive  principle  from 
whence  all  the  moral  rules  emanate — a  principle  such  as 
may  instruct  his  conscience  in  those  cases  generally,  of  not 
unfrequent  occurrence,  wherein  two  obligations  conflict 
with  each  other.  The  tragedian  not  only  appeals  more 
powerfully  to  the  ethical  sentiment  than  poetry  had  ever 
done  before,  but  also,  by  raising  these  grave  and  touching 
questions,  addresses  a  stimulus  and  challenge  to  the  intel- 
lect, spurring  it  on  to  ethical  speculation. 
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Putting  all  these  points  together,  we  see  how  much 
wider  was  tne  intellectual  range  of  tragedy,  and  The  drama 
how  considerable  is  the  mental  progress  which  Jjj"*^®*!,/*** 
it  betokens,  as  compared  with  the  lyric  and  transition 
gnomic  poetry,  or  with  the  Seven  Wise  Men  *'o  JeJ^o^®' 
and  their  authoritative  aphorisms — which  and  ethical 
formed  the  glory,  and  marked  the  limit,  of  the  philosophy, 
preceding  century.  In  place  of  unexpanded  results,  or  the 
mere  communication  of  single-minded  sentiment,  we  have 
even  in  ^schylus,  the  earliest  of  the  great  tragedians,  a 
large  latitude  of  dissent  and  debate — a  shifting  point  of 
view — a  case  better  or  worse,  made  out  for  distinct  and 
contending  parties — and  a  divination  of  the  future  advent 
of  sovereign  and  instructed  reason.  It  was  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  tragedy  that  G-recian  literature 
passed  into  the  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  and  Ethical  specula- 
tion, which  marked  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

Other  simultaneous  causes,  arising  directly  out  of  the 
l>usinessofreallife,  contributed  to  the  generation  p^^  ^   . 
of  these  same  capacities  and  studies.    The  fifth  raiue  and 
century  b.c.  is  the  first  century  of  democracy,  necessity 
at  Athens,  in  Sicily,  and  elsewhere:  moreover,  rhetorical 
at  that  period,  beffinninfir  from  the  Ionic  revolt  »ccom- 

i    xr  *  r»        •         •  •  r  n  xi^  T      plishments. 

and  the  Fersian  invasions  ot  weece,  the  poli- 
tical relations  between  one  Grecian  city  andanother  became 
more  complicated,  as  well  as  more  continuous;  requiring  a 
greater  measure  of  talent  in  the  public  men  who  managed 
them.  Without  some  power  of  persuading  or  confuting — 
of  defending  himself  against  accusation,  or  in  case  of  need, 
accusing  others — no  man  could  possibly  hold  an  ascendent 
position.  He  had  probably  not  less  need  of  this  talent 
for  private,  informal,  conversations  to  satisfy  his  own 
political  partisans,  than  for  addressing  the  public  assembly 
formally  convoked.  Even  as  commanding  an  army  or  a 
fleet,  without  any  laws  of  war  or  habits  of  professional 
discipline,  his  power  of  keeping  up  the  good  humour,  con- 
fidence, and  prompt  obedience  of  his  men,  depended  not  a 
little  on  his  command  of  speech,  i  Nor  was  it  only  to  the 
leaders  in  political  life  that  such  an  accomplishment  was 
indispensable.  In  all  the  democracies — and  probably  in 
several   governments   which  were  not  democracies  but 

>  See  the  disoonme  of  Sokratds,     of  the  duties  of  a  commander  (Xen. 
insisting  upon  this  point,  as  part     Mem.  iii.  8.  11). 
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oligarchies  of  an  open  character — the  courts  of  justice 
were  more  or  less  numerous,  and  the  procedure  oral  and 
public :  in  Athens  especially,  the  Dikasteries  (whose  con- 
stitution has  been  explained  in  a  former  chapter)  were 
both  very  numerous,  and  paid  for  attendance.  Every 
citizen  had  to  go  before  them  in  person,  without  being 
able  to  send  a  paid  advocate  in  his  place,  if  he  either  re- 
quired redress  for  wrong  offered  to  himself,  or  was  accused 
of  wrong  by  another.  ^  There  was  no  man  therefore  who 
might  not  oe  cast  or  condemned,  or  fail  in  his  own  suit, 
even  with  right  on  his  side — unless  he  possessed  some 
powers  of  speech  to  unfold  his  case  to  the  JDikasts,  as  well 
as  to  confute  the  falsehoods,  and  disentangle  the  sophistry, 
of  an  opponent.  Moreover — to  any  man  of  known  family 
and  station,  it  would  be  a  humiliation  hardly  less  painful 
than  the  loss  of  the  cause,  when  standing  before  the 
Dikastery  with  friends  and  enemies  around  him,  to  find 
himself  unable  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  a  discourse  with- 
out halting  or  confusion.  To  meet  such  liabilities,  from 
which  no  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  was  exempt,  a  certain 
training  in  speech  became  not  less  essential  than  a  certain 
training  in  arms.  Without  the  latter,  he  could  not  do  his 
duty  as  an  hoplite  in  the  ranks  for  the  defence  of  his 
country;  without  the  former,  he  could  not  escape  danger 
to  his  fortune  cr  honour,  and  humiliation  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends,  if  called  before  a  Dikastery;  nor  could  he  lend 
assistance  to  any  of  those  friends  who  might  be  placed 
under  the  like  necessity. 

Here  then  were  ample  motives,  arising  out  of  practical 
prudence  not  less  than  from  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  to 
cultivate  the  power  of  both  continuous  harangue,  and  of 
concise  argumentation,  or  interrogation  and  reply :  2  motives 

>  This  necessity  of  some  rhetor!-  visset  apud  me  mecumque  vixisset, 

eal    accomplishments   is   enforced  nnper  est  domi  mese  mortuus.    A 

not  less  emphatically  by  Aristotle  quo    quum    in    aliis    rebus,    tum 

(Bhetoric,  i.  1.  3)  than  by  Xalli-  studiosissime   in  dialectic&  versa- 

kids  in  the  Oorgias  of  Plato,  c.  91,  bar ;  qua  quasi  contracta  et  aatricta 

p.  486  B.  eloquentia  putanda  est;  sine   qu& 

*  See  the  description  which  Cicero  etiam   tu,    Brute,    judicavisti,    te 

gives  of  his  own  laborious  orator-  illam  justnm    eloquentiam,    quam 

ical  training:—  diaUcticam  dilatatam  esse  putant,, 

cEgo  hoc  tempore  omni,  nootes  consequi   non   posse.      Huio    ego 

et  dies,   in   omnium  doctrinarum  doctori,   et  ejus  artibus  variis   et 

meditatione  versabar.     Eram  cum  multis,    ita    eram  tamen    deditus^ 

8toioo  Diodoto,   qui  cam  habita-  ut   ab    exeroitationibus    oratoriis 
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for  all,  to  acquire  a  certain  moderate  aptitude  in  the  use 
of  these  weapons — for  the  ambitious  few,  to  devote  much 
labour  and  to  shine  as  accomplished  orators. 

Such  political  and  social  motives,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, though  acting  very  forcibly  at  Athens,   Bbetorio 
were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Athens,  but  pre-  »i^d 
vailed  more  or  less  throughout  a  large  portion  ^***®®**®"' 
of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially  in  Sicily,  when  all  the 
Governments  became  popularised  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Gelonian  dynastv.   And  it  was  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  that 
the    first    individuals    arose,    who    acquired    permanent 
name  both  in  Rhetoric  and  Dialectics;  EmpedoklSs  of 
Agrigentum  in  the  former — Zeno  of  Elea  (in  Italy)  in  the 
latter.  ^ 

But  these  distinguished  men  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  politics,  and  both  on  the  popular  side;Empe-  Empe- 
dokles  against  an  oligarchy,  Zeno  against  a  des-  ^okUs  of 
pot.  But  both  also  were  yet  more  (ustingULshed  tum— first 
as  philosophers;  and  the  dialectical  impulse  in  f^"*!*^ 
Zeno,  if  not  the  rhetorical  impulse  in  Empe-  cai  more- ' 
dokles,  came  more  from  his  philosophy  than  ^^^^ 
from   his    politics.    Empedokles    (about   470 — 440    b.c.) 
appears  to  have  held  intercourse  at  least,  if  not  partial 
communion  of  doctrine,  with  the  dispersed  philosophers  of 
the  Pythagorean  league;  the  violent  subversion  of  which, 
at  Kroton  and  elsewhere,  I  have  related  in  a  previous 
chapter.  2    He  constructed  a  system  of  physics  and  cos- 
mogony, distinguished  for  first  broaching  the  doctrine  of 
the  Four  elements,  and  set  forth  in  a  poem  composed  by 
himself:  besides  which  he  seems  to  have  had  mucli  of  the 
mystical  tone  and  miraculous  pretensions  of  Pythagoras; 
professing  not  only  to  cure  pestilence  and  other  distempers, 
but  to  teach  how  old  age  might  be  averted  and  the  dead 
raised  from  Hades — ^to  prophesy — and  to  raise  and  calm 
the  winds   at  his  pleasure.     Gorgias  his  pupil  deposed 
that  he  had  been  present  at  the  magical  ceremonies  of 

nullus     dies     vacaret."      (Oicero,  the  poem  of  EmpedokUs,  attesting 

Brutus,  90,  309.)  these  large  pretensions. 

'  Aristotel.  ap.  Diog.  LaSrt.  viii.  See  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Gr. 

57.  B5m.  Philos.  part.   i.   sect.  47,  48, 

*  Bee  vol.  iv.  ch.  zxziy.  p.  192 ;  Sturz.  ad  E'mpedoclis  Frag. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  yiii.  68,  69,  who  p.  86. 
gives  a  remarkable  extract  from 
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EmpedokUs.i  The  impressive  character  of  his  poem  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  admiration  of  Lucretius,  2  and 
the  rhetoric  ascribed  to  him  may  have  consisted  mainly  in 
oral  teaching  or  exposition  of  the  same  doctrines.  Tisias 
and  Korax  of  Syracuse,  who  are  also  mentioned  as  the  first 
teachers  of  rhetoric — and  the  first  who  made  known  any 
precepts  about  the  rhetorical  practice — were  his  contem- 
poraries; while  the  celebrated  Oorgias  was  his  pupiL 

The  dialectical  movement  emanated  at  the  same  time 
zeno  of  from  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers — Zeno, 
Eiea— first    and    his    contemporary   the    Samian  Melissus 

the*  diaiec-  (^^^ — ^^^) — ^^  ^^^  ^^om  their  common  teacher 
tioai  move-  Parmenides.  Melissus  also,  as  well  as  Zeno  and 
™®'^*'  Empedokles,  was  a  distinguished  citizen  as  well 

as  a  philosopher:  having  been  in  command  of  the  Samian 
fleet  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  from  Athens,  and  having  in 
that  capacity  gained  a  victory  over  the  Athenians. 

All  the  philosophers  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  prior  to  So- 
Eieatio  krates,  inheriting  from  their  earliest  poetical 
school--  predecessors  the  vast  and  immeasured  problems 
parmenidAs  ^jjjgjj  j^^d  once  been  solved  by  the  supposition 
of  divine  or  superhuman  agents,  contemplated  the  world, 
physical  and  moral,  all  in  a  mass,  and  applied  their  minds 
to  find  some  hypothesis  which  would  give  explanation  of 
this  totality,  2  or  at  least  appease  curiosity  by  something 
which  looked  like  an  explanation.  What  were  the  ele- 
ments out  of  which  sensible  things  were  made?  What 
was  the  initial  cause  or  principle  of  those  changes  which 
appeared  to  our  senses?  What  was  change?— was  it 
generation  or  something  integrally  new  and  destruction  of 
something  pre-existent — or  was  it  a  decomposition  and 
recombination  of  elements  still  continuing?     The  theories 


>  De  Berum  Katurft,  i.  719. 

*  Some  striking  lines  of  Empe- 
doklfis  are  preserved  by  Seztus 
Empiricas,  adv.  Mathemat.  vii.  116; 
to  the  effect  that  every  individual 
man  gets  through  his  short  life, 
with  no  more  knowledge  than  is 
comprised  in  his  own  slender  frac- 
tion of  observation  and  experience : 
he  struggles  in  vain  to  find  out 
and  explain  the  totality— but 
neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  reason 


can  assist  him: — 
Ilaupov  Hi  Ctt>^C  apiov  |«.ipoc  d9(ng- 

'Qxu|&opoi,  xaicvoto  Sixy}v  apQivTCc, 

A6t6  |&6vov  KtiaSivTtC}  Sxtp  icpoa- 

ixupasv  Ixaaxoc, 
ndtvToa'  iXauvofjLtvoi.    To  Hi  ovXov 

iiccO^cTai  cOptiv 
A&TttX*  o5t*  sKtStpxTot  xio*  dvSpi- 

aiv,  o&T*  sicaxouaxdc, 

O&tS  Vi(|>   1CtplXY)1CTd. 
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of  the  various  Ionic  philosophers  and  of  Empedokles  after 
them,  admitting  one,  two,  or  four  elementary  substances, 
with  Friendship  and  Enmity  to  serve  as  causes  of  motion 
or  change — the  HomoBomeries  of  Anaxagoras,  with  Nous 
or  Intelligence  as  the  stirring  and  regularizing  agent — the 
atoms  and  void  of  Leukippus  and  Demokritus — all  these 
were  different  hypotheses  answering  to  a  similar  vein  of 
thought.  All  of  them,  though  assuming  that  the  sensible 
appearances  of  things  were  delusive  and  perplexing,  never- 
theless were  borrowed  more  or  less  directly  from  some  of 
these  appearances,  which  were  employed  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  whole  theory,  and  served  to  render  it  plausible 
when  stated  as  well  as  to  defend  it  against  attack.  But 
the  philosophers  of  the  Eleatic  school — first  Xenophanes^ 
and  after  him  Parmenides — took  a  distinct  path  of  their 
own.  To  find  that  which  was  real,  and  which  lay  as  it 
were  concealed  behind  or  under  the  delusive  phssnomena 
of  sense,  they  had  recourse  only  to  mental  abstractions. 
They  supposed  a  Substance  or  Something  not  perceivable 
by  sense,  but  only  cogitable  or  conceivable  by  reason;  a 
One  and  All;  continuous  and  finite,  which  was  not  only 
real  and  self-existent,  but  was  the  only  reality — eternal, 
immoveable  and  unchangeable,  and  the  only  matter  know- 
able.  The  phaBuomena  of  sense,  which  began  and  ended 
one  after  the  other  (they  thought),  were  essentially 
delusive,  uncertain,  contradictorv  among  themselves,  and 
open  to  endless  diversity  of  opinion,  i  Upon  these,  never- 
theless, they  announced  an  opinion ;  adopting  two  elements 
— heat  and  cold — or  light  and  darkness. 

Parmenides  set  forth  this  doctrine  of  the  One  and  All 
in  a  poem,  of  which  but  a  few  fragments  now  2eno  and 
remain,  so  that  we  understand  very  imperfectly  Meiissus— 
the  positive  arguments  employed  to  recommend  Jectfo^'*' 
it.   The  matter  of  truth  and  knowledge,  such  as  attacks 
he  alone  admitted,  was  altogether  removed  from  J^pon^^ftg 
the  senses  and  divested  of  sensible  properties,   of  Par- 
se as  to  be  conceived  only  as  an  Ens  Rationis,  "^c'^idfts. 
and  described  and  discussed  only  in  the  most^eneral  words 
of  the  language.     The  exposition  given  by  Parmenides  in 

*  See  Parmenidis  Fragmenta,  ed.         Oompare  also  MuUaoh^s  edition 

Karsten,    y.   30,    65,    60;    also   the  of  the   same  Fragments,   annexed 

Dissertation    annexed  hy  Karsten,  to  his  edition   of  the  Aristotelian 

sect.  3,  4.  p.  148  aeq.;    sect.   19.  p.  treatise,  De  Melisso,  Xenopliane^ 

221  aeq,  et  Gorgift,  p.  144. 
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hi»  poani;  *  though  complimeuted  by  Plato,  was  vehemently 
controverted  by  others,  who  deduced  from  it  many  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities.  As  a  part  of  his  reply, — and 
doubtless  the  strongest  part, — Parmenid^s  retorted  open 
bis  adversaries ;  an  example  followed  by  his  pupil  i^eno 
with  still  greater  acuteuess  and  success.  Those  who 
controverted  his  ontological  theory — that  the  real,  ultra- 
phenomenal,  substance,  was  One, — affirmed  it  to  be  not 
One,  but  Many ;  divisible,  moveable,  changeable,  &c.  Zeno 
attacked  this  latter  theory,  and  proved  that  it  led  to 
contradictions  and  absurdities  stul  ffreater  than  those 
involved  in  the  proposition  of  Parmenidds.^  He  impugned 
the  testimony  of  sense,  affirming  that  it  furnished  premises 
for  conclusions  which  contradicted  each  other,  and  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  trust.'  ParmenidSs^  had  denied  that 
there  was  any  such  thina  as  real  change  either  of  place  oi 
colour :  Zeno  maintained  change  of  place  or  motion,  to  be 
impossible  and  self-contradictory;  propounding  many 
logical  difficulties,  derived  from  tne  infimte  divisibility  of 
matter,  against  some  of  the  most  obvious  affirmations  re- 
specting sensible  phenomena.  Melissus  appears  to  have 
argued  in  a  vein  similar  to  that  of  Zeno,  though  with 
much  less  acuteness ;  demonstrating  indirectly  Uie  doctrine 
of  Parmenides  by  deducing  impossible  inferences  from  the 
contrary  hypothesis. » 

Zeno  published  a  treatise  to  maintain  the  thesis  above 
Zeno  ftt  described,  which  he  also  upheld  by  personal 
Athens—  conversations  and  discussions,  in  a  manner 
sationToth  doubtless  far  more  efficacious  than  his  writing ; 
p**lkiA  ^^®  ^^*^  teaching  of  these  early  philosophers 
and  with  being  their  really  impressive  manifestation. 
BokratAs.      His  Subtle  dialectic  arguments  were  not  only 

'  Plato,   Parmenides,    p.   128  B.  touto  to  Ypdl|&|&a  itp6c  to6<  toc  icoXXa 

ah  i&iv   (Parmenidds)   yap    iv    toic  Xirovxac,       xal      dvTaRo8ldu>ai 

itoiT/l&aaiv  Iv  9^c   ttvat  xb  itav,    xal  xauxa  xal  icXelto,  touto  f)ouX6|iLe- 

to6tu>/ TtxfAr^pia  nvpix^iz  xaXtl)^  ts  vov  8t)XoOv,    u>c    ixt   ifcXoi6Ttpa 

xal  zhf  Ac.  ic&axoi  &v  a6Tu>v  ^  &K69e9ic— 

*  Bee  the  remarkable  passage  in  f)   tl   icoXXdc   taTlv — ^  f)  tou  Iv 

the  Parroenidds  of  Plato,  p.  128  B,  civsi,  tl  tk  lxavu>c  iice^loi. 

0,  1).  •  Plato,  Pbaedrus,  c  44.  p.  261  D. 

'Eaxl  8i  T^  Yt  aXT)94<  f)oig9ttdi  tic  Bee  the  citations  in  Biandis,  Gesch. 

TaOTa  rk  YpA(A)JiaTa  Tcp  nap)Jiivl8ou  der  Gr.  B8m.  Philosophie,    part  i. 

X^Ycp  Kp6«  ToO«  inixtipouvTac  a^Tbv  p.  417  seq. 

xtt>|«.C|>Stlv,   tt>«  tl  Iv  laTt,  «oXX&  xal  *  Parmenid.  Fragm.  y.  101,   ed. 

YtVolc  au|«.palvti   ndaxt^v  Tq>   Xdytp  Mullaeh. 

«■!  Iv«vtl«  «6t<p.    'AvTiXifti  dT)  oi)v  *  Bee  the  Fragments  of  Melissus 
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sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  in 
confuting  them  more  or  less  successfuUyi  but  have  even 
descended  to  modern  times  as  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished,  i 
The  great  effect  produced  among  the  speculative  minds 
of  Greece  by  his  writing  and  conversation,  is  attested  both 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  visited  Athens,  gave  instruction 
to  some  eminent  Athenians,  for  high  pay — and  is  said  to 
have  conversed  both  with  PeriklSs  and  with  Sokrates,  at 
a  time  when  the  latter  was  very  young ;  probably  between 
450—440  B.C.2 

His  appearance  constitutes  a  remarkable  sera  in  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  because  he  first  brought  out  ^^^ly 
the  extraordinary  agOTCSsive  or  negative  force  manifesu- 
of  the  dialectic  method.     In  this  discussion  powir^i 
respecting    the  One    and  the  Many,  positive  efficacy,  of 
grounds  on  either  side  were  alike  scanty :  each  Jf ^elfrni' 
party  had  to  set  forth  the  contradictions  dedu-  in  Grecian 
cible  from  the  opposite  hypothesis,  and  Zeno  P^^iit^opJ^y- 

collected  hj  Mullach,  in  his  pub-  give  a  oonverflation  between  the 

licaiion  cited  in  a  previous  note  two,    as   well   as    with   Zeno.     I 

p.  81  seq.  agree    with    Mr.    Fynes    Clinton, 

'   The   reader  will   see   this    in  Brandis,  and  Karsten— in  thinking 

Bayle's  Dictionary,  article^  Zeno  that  this  is  better  evidence  about 

of  Elea.  the  date  of  Parmenidfts   than  any 

Simplicins  (in   his   commentary  of   the   vague    indications   which 

on  Aristot.  Physic,  p.  256)  says  that  appear  to  contradict  it,  in  Dioge- 

Zeno   first   composed  written  dia-  nes  Laertius  and  elsewhere.     But 

logues— which  cannot  be  believed  it  will  be  hardly  proper  to  place 

without    more    certain    evidence,  the  conversation  between  Parme- 

Ho  also  particularises  a  puzzling  nidds  and  Sokratfts  (as  Mr.  Glin> 

question    addressed    by    Zeno    to  ton   places   it— Fast.  H.    vol.    ii. 

Protagoras.     See  Brandis,  Gesch.  App.  c.  21.  p.  864)  at  a  time  when 

der  Griech.  B5m.  Philos.  i.  p.  409.  Sokratds  was  only  fifteen  years  of 

—Zeno  i8iov  fxev  ou8sv  i^^Oexo  (sc.  age.    The  ideas  which  the  ancients 

icspl    T(i)v    iiivT(uv*)«    Sti]ic6pir]os    Si  had     about     youthful     propriety 

nepl  TouTtov   ini  icXtlov.    Plutarch,  would  not  permit  him  to  take  part 

ap.  Euseblum,  Prsepar.  Evangel,  i.  in  conversation  with  an  eminent 

23  D.  philosopher,  at  so  early  an  age  as 

*  Compare  Plutarch,  Periklds,  c.  fifteen,  when  he  would  not  yet  be 

S;  Plato,  Parmenidfis,  p.  126,   127;  entered  on  the  roll  of  citizens,  or 

Plato,  Alkibiad.  i.  ch.  14.  p.  119  A.  be  qualified  for  the  smallest  func- 

That  Sokratds  had  in   his  youth  tion,    military  or  civil.    I  cannot 

conversed  with  Parmenidds,  when  but  think  that  Sokratds  must  have 

the    latter    was    an    old    man,    is  been   more  than  twenty  years  of 

iBtated   by  Plato  more  than  once,  age  when  he  thus  conserved  with 

over  and  above  his  dialogue  called  Parmenidfis. 
Parmenid6s,    which    professes    to        Sokrat6s  was  bom   in   469  b.o. 

VOL.  VIII.  L 
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professed  to  show  that  those  of  his  opponents  were  the 
more  flagprant.  We  thus  see  that  along  with  the  method- 
ised question  and  answer,  or  dialectic  method,  employed 
from  nenceforward  more  and  more  in  philosophical  inqui- 
ries— comes  out  at  the  same  time  the  negative  tendency, 
the  prohing,  testing,  and  scrutinising  force — of  Grecian 
speculation.  The  negative  side  of  Grecian  speculation 
stands  quite  as  prominently  marked,  and  occupies  as  large 
a  measure  of  the  intellectual  force  of  their  philosophers, 
as  the  positive  side.  It  is  not  simply  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion, sustained  by  a  certain  measure  of  plausible  premise 
— and  then  to  proclaim  it  as  an  authoritative  dogma, 
silencing  or  disparaging  all  objectors — that  Grecian  spe- 
culation aspires.  To  unmask  not  only  positive  falsehood, 
but  even  affirmation  without  evidence,  exaggerated  con- 
fidence in  what  was  only  doubtful,  and  show  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality — to  look  at  a  problem  on  all  sides,  and 
set  forth  all  the  difficulties  attending  its  solution — to  take 
account  of  deductions  from  the  affirmative  evidence,  even 
in  the  case  of  conclusions  accepted  as  true  upon  the  balance 
— all  this  will  be  found  pervading  the  march  of  their 
greatest  thinkers.  As  a  condition  of  all  progressive  phi- 
losophy, it  is  not  less  essential  that  the  grounds  of  negation 
should  be  freely  exposed,  than  the  grounds  of  affirmation. 
We  shall  find  the  two  going  hand  in  hand,  and  the  negative 
vein  indeed  the  more  impressive  and  characteristic  of  the 
two,  from  Zeno  downwards  in  our  history.  In  one  of  the 
earliest  memoranda  illustrative  of  Grecian  dialectics — the 
sentences  wherein  Plato  represents  Parmenides  and  Zeno 
as  bequeathing  their  mantle  to  the  youthful  Sokrates,  and 
giving  him  precepts  for  successfully  prosecuting  those 
researches  which  his  marked  inquisitive  impulse  promised 
— this  large  and  comprehensive  point  of  view  is  emphati- 
cally inculcated.  He  is  admonished  to  set  before  him  both 
sides  of  every  hypothesis,  and  to  follow  out  both  the  nega- 
tive and  the  affirmative  chains  of  argument  with  equal 
perseverance  and  equal  freedom  of  scrutiny;  neither  daunted 

(perhaps  468  B.C.)  ;  he  would  there-  date     he     admitted,     Parmenidfis 

fore  be  twenty  years  of  age  in  449;  could   not  have  been  a  pupil  of 

assuming  the  visit  of  Parmenides  Xenophands:   we  should  thus  be 

to  Athens  to  have  been  in  448  B.C.,  compelled  to  admit  (which  perhaps 

since  he  was  then  sixty-five  years  is   the  truth)  that    he  learnt    the 

of  age,  he  would  be  bom  in  filS  doctrine  of  Xenophanfts  at  second- 

B.O.     It  is  objected  that,  if  this  hand. 
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by  the  adverse  opinions  around  him,  nor  deterred  by  sneers 
against  wasting  time  in  fruitless  talkj  since  the  multitude 
are  ignorant  that  without  thus  travelling  round  all  sides 
of  a  question,  no  assured  comprehension  of  the  truth  is 
attainable.  ^ 

We  thus  find  ourselves,  from  the  year  450  b.c.  down- 
wards, in  presence  of  two  important  classes  of  men  in 
Greece,  unknown  to  Solon  or  even  to  Kleisthenes — the 
Rhetoricians,  and  the  Dialectitians;  for  whom  (as  has  been 
shown)  the  ground  had  been  gradually  prepared  by  the 
politics,  the  poetry,  and  the  speculation,  of  the  preceding 
period. 

Both  these  two  novelties — like  the  poetry  and  other 
accomplishments  of  this  memorable  race — grew 
up   from  rude    indigenous  beginnings,  under  and*diaiec- 
native  stimulus  unborrowed  and  unassisted  from  tics-men 
without.  The  rhetorical  teaching  was  an  attempt  iife*and  * 
to  assist  and  improve  men  in  the  power  of  men  of 
continuous  speech  as  addressed  to  assembled  AtwJ'lepa" 
numbers,  such  as  the  public  assembly  or  the  ate  lines  of 
dikastery;  it  was  therefore  a  species  of  training  i^ttiuy!"*^ 
sought  for  by  men   of  active   pursuits   and 
ambition,  either  that  they  might  succeed  in  public  life,  or 
that  they  might  maintain  their  rights  and  dignity  if  called 
before  the  court  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dialectic 
business  had  no  direct  reference  to  public  life,  to  the  judicial 
pleading,  or  to  any  assembled  large  number.  It  was  a  dialogue 
carried  on  by  two  disputants,  usually  before  afewhearers,'to 

'Plato,    Parmenid.   p.  136,   136.  el    |&iq    iaxt    xb     attxb    touto, 

Parmenidds    speaks  to  Sokratds—  OicoxiSioQai— cl     f)ouXei     piaXXov 

KaXT)    ftev   ouv   xal    Oila,  th  toSi,  ii  YU|&vaa0^vai.  .  .  .  'A^voouot    fip    ot 

opjJLiQ,    -^v    6p|&ac   i«l    TovK   X67oo«*  icoXXol  8ti  &vtu  tauTTjc  t^«  8io  icdv- 

iXxuaov     8^)    aauT^v    xal    YUfxvdtaai  tu>v   8itE68ou  xal  itXdtvT)^,    dSOvatov 

l&aXXov    8ia  r^c  SoxouaTic  ixP^^"^^^  ivTu^^vxa  t<J>  dtX7)9ti  vouv  ox'^^-  ^®® 

slvai  xal  xaXoufJt^vTjc  6ic6   tu)v  noX-  also   Plato's  Ejratylus,    p.  428  E, 

XiLv  dSoXeax^>c>  {«>c  Sti  vioc  tl*    <l  ftbont  the  necessity  of  the  Investi- 

Se  (JLT),  96  Sia^eO^etat  f)  dXi^Qeia.  TU  gator    looking    both    before    and 

ouv  6  Tp6icoc,  <pdvai  (t6v  ZtoxpdxT)),  behind — Sf«,a  itp^aaco  xal  6niaau>. 

<I>  Ilapt&tvlST),  T^c  YUfjivaalac ;  OOxoc,  See  also  the  Parmenidds,  p.  130 

elnetv  {xbt  IIap|<.evl8Y}v)  Svictp  ijxou-  E.— in   which  Sokratfts   is   warned 

aoL^  Z^vuDvoc*  •••  Xpf)  84  xal  T68t  ixt  respecting   the    dvQpu>icu>v    l6ia^— 

npoj    xoux<|>    oxoneiv,     |&y)   |<.ivov)  against  enslaving  himself  to  the 

tl     eaxiv     Ixaaxov,     bicoxtOi-  opinions  of  men:    compare  Plato, 

fxevov,  oxoneivxd  6u|Af)alvovxa  Sophistfts,  p.  227  B,  0. 
«x  xij^  Ufco8i9tu>< — dXXd  xal| 

l2 
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unravel  some  obscurity,  to  reduce  the  respondent  to  silence 
and  contradiction,  to  exercise  both  parties  in  mastery  of 
the  subject;  or  to  sift  the  consequences  of  some  problem- 
atical assumption.  It  was  spontaneous  conversation^ 
systematized  and  turned  into  some  predetermined  channel; 
furnishing  a  stimulus  to  thought,  and  a  means  of  improve- 
ment not  attainable  in  any  other  maniier — furnishing  to 
some  also  a  source  of  profit  or  display.  It  opened  a 
line  of  serious  intellectual  pursuit  to  men  of  a  speculative 
or  inquisitive  turn,  who  were  deficient  in  voice,  in  boldness, 
in  continuous  memory,  for  public  speaking;  or  who  desired 
to  keep  themselves  apart  from  the  political  and  judicial 
animosities  of  the  moment. 

Although  there  were  numerous  Athenians,  who  com- 
standing  bined,  in  various  proportions,  speculative  with 
J"**^^®'"  practical  study,  yet,  generally  speaking,  the 
these  two  two  veins  of  intellectual  movement — one  towards 
intellectual  activc  public  busiuess,  the  other  towards  en- 
vein  of  larged  opinions  and  greater  command  of  spe- 
*?*Ath*°*  culative  truth,  with  its  evidences — continued 
hostile  to '  simultaneous  and  separate.  There  subsisted 
both.  between  them  a  standing  polemical  controversy 

and  a  spirit  of  mutual  detraction.  If  Plato  despised  the 
sophists  and  the  rhetors,  Isokrates  thinks  himself  not  less 
entitled  to  disparage  those  who  employed  their  time  in 
debating  upon  the  unity  or  plurality  of  virtue.  2  Even 
among  different  teachers,  in  the  same  intellectual  walk, 
also,  there  prevailed  but  too  often  an  acrimonious  feeling 
of  personal  rivalry,  which  laid  them  all  so  much  the  more 
open  to  assault  from  the  common  enemy  of  all  mental 
progress — a  feeling  of  jealous  ignorance,  stationary  or 
wistfully  retrospective,  of  no  mean  force  at  Athens,  as  in 
every  other  society,  and  of  course  blended  at  Athens  with 
the  indigenous  democratical  sentiment.    This  latter  senti- 

*  See  Aristotel.  De  Sophist,  first  of  these  passages  is  intended 
Elenchis,  c.  11.  p.  172,  ed.  Bekker;  as  a  criticism  upon  the  Platonic 
and  his  Topica,  is.  6.  p.  164 ;  where  dialogues  (as  in  Or.  ▼.  ad  Philip,  s. 
the  different  purposes  of  dialogue  84),  probably  the  second  passage 
are  enumerated  and  distinguished,  also.    Isokratfts,  evidently  a  can- 

*  See  Isokratgs,  Orat.  z.;  Helenas  tious  and  timid  man,  avoids  men- 
Encomium.  8.  2 — 7;  compare  Orat.  tioning  the  names  of  contempo- 
XT.  De  Permutatione,  of  the  same  raries,  that  he  may  provoke  the 
Ultbor,  B.  90.  less  animosity. 

X  l»M  it  for  certain  that  the 
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ment  ^  of  antipathy  to  new  ideas,  and  new  mental  accom- 
plishments;  has  been  raised  into  factitious  importance  by 
the  comic  genius  of  Aristophanes, — whose  point  of  view 
modern  authors  have  too  often  accepted;  thus  allowing 
some  of  the  worst  feelings  of  Grecian  antiquity  to  influence 
their  manner  of  conceiving  the  facts.  Moreover,  they  have 
rarely  made  any  sQlowance  for  that  force  of  literary  and 
philosophical  antipathy,  which  was  no  less  real  and  con- 
stant at  Athens  than  the  political;  and  which  made  the 
different  literary  classes  or  individuals  perpetually  unjust 
one  towards  another.^  It  was  the  blessing  and  the 
glory  of  Athens,  that  every  man  could  speak  out  his  senti- 
ments and  his  criticisms  with  a  freedom  unparalleled  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  hardly  paralleled  even  in  the 
modem,  in  which  a  vast  body  of  dissent  both  is,  and  always 
has  been,  condemned  to  absolute  silence.  But  this  known 
latitude  of  censure  ought  to  have  imposed  on  modern 
authors  a  peremptory  necessity  of  not  accepting  implicitly 
the  censure  of  any  one,  where  the  party  inculpated  has 
left  no  defence;  at  the  very  least,  of  construing  the  censure 
strictly,  and  allowing  for  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
proceeds.  From  inattention  to  this  necessity,  almost  all 
the  things  and  persons  of  Grecian  history  are  presented  to 

>  Isokratds  alludes  much  to  this  of  the  success  of  Isokratds,  and 
sentiment,  and  to  the  men  who  was  himself  much  assailed  by 
looked  upon  gymnastic  training  pupils  of  the  latter,  Kephisoddrus 
with  greater  favour  than  upon  and  others— as  well  as  by  Dikse- 
philosophy,  in  the  Orat.  zv.  Do  archus,  Eubulidgs,  and  a  numerous 
Permutatione,  s.  267  et  aeq.  A  host  of  writers  in  the  same  tone- 
large  portion  of  this  oration  is  in  oTpaxov  SXov  tu>v  ciciOsfL^vcov  'Apta- 
fact  a  reply  to  accusations,  the  toxcXei:  see  the  Fragments  of 
same  as  those  preferred  against  Dikaearchus,  vol.  ii.  p.  225,  ed. 
mental  cultivation  by  the  Aixaioc  Didot.— "De  ingenio  ejus  (observes 
Adyoc  in  the  Nubes  of  Aristo-  Cicero  in  reference  to  Epicurus, 
phands,  947  Mg.— favourite  topics  de  Finibus,  ii.  25,  80)  in  his  dis- 
in  the  mouths  of  the  pugilists  putationibus,  non  de  moribus^ 
"with  smashed  ears"  (Plato,  quosritur.  Sit  ista  in  Graecorum 
Oorgias,  c.  71.  p.  515  E,  tu>v  tqi  levitate  perversitas,  qui  maledictia 
(OTa  xaizia'(6-zu}'i)'  insectantur  eos,  a  quibus  de  veri- 

s  There  is  but  too  much  evidence  tate  dissentiunt."    This  is  a  taint 

of  the  abundance  of  such  jealousies  noway  peculiar  to  Grecian  philo- 

and  antipathies  during  the  times  sophical    controversy:    but  it  has 

of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  IsokratAs:  nowhere  been  more  infectious  than 

see  Stahr's  Aristotelia,  ch.  iii.  vol.  among   the   Greeks,    and   modem 

i.  p.  37,  68.  historians  cannot  be  too  much  on 

Aristotle  was  extremely  jealous  their  guard  against  it. 
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US  on  their  bad  side:  the  libels  of  Aristophanes,  the  sneers 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  even  the  interested  generalities  of 
a  plaintiff  or  defendant  before  the  Dikastery — are  received 
with  little  cross-examination  as  authentic  materials  for 
history. 

If  ever  there  was  need  to  invoke  this  rare  sentiment  of 
candour,  it  is  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  history  of  the 
persons  called  Sophists,  who  now  for  the  first  time  appear 
as  of  note;  the  practical  teachers  of  Athens  and  of  Greece, 
misconceived  as  well  as  misesteemed. 

The  primitive  education  as  Athens  consisted  of  two 
Gradual  branches;  gymnastics,  for  the  body — music,  for 
enlarge-  the  mind.  The  word  music  is  not  to  be  judged 
Aeido/****  according  to  the  limited  signification  which  it 
edacation  now  bears.  It  comprehended  from  the  beginning 
-increased  everything  appertaining  to  the  province  of  the 
knowledge  Nine  Muses — not  merely  learning  the  use  of 
cUy  o?the  *^®  ^J^^f  ^^  ^®w  to  bear  part  in  a  chorus,  but 
musical  also  the  hearing,  learning,  and  repeating  of 
teachers.  poetical  Compositions,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
exact  and  elegant  pronunciation — which  latter  accomplish- 
ment, in  a  language  like  the  Greek,  with  long  words, 
measured  syllables,  and  great  diversity  of  accentuation 
between  one  word  and  another,  must  have  been  far  more 
difficult  to  acquire  than  it  is  in  any  modem  European 
language.  As  the  range  of  ideas  enlarged,  so  the  words 
music  and  musical  teachers  acquired  an  expanded  meaning, 
80  as  to  comprehend  matter  of  instruction  at  once  ampler 
and  more  diversified.  During  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  at  Athens,  there  came  thus  to  be  found,  among  the 
musical  teachers,  men  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities 
and  eminence;  musters  of  all  the  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  age,  teaching  what  was  known  of  astronomy, 
geography,  and  physics,  and  capable  of  holding  dialectical 
discussions  with  their  pupils,  upon  all  the  various  problems 
then  afloat  among  intellectual  men.  Of  this  character 
ivere  Lamprus,  Agathokles,  Pythokleides,  Damon,  &c. 
The  two  latter  were  instructors  of  Perikles;  and  Damon 
was  even  rendered  so  unpopular  at  Athens,  partly  by  his 
large  and  free  speculations,  partly  through  the  political 
enemies  of  his  great  pupil,  that  he  was  ostracised,  or  at 
least  sentenced  to  banishment,  i    Such  men  were  com- 


1  B«e  Plato  (Protagoras,  c.  8.  p.  816  D;   Laches,   c.   8.   p.  180  D; 
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petent  companions  for  Anaxagoras  and  Zeno,  and  employed 
in  part  on  the  same  studies;  the  field  of  acquired  know- 
ledge being  not  then  large  enough  to  be  divided  into 
separate,  exclusive  compartments.  While  Euripides  fre- 
quented the  company,  and  acquainted  himself  with  the 
opinions  of  Anaxagoras — Ion  of  Chios  (his  rival  as  a  tra- 
gic poet,  as  well  as  the  friend  of  Kimon)  bestowed  so  much 
thought  upon  physical  subjects  as  then  conceived;  that  he 
set  up  a  theory  of  his  own,  propounding  the  doctrine  of 
three  elements  in  nature  i — air,  fire,  and  earth. 

Now  such  musical  teachers  as  Damon  and  the  others 
above-mentioned,  were  Sophists,  not  merely  in  The  So- 
the  natural  and  proper  Greek  sense  of  that  pbists— 
word,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the  spe-  L'JfnSrof 
cial  and  restricted  meaning  which  Plato  after-  that  word- 
wards  thought  proper  to  confer  upon  it.^    A  lentfmJnt 
8ophist,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  was  implied 
a  wise  man — a  clever  man — one  who  stood  pro-  ***  *** 
minently  before  the  public  as  distinguished  for  intellect 
or  talent  of  some  kind.    Thus  Solon  and  Pythagoras  are 
both  called  Sophists;  Thamyras  the  skilful  bard  is  called 
aSophist:3  Sokrates  is  so  denominated,  not  merely  by 


Menexenus,  o.  8.  p.  236  A ;  Alki- 
biad.  i.  c.  14.  p.  118  G);  Plutarch, 
FerikUs,  c.  4. 

PerikUs  had  gone  through  dia- 
lectio  practice  in  his  youth  (Xe- 
noph.  Memor.  i.  2.  46). 

I  Isokratds,  Or.  xv.  De  Permntat. 
8.  287. 

Compare  BrandiSi  Gesch.  der  Gr. 
Bom.  Philosophic^  part  i.  s.  48.  p. 
196. 

*  Isokratds  calls  both  Anaxago- 
ras and  Damon,  Sophists  (Or.  xv. 
De  Perm.  s.  261),  Plutarch,  Periklds 
o.  4.  *0  Zk  Ad|AU>v  ioixtv,  fixpoc  u>v 
oo9i9Ty)C)  xaxaSOesQai  |«.sv  eU  x6  t'^c 
(Aousix^;  2vo(«.a,  tnixpuicToftsvo;  npo^ 

So  Protagoras  too  (in  the  speech 
pat  into  his  mouth  by  Plato, 
Protag.  c.  8.  p.  316)  says,  very 
truly,  that  there  had  been  Sophists 
from  the  earliest  times  of  Greece. 
But  he  says  also    (what  Plutarch 


says  in  the  citation  just  aboTO) 
that  these  earlier  men  refused, 
intentionally  and  deliberately,  to 
call  themselves  Sophists,  for  fear 
of  the  odium  attached  to  the 
name;  and  that  he  (Protagoras) 
was  the  first  person  to  call  him- 
self openly  a  Sophist. 

The  denomination  by  which  a 
man  is  known,  however,  seldom 
depends  upon  himself,  but  upon 
the  general  public^  and  upon  bis 
critics,  friendly  or  hostile.  The 
unfriendly  spirit  of  Plato  did  much 
more  to  attach  the  title  of  So- 
phists specially  to  these  teachers, 
than  any  assumption  of  their  own. 

s  Horodot.  i.  29;  ii.  49;  iv.  95. 
Diogenfts  of  Apollonia,  contem- 
porary of  Herodotus,  called  the 
Ionic  philosophers  or  physiologists 
by  the  name  Sophists :  see  Brandis, 
Geschich.  der  Griech.  Bom.  Philo- 
soph.    c.    iiYii.    note    0.     About 
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Aristophanes,  but  by  ^schines:  ^  Aristotle  himself  calls 
Aristippas,  and  Xenophon  calls  Antisthenes,  both  of  them 
disciples  of  SokratSsi  by  that  name:^  Xenophon^s  in  de- 
scribing a  collection  of  instructive  books,  calls  them  "the 
writings  of  the  old  poets  and  Sophists,''  meaning  by  the 
latter  word  prose  writers  generally:  Plato  is  alluded  to  as 
a  Sophist,  even  by  Isokrates:^  i^schines  (the  disciple  of 
Sokrates,  not  the  orator)  was  so  denominated  by  his  con- 
temporary Lysias:<^  IsokratSs  himself  was  harshly  criticised 
as  a  Sophist,  and  defends  both  himself  and  his  profession : 
lastly,  Timon  (the  friend  and  admirer  of  Pyrrho,  about 
300-280  B.a),  who  bitterly  satirised  all  the  philosophers, 
designated  them  all,  including  Plato  and  Aristotle,  by  the 
general  name  of  Sophists.  <^  In  this  large  and  comprehen- 
sive sense  the  word  was  originally  used,  andalways  continued 
to  be  so  understood  among  the  general  public.  But  along 
with  this  idea,  the  title  Sophist  also  carried  with  it  or 

Thamyras,   see   Weloker,    Griech.  Just  in  the  same  sense  as  to{»<  9ir]« 

Tragod.  Sophoklds,  p.  421—  aaupouc  tcuv  naXai    aocpibv   dv- 

EiT*  ouv  909iaT'J)<  xaXd  icapaicalcuv  Spuiv,     oOc    ixeivot    xaxiXiicov    iv 

X^Xuv,  Ac.  f)if)Xiotc  Tpd^C^vtec,  Ac.    (MemoT.  i. 

The  comic  poet  Eratinus  called  6,   U).     It  is  used  in  a  different 

all   the    poets,    including   Homer  sense  in  another  passage  (i.  1,  11) 

and    Hesiod,    ao^^axat:     see     the  to  signify  teachers  who  gave  in- 

Fragments  of  his  drama  'Apx^Xoxot  stmction   on  physical    and  astro- 

in  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comicor.  Qrse-  nomical   subjects,  which  8okrat£8 

cor.  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  and  Xenophon  both  disapproved. 

*  ^schinds  oont.  Timarch.  c.  84.  *  Isokratfis,  Orat.  v.  ad  Philipp. 
^schinfts  calls  Demosthends  also  s.  14:  see  Heindorfs  note  on  the 
a  Sophist,  0.  87.  Euthydemus  of  Plato,  p.  305  0.  s. 

We  see  plainly  from  the  terms  79.     Isokratds   is  spoken  of  as   a 

in  PIato*s  Politicus,   c.  38.   p.  299  Sophist  by  Plutarch,  Quaest.  Sym- 

B. — i&eTStupoX^xov,     dSoXeaxiQv    xiva  pos.  i.  I.  1.  p.  613. 

ao<pi9Tf)v— that   both  Sokratds    and  •  Athenseus,  zii.  p.  618  F. ;    Ly- 

Plato  himself  were  designated  as  sias,  Fragm.  Bekk. 

Sophists  by  the  Athenian   public.  *  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  66.    'fianeTS 

*  Aristotel.  Metaphysic.  iii.  2.  p.  vuv  |tot.  Soot  RoXuicpdtY|AOvi<  ia'z 
996;  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iv.  1.  aofiaxal  (Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  74). 

Aristippus  is  said  to  have  been  Demetrius  of  Troezen  numbered 

the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Sokra-  EmpedokUs  as    a  Sophist.      Iso- 

tfis  who  took  money  for  instruction  kratfis  speaks  of  Empedoklds,  Ion, 

(Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  65).  Alkmnon,   Parmenidds,   Melissus, 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  8,  1.   Ypd)A-  Gorgias,  all  as  ot  naXaiol  ao^iatal 

ftaxa   noXXd  ouvtiXexi&ivcuv  koivjtwv  — all    as   having   taught    different 

tt   xai  aoftaTtbv   tu>v   eOSoxifACutd-  ictptXToXoYiac   about   the  elements 

^<i>v*  •  •  •  of  the  physical  world   (Isok.  do 

Th«  word  oof  toTu»v  is  here  used  I^rmut.  s.  288). 
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connoted  a  certain  invidious  feeling.  The  natural  temper 
of  a  people  generally  i^orant  towards  superior  intellect — 
the  same  temper  which  led  to  those  charges  of  magic  so 
frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages — appears  to  be  an  umon  of 
admiration  with  something  of  an  unfavourable  sentiment  i — 
dislike,  or  apprehension,  as  the  case  may  be;  unless  where 
the  latter  element  has  become  neutralised  by  habitual 
respect  for  an  established  profession  or  station.  At  any 
rate,  the  unfriendly  sentiment  is  so  often  intended,  that  a 
substantive  word  in  which  it  is  implied  without  the 
necessity  of  any  annexed  predicate,is  soon  found  convenient. 
Timon,  who  nated  the  philosophers,  thus  found  the  word 
Sophist  exactly  suitable,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  meaning, 
to  nis  purpose  in  addressing  them. 

Now  when  (in  the  period  succeeding  450  b.c.)  the 
rhetorical  and  musical  teachers  came  to  stand  The  name 
before  the  public  at  Athens  in  such  increased  ^^^^Yed*  b 
eminence,  they  of  course,  as  well  as  other  men  piato'in  a 
intellectually  celebrated,  became  designated  by  peculiar 
the  appropriate  name  of  Sophists,    fiut  there  Jo^emics 
was  one  characteristic  peculiar  to  themselves  against  the 
whereby  they  drew  upon  themselves  a  double  J"i*d*° 
measure  of  tnat  invidious  sentiment  which  lay  teachers, 
wrapped  up  in  the  name.    They  taught  for  pay :  of  course 
therefore  the  most  eminent  among  them  taught  only  the 
rich,  and  earned  large  sums :  a  fact  naturally  provocative 
of  envy,  to  some  extent,  among  the  many  who  benefited 
nothing  by  them,  but  still  more  among  the  inferior  members 
of  their  own  profession.    Even  great  minds,  like  Sokrat^s 
and  Plato,  though  much  superior  to  any  such  envy,  cherish- 
ed in  that  age  a  genuine  and  vehement  repugnance  against 
receiving  pay  for  teaching.    We  read  in  Xenophon,^  that 


>  Enrip.  Med.  289— 

XpV)  S'  oGro(I*   8oTt(  QtpTtfpcov  ici- 

90x'  OV7JP, 
IlaiSat  icepi99u>c  ixfiiSaaxeaOat  oo- 

<pou<. 
Xoi>pi<  Yap  &XXi]C)  ^<  ixouaiv,  dp- 

C>66vov  icp6c  d9Tu>v  aX<pdivouai  Sua- 

The  words  6  ntpiaaiLc  ao<p6c  seem 
to  convey  the  same  unfriendly 
sentiment  as  the  word  ao^iarig^. 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  3,   6.     In 


another  passage,  the  Sophist  Anti- 
phon  (whether  this  is  the  cele- 
brated Antiphon  of  the  deme 
Bhamnas,  is  uncertain;  the  com- 
mentators lean  to  the  negative)  is 
described  as  conversing  with  8o- 
kratfis,  and  saying  that  Sokratds 
of  coarse  must  imagine  his  own 
conversation  to  be  worth  nothing, 
since  he  asked  no  price  from  his 
scholars.  To  which  Sokratds  re- 
plies— 
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Sokraies  considered  such  a  bargain  as  nothing  less  than 
servitade,  robbing  the  teacher  of  all  free  choice  as  to 
persons  or  proceeding ;  and  that  he  assimilated  the  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupil  to  that  between  two  lovers  or 
two  intimate  friends,  which  was  thoroughly  dishonoured, 
robbed  of  its  charm  and  reciprocity,  and  prevented  from 
bringing  about  its  legitimate  reward  of  attachment  and 
devotion,  by  the  intervention  of  money  payment.  However 
little  in  harmony  with  modem  ideas,  i  such  was  the  conscien- 
tious sentiment  of  SokratSs  and  Plato;  who  therefore 
considered  the  name  Sophist,  denoting  intellectual  celebrity 

TTjv  (upiv  xaX  T7)v  90<plav  6{jLoiu)c  fi.iv  dlsoiples   of  Plato  and   pupils  of 

xaX6v,  6p.olu>c  Si  aiaxp^v,   8i«Tl9ta-  the  Academy  as  receWers  of  pay 

0«i   ctvoci.     T19V   Tt  fip  (upvv,    iat  teaching;     making    evidently    no 

(xiv  TIC  dpYupiou  nwX^    xcj)    f)ouXo-  distinction     between     them     and 

|&i>f(f),  it6pvov  a'jTbv  dRoxaXoOaiv*  iav  ThTasymachus  on  this  point.  Athe- 

8i  Tt^i  ov  &v  yvu)  xaX6v  ts  xdyaSbv  nsens   construes   the  taunt   as   in- 

spotaTTjv   2vTa,    toutov    9IX0V    iauTip  eluding  Plato  himself;  which  goes 

itoi^Tai,     awfpova    vofxi!^o(icv.      Kat  beyond  the  strict  meaning  of  the 

TTjv  oocpiav  u>aauTu>c  touc  (tiv  words. 

dpYupiou  T(p    pouXo|<.iv<|>  icu>-  'Ovid,  dwelling  upon  the  same 

Xouvtac)       aotpioxdc      ujoiccp  general   analogy  of  the  relations 

ic6pvouc  dicoxaXouatv*  Sstic  8i,  between  lovers  (Amores,  i.  10,  38), 

ov  &v  ifvtp  t6<pud  6vTa,  fiiSdsxwv  S}Ti  insists  on  the  baseness  of  accept- 

&v  ^XD  dYa96v,  fiXov  KOitlxai)  tou-  ing  money  as  a  reward   for  plead- 

Tov  vo|&lCo|Atv,   &   TCf»   xaX(j>  xd^aOtp  ing  in  behalf  of  persons   accused 

koXIt^  icpoaiQXti.,  TotuTv  nouiv  (Xe-  before  justice.    "Tnrpe  reos  empta 

nopb.  Memor.  i.  6,  13).  miseros    defendere   lingui."— That 

As  an  evidence  of  the  manners  it  was   dishonourable   to   receive 

and    sentiment    of   the   age,    this  pay  for  judicial  pleading,  was  the 

passage  is  extremely  remarkable,  general  idea  and  dominant  senti- 

Various   parts  of  the   oration  of  ment  of  the  Bomans,    in  the  time 

JEschinfts  against  Timarchus;   and  of  the  Bepublic,  and  in  the  early 

the   Symposion  of  Plato    (p.  217,  period  of  the  Empire.     The   Lex 

218),   both  receive   and  give  light  Cincia    (passed     about     200    e.g.) 

to  it.  prohibited  such  receipt  altogether. 

Among  the   numerous  passages  In  practice,  as  we  might  expect, 

in  which  Plato  expresses  his  dis-  the  prohibition  came  to  be   more 

like  and  contempt  of  teaching  for  and  more  evaded,  though  it  seems 

money,   see  his  Sophistes,  c.  9.  p.  to   have   been  at   times  formally 

223.    Plato  indeed  thought  that  it  renewed.     But  the   sentiment,   in 

was  unworthy  of  a  virtuous  man  honourable     Bomans,     continued 

to  accept  salary  for  the  discharge  unaltered  certainly   down  to   the 

of  any   public  duty :    see  the  Be-  days  of  Tacitus.     See  Tacit.  Ann. 

public,   i.   19.   p.   847.     The  comic  xi.  6— 7;  Livy,  xxxiv.  4.  A  limited 

writer   Ephippus,    however,    (see  maximum  of  fee  was  first  permitted 

Athennus   xi.   609 ;   Meineke,   Fr.  under  Claudius.  See  Walter,  Bdm. 

Com.   Or.  ill.  p.  832)   taunts   the  Becht.  s.  761. 
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combined  with  an  odious  association,  as  preeminently  suit- 
able to  the  leading  teachers  for  pay.  The  splendid  geniusy 
the  lasting  influence,  and  the  reiterated  polemics,  ofPlato, 
have  stamped  it  upon  the  men  against  whom  he  wrote  as 
ifit  were  their  recognised;  legitimate,  and  peculiar  designa- 
tion: though  it  is  certain,  that  if,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  any  Athenian  had  been  asked,— -^'Who 
are  the  principal  Sopnists  in  your  city  ?" — he  would  have 
named  Sokrates  among  the  first ;  for  Sokrates  was  at  once 
eminent  as  an  intellectual  teacher,  and  personally  unpopular 
— not  because  he  received  pay,  but  on  other  grounds  which 
will  be  hereafter  noticed :  and  this  was  the  precise  combi- 
nation of  qualities  which  the  general  puolic  naturally 
expressed  by  a  Sophist.  Moreover,  Plato  not  only  stole 
the  name  out  of  general  circulation  in  order  to  fasten  it 
specially  upon  his  opponents  the  paid  teachers,  but  also 
connected  with  it  express  discreditable  attributes,  which 
formed  no  part  of  its  primitive  and  recognized  meaning, 
aud  were  altogether  distinct  from,  thougn  grafted  upon, 
the  vague  sentiment  ofdislike  associated  with  it.  Aristotle, 
following  the  example  of  his  master,  gave  to  the  word  So- 
phist a  definition  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  it 
bears  in  the  modem  languages  i — ^'an  impostrous  pretender 
to  knowledge,  a  man  who  employs  what  he  knows  to  be 
fallacy,  for  the  purpose  of  deceit  and  of  getting  money." 
And  he  did  this  at  a  time  when  he  himself,  with  his  estim- 
able contemporary  Isokrates,  were  considered  at  Athens 
to  come  under  the  designation  of  Sophists,  and  were  called 
so  by  every  one  who  disliked  either  their  profession  or 
their  persons.  * 

■Aristot.  Rhetoric,  i.  1,  4 — where  Orat.  xv.  De  Permutatione,  wherein 

he  explains  the  Sophist  to   ho    a  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  only 

person  who  has   the   same  powers  ranked  as  a  Sophist  hy  others,  hut 

as    the    Dialectician,    hut    abuses  also   considered  himself  as   such, 

them  for    a   bad    purpose— t)    yap  though   the    appellation  was   one 

ao^iatixT),  o6x  iv  t*^  fiuydftti,   dXX'  which  he  did  not  like.     He  con- 

ev  T^  npoatpiaet 'Exei  fis,  oo>  eiders  himself  as  such,   as  well  as 

tpioTY)^    (lev,    xaxa    tt)v   Kpooipsaiv,  Gorgias — ot    xaXou|iLtvoi    aocpiotal — 

^laXsxTixoc  Se,    od   xata  Tr|V  icpoal-  sect.  166,  169,  213,  231. 
ptaiv  dXXdc  xaxd  t^v  iOvafttv.    Again        Respecting   Aristotle,    we   have 

in  the  first  chapter  of  the  treatise  only    to    read     (not    merely    the 

de    Sophisticis  Elenchis— 6    0071-  passage  of  Timon  cited  in  a  pre- 

oTTj?,   xP^f*'*'^'''^'    •'^^    99tivo|xiv'»n  vious    note,   but   also)   the   hitter 

oo^laCi  dXX'  oux  oGa7]«,  Ac.  slander  of  Timseus  (Frag.  70.  ed. 

*  Respecting  Isokratds,   see  his  Didot,  Folybius,  zii.  8),  who  called 
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Hiscon- 

ceptions 

arising 

ft-om 

Plato's 

peouliar 

use  of  the 

word 

Sophist. 


Great  thinkers  and  writers,  like  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
have  full  right  to  define  and  employ  words  in  a 
sense  of  their  own,  provided  they  give  due 
notice.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  reader 
should  keep  in  mind  the  consequences  of  such 
change,  and  not  mistake  a  word  used  in  a  new 
sense  for  a  new  fact  or  phsenomenon.  The  age 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing  (the  last  half  of 
the  fifth  century  b.c.)  is  commonly  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  as  the  age  of  Sokrates  and  the  So- 
phists. The  Sophists  are  spoken  of  as  a  new  class  of  men, 
or  sometimes  in  language  which  implies  a  new  doctrinal 
sect  or  school,  as  if  they  then  sprang  up  in  Greece  for  the 
first  time — ostentatious  impostors,  flattering  and  duping 
the  rich  youth  for  their  own  personal  gain,  undermining 
the  morality  of  Athens  puhlic  and  private,  and  encouraging 
their  pupils  to  the  unscrupulous  prosecution  of  ambition 
and  cupidity.  They  are  even  affirmed  to  have  succeeded 
in  corrupting  the  general  morality,  so  that  Athens  had 
become  miserably  degenerated  and  vicious  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  compared  with  what 
she  was  in  the  time  of  Miltiades  and  Aristeides.  Sokrates, 
on  the  contrary,  is  usually  described  as  a  holy  man  com- 
bating and  exposing  these  false  prophets — standing  up  as 
the  champion  of  morality  against  their  insidious  artifices.  ^ 
Now  though  the  appearance  of  a  man  so  very  original  as 
Sokrates  was  a  new  fact,  of  unspeakable  importance — the 
appearance  of  the  Sophists  was  no  new  fact:  what  was  new 
was  the  peculiar  use  of  an  old  word ;  which  Plato  took  out 
of  its  usual  meaning,  and  fastened  upon  the  eminent  paid 
teachers  of  the  Sokratic  age. 


him  ooifi9xy\>t  6'{ituaQ^  xal  pit- 
oijTOv  iiitapiOHta^  xal  to  tcoXo- 
■clixTiTov  iaxpttov  dpxloDc  dicoxexXti- 
xAxa,  itp6«  H  TOOTOK,  eU  icaaav 
adXrjv  xal  9Xigvf)v  4|xii8icTi6T)x6Ta*  icp6< 
8i,  YaaTpipiapYOv,  d'jfapTUTvjv,  cicl 
ax6\ka  9sp6|iLtvov  iv  naai. 

>  In  the  general  point  of  view 
here  described,  the  Sophists  are 
presented    by    Bitter,    Geschichte 


der  Oriech.  Philosophie,  vol.  i. 
book  vi.  chap.  1—3.  p.  677  seq.y 
629  eeq. ;  by  BrandiSf  Qesch.  der 
Or.  Bom.  Fhilos.  sect.  Ixxxiv.^ 
Izxxvii.  TOl.  i.  p.  516  aeq. ;  by 
Zeller,  Qeschichte  der  Philosoph. 
ii.  pp.  65,  69,  165,  Ac;  and  indeed 
by  almost  all  who  treat  of  tho 
Sophists. 
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The  paid  teachers,  with  whonii  under  the  name  of  The 
Sophists,  he  brings  Sokrates  into  controversy,  ^^^^ 
were  Protagoras  ofAbdera,Gorgias  of  Leontini,  teachers  or 
Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodikus  f^^^^'^^  °' 
of  Keos,  Thrasymachus  of  Chalkedon,  Euthy-  tic  age— 
demus  and  Dionysod6rus  of  Chios:  to  whom  q'°**|*®'J'' 
Xenophon  adds  Antiphon  of  Athens.  These  ^'* "' 
men — whom  modem  writers  set  down  as  The  Sophists, 
and  denounce  as  the  moral  pestilence  of  their  age^ — were 
not  distinguished  in  any  marked  or  generic  way  from  their 
predecessors.  Their  vocation  was  to  train  up  youth  for 
the  duties,  the  pursuits,  and  the  successes,  of  active  life, 
both  private  and  public.  Others  had  done  this  before; 
but  these  teachers  brought  to  the  task  a  larger  range  of 
knowledge,  with  a  greater  multiplicity  of  scientific  and 
other  topics — not  only  more  impressive  powers  of  com- 
position and  speech,  serving  as  a  personal  example  to  the 
pupil,  but  also  a  comprehension  of  the  elements  of  good 
speaking,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  precepts  conducive  to 
that  accomplishment! — a  considerable  treasure  of  accumul- 
ated thought  on  moral  and  political  subjects,  calculated  to 
make  their  conversation  very  instructive — and  discourse 
ready  prepared,  on  general  heads  or  common  places,  for 
their  pupils  to  learn  by  heart.  2  But  this,  though  a  very 
important  extension,  was  nothing  more  than  an  extension, 
differing  merely  in  degree — of  that  which  Damon  and 
others  had  done  before  them.  It  arose  from  the  increased 
demand  which  had  grown  up  among  the  Athenian  youth, 
for  a  larger  measure  of  education  and  other  accomplish- 
ments; from  an  elevation  in  the  standard  of  what  was 
required  from  every  man  who  aspired  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
and  the  rest,  supplied  this  demand  with  an  ability  and 
success  unknown  before  their  time:  hence  they  gained  a 
distinction  such  as  none  of  their  predecessors  had  attained, 
were  prized  all  over  Greece,  travelled  from  city  to  city 
with  general  admiration,  and  obtained  considerable  pay. 
"While  such  success,  among  men  personally  strangers  to 
them,  attests  unequivocally  their  talent  and  personal 
dignity;  of  course  it  also  laid  them  open  to  increased 
jealousy,  as  well  from  inferior  teachers,  as  from  the  lovers 

>  Compare  Isokratds,   Orat.  ziii.        *  Aristot.  Sophist.  Elencb.  c.  83; 
cent.  Sophistas,  8.  10-21.  Cicero,  Brut.  c.  12. 
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of  ignorance  generally;  such  jealousy  manifesting  itself 
(as  1  have  b^fore  explained)  by  a  greater  readiness  to  stamp 
them  with  the  obnoxious  title  of  Sophists. 

The  hostility  of  Plato  against  these  teachers  (for  it  is 
Plato  and  ^^t  ^^^  ^^^  Sokrates,  who  was  peculiarly  hostile 
the  So-  to  them,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  absence  of  any 
fwo'differ.  ^^cih  marked  antithesis  in  the  Memorabilia  of 
ent  points  Xouophon)  may  be  explained  without  at  all 
the^reform-  Supposing  in  them  that  corruption  which  modern 
er  and  writers  have  been  so  ready  not  only  to  admit 

against*  the  ^^^  ^^  magnify.  It  arose  from  the  radical 
practical  diflFerence  between  his  point  of  view  and  theirs, 
teacher.  -g^  ^^^  ^  great  reformer  and  theorist:  they 
undertook  to  qualify  young  men  for  doing  themselves 
credit,  and  rendering  service  to  others,  in  active  Athenian 
life.  Not  only  is  there  room  for  the  concurrent  operation 
of  both  these  veins  of  thought  and  action,  in  every  pro- 
gressive society,  but  the  intellectual  outfit  of  the  society 
can  never  be  complete  without  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  It  was  the  glory  of  Athens  that  both  were  there 
adequately  represented,  at  the  period  which  we  have  now 
reached.  Whoever  peruses  Plato's  immortal  work — 'The 
Republic* — will  see  that  he  dissented  from  society,  both 
democratical  and  oligarchical,  on  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental points  of  public  and  private  morality;  and  through- 
out most  of  his  dialogues  his  quarrel  is  not  less  with  the 
statesmen,  past  as  well  as  present,  than  with  the  paid 
teachers,  of  Athens.  Besides  this  ardent  desire  for  radical 
reform  of  the  state,  on  principles  of  his  own,  distinct  from 
every  recognized  political  party  or  creed — Plato  was  also 
unrivalled  as  a  speculative  genius  and  as  a  dialectician; 
both  which  capacities  he  put  forth,  to  amplify  and  illus- 
trate the  ethical  theory  and  method  first  struck  out  by 
Sokrates,  as  well  as  to  establish  comprehensive  generalities 
of  his  own. 

Now  his  reforming,  as  well  as  his  theorising  tendencies, 
brought  him  into  polemical  controversy  mth  all  the  leading 
agents  b^  whom  the  business  of  practical  life  at  Athens 
was  carried  on.  In  so  far  as  Protagoras  or  (S-orgias  talked 
the  language  of  theory,  they  were  doubtless^  much  inferior 
to  Plato,  nor  would  their  doctrines  be  likely  to  hold 
against  his  acute  dialectics.  But  it  was  neither  their  duty, 
nor  their  engagement,  to  reform  the  state,  or  discover  and 
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vindicate  the  best  theory  on  ethics.  They  professed  to 
qualify  young  Athenians  for  an  active  and  honourable  life^ 
private  as  well  as  public,  in  Athens  (or  in  any  other  given 
city):  they  taught  them  "to  think,  speak,  and  act,"  in 
Athens;  tney  of  course  accepted,  as  the  basis  of  their 
teaching,  that  type  of  character  which  estimable  men  ex- 
hibited and  which  the  public  approved,  in  Athens — not 
undertaking  to  recast  tne  type,  but  to  arm  it  with  new 
capacities  and  adorn  it  with  fresh  accomplishments.  Their 
direct  business  was  with  ethical  precept,  not  with  ethical 
theory:  all  that  was  required  of  them  as  to  the  latter,  was, 
that  their  theory  should  be  sufficiently  sound  to  lead  to 
such  practical  precepts  as  were  accounted  virtuous  by  the 
most  estimable  society  in  Athens,  It  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  those  who  taught  for  active  life  were  bound 
by  the  very  conditions  of  their  profession  to  adapt  them- 
selves  to  the  place  and  the  society  as  it  stood.  With  the 
Theorist  Plato,  not  only  there  was  no  such  obligation,  but 
the  grandeur  and  instructiveness  of  his  speculations  were 
realised  only  by  his  departing  from  it,  and  placing  himself 
on  a  loftier  pinnacle  of  vision;  while  he  himself ^  not 
only  admits,  but  even  exaggerates,  the  unfitness  and  re- 
pugnance, of  men  taught  in  his  school,  for  practical  life 
and  duties.^ 

'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato,  as   consisting  in  the   fact,    that — 

These tet.  c.  24.  p.  173,  174.  "Each  held  out  the  acquisition  of 

*  Professor  Maurice,  in  his  His-  political  power  as  a  prize  to  he  o5- 
tory  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  tained.  There  was  their  common 
Philosophy  (vi.  2.  1,  6),  remarks  point  of  agreement:  possibly  there 
.as  follows:  "We  at  once  accept  was  no  other.  The  young  Athe- 
Mr.  Grote's  definition  of  the  So-  nians  wanted  to  know  how  to- 
phist  as  the  Platonical  and  the  think,  act,  and  speak  on  all  sub- 
true  one.  He  was  the  professor  jects,  that  they  might  guide  the 
of  wisdom :  he  taught  men  how  to  people  according  to  their  pleasure* 
think,  speak,  and  act.  We  wish  For  this  purpose  they  sought  the 
for  no  other  and  no  worse  account  aid  of  a  sophist  or  professor."  (s.  9.. 
of  him.  If  modern  authors  have  p.  108.)  By  the  necessity  of  his 
thrown  any  darker  shades  into  calling,  the  Sophist  who  taught 
their  picture,  we  believe  they  have  to  think,  to  act,  and  to  speak^ 
done  him  a  benefit  instead  of  an  would  come  to  regard  the  last  part 
injury.  Their  clumsy  exaggeration  of  his  profession  as  that  which  in- 
hides  the  essential  ugliness  which  eluded  both  the  others.  He  would 
Mr.  Grote's  flattering  sketch  brings  become  a  rhetorician  and  a  teacher 
out  in  full  relief."  of  rhetoric.     If  his  object  was   to 

The  e55efi^»alujjrHne55  here  noticed,  influence  the  mind  of  a  mob,   he^ 

is  described  by  Professor  Maurice  was  at  least  in  considerable  danger 
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To  understand  the  essential  difference  between  the 
practical  and  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  we  need  only 


of  leading  his  pupils  to  give  the 
word  sophistry  that  force  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar"  (p.  109). 
What  Professor  Maurice  calls 
the  "essential  ugliness,"  resides 
(according  to  his  own  showing), 
not  in  the  Sophists,  hut  in  the 
young  Athenians  whom  the  So- 
phists taught.  These  young  men 
wanted  political  power.  To  gratify 
amhitiou  was  their  end  and  aim. 
But  this  was  an  end  which  the 
Sophists  did  not  implant.  They 
found  it  pre-existing,  learnt  from 
other  quarters;  and  they  had  to 
deal  with  it  as  a  fact.  Let  us  read 
what  Xenophon  says  ahout  Prox- 
onus  and  Gorgias.  "Proxenus  the 
BoBotian,  eyen  in  his  early  youth, 
desired  to  become  a  man  competent 
to  achiere  great  deeds ;  and  through 
this  desire  ho  gave  money  to  Gorgias 
the  Leontine.  Having  frequented 
his  society,  Proxenus  conceived 
himself  to  have  thus  become  fit 
for  command,  for  alliance  with 
the  first  men  of  his  time,  and  for 
requiting  to  them  all  the  good 
service  which  they  might  render 
to  him"  (Ilpd^tvoc  H  6  Boiu>tioc 
«09uc  |«.iy  |ASipdxiov  u>v  cice8u(tti 
YtvivQai  dv7)p  ti  iieTdXa  ispatxtiv 
lxav6c*  %al  ^^d  tauxTjv  tfjv  eiciOuftlav 
iScttxtv  apY6piovropYi^  xtp  Atovtlvt}). 
'£ictl  tk  ouveYivcTO  ^xtlvtp,  Ixavoc 
^St)  vofilvac  elvat  xai  ap^retv,  xal 
(piXoc  u)v  Toic  icptbtoic,  |Af)  ^TxaaQai 
iutpYtTubv),  Ac.  (Anabas.  ii.  6, 16). 
So  again  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato, 
Sokrat6s  introduces  Hippokratfis 
to  Protagoras  with  these  words— 
^'This  Hippokrat6s  is  a  youth  of 
one  of  our  great  and  wealthy  Athe- 
nian families,  and  is  not  inferior 
in  talents  to  any  of  his  contempc 
raries.  He  desires  to  become  re- 
-nowned  ^  the  city  (iXXdfif&oc 
TtvfoSst  h  T  j  ic6Xii)  and  he  thinks 


he  shall  be  most  likely  to  attain 
this  object  through  your  society." 
(Plato,  Protag.  c.  19,  p.  168  A.) 

Here  we  see  that  the  end  and 
aim  was  not  one  inspired  by  the 
Sophist  to  his  pupils,  but  set  by 
the  pupils  to  themselves;  just  like 
the  ends  of  Alkibiadds  and  Kritias, 
when  they  sought  the  society  of 
Sokratds.  And  it  is  the  end  which 
Professor  Maurice  conceives  as  the 
great  vice  and  generating  cause 
of  evil. 

For  the  means,  however,  though 
not  for  the  end,  the  Sophist  is 
fairly  responsible.  What  were  the 
means  which  he  communicated? 
The  power  of  persuasion,  with  its 
appropriate  stock  of  knowledge, 
memorial  aptitude,  and  command 
of  words,  subject  to  the  control  of 
firee  public  discussion  or  counter- 
persuasion  from  others.  To  call 
this  acquisition  an  evil,  can  only 
pass  current  under  that  untenable 
assumption  which  represents  speech 
as  a  mere  organisation  for  deceit ; 
against  which  I  need  not  add  any- 
thing to  the  protest  of  Aristotle 
and  Quintilian. 

That  speech  may  he  used  for 
good  or  for  evil,  is  indisputable: 
speech  in  all  its  forms,  not  less 
the  colloquy  of  Sokratds  than  the 
oratory  of  Demosthenes;  speech 
not  less  in  the  mouth  of  a  rude 
Spartan  (who  was  as  great  a  de- 
ceiver as  any  man  in  Greece)  than 
in  that  of  an  accomplished  Athe- 
nian ;  nay,  not  merely  speech,  but 
writing,  which  is  only  another 
mode  of  reaching  the  public  feel- 
ing and  conviction.  The  ambitious 
man  may  and  will  misemploy  all 
these  weapons  to  his  own  purposes. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  lessen 
the  proportion  of  evil  belonging 
to  them.    It  is  to  ensure  free  scope 
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looktolsokratesythe  pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  himself  a  Sophist. 
Though  not  a  man  of  commanding    abilities,  Isokrates 

to  those  who  would  persuade  for  If  Plato  disparaged  the  debates  in 
better  purposes  ;  to  multiply  the  the  Athenian  assembly  and  dikait- 
number  of  competent  speakers,  with  ery,  would  he  have  felt  any  greater 
the  opportunities  of  discussion;  esteem  for  those  in  the  Houses  of 
and  thus  to  create  a  public  of  Lords  and  Commons?  If  he  thought 
competent  hearers  and  judges,  himself  entitled  to  despise  the 
I^owhere  was  so  near  an  approach  whole  class  of  Athenian  statei- 
made  to  this  object  as  at  Athens,  men,  ThemistokUs  and  PerikUs 
nor  were  there  any  persons  who  among  them,  as  "mere  seryants  of 
contributed  more  directly  towards  the  city  (Siaxovou;  t^t  icoXeu)^ — 
it  than  the  Sophists.  For  not  only  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  154.  p.  152  A, 
they  increased  the  number  of  155  A),  supplying  Athens  with 
speakers  capable  of  enlisting  the  docks,  harbours,  walls,  and  such 
attention  of  the  public,  and  thus  like  follies,  but  making  no  provi- 
of  making  discussion  agreeable  to  sion  for  the  moral  improyement 
the  hearers;  but  eyen  as  to  the  use  of  the  citizens"— would  his  judge- 
of  oratorical  fallacies,  their  nu>  ment  have  been  more  fayourable 
merous  pupils  seryed  as  checks  on  WalpoleandPulteney — Pitt  and 
upon  each  other.  If  they  taught  Fox— Peel  and Bussell— the  <Times* 
one  ambitious  man  to  deceiye,  they  and  the  'Chronicle'? 
also  taught  another  how  to  expose  When  we  try  Athens  by  the  ideal 
his  deceit,  and  a  third  how  to  standard  of  Sokratds  and  Plato, 
approach  the  subject  on  a  different  we  ought  in  fairness  to  apply  the 
side,  so  as  to  diyert  attention,  and  same  criticism  to  other  societies 
preyent  the  exclusiye predominance  also,  which  will  be  found  just  as 
of  any  one  fallacy.  little  competent  to  stand  the  scru- 
It  will  probably  be  argued  by  tiny.  And  those  who,  like  Pro- 
Professor  Maurice  that  the  personal  fessor  Maurice,  assume  that  in- 
contentions  of  ambitious  political  tellectual  and  persuasive  power  in 
riyals  are  a  miserable  apparatus  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man  is  an 
for  the  conduct  of  society.  Grant-  instrumentof  evil— which  is  implied 
ing  this  to  be  true,  it  is  still  a  in  the  assertion  that  the  Sophist, 
prodigious  improyement  (for  which  to  whom  he  owes  the  improvement 
we  are  indebted  altogether  to  of  such  power,  is  a  teacher  of  evil 
Greece,  and  chiefly  to  Athens,  —will  find  that  they  are  passing 
with  the  Sophists  as  auxiliaries)  sentence  upon  the  leading  men  in 
to  have  brought  these  ambitious  the  English  Houses  of  Lords  and 
rivals  to  contend  with  the  tongue  Commons,  not  less  than  upon  the 
only,  and  not  with  the  sword.  But  prominent  politicians  of  Athens, 
if  the  remark  be  true  at  all,  it  is  In  both  the  "essential  ugliness"  is 
not  less  applicable  to  English  than  found— if  that  be  the  name  which 
to  Athenian  politics;  to  every  it  deserves— of  qualifying  them- 
country  where  any  free  scope  is  selves  to  think,  speak,  and  act,  in 
left  for  human  energy.  By  what  order  that  they  may  gain  or  keep 
else  has  England  been  governed  "political  power  as  the  prize,"  and 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  may  "guide  the  people  according 
except  by  these  struggles  of  rival  to  their  pleasure." 
parties  and  ambitious  politicians?  It  will  probably  be  said  that  this 
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was  one 

The  So- 
phists were 
pro- 
fessional 
teachers 
for  active 
life,  like 
Isokratds 
and  Quin- 
tilian. 


the  most  estimable  men  of  Grecian  antiquity. 
He  taught  for  money,  and  taught  young  men  to 
^think,  speak,  and  act,"  all  with  a  view  to  an 
honourable  life  of  active  citizenship ;  not  con- 
cealing his  marked  disparagement  ^  of  specu- 
lative study  and  debate,  sucn  as  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  and  the  dialectic  exercises  generally. 
He  defends  his  profession  much  in  the  same 
way   as   his   master   Gorgias,    or  Protagoras, 


is  not'absolutely  true  of  all  English 
politicians,  bnt  only  of  some ;  that 
.others  among  them,  more  or  fewer, 
have  devoted  their  knowledge  and 
eloquence  to  persuading  for  public- 
minded  purposes,  and  with  bene- 
ficial results.  Such  reserves,  if  made 
for  England,  ought  to  be  made  for 
Athens  also ;  which  is  quite  enough 
as  a  reply  to  the  censure  pronounced 
by  Professor  Maurice  against  the 
Sophist.  The  Sophist  imparted  in- 
tellectual and  persuasive  force  to 
the  high-minded  politicians,  as  well 
as  to  the  ambitious.  To  those  pupils 
who  combined  in  different  pro- 
portions the  one  and  the  other  class 
of  motives  (as  must  have  happened 
very  frequently),  his  teaching  tend- 
ed to  foster  the  better  rather  than 
the  worse.  The  very  topics  upon 
which  he  talked  ensured  such  a 
tendency:  the  materials,  out  of 
which  persuasion  is  to  be  manu- 
factured, must  be,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  public-minded,  lofty,  and 
beneficent  bearing— though  an  am- 
bitious talker  may  choose  to  mis- 
employ them  for  his  own  personal 
powerrseeking. 

As  to  the  influence  of  ambitions 
motives  in  politicians,  when  sub- 
ject to  the  necessity  of  persuasion 
and  to  the  control  of  free  discussion 
•—  though  I  do  not  concur  in 
the.  sweeping  censure  of  Professor 
HAuriee,  I  admit  that  it  is  partly 
«vil  ai  well  as  good,  and  that  it 
UaAt  to  great  or  material 
*»  btyond  the   actual 


state  of  society  which  the  ambitious 
man  finds.  But  the  Sophist  does 
not  represent  ambition.  He  repre- 
sents intellectual  and  persuasive 
force,  reflecting  and  methodised 
so  as  to  operate  upon  the  minds 
of  free  hearers,  yet  under  perfect 
liberty  of  opposition:  persuasion 
against  the  ambitious  man,  as  well 
as  by  him  or  for  him.  It  is  this 
which  I  am  here  upholding  against 
Professor  Maurice,  as  not  only  no 
evil,  but  (in  my  judgement)  one 
of  the  grand  sources  of  good  in 
Athens,  and  essential  to  human 
improvement  everywhere  else. 
There  are  only  two  modes  of 
governing  society,  either  by  persua- 
sion or  by  coercion.  Discredit  the 
arguments  of  the  Sophist  as  much 
as  you  can  by  others  of  an  opposite 
tendency:  but  when  yon  discredit 
his  weapon  of  intellectual  and  per- 
suasive force,  as  if  it  were  nothing 
better  than  cheat  and  imposture, 
manufactured  and  sold  for  the  use 
of  ambitious  men— you  leave  open 
no  other  ascendency  over  men's 
minds,  except  the  crushing  engine 
of  extraneous  coercion  with  as- 
sumed infallibility. 

*  Isokratfis,  Drat.  v.  (ad  Philip.) 
8. 14;  Drat.  x.  (Eno.  Hel.)  s.  2;  Orat. 
xiii.  adv.  Sophist,  s.  9  (compare 
HeindorPs  note  ad  Platon.  Euthy- 
dem.  s.  79);  Qrat.  xii.  (Panath.)  s» 
126;  Orat.  xv.  (Perm.)  s.  90. 

Isokratds,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Orat.  z.  Encom.  Helense,  censures 
all  the  speculative  teachers — first 
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would  have  defended  it,  if  we  had  before  us  vindications 

from  their  pens.    IsokratSs  at  Athens,  and  Quintilian,  a 

Antiatbends    and    Plato    (without  professional    teachers :   it  carried 

naming  them,  but  identifying  them  however  an  obnoxious  sense,  and 

sufficiently    by    their    doctrines),  was   therefore  used    as    little   as 

next  Protagoras,  Oorgias,  Melissus,  possible  by  themselyes— as   much 

Zeno,    Ac,    by  name,    as  having  as  possible  by  those  who  disliked 

wasted  their  time  and  teaching  on  them. 

fruitless  paradox  and  controversy.  IsokratAs,   though  he   does   not 

He  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  willingly  call  himself  by  this  un- 

teaching  with  a  view  to  political  pleasant  name,   yet  is  obliged  to 

life   and  to   the  course  of  actual  acknowledge  himself  unreservedly 

public    events— abandoning   these  as  one  of  the  profession,   in  the 

useless  studies  (s.  6).  same  category  as  Gorgias    (s.  IM, 

It  is  remarkable  that  what  Iso-  179,  211«  213,  231,  256),  and  defends 
kratfts  recommends  is  just  what  the  general  body  as  well  as  himself; 
Protagoras  and  Gorgias  are  re-  distinguishing  himself  of  course 
presented  as  actually  doing  (each  from  the  bad  members  of  the  pro- 
doubtless  in  his  own  way)  in  the  fession — those  who  pretended  to 
dialogues  of  Plato ;  who  censures  be  Sophists,  but  devoted  themselves 
them  for  being  too  practical,  while  to  something  different  in  reality 
Isokratfis,    commenting    on   them  (b.  230). 

ttom  various   publications   which  This  professional  teaching,  and 

they    left,    treats   them    only    as  the  teachers,   are  signified  indis- 

teachers  of  useless  speculations.  criminately    by    these    words  —  ol 

In  the  Oration  De  Permutatione,  ao^ivTal— ol  icepl  x^v  ^iXovo^lav 
composed  when  he  was  eigbty-two  Siaxpipovxe^— t-^jv  ^iXovo^lav  dSUoic 
years  of  age  (s.  10— the  orations  8iaf)tf)XY)(xivT)v  (s.  44, 167,169,179,211, 
above  cited  are  earlier  composi-  217,  219)—'^  xu>>  Xdyinv  naiStla — -jj 
tions,  especially  Orat.  xiii.  against  xu>v  X6yu)v  ftsXixT) — ii  ^iXovo^la- :>] 
the  Sophists,  see  s.  208),  Isokratds  x^«  ^pov^oewc  &oxt)oic— x^c  8H-^<) 
stands  upon  the  defensive,  and  sTxs  (ioOXcoOe  xaXtiv  Suvifitu)^,  e(xe 
vindicates  his  profession  against  ^iXooo^la^,  eixe  Siaxplf)?]^  (s.  63, 
manifold  aspersions.  It  is  a  most  187,  189,  193,  196).  All  these  ex- 
interesting  oration,  as  a  defence  pressions  mean  the  same  process 
of  the  educators  of  Athens  gener-  of  training — that  is,  general  mental 
ally,  and  would  serve  perfectly  training  as  opposed  to  bodily  (g. 
well  as  a  vindication  of  the  teaching  194, 199),  and  intended  to  cultivate 
of  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hip  pias,Ac.,  the  powers  of  thought,  speech,  and 
against  the  reproaches  of  Plato.  action— Kp6c   x6  X^Yctv  xal  ^povtiv 

This  oration  should  be  read,    if  —too  ^pdvtiv  th  xal  Xixeiv- x6  Xiyeiv 

only  to  get  at  the  genuine  Athe-  xal   npixxttv   (s.  221,  261,  285,  296, 

nian  sense  of  the  word  Sophists,  830).    So  again  in  the  Busiris,  Iso- 

as  distinguished  from  the  technical  kratds  represents  PolykratSs  as  a 

sense   which  Plato    and  Aristotle  oo^iaxijc,    making    an    income   by 

fasten  upon  it.    The  word  is  here  tpiXoao^la  or  by  ii  nepl  xou<  Xoyou^ 

used  in  its  largest  sense,    as  dis-  icalScuotc,  sect.  1, 2,  44,  46,  60,  61. 

tinguished  from  I6iu)xaic   (s.  169):  Isokratfts   does    not    admit   any 

it  meant  literary  men  or  philoso-  such  distinction  between  the  philo- 

phers  generally,  but  especially  the  sopher  and  dialectician  on  the  one 
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man  equally  estimable  at  Rome,  are  in  their  general  type 
of  character  and  professional  duty,  the  fair  counterpart  of 
those  whom  Plato  arraigns  as  The  Sophists. 

We  know  these  latter  chiefly  from  the  evidence  of 
Misinter-  Plato,  their  pronounced  enemy:  yet  even  his 
pretations  evidence,  when  construed  candidly  and  taken 
lores'©?  *s  a  whole,  will  not  be  found  to  justify  the 
Plato  as  charges  of  corrupt  and  immoral  teaching,  im- 
eviSnc^  postrous  pretence  of  knowledge,  &c.  which  the 
against  the  modem  historians  pour  forth  in  loud  chorus 
Sophists.  against  them.  I  know  few  characters  in  history 
who  have  been  so  hardly  dealt  with  as  these  so-called 
Sophists.  They  bear  the  penalty  of  their  name,  in  its 
modem  sense;  a  misleading  association,  from  which  few 
modem  writers  take  pains  to  emancipate  either  themselves 
or  their  readers — though  the  English  or  French  word 
Sophist  is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  Protagoras  or  Gorgias, 
who  ought  to  be  called  rather  "Professor  or  Public 
Teachers,"  It  is  really  surprising  to  examine  the  expo- 
sitions prefixed,  by  learned  men  like  Stallbaum  and  others, 
to  the  Platonic  dialogues  entitled  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
Euthydemus,  Thesetetus,  &c.,  where  Plato  introduces 
Sokrates  either  in  personal  controversy  with  one  or  other 
of  these  Sophists,  or  as  canvassing  their  opinions.  We 
continually  read  from  the  pen  of  the  expositor  such  remarks 
as  these — "Mark  how  Plato  puts  down  the  shallow  and 
worthless  Sophist" — the  obvious  reflection,  that  it  is  Plato 
himself  who  plays  both  games  on  the  chess-board,  being 
altogether  overlooked.  And  again — "This  or  that  argument, 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Sokrates,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  real  opinion  of  Plato :  he  only  takes  it  up  ana  enforces 
it  at  this  moment,  in  order  to  puzzle  and  humiliate  an 
ostentatious  pretender  *" — a  remark  which  converts  Plato 

side— and  the  Sophist  on  the  other  '  Stallhaum,   Prolog,  ad  Platon. 

—as  Plato  and  Aristotle  contend  Protagor.    p.   23.    «Hoo  yero   ejus 

for.    He  does  not  like  dialectical  judioio  ita  utitur  Socrates,  nt  eum 

exercises,   yet  he  admits  them  to  dehino    dialectic^     suhtilitate    in 

be  useful  for  youth,    as  a  part  of  summam  consilii  inopiam  oonjiciat. 

intellectual  training,  on  condition  GoUigit    enim    inde  satis  captiose 

that  all   such  speculations    shall  rebus    ita     comparatis    justitiam, 

be  dropped,  when  the  youth  come  quippe   quae  a  sanctitate   dirersa 

Into  active  life  (s.  280,  S87).  sit,   plane  nihil   sanctitatis  habi- 

.  TUt  it  the   lame    language   as  turam,  ao  Ticissim  sanctitati  nihil 

of  KalliklAi  ia  the  Gorgias  of  fore  commune   cum  justitii.     Bo- 


il o.  40.  p.  i84.  spondet  quidem  ad  heec  Protagoras/ 
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into  an  insincere  disputant  and  a  Sophist  in  the  modern 
sense,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  commentator  is 
extolling  his  pure  and  lofty  morality  as  an  antidote  against 
the  alleged  corruption  of  Gorgias  and  Protagoras, 

Plato  has  devoted  a  long  and  interesting  dialogue  to 
the  inquiry,  What  is  a  Sophist?  i  and  it  is  curious  The 
to  observe  that  the  definition  which  he  at  last  Sophists 
brings  out  suits  Sokrates  himself,  intellectually  teachers- 
speaking,  better  than  any  one  else  whom  we  no  proof 
know.     Cicero  defines  the  Sophist  to  be  one  ^^^V***^ 
who  pursues  philosophy  for  the  sake  of  osten-  greedy  or 
tation  or  of  gain;  2  which,  if  it  is  to  be  held  as  a  !?p/oceed- 
reproach,  wiu  certainly  bear  hard  upon  the  great  ing  of 
body  of  modern  teachers,  who  are  determined  ^'otagoras. 

iustitiam   ac  sanctitatem  non  per  ''Facile  apparet  Socratem  arguiA^ 

omnia  sibi  similes  esse,  neo  tamen  qaee  yerbo  ^aivsaSat  inest,  Hilogih 

etiam    prorsus    dissimiles    videri.  inUrloeutorem     (Hippiam     Sopbi- 

Sed    etsi   veriasima   est  hose    ejus  stam)  in  fratidem  indtteere.^  .... 

aententia,  tamen  comparatione  ill&  "Illud  quidem  pro  certo  et  ezplo- 

a  partibus  faciei  repetit&,  in  frau-  rato  habemus,  non  serio  sed  ridendi 

dem  inductuSf  et  quid  sit,  in  quo  vexandique  SophistcB   gratid    grc" 

omnis  yirtutis  natura  contineatur,  vUsimam  Ulam  aententiam  in  duhi' 

ignarus,  sese  ex  his  difficultatibus  taiionem  vocarif   ideoque  iis   con- 

adeo  non  potest  expedire,"  Ac.  clusiunculis      labefactari,       quas 

Again,  p.  24.     "Itaque  Socrates,  quilibet  pauIo  attentior  facile  in- 

mis8&  hujus  rei  disputatione,   re-  telligat  non  ad  fidem  faciendam, 

pente  ad  alia  progrediturj   scilicet  sed  ad  lusum  jocumqne,  esse  com- 

aimilihua  laqueia  hominem  deineeps  paratas." 

denuo  irretituruaJ*  ....  "Kemini  '  Plato,  Sophistee,  c.  62.  p.  268. 

facile  obscurum  erit,   hoc  quo  que  *  Cicero,  Academ.  iv.  23.    Xeno- 

loco,   Protagoram  argutia   conclu-  phon,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise 

siunculia    deludi    atque    callide   eo  Be  Venatione  (c.  IS),  introduces  a 

permoverif^  &o p.  26.    ''Quan-  sharp  censure  upon  the  Sophists, 

quam     nemo     erit,     quin     videat  with  yery  little  that  is  specific  or 

eallide  deludi  Protagoram,^  Ac distinct.     He    accuses     them    of 

p.  84.    "Quod  si  autem  ea,  quee  in  teaching  command  and  artifice  of 

Protagor&  Sophiata  ridendi  causd  words,  instead  of  communicating 

e  Tulgi  atque  sophistarum  ratione  useful    maxims — of    speaking    for 

disputantur,    in  Gorgi&  ex  ipsius  purposes    of  deceit,    or    for  their 

philosophi  mente  et  sententi&  yel  own  profit,   and  addressing  them- 

brevius  proponuntur  vel  copiosius  seWes    to    rich    pupils    for   pay— 

dlsputantur,"  Ac.  while   the  philoaopher    gives   his 

Compare  similar  observations  of  lessons  to  every  one  gratuitously, 

Stallbaum,    in    his    Prolegom.    ad  without    distinction     of    persone. 

Thesetet.  p.  12,   22 ;   ad  Menon.  p.  This   is    the    same   distinction    as 

16;  ad  Euthydemum,  p.  26,  30;   ad  that  taken  by  Sokratfts  and  Plato, 

Lachetem,  p.  11;   ad  Lysidem,  p.  between  the  Sophist  and  the  Phi- 

79,  80,  87;   ad  Hippiam  Major,  p.  loiop.ber:     compare    Xenopb.     do. 

164.-166.  Yectigal.  v.  4. 
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to  embrace  their  profession  and  to  discharge  its  im- 
portant duties,  like  other  professional  men,  by  the  prospect 
either  of  deriving  an  income  or  of  making  a  figure  in  it, 
or  both — whether  they  have  any  peculiar  relish  for  the 
occupation  or  not.  But  modern  writers,  in  describing  Pro- 
tagoras or  Gorgias,  while  they  adopt  the  sneering  language 
of  JPlato  against  teaching  for  pay,  low  purposes,  tricks  to 
get  money  from  the  rich,  &c. — use  terms  which  lead  the 
reader  to  believe  that  there  was  something  in  these 
Sophists  peculiary  greedy,  exorbitant,  and  truckling; 
something  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  asking  and  receiving 
remuneration.  Now  not  only  there  is  no  proof  that  any 
of  them  (speaking  of  those  conspicuous  in  the  profession) 
were  thus  dishonest  or  exorbitant,  but  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
tagoras, even  his  enemy  Plato  furnishes  a  proof  that  he 
was  not  so.  In  the  Platonic  dialogue  termed  Protagoras, 
that  Sophist  is  introduced  as  describing  the  manner  in 
which  he  proceeded  respecting  remuneration  from  his 
pupils.  ^I  make  no  stipulation  beforehand:  when  a  pupil 
parts  from  me,  I  ask  from  him  such  a  sum  as  I  think  tne 
time  and  the  circumstances  warrant;  and  I  add,  that  if  he 
deems  the  demand  too  great,  he  has  only  to  make  up  his 
own  mind  what  is  the  amount  of  improvement  which  my 
company  has  procured  to  him,  and  what  sum  he  considers 
an  equivalent  for  it.  I  am  content  to  accept  the  sum  so 
named  by  himself,  only  requiring  him  to  go  into  a  temple 
and  make  oath  that  it  is  his  sincere  belief,  i"  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  a  more  dignified  way  of  dealing  than  this, 
nor  one  which  more  thoroughly  attests  an  nonourable 
reliance  on  the  internal  consciousness  of  the  scholar;  on 
the  grateful  sense  of  improvement  realised,  which  to  every 
teacher  constitutes  a  reward  hardly  inferior  to  the  payment 

>  Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  16.  p.  S28  the  rhetor  Skopelfanaa,  in  Philo- 

B.    Diogenes  Laertius  (iz.  68)  says  stratus,  Vit  Sophist,  i.  21,  4. 

that    Protagoras     demanded     100  Isokratds    (Or.  xt.  de   Perm.  g. 

minas  as  pay :  little  stress  is  to  be  166)  affirms  that  the  gains  made 

laid  npon  such  a  statement,   nor  by  Oorgias  or  by  any  of  the  emin- 

is  it  possible  that   he  could  hare  ent  Sophists  had  never  been  yery 

had   one  fixed  rate   of  pay.    The  high;  that  they  had  been  greatly 

atory  told  by  Aulus  Oellius  (7. 10)  and  maliciously  exaggerated;  that 

about   the   suit   at    law   between  they  were  very  inferior  to  those 

Protagoras  and  his  disciple  Enath-  of  the  great   dramatic   actors  (a. 

lac,  is  at  least  amusing  and  in-  168). 
ffenioiM.    Compare  the    story  of 
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that  proceeds  from  it,  and  which  (in  the  opinion  of  Sokra- 
tes)  formed  the  only  legitimate  reward.  Such  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  corruptors  of  mankind  go  to  work. 

That  which  stood  most  prominent  in  the  teaching  of 
Gorgias  and  the  other  Sophists,  was,  that  they  The  80- 
cultivated  and  improved  the  powers  of  public  ^J*?*^,**, 
speaking  m  their  pupils;  one  of  the  most  essen-  teaohen— 
tial    accomplishments    to    every  Athenian    of  sroundieM 
consideration.    For  this,  too,  they  have  been  against  ^^ 
denounced  by  Hitter,  Brandis,  and  other  learned  theminthmt 
writers  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  corrupt  made  also 
and  immoral.    *^Teaching  their  pupils  rhetoric  S^f?***** 
(it  has  been  said),  they  only  enable  them  to  iJokratIi, 
second  unjust  designs,  to  make  the  worse  appear  »>»*  othert. 
the  better  reason,  and  to  delude  their  hearers,  by  trick 
and  artifice,  into  false  persuasion  and  show  of  knowledge 
without  reality.    Rhetoric  (argues  Plato  in  the  dialogue 
called  Gorgias)  is  no  art  whatever,  but  a  mere  unscientific 
knack,  enslaved  to  the  dominant  prejudices,  and  nothing 
better  than  an  impostrous  parody  on  the  true  political  art." 
Now  though  Aristotle,  following  the  Platonic  vein,  calls 
this  power  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, 
"the  promise  of  Protagoras" ' — the  accusation  ought  never 
to  be  urged  as  it  bore  specially  against  the  teachers  of  the 
Sokratic  a^e.    It  is  an  argument  against  rhetorical  teach- 
ing generally ;  against  all  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  pupils  for  active  life,  throughout  the  ancient  world,  from 
Prjotagoras,  Gorgias,  Isokrates,  &c,  down  to  Quintilian. 
Not  only  does  the  argument  bear  equally  against  all,  but 
it  was  actually  urged  against  all.  Isokrates  2  and  C^uintilian 

>  Aristot.  Bhetorio.  ii.  26.   Bitter  an  evidence  against  men  like  Pro- 

(p.  682)  and  Brandis  (p.  621)  quote  tagoras    and     Gorgias    whom   he 

▼ery  unfairly  the  eridence  of  the  does  not  attack. 

'Clouds*      of     Aristophanes,      as  *  Isokratds,  Or.  xt.  (Be  Permut.) 

establishing  this  charge,  and  that  s.  16.    vOv  H  \ifti  ftiv  (the  accuser) 

of    corrupt    teaching    generally,  d>c  i7u>  to6c  {ttouc  X67ou«  xptlxTOUc 

against  the  Sophists  as  a  body.   If  Suvaf&ai  icotttv,  Ac. 

Aristophanes  is  a  witness  against  Ibid.  s.  82.     icttparal  f«,t  StapdX- 

any  one/  he  is   a  witness  against  Xtiv,  cue  Sia^Oelpu)  to6c  vtu>Tipouci 

SokratAs,  who  is  the  person  singled  Xlytiv  StSdaxwv  xal  icapi  t6  Slxaiov 

out  for  attack  in  the  'Clouds.*  But  iv  TOt<  djcboi  icXeovtxtelv,  Ac. 

these      authors,      not     admitting  Again,    s.   69,    66,    96,     98,    187 

AristophanAs      as      an      evidence  (where  he  represents  himself,  like 

against   BokratAs   whom   be    does  Sokratds  in  his  defence,   as  Tindi- 

attack,  nevertheless  quote  him  as  eating  philosophy  generally  against 
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both  defend  themselves  against  it :  Aristotle  ^  was  assailed 
by  it,  and  provides  a  defence  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise 
on  Rhetoric :  nor  was  there  ever  any  man,  indeed,  against 
whom  it  was  pressed  with  ^eater  bitterness  of  calumny 
than  Sokrates — by  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  the 
'Clouds/  as  well  as  by  other  comic  composers.  Sokrates 
complains  of  it  in  his  defence  before  his  judges  ;2  character- 
ising such  accusations  in  their  true  point  of  view,  as  being 
*^e  stock  reproaches  against  all  who  pursue  philosophy." 
They  are  indeed  only  one  of  the  manifestations,  ever  vary- 
ing in  form  though  the  same  in  spirit,  of  the  anti- 
pathy of  ignorance  against  dissenting  innovation  or 
superior  mental  accomplishments;  which  antipathy, 
intellectual  men  themselves,  when  it  happens  to  make  on 
their  side  in  a  controversy,  are  but  too  ready  to  invoke. 
Considering  that  we  have  here  the  materials  of  defence, 
as  well  as  of  attack,  supplied  by  Sokrates  and  Plato,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  modern  writers  would  have 
refrained  from  employing  such  an  argument  to  discredit 
Q-orgias  or  Protagoras;  the  rather,  as  they  have  before 
their  eyes,  in  all  the  countries  of  modem  Europe,  the 
profession  of  lawyers  and  advocates,  who  lend  their  power- 
liil  eloquence  without  distinction  to  the  cause  of  justice  cr 
injustice,  and  who,  far  from  being  regarded  as  the  corrupt- 
ors  of  society,  are  usually  looked  upon,  for  that  very 
reason  among  others,  as  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  a  just 
administration  of  law. 

Though  writing  was  less  the  business  of  these  Sophists 
Thr  8  -  thanpersonalteaching,several  of  them  published 
machus—  treatises.  Thrasymachus  and  Theodorus  both 
his  phetori-  set  forth  written  precepts  on  the  art  of  Rhe- 
— ProdUus'  toric;3  precepts  which  have  not  descended  to 
-his  discri-  ^g  \y^j^  which  appear  to  have  been  narrow  and 
words  ana-  Special,  bearing  directly  upon  practice,  and 
logous  in  relating  chiefly  to  the  proper  component  parts 
mean  ng.      ^^  ^^  oration.    To  Aristotle,  who  nad  attained 

the      accusation      of     corrupting  a  similar  expression  in  Xen.  Mem. 

jonth),  288,  256.  i.  2,  31.    t6  xoiv^  toTc  91X096701^  uiio 

'  Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  74.  tu>vicoXXu>v  ticiTitJiu>|jitvov,  &c. 

'  Plato,  80k.  Apolog.  c.  10.  p.  The  same  unfairness,  in  making 

23  D.    T&  xati  Kdvxcov  tu)v  <piXo9o-  this  point  tell  against  the  Sophists 

fo6vT<i>v  Kpi](ttpa  taOta  Xijouatv,  Bxi  exdusirely,    is   to    he    found   in 

tA  luxtoftt   «al  ti   6k6   j^c,    %a\  Westermann,0e8chichtederGriech. 

IU6c  in^  irDiniCtiv,  %9.\  t6v  j^ttco  Xdfov  Beredsamkeit,  sect.  80,  64. 

noitlv  (BiSi«xtt>).  Compare  *  See  the  last  chapter  of  Aristotle 
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that  largo  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  theory  of  Khet- 
oric  which  still  remains  to  instruct  us  in  his  splendid 
treatise,  the  views  of  Thrasymachus  appeared  unimportant, 
serving  to  him  only  as  hints  and  materials.  But  their 
eflFect  must  have  been  very  diflFerent  when  they  first  ap- 
peared, and  when  young  men  were  first  enabled  to  analyse 
the  parts  of  an  harangue,  to  understand  the  dependence 
of  one  upon  the  other,  and  call  them  by  their  appropriate 
names ;  all  illustrated,  let  us  recollect,  by  oral  exposition 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  which  was  the  most  impressive 
portion  of  the  whole. 

Prodikus,  again,  published  one  or  more  treatises 
intended  to  elucidate  the  ambiguities  of  words  and  to  point 
out  the  different  significations  of  terms  apparently,  but  not 
really,  equivalent.  For  this  Plato  often  ridicules  him,  and 
the  modem  historians  of  philosophy  generally  think  it 
right  to  adopt  the  same  tone.  Whether  the  execution  of 
the  work  was  at  all  adequate  to  its  purpose,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging;  but  assuredly  the  purpose  was  one  pre- 
eminently  calculated  to  aid  Grecian  thinkers  and  dialect- 
icians; for  no  man  can  study  their  philosophy  without 
seeing  how  lamentably  they  were  hampered  by  enslave- 
ment to  the  popular  phraseology,  and  by  inferences  founded 
on  mere  verbal  analogy.  At  a  time  when  neither 
dictionary  nor  grammar  existed,  a  teacher  who  took  care, 
even  punctilious  care,  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  important 
words  of  his  discourse — must  be  considered  as  guiding  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  in  a  salutary  direction;  salutary,  we 
may  add,  even  to  Plato  himself,  whose  speculations  would 
most  certainly  have  been  improved  by  occasional  hints 
from  such  a  monitor. 

.  Protagoras,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
discriminated,  and  gave  names  to  the  various  ^ 
modes  and  forms  of  address — an  analysis  well-  — hia*fre?iu 
calculated    to    assist    his    lessons    on    right  ^e  on 
speaking  :i  he  appears  also  to  have  been  the  ophiions  * 
first  who   distinguished  the  three  genders  of  j^out  the 
nouns.    We  hear  further  of  a  treatise  which  he   gJdg." 
wrote    on    wrestling — or   most   probably    on 

De  SophisticiB  Elenchis.     He  no-  the   precepts    of    TheodOrus    and 

ticeithese  early  rhetorical  teachers,  Thrasymachus  worthy  of  his  atten- 

also,     in    various    parts     of    the  tion  (Inst.  Drat.  iii.  8). 

treatise  on  Rhetoric.  >   Quintilian,  Inst.   Orat.  iii.  4, 

Qnintilian  however  still  thought  10;  Aristot.  Bbetor.  iii.  6.   Seethe 
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gymnastics  generally;  as  well  as  a  collection  of  controver- 
sial dialogues.  ^  But  his  most  celebrated  treatise  was  one 
entitled  'Truth/  seemingly  on  philosophy  generally.  Of 
this  treatise  we  do  not  even  know  the  general  scope  or 
purport.  In  one  of  his  treatises,  he  confessed  his  inability 
to  satisfy  himself  about  the  existence  of  the  gods,  in  these 
words  2 — ^Respecting  the  gods,  I  neither  kaow  whether 
they  exist,  nor  what  are  their  attributes;  the  uncertainty 
of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and  many  other 
causes,  debar  me  from  this  knowledge."  That  the  believ- 
ing public  of  Athens  were  seriously  indignant  at  this 
passage,  and  that  it  caused  the  author  to  be  threatened 
with  prosecution  and  forced  to  quit  Athens — we  can  per- 
fectly understand;  though  there  seems  no  sufficient  proof 
of  the  tale  that  he  was  drowned  in  his  outward  voyage. 
But  that  modern  historians  of  philosophy,  who  consider 
the  Pagan  gods  to  be  fictions,  and  the  religion  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  any  reasonable  mind,  should  concur  in  de- 
nouncing Protagoras  on  this  ground  as  a  corrupt  man,  is  to 
me  less  intelligible.  XenophanSs,3and  probably  many  other 
philosophers,  had  said  the  same  thing  before  him.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  see  what  a  superior  man  was  to  do,  who  could  not 
adjust  his  standard  of  belief  to  such  fictions — or  what  he 
could  say,  if  he  said  any  thing,  less  than  the  words  cited 
above  from  Protagoras;  which  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
appreciate  them  standing  without  the  context,  to  be  a 
brief  mention,  in  modest  and  circumspect  phrase,  of  the 
reason  why  he  said  nothing  about  the  gods,  in  a  treatise 
where  the  reader  would  expect  to  find  much  upon  the 
subject. 4  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  Platonic  dialogue,  called 

passages  cited  in  Preller,  Histor.  I   give  the   words   partly  from 

Philos.  ch.  iy.  p.  132,  note  d,  who  Diogenes,  partly  from  Sextus,  as  I 

affirms      respecting     Protagoras—  think  they  would  be  most  likely 

''alia   inani   grammaticorum  prin-  to  stand. 

ciplorum      o.t.BU«o«e      noy.te  .  xenoph.B«.    »p.    8.xt.  Emp. 

con»batur"-whlch    the    puB»ge.  .ar.  M.then..  Tii.  49. 

cited  do  not  prove. 

1  Isokratds,  Or.  x.  Encom.  Helen.  «   The   satyrical    writer    Timon 

8.  3 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  54.  (ap.  Sext.  Emp.  ix.  67),  speaking 

*   Diogen.   LaSrt.   ix.   61 ;    Sext.  in    very    respectful    terms   about 

Empir.  adr.  Math.  ix.  56.    Utpi  (jl^v  Protagoras,     notices    particularly 

Otu>v  oux  iyiio  tliceiv,  o5ts  ei  tlaiv,  the   guarded   language   which  he 

O'jV  6roTo(  Ttv<«  tlai*  icoXXdc  fap  xdc  used  in  this   sentence  about  the 

xtoXuovTaelfiivai,  ^  Tt  aSi)X6T7)<,  xal  gods;   though  this  precaution  did 

\  f^X^^  ^'*  ^  9^0^  '<^o^  dvOp<uicou.  not    enable    him    to    avoid    the 
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^Protagoras/  that  Sophist  is  introduced  speaking  about  the 
gods  exactly  in  the  manner  that  any  orthodox  Pagan  might 
naturally  adopt. 

The  other  fragment  preserved  of  Protagoras  relates 
to  his  view  of  the  cognitive  procesS|  and  of  gig  ri9w 
truth  generally.  He  taught  that  ^Man  is  the  of  the  eog- 
measure  of  all  things,  both  of  that  which  existsi  JeilTlnd^®" 
■and  of  that  which  does  not  exist:''  a  doctrine  iti  reutive 
canvassed  and  controverted  by  Plato,  who  ^^^^'^' 
represents  that  Protagoras  affirmed  knowledge  to  consist 
in  sensation,  and  considered  the  sensations  of  each  indi« 
vidual  man  to  be,  to  him,  the  canon  and  measure  of  truth. 
We  know  scarce  anything  of  the  elucidations  or  limitations 
with  which  Protagoras  may  have  accompanied  his  general 
position:  and  if  even  Plato,  who  had  good  means  of 
knowing  them,  felt  it  ungenerous  to  insult  an  orphan 
doctrine  whose  father  was  recently  dead,  and  could  no 
longer  defend  it  i — much  more  ought  modem  authors,  who 
«peak  with  mere  scraps  of  evidence  before  them,  to  be 
cautious  how  they  heap  upon  the  same  doctrine  insults 
much  beyond  those  which  Plato  recognises.  In  so  far  as 
we  can  pretend  to  understand  the  theory,  it  was  certainly 
not  more  incorrect  than  several  others  then  afloat,  from 
the  Eleatic  school  and  other  philosophers;  while  it  had  the 
merit  of  bringing  into  forcible  relief  the  essentially  relative 
nature  of  cognition  > — relative,  not  indeed  to  the  sensitive 

oiecessity    of    flight.     Protagoras  Hypol.     L     216—219,     et     contra 

«poke —  Mathematicos,    vii.    60—64.       The 

Ilaoav  Iyu>v  9uXaxif)v  iicitt-  explanation  which  BextUB  gives  of 

xeli)c*  t&  |fc8v  o&  oi  the  Protagorean  doctrine,   in  the 

Xpal9f&-)i]9',  aXkit  fUYijc  iictpialsTo,  former  passage,  cannot  be  derived 

6tppa  f&Vj  oStu);  from   the   treatise    of  Protagoras 

2u>xpaTix6v   iclviDv   (p^XP^^    ic&xov  himself;   since   he  makes  nse  of 

'AtSa  txiiQ.  the  word  SXi)  in  the  philosophical 

■  Plato,  Theastet.   18.  p.  164  E.  sense,    which    was    not    adopted 

05x1  &v,  oIf«.ai,  (o  9IXC,   tlictp  ft  6  until  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aris- 

icaxiljp  TOO  ixlpou  X6you  iCr,— dXXi  totle. 

fcoXXa  &v  ^f&uve*  vOv  tk  Cp^avov  aO-  It  is  difScnlt  to  make  out  what 

-t6v  6vTa  fjtiittc  KpoicijXaxlCofttv Diogenes    Laertitti    states    about 

^XXi  ^   aOxol   xiv8uvt690(<.cv  other  tenets  of  Protagoras,  and  to 

TOu  Stxaloo  Ivtx'  a&Tcp  Pot]Ottv.  reconcile  them  with  the  doctrine 

This  theory  of  Protagoras  is  dis-  of  "man  being  the  measure  of  all 

cussed    in    the    dialogue    called  things,"    as    explained    by  Plato 

Thestetus,  p.  152  Beq.,  in  a  long,  (Diog.  LaSrt.  ix.  61,  67). 

bat  desultory  way.  «  Aristotle    (in  one  of  the  pas- 

8ee  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrhonic.  sages  of  his  Metaphysica— wherein 
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faculty  alone,  but  to  that  reinforced  and  guided  by  the 
other  faculties  of  man,  memorial  and  ratiocinative.  And 
had  it  been  even  more  incorrect  than  it  really  is,  there 
would  be  no  warrant  for  those  imputations  which  modern 
authors  build  upon  it,  against  the  morality  of  Protagoras. 
No  such  imputations  are  countenanced  in  the  discussion 
which  Plato  devotes  to  the  doctrine:  indeed,  if  the  vindi- 
cation which  he  sets  forth  against  himself  on  behalf  of 
Protagoras  be  really  ascribable  to  that  Sophist,  it  would 
^ve  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  distinction  between 
&ood  and  Evil,  into  which  the  distinction  between  Truth 
and  Falsehood  is  considered  by  the  Platonic  Protagoras 
as  resolvable.  The  subsequent  theories  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  respecting  cognition,  were  much  more  systematic 
and  elaborate,  the  work  of  men  greatly  superior  in  specu* 
lative  genius  to  Protagoras :  but  they  would  not  have  been 
what  they  were,  had  not  Protagoras  as  well  as  others  gone 
before  them,  with  suggestions  more  partial  and  imperfect. 
From  Gorgias  there  remains  one  short  essay,  preserved 
in  one  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Pseudo- Aristotelian  treat- 
ises, 1  on  a  methaphysical  thesis.  He  professes  to  demon- 
he  discnases  the  Frotagorean  ceptions  of  the  objects  and  methods 
doctrine — z.  i.  p.  1063  B.)  says  that  of  scientific  research,  which  were 
this  doctrine  comes  to  nothings  so  common  in  the  days  of  Prota-> 
more  than  saying,    that  man,    so     goras. 

far  as  cognizant,  or  so  far  as  per-  Compare  Metaphysic.  iii.  5.  p. 
cipient,  is  the  measure  of  all  1008,  1009,  where  it  will  be  seen 
things ;  in  other  words,  that  know-  how  many  other  thinkers  of  that 
ledge,  or  perception,  is  the  measure  day  carried  the  same  doctrine 
of  all  things.  This  Aristotle  says  seemingly  further  than  Protagoras. 
— ^is  trivial,  and  of  no  value,  Protagoras  remarked  that  the 
though  it  sounds  like  something  observed  movements  of  the  heaven- 
of  importance— npu>T«t76pac  S'  &v-  ly  bodies  did  not  coincide  with 
8p<Dn6v  97)91  ffdlvTU)v  tivai  |xiTpov,  that  which  the  astronomers  rc- 
<u9ictp  &v  el  tov  eni9Ti^{j.ova  tlnwv  ^  presented  them  to  be,  and  to  which 
tbv  aia9av6(i.evov*  toutouc  S'  Sti  they  applied  their  mathematical 
ixouaiv  6  |xiv  aT99t]oiv  6  Si  cicifftiQ-  reasonings.  This  remark  was  a 
|t7]v.  5  <pa(i.tv  (Tvai  itaxpa  tu)v  6ico-  criticism  on  the  mathematical 
xcifjiivcDv.  069iv  6t)  Xfcov  icepitTov  astronomers  of  his  day— eXifx**'v 
<palvtTai  Tt  Xixeiv.  toi>«   -]feu>{j.iTpac    (Aristot.  Metaph. 

It  appears  to  me  that  to  insist  iii.  2.  p.  098  A).  We  know  too 
upon  the  essentially  relative  nature  little  how  far  his  criticism  may 
of  cognizable  truth,  was  by  no  have  been  deserved,  to  assent  to 
means  a  trivial  or  unimportant  the  general  strictures  of  Bitter^ 
doctrine,  as  Aristotle  pronounces  Gesch.  der  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  633. 
il  to  !>•;  especially  when  we  com-  >  See  the  treatise  entitled  Bo 
tt  witii  the  unmeasured  con-     M elisso,  Xenophane,  et  Oorgii^  in 
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strate  that  nothing  exists:  that  if  anything  exist,  it  is 
unknowable;  and  granting  it  even  to  exist  and  Oorgias— 
to  be  knowalDle  by  any  one  man,  he  could  never  ^^^  V^*?*' ? 
communicate  it  to  others.  The  modern  histori-  gubyects— * 
ans  of  philosophy  here  prefer  the  easier  task  of  misrepre- 
denouncing  the  scepticism  of  the  Sophist,  instead  of  the 
of  performing  the  duty  incumbent  on  them  of  ^cope  of  it. 
explaining  his  thesis  in  immediate  sequence  with  the 
speculations  which  preceded  it.  In  our  sense  of  the  words, 
it  is  a  monstrous  paradox :  but  construing  them  in  their 
legitimate  filiation  from  the  Eleatic  philosophers  imme- 
diately before  him,  it  is  a  plausible,  not  to  say  conclusive, 
deduction  from  principles  which  they  would  have  acknow- 
ledged. *  The  word  Existence,  as  they  understood  it,  did 
not  mean  phsBUomenal,  but  ultra-phsenomenal  existence. 
They  looked  upon  the  phsenomena  of  sense  as  always 
coming  and  going — as  something  essentially  transitory, 
fluctuating,  incapable  of  being  surely  known,  and  furnish- 
ing at  best  grounds  only  for  conjecture.  They  searched 
by  cogitation  for  what  they  presumed  to  be  the  really 
existent  Something  or  Substance — the  Noumenon,  to  use 
a  Kantian  phrase — lying  behind  or  under  the  phsenomena, 
which  Noumenon  they  recognised  as  the  only  appropriate 
object  of  knowledge.  They  discussed  much  (as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked)  whether  it  was  One  or  Many — Noumenon  in 
the  singular,  or  Noumena  in  the  plural.  Now  the  thesis 
of  Gorgias  related  to  his  ultra-phsBnomenal  existence,  and 
bore  closely  upon  the  arguments  of  Zeno  and  Melissus,  the 
Eleatic  reasoners  of  his  elder  contemporaries.  He  denied 
that  any  such  ultra-phsenomenal  Something,  or  Noumenon, 
existed,  or  could  be  known,  or  could  be  described.  Of  this 
tripartite  thesis,  the  first  negation  was  neither  more  unten- 
able, nor  less  untenable,  than  that  of  those  philosophers 
who  before  him  had  argued  for  the  affirmative:  on  the  two 
last  points,  his  conclusions  were  neither  paradoxical  nor 
improperly  sceptical,  but  perfectly  just, — and  have  been 
ratified  by  the  gradual  abandonment,  either  avowed  or 

Bekker^s    edition    of   Aristotle^s  '  See  the  note  of  MuUach,   on 

Works,  vol.  i.  p.  979  8eq.\  also  the  the  treatise  mentioned  in  the  pre- 

same  treatise  with  a  good  preface  ceding  note,  p.  72.    He  shows  that 

and  comments  by  Mullach,    p.  62  Gorgias  followed  in  the  steps  of 

seq.:   compare   Sextns   Emp.   adv.  Zeno  and  Melissus. 
Mathemat.  yii.  65,  87. 
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implied,  of  such  ultra-phsenomenal  researches  among  the 
major  part  of  philosophers.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  these  doctrines  were  urged  by  G-orgias  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  his  disciples  from  studies  which  he  con- 
sidered as  unpromising  and  fruitless;  just  as  we  shall  find 
his  pupil  IsokratSs  afterwards  enforcing  the  same  view, 
discouraging  speculations  of  this  nature,  and  recommending 
rhetorictJ  exercise  as  preparation  for  the  duties  of  an 
active  citizen.  ^  Nor  must  we  forget  that  SokratSs  himself 
discouraged  physical  speculations  even  more  decidedly 
than  either  of  them. 

If  the  censures  cast  upon  the  alleged  scepticism  of 
TT  ^     J  ^    Gorffias    and  Protagoras    are  partly  without 

Unfounded  «i®.      .  x       ®  xi  'xi.      i.       "^  j. 

accusations  Sufficient  warrant,  partly  without  any  warrant 
S^lT't  ****  *^  *^^ — much  more  may  the  same  remark  be 
^^  "  **  made  respecting  the  graver  reproaches  heaped 
upon  their  teaching  on  the  score  of  immorality  or  corrup- 
tion. It  has  been  common  with  recent  German  historians 
of  philosophy  to  translate  from  Plato  and  dress  up  a  fiend 
called  "Die  Sophistik"  (Sophistic) — ^whom  they  assert  to 
have  poisoned  and  demoralised,  by  corrupt  teaching,  the 
Athenian  moral  character,  so  that  it  became  degenerate 
at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  compared  with  what 
it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Militiades  and  AristeidSs. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  abstraction  "Die  So- 
Tbey  were  phistik"  is  to  have  any  definite  meaning,  we 
or*sch**i*  oug^*  *o  hsLYe  proof  that  the  persons  styled 
with  '  Sophists  had  some  doctrines,  principles,  or  meth- 
oommon        od,  both  common  to  them  all  and  distinffuishinff 

doctrines  or    .1  '         -  ,1  t>    i.  i_  ^-j.*         • 

method:  them  from  others.  But  such  a  supposition  i& 
they  were  a  uutrue :  there  were  no  such  common  doctrines, 
process  on,  ^^  principles,  or  method,  belonging  to  them, 
d?  w*  ^'  -^"^^^  *^®  name  by  which  they  are  known  did  not 
peculiar!-  belong  to  them,  any  more  than  to  Sokrates  and 
ties.  others;  they  had  nothing  in  common  except 

their  profession,  as  paid  teachers,  qualifying  young  men 
"to  think,  speak,  and  act''  (these  are  tne  words  of  IsokratSs, 
and  better  words  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find)  with  credit 
to  themselves  as  citizens.  Moreover,  such  community  of 
profession  did  not  at  that  time  imply  so  much  analogy  of 
character  as  it  does  now,  when  the  path  of  teaching  has 
been  beaten  into  a  broad  and  visible   high  road,  with 

>  Isokratds  De  Permutatione,  Or.  xt.  s.  287;  Xenophon  Memor.  1.  1;  14. 
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measured  distances,  and  stated  intervals :  Protagoras  and 
Gorgias  found  predecesssors  indeed,  but  no  binding  prece- 
dents to  copy ;  so  that  each  struck  out  more  or  less  a  road 
of  his  own.  And  accordingly,  we  find  Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
called  'Protagoras,'  wherein  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and 
Hippias  are  all  introduced — imparting  a  distinct  type  of 
character  and  distinct  method  to  each,  not  without  a  strong 
admixture  of  reciprocal  jealousy  between  them ;  while 
Thrasymachus,  in  the  Republic,  and  EuthydSmus,  in  the 
dialogue  so  called,  are  again  painted  each  with  colours 
of  his  own,  different  from  all  the  three  above-named.  "We 
do  not  know  how  far  G-orgias  agreed  in  the  opinion  of 
Protagoras— ^'Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things :"  and  we 
may  infer  even  from  Plato  himself,  that  Protagoras  would 
have  opposed  the  views  expressed  by  Thrasymachus  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Republic.  It  is  impossible  therefore 
to  predicate  anything  concerning  doctrines,  methods,  or 
tendencies,  common  and  peculiar  to  all  the  Sophists.  There 
were  none  such;  nor  has  the  abstract  word — "Die  So- 
phistik" — any  real  meaning,  except  such  qualities  (whatever 
they  may  be)  as  are  inseparable  from  the  profession  or 
occupation  of  public  teaching.  And  if,  at  present,  every 
candid  critic  would  be  ashamed  to  cast  wholesale  aspersions 
on  the  entire  body  of  professional  teachers — much  more 
is  such  censure  unbecoming  in  reference  to  the  ancient 
Sophists,  who  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  strong- 
er individual  peculiarities. 

If,  then,  it  were  true  that  in  the  interval  between 
480  B.C.  and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  The  Athe- 
a  great  moral  deterioration  had  taken  place  JoJe,®^Jg" 
in  Athens  and  in  Greece  generally,  we  should  not  reaiiy 
have  to  search  for  some  other  cause  than  the  corrupted, 
imaginary  abstraction  called  Sophistic.    But —  48o  b.o.  and 
and  this  is  the  second  point — the  matter  of  fact  *^  =•*'• 
here  alleged  is  as  untrue,  as  the  cause  alleged  is  unreal. 
Athens,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  not 
more  corrupt  than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and 
Aristeides.    If  we  revert  to  that  earlier  period,  we  shall 
find  that  scarcely  any  acts  of  the  Athenian  people  have 
drawn  upon  them  sharper  censure  (in  my  judgement,  un- 
merited) than  their  treatment  of  these  very  two  statesmen ; 
the  condemnation  of  Miltiades,  and  the  ostracism  of  Ari- 
steides. In  writing  my  history  of  that  time,  far  from  finding 
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previous  historians  disposed  to  give  the  Athenians  credit 
for  public  virtue,  I  have  been  compelled  to  contend  against 
a  body  of  adverse  criticism,  imputing  to  them  gross  ingrati- 
tude and  injustice.  Thus  the  contemporaries  of  MiltiadSs 
and  Aristeides,  when  described  as  matter  of  present  history, 
are  presented  in  anything  but  flattering  colours ;  except 
their  valour  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  which  finds  one 
unanimous  voice  of  encomium.  But  when  these  same  men 
have  become  numbered  among  the  mingled  recollections 
and  fancies  belonging  to  the  past— when  a  future  genera- 
tion comes  to  be  present,  with  its  appropriate  stock  of 
complaint  and  denunciation — then  it  is  that  men  find 
pleasure  in  dressing  up  the  virtues  of  the  past,  as  a  count 
in  the  indictment  against  their  own  contemporaries.  Aristo- 
phanes, 1  writing  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  denounced 
the  Demos  of  his  day  as  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of 
that  Demos  which  had  surrounded  Miltiades  and  Aristei- 
des;  while  Isokrates,^  writing  as  an  old  man  between 
350 — 340  B.C.,  complains  in  like  manner  of  his  own  time, 
boasting  how  much  better  the  state  of  Athens  had  been  in 
his  youth :  which  period  of  his  youth  fell  exactly  during 
the  life  of  Aristophanes,  in  the  last  half  of  the  ]r  elopon- 
nesian  war. 

Such  illusions  ought  to  impose  on  no  one  without  a 
careful  comparison  of  facts;  and  most  assuredly  that  com- 
parison will  not  bear  out  the  allegation  of  increased  cor- 
ruption and  degeneracy,  between  the  age  of  Miltiades  and 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Athenian  history,  there  are  no  acts  which  attest  so  large 
a  measure  of  virtue  and  judgement  pervading  the  whole 
people,  as  the  proceedings  after  the  Four  Hundred  and 
after  the  Thirty.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  contemporaries 
of  Miltiades  would  have  been  capable  of  such  heroism;  for 
that  appellation  is  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  case.  I 
doubt  whether  they  would  have  been  competent  to  the 
steady  self-denial  of  retaining  a  large  sum  in  reserve 
during  the  time  of  peace,  both  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  after  the  peace  of  Nikias — or  of  keeping  back  the 
reserve  fund  of  1000  talents,  while  they  were  forced  year 
after  year  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  war 3 —  or  of 

■  Ariatophan.  Equit.  1316-1821.  by  Xerxes,  the  Athenians  did  in- 
*  lM>kr.,  Or.  XT.  De  Perm.  s.  170.  deed  forego  a  dividend  about  to 
'  Two  J9wn  before  the  invasion     be    distributed    to    each    of  tho 
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acting  upon  the  pradent,  yet  painfully  trying  policy  recom- 
mended by  Perikles,  so  as  to  sustain  an  annual  invasion 
without  either  going  out  to  fight  or  purchasing  peace  by 
ignominious  concessions.  If  bad  acts  such  as  Athens  com- 
mitted during  the  later  years  of  the  war,  for  example,  the 
massacre  of  the  Melian  population,  were  not  done  equally 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Miltiades,  this  did  not  arise  from 
any  superior  humanity  or  principle  on  their  part,  but  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  like  temptation, 
brought  upon  them  by  the  possession  of  imperial  power. 
The  condemnation  of  the  six  generals  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  if  we  suppose  the  same  conduct  on  their  part 
to  have  occurred iu 490  b.c.,  would  have  been  decreed  more 
rapidly  and  more  unceremoniously  than  it  was  actually 
decreed  in  406  b.c.  For  at  that  earlier  date  there  existed 
no  psephism  of  Kannonus,  surrounded  by  prescriptive 
respect-—no  Qraphe  Paranomon — no  such  habits  of 
established  deference  to  a  Dikastery  solemnly  sworn,  with 
full  notice  to  defendants  and  full  time  of  defence  measured 
by  the  water-glass — none  of  those  securities  which  a  long 
course  of  democracy  had  gradually  worked  into  the  public 
morality  of  every  Athenian,  and  which  (as  we  saw  in  a 
former  chapter)  interposed  a  serious  barrier  to  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  though  ultimately  overthrown  by  its  fierce- 
ness. A  far  less  violent  impulse  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  same  mischief  in  490  b.c.,  when  no  such  barriers 
existed.  Lastly,  if  we  want  a  measure  of  the  appreciating 
sentiment  of  the  Athenian  public,  towards  a  strict  and 
decorous  morality  in  the  narrow  sense,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  they  dealt  with  Nikias.  I  have  shown,  in  de- 
scribing the  Sicilian  expedition,  that  the  gravest  error 
which  the  Athenians  ever  committed,  that  which  ship- 
wrecked both  their  armament  at  Syracuse  and  their  power 
at  home,  arose  from  their  unmeasured  esteem  for  the 
respectable  and  pious  Nikias,  which  blinded  them  to  the 
gi'ossest   defects    of    generalship    and    public    conduct. 

citizens    out   of  the  silver  mines  self-denial  and  estimate  of  future 

of  Lsureium,    in    order    that   the  chances,   to  the    effort   of  paying 

iponey  might  be  applied  to  building  money  more  than  once  out  of  their 

'Of  triremes.    This  was  honourable  pockets,   in  order  that  they  might 

to  them   in   every  way:    but  it  is  leave  untouched   the   public  fund 

by  no  means  to  be  compared,   for  of  1000  talents. 

VOL.  VHL  If 
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DiBastrous  as  such  misjudgement  was,  it  counts  at  least 
as  a  proof  that  the  moral  corruption,  alleged  to  have  been 
operated  in  their  characters,  is  a  mere  fiction.  Nor  let  it 
be  supposed  that  the  nerve  and  resolution  which  once 
animated  the  combatants  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  had 
disappeared  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
On  the  contrary,  the  energetic  and  protracted  struggle  of 
Athens,  after  the  irreparable  calamity  at  Syracuse,  forms 
a  worthy  parallel  to  her  resistance  in  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
and  maintained  unabated  that  distinctive  attribute  which 
Ferikles  had  set  forth  as  the  main  foundation  of  her  glory 
— that  of  never  giving  way  before  misfortune.  *  Without 
any  disparagement  to  the  armament  at  Salamis,  we  may 
remark  that  the  patriotism  of  the  fleet  at  Samos,  which 
rescued  Athens  from  the  Four  Hundred,  was  equally 
devoted  and  more  intelligent;  and  that  the  burst  of  effort, 
which  sent  a  subsequent  fleet  to  victory  at  Arginusn,  was 
to  the  full  as  strenuous. 

If  then  we  survey  the  eighty-seven  years  of  Athenian 
history,  between  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the  renovation 
of  the  democracy  after  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  no  ground 
for  the  assertion,  so  often  made,  ofincreased  and  increasing 
moral  and  political  corruption.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
people  had  become  both  morally  and  politically  better^ 
and  that  their  democracy  had  worked  to  their  improve- 
ment. The  remark  made  by  Thucydides,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Korkyrsean  bloodshed — on  the  violent  and  reckless 
political  antipathies,  arising  out  of  the  confluence  of  ex- 
ternal warfare  with  internal  party-feud* — wherever  else 
it  may  find  its  application,  has  no  bearing  upon  Athens: 
the  proceedings  auer  the  Four  Hundred  and  after  the 

>  Thnoyd.  ii.  M—pwTt  S'   2vo|xa  it  were  the  cause  of  the  mischief^ 

fAijivTov  afttfiv  (tVjv  ic6Xtv)  ixouaav  and  as  if  it  were  to  he  found  in 

tv  Kctaiv  &v9pu>icoic,  8i&  t6  x«U  ^u)*.-  the  speeches  of  Thncydidfis,   i.  76» 

yopaic  |t^  (txtiv.  ▼.  106. 

*  Thucydidds    (iii.   82)    specifies        There  cannot  be  a  more  nnwar-^ 

irery  distinctly  the  oanse  to  which  ranted  assertion;  nor  can  a  learned 

he  ascrihes  the  bad  consequences  man  like  Brandis  he  ignorant,  that 

which  he  depicts.     He  makes  no  such    words    as    *'the    sophistical 

allusion  to  Sophists  or  sophistical  spirit"  (Der  sophistische  Oeist)  ar» 

teaching;  though  Brandis  (Oesch.  understood  hy  a  modem  reader  in 

derChr.BSm.  Philos.  i.  p.  618.  not.  f.)  a  sense   totally   different  from  ita 

in  *th«  aophistioal  spirit  of  true  Athenian  sense. 
of  ibtkt  time,"  m  if 
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Thirty,  prove  the  contrary.  And  while  Athens  may  thus 
be  vindicated  on  the  moral  side,  it  is  indisputable  that  her 
population  had  acquired  a  far  larger  range  of  ideas  and 
capacities  than  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  This  indeed  is  the  very  matter  of  fact  deplored 
by  Aristophanes,  and  admitted  by  those  writers,  who,  while 
denouncing  the  Sophists,  connect  such  enlarged  range  of 
ideas  with  the  dissemination  of  the  pretended  sophistical 

goison.  In  my  judgement,  not  only  the  charge  against  the 
ophists  as  poisoners,  but  even  the  existence  of  such  poison 
in  the  Athenian  system,  deserves  nothing  less  than  an  em- 
phatic denial. 

Let  us  examine  again  the  names  of  these  professional 
teachers,  beginning  with  Prodi kus,  one  of  the  ^  ^^^  _ 
most  renowned.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  read  the  Chofce 
the  well-known  fable  called  "The  Choice  of  Cereal 
Hercules,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  ever;^  book 
professing  to  collect  impressive  illustrations  of  elementary 
morality?  Who  does  not  know  that  its  express  purpose 
is,  to  kindle  the  imaginations  of  ^outh  in  favour  of  a  life 
of  labour  for  noble  objects,  and  against  a  life  of  indulgence? 
It  was  the  favourite  theme  on  which  Prodikus  lectured, 
and  on  which  he  obtained  the  largest  audience.  ^  If  it  be 
of  striking  simplicity  and  effect  even  to  a  modem  reader, 
how  much  more  powerfully  must  it  have  worked  upon  the 
audience  for  whose  belief  it  was  speciallv  adapted,  when 
set  off  by  the  oral  expansions  of  its  author !  Xenophon 
wondered  that  the  Athenian  Dikasts  dealt  with  Sokrates 
as  a  corrupt  or  of  youth:  Isokrates  wondered  that  a  portion 
of  the  public  made  the  like  mistake  about  himself:  and  I 
confess  my  wonder  to  be  not  less,  that  not  only  Aristopha- 
nes, ^  but  even  the  modern  writers  on  Grecian  philosophy, 
should  rank  Prodikus  in  the  same  unenviable  catalogue.  ^ 

>  Xenopb.  Memor.  iL  1.  21-34. —  vtaxal    of  Aristophanes— Meinekei 

Kal  np66ixo<  Si  6  0096^  iv  Ttj)  007-  Fragment.  Aristoph.  p.  1140. 

7pd|t|xaTi  T<p  fftpl  *HpaxXiouc,  Sittp  '  Upon  Prodikus   and  his    fable 

St)  xal  icXclaToic  iici6tixvutai,  called    the   ''Choice    of  Hercules," 

d>aauTU>«  Kcpi  x^«  apcTijc  aicofaivt-  Pro  essor    Maurice      remarks      at 

xai,  Ac.  follows   (Moral    and  Metaphysical 

Xenopbon    here   introduces  So-  Philosophy,   iv.  2.  1.  11.  p.  10'). — 

krat^s  himself  as  bestowing  much  <iThe   efTct  of  the  lesson  which  it 

praise  on  the  moral  teaobing   of  inculcates  is  good  or  evil,  accord- 

Prodikus.  iug  to  the  object  which  the  reader 

*  Bee  Fragment  iii.  of  the  Ta^Y)-  proposes  to  himself.    If  he  wishes 

it2 
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This  is  the  only  composition  *  remaining  from  him — indeed 
the  only   composition  remaining  from  any   one   of  the 


to  acquire  the  power  of  draining 
marshes  and  killing  noisome  beasts, 
all  must  bless  him  for  not  yielding 
to  the  voice  of  the  Goddess  of 
Pleasure.  If  he  merely  seeks  to 
be  the  strongest  of  men,  by  re- 
sisting the  enchantress,  it  might 
have  been  better  for  the  world  and 
for  himself,  that  he  should  have 
yielded  to  her  blandishments.  Mr. 
Grote  is  not  likely  to  have  for- 
gotten the  celebrated  paradox  of 
Gibbon  respecting  the  clergy— 
'That  their  virtues  are  more  danger- 
ous to  society  than  their  vices.* 
On  the  hypothesis  which  Gibbon  no 
doubt  adopted,  that  this  order  is 
divided  into  those  who  deny  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
dominion  over  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  those  who  yield  to 
animal  indulgence— his  dictum  may 
be  easily  admitted.  The  monk  who 
restrains  his  appetites  that  he  may 
be  more  followed  and  idolized  as 
a  confessor,  does  more  harm  to 
others,  is  probably  more  evil  in 
himself,  than  the  sleek  abbot  who 
is  given  up  to  his  hawks  and  hounds. 
The  principle  is  of  universal  ap- 
plication. We  must  know  whether 
Prodikus  departed  from  the  general 
rule  of  the  professorial  class,  by 
not  holding  out  political  power 
as  his  prize— before  we  can  pro- 
nounce him  a  useful  teacher,  be- 
cause he  taught  his  pupils  how 
they  might  obtain  the  bone  and 
nerve  of  Hercules'^" 

With  the  single  reserve  of  what 
Professor  Maurice  calls  *'the  gen- 
eral rule  of  the  professorial 
class,"  against  which  assertion  I 
liave  already  shown  cause  in  a 
previous  note— I  fully  admit  not 
mtraly  the  justice,  but  the  im- 
fOruttMi  of  his  general  remark 
tf»aMrlbtd«   I  neognise  no 


merit  in  self-denial,  unless  in  so 
far  as  the  self-denying  person  be- 
comes thereby  the  instrument  of 
increased  security  and  happiness 
to  others  or  to  himself— or  unless 
it  be  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  a  character  of  which  such  is  the 
general  result.  And  respecting 
Prodikus  himself,  I  willingly  ac- 
cept the  challenge.  He  marks  out, 
in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic 
manner,  the  achievement  of  good 
to  others,  and  the  acquisition  of 
esteem  from  others,  as  going 
together,  and  constituting  in  com- 
bination the  prise  for  which  the 
youthful  Herakies  is  exhorted  to 
struggle— tiTt  0:e6  ^IXwv  e^^tXttc 
dYaicao9ai,  too?  9IX0U;  eucpftTT^ttov* 
cixt  uico  Tivoc  ic6Xeu>c  tici4u}&sic  tifAoi- 
oOat,  Tigv  icoXiv  u>9cX7)T3ov*  tixi  dnh 
T^«*EXXa6oc  itdsijc  a£ioi«  in*  dp«T^ 
Bau|xdCt99«ii  TJ)v  *EXXd8a  Tctipariov 
to  icoittv,  Ac.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1,  28). 
I  select  these  few  words,  but  the 
whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  fable 
is  similar. 

Indeed,  the  very  selection  of 
Herakl6s  as  an  ideal  to  be  follow- 
ed, is  of  itself  a  proof  that  the 
Sophist  did  not  intend  to  point 
out  the  acquisition  of  personal 
dominion  and  pre-eminence,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  naturally  sprang 
from  services  rendered, as  the  grand 
prize  to  be  contended  for  by  his 
pupils.  For  HerakUs  is,  in  Greek 
conception,  the  type  of  those  who 
work  for  others— one  condemned 
by  his  destiny  to  achieve  great, 
diflBcult,  and  unrewarded  expl  its 
at  the  bidding  of  another  (Suidas 
and  Diogenianus,  vi.  7,  under  the 
words  TKTpotfii  YtYOva;— titl  ttov 
&XXotc  irovot>7TU>v,  Ac.) 

'  Xenophon  gives  only  the  sub- 
stance of  Prodikus's  lecture,  not 
his  exact  words.  But  he  gives  what 
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Sophists,  excepting  the  thesis  of  Qorgias  above  noticed.  It 
serves,  not  merely  as  a  vindication  of  f  rodikus  against  such 
reproach,  but  also  as  a  warning  against  implicit  confidence 
in  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  Plato — which  include  Prodikus 
as  well  as  the  other  Sophists — and  in  the  doctrines  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sophists  generally,  in  order 
that  Sokrates  may  confute  them.  The  commonest  candour 
would  teach  us,  that  if  a  polemical  writer  of  dialogue 
chooses  to  put  indefensible  doctrine  into  the  mouth  of  the 
opponent,  we  oucht  to  be  cautious  of  condemning  the  latter 
upon  such  very  dubious  proof. 

Welcker  and  other  modern  authors  treat  Prodikus  as 
"the  most  innocent"  of  the  Sophists,  and  except  protagoraa 
him  from  the  sentence  which*  they  pass  upon  —real 
the  class  generally.    Let  us  see  therefore  what  Exhibited 
Plato  himself  says  about  the  rest  of  them,  and  first  of  him  by 
about  Protagoras.  If  it  were  not  the  established  ^***®' 
practice  with  readers  of  Plato  to  condemn  Protagoras 
beforehand,  and  to  put,  upon  every  passage  relating  to 
him,  not  only  a    sense  as  bad  as  it  will  bear,  but  much 
worse  than  it  will  fairly  bear — they  would  probably  carry 
away  very  different  inferences  from  the  Platonic  dialogue 
called  by  that  Sophist's  name,  and  in  which  he  is  made  to 
bear  a  chief  part.   That  dialogue  is  itself  enough  to  prove 
that  Plato  did  not  conceive  Protagoras  either  as  a  corrupt, 
or  unworthy,  or  incompetent  teacher.    The  course  of  the 
dialogue  exhibits  him  as  not  master  of  the  theory  of 
ethics,  and  unable  to  solve  various  difficulties  with  which 
that  theory  is  expected  to  grapple;  moreover,  as  no  match 
for  Sokrates  in  dialectics,  which  Plato  considered  as  the 
only  efficient  method  of  philosophical  investigation.    In 
so  lar  therefore  as  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  science 
or  theory  upon  which  rules  of  art,  or  the  precepts  bearing 
on   practice,   repose,  disqualifies  a  teacher  from  giving 
instruction  in  such  art  or  practice — to  that  extent  Prota- 
goras is  exposed  as  wanting.    And  if  an  expert  dialectician. 


may  be  called  the  whole  substance, 
to  that  we  can  appreciate  the  scope 
as  well  as  the  handling  of  the 
author.  We  cannot  say  the  same 
of  an  extract  given  (in  the  Pseudo- 
Platonic  Dialogue  Azioohns,  c.  7, 8) 
flrom  a  lecture  said  to  have  been 
delivered  by  Prodikas— respecting 


the  miseries  of  human  life  per- 
vading all  the  various  professions 
and  occupations.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  out  distinctly  either  how 
much  really  belongs  to  Prodikus, 
or  what  was  his  scope  and  purpose, 
if  any  such  lecture  was  really  de« 
livered. 
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like  Plato,  had  passed  Isokrates  or  Quintilian,  or  the 
large  majority  of  teachers  past  or  present,  through  a 
similar  cross-examination  as  to  the  theory  of  their 
teaching — an  ignorance  not  Um  manifest  than  that  of 
Protagoras  would  be  brought  out.  The  antithesis  which 
Plato  sets  forth,  in  so  many  of  his  dialogues,  between 
precept  or  practice,  accompanied  by  full  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  from  which  it  must  be  deduced,  if  its 
rectitude  be  disputed — and  unscientific  practice,  without 
any  such  power  of  deduction  or  defence — is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  his  speculations:  he  exhausts  his 
genius  to  render  it  conspicuous  in  a  thousand  indirect 
ways,  and  to  shame  his  readers,  if  possible,  into  the  loftier 
and  more  rational  walk  of  thought.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  say  of  a  man,  that  he  does  not  know  the  theory  of  what 
he  teaches,  or  of  the  way  in  which  he  teaches;  it  is  another 
thing  to  say,  that  he  actually  teaches  that  which  scientific 
theory  would  not  prescribe  as  the  best;  it  is  a  third  thing, 
ffraver  than  both,  to  say  that  his  teaching  is  not  only 
below  the  exigences  of  science,  but  even  corrupt  and 
demoralising.  Now  of  these  three  points,  it  is  the  first 
only  which  Flato  in  his  dialogue  makes  out  against  Prota- 
goras: even  the  second,  he  neither  affirms  nor  insinuates; 
and  as  to  the  third,  not  only  he  never  glances  at  it,  even 
indirectly,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  the  discourse  suggests 
a  directly  contrary  conclusion.  As  if  sensible  that  when  an 
eminent  opponent  was  to  be  depicted  as  puzzled  and  irrit- 
ated by  superior  dialectics,  it  was  but  common  fairness  to 
set  forth  his  distinctive  merits  also — Plato  gives  a  fable, 
and  expository  harangue,  from  the  mouth  of  J?rotagoras,i 
upon  the  question  whether  virtue  is  teachable.  This 
harangue  is,  in  my  judgement,  very  striking  and  in- 
structive; and  so  it  would  have  been  probably  accounted, 
if  commentators  had  not  read  it  with  a  pre-established 
persuasion  that  whatever  came  from  the  lips  of  a  Sophist 
must  be  either  ridiculous  or  immoral.  >  It  is  the  only  part 

'  Plato,    Protagoras,    p.   820   D.  and    others— and    a   sensibility   to 

o.  11   et  teg.,   especially  p.  889  D,  esteem    or  reproach  from    others, 

wliere  Protagoras  lays  it  down  that  He  lays  these  fundamental  attri- 

no  man  is  fit  to   be  a  member  of  bnies  down  as  what  a  good  ethical 

A  tocial  eommunity   who  has  not  theory  must  assume  or  exact  in 

la  hia  bosom  both  Sixi)  and  al8u>c  erery  man. 

— tiMbt.  If,  a  tonse  of  reciprocal  ob-  *  Of  the  unjust  asperity  and  con- 

UgattMi  aad  rig ht  botween  himself  tempt    with    which    the  Platonic 
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of  Plato's  works  wherein  any  account  is  rendered  of  the 
growth  of  that  floating,  uncertified,  self-propagating,  hody 
of  opinion,  upon  which  the  cross-examining  analysis  of 
Sokrates  is  hrought  to  bear — as  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

Protagoras  professes  to  teach  his  pupils  ^good  counsel" 
in  their  domestic  and  family  relations,  as  well  as  how  to 
speak  and  act  in  the  most  e£fective  manner  for  the  weal  of 
the  city.  Since  this  comes  from  Protagoras,  the  comment- 
ators of  Plato  pronounce  it  to  be  miserable  morality:  but 
it  coincides,  almost  to  the  letter,  with  that  which  Isokrai^s 
describes  himself  as  teaching,  a  generation  afterwards,  and 
substantially  even  with  that  which  Xenophon  represents  So- 
krates as  teaching:  nor  is  it  easy  to  set  forth,  in  a  few  words,  a 
larger  scheme  of  practical  duty.  i     And  if  the  measure  of 

commentators  treat  the  Sophists,  sought  the  society  of  Sokratfts,  o&/ 

see  a  specimen  in  Ast,  Ueber  Pla-  'vs  SirjfiiTjYopixol  ^  $ixatvixoi  Yivoiyro, 

tons  Leben  nnd  Scbriften,  p.  70,  71  dXX*  iva  xaXoi  Tt  xdYaOoi  7tv6|«.tvet, 

— where  he  comments  on  Protagoras  x«l  otx«|>  xotl  olxitaic  xotl  olxstoic  xal 

and  this  fable.  9U0H  xol  it6kei  xol  icoXiTaic  iuvatvxo 

*  Protagoras  says— To  Si  fi&Orj|jid  xaXu><    XP^^^'^    (Memor.  1.  2,  48). 

cotiv,  au^ouXiae   ictpi  Tt  Ttuv  olxeiwv  Again,  i.  2, 64— <l>avep^c  ^v  2u)xpdTy]< 

oitu)<   &v    dpiaxa    ttjv    aurou   oixtav  tu>v  ouv6vtu)v  tooc  itovrjpac  tKi6o|Al«< 

Sioixol,    xai   ictpt  TU)v    Tij«   icoXsux,  ix^vTotc,  touTtDv  piiv  icauu>v,  T^?8i 

Intii^   TO    T^«   ffoXeux    6o*«Td)TaTo<  xaX  XlaTt]c  v«l  |AtTaXoitptaTd- 

tTv]  xal  RpetTTCiv  xal  Xi^eiv.   (Plato,  tt)c   AptT^?,   i    icAXeic  Tt  xal 

Protagoras,  c.  9,  p.  SIS  B.)  01x01  to  olxouoi,  itpoxptictuv  tict- 

A    similar     description    of    the  6u|jLtiv.    Compare  also  i.  6,   16;   ii. 

moral   teaching  of  Protagoras  and  1,  19;  iv.  1,  2;  iv.  5,  10. 

the  other  Sophists,  yet  comprising  When   we    perceive   how    much 

a  still  larger  range  of  duties,  to-  analogy  Xenophon  establishes— so 

wards  parents,  friends,  and  fellow-  far  as    regards  practical   precept, 

citizens  in  their  private  capacities  apart  from  theory  or  method— ba- 

— is  given   in  Plato,  Meno.  p.  91  tween  Sokratds,  Protagoras,  Pro* 

B.  E.  dikus,  ic,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 

Isokratds  describes  the  education  the  representations    of  the   com- 

which  he  wished  to  convey  almost  mentators  respecting  the  Sophists: 

in  the  same  words ^Touc  td  ToiaoTS  see  Stallbaum,  Proleg.  ad  Platon. 

jiavCldvovTac  xal   |xtXtTu>yTa<   t^   (Lv  Menon.     p.    8.     <*£tenim     virtutis 

X9tl  t6v  iSiov  otxov  xal  Td  xoivd  Td  nomen,  cum  propter  ambit  As  magni* 

T^c  icdXtu><  xaXu><  Sioixr^oouaiv,  tt>v  tudinem  valde  esset  ambiguum  et 

ittp  Ivtxa  xal  xovrjTcov  xai  91X03091)-  obscumm,     SophistSB    interpreta- 

Ttov  xal  icdvTa  icpaxTiov   iati  (Or.  bantnr  sic,   at,  missi  vera  hone* 

XV.  Be  Permutat.  s.  304:  compare  statis  et  probitatis  vi,    unice   da 

289).  pmdentili  civili  ac  domesticli  cogi- 

Xenophon  also  describes,  almost  tari    vellent,    eoque   roodo    totam 

in  the  same  words,  the  teaching  virtntem  ad  caUidum  guoddam  uti- 

of  Sokrates.     Kriton  and  otben  litaiitvetprivatim  vel  pnhlicecona^" 
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practical  duty,  which  Protagoras  devoted  himself  to  teach, 
was  thus  serious  and  extensive,  even  the  fraction  of  theory 
assigned  to  him  in  his  harangue,  includes  some  points 
better  than  that  of  Plato  himself.  For  Plato  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  Ethical  End,  to  each  individual,  as 
comprising  nothing  more  than  his  own  permanent  happiness 
and  moral  health ;  and  in  this  very  dialogue,  he  introduces 
SokratSs  as  maintaining  virtue  to  consist  only  in  a  right 
calculation  of  a  man's  own  personal  happiness  and  misery. 
But  here  we  find  Protagoras  speaking  in  a  way  which 
implies  a  larger,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  juster  appreciation 
of  the  Ethical  End,  as  including  not  only  reference  to  a 
man's  own  happiness,  but  also  obligations  towards  the 
happiness  of  others.  Without  at  all  agreeing  in  the  harsh 
terms  of  censure  which  various  critics  pronounce  upon  that 
theory  which  Sokrates  is  made  to  set  forth  in  the  Hatonic 
Protagoras,  I  consider  his  conception  of  the  Ethical  End 
essentially  narrow  and  imperfect,  not  capable  of  being 
made  to  serve  as  basis  for  deduction  of  the  best  ethical 
precepts.  Yet  such  is  the  prejudice  with  which  the 
history  of  the  Sophists  has  been  written,  that  the  com- 
mentators on  Plato  accuse  the  Sophists  of  having  originated 
what  they  ignorantly  term  "the  base  theorjr  of  utility,** 
here  propounded  by  SokratSs  himself;  complimenting  the 
latter  on  having  set  forth  those  larger  views  which  in  this 
dialogue  belong  only  to  Protagoras.  ^ 

quendm  artificium  revocarent" 2p(I>v,  ic.    (iii.  4,  12):  see  also  his 

"Pervidit  hano  opinionis  iatius  per-  GBconomio.  xi.  10. 

versitaiem,    ejusqut    iurpitudinem  '  Stallbaum,      Prolegomena    ad 

intimo  sensit  pectore,  yir  Sanctis-  Platonis  Menonem,  p.  9.    "Etenira 

simi  animi,    Socrates,"  Ac.    Stall-  SopbistK,    qnum  yirtutis  exercita- 

baum  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  tionem    et   ad   utilitates   externas 

in  his  Prolegomena   to  the  Prota-  referrent,   et  facultate  qnftdam  at- 

goras,  p.  10,  11 ;  and  to  the  Euthy-  que  consuetudino  ejus,  quod  utile 

derons,  p.  81,  82.  yideretur,  reperiendi,   absolvi  sta- 

Thos«  who,   like   these   censors  tuerent^Socrates  ipse,  rejectft,  uti- 

on  the  Sophists,   think  it  hase  to  litatia  turpitudine^  vim  naturamque 

fecommend    virtuous    conduct   by  virtutis  unice  ad   id  quod  bonum 

tiio  mutual  security    and  comfort  honestumqueest,reTOcavit;  voluit- 

which   it  procures   to   all  parties  que  esse  in  eo,utqui8  recti  bonique 

■nut  be  prepared  to  condemn  on  sensn  ac  scieniii  polleret,  ad  quam 

tko  same  ground  a  large  portion  tanquam  ad   certissimam  normam 

•f  Wbmt  it  aaid  by  SokratAs  through-  atque  regulam  actiones  suae  omnea 

opt  tko  Xomorabill*  of  Xenophon,  dirigeret  atque  poneret." 

MrofpivM  xvtf  ol«ovo|iix«oy  iv-  Whoeyer  will  compare  this  criti* 
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So  far  as  concerns  Protagoras,  therefore,  the  evidence 
of  Plato  himself  may  be  produced  to  show  that  Hippias  of 
he  was  not  a  corrupt  teacher,  but  a  worthy  com-  ehs— how 
panion  of  Prodikus  ;  worthy  also  of  that  which  sented^by*' 
we  know  him  to  have  enjoyed — the  society  and  JPiato. 
conversation  of  Perikles.  Let  us  now  examine  what  Plato 
says  about  a  third  Sophist — Hippias  of  Elis ;  who  figures 
both  in  the  dialogues  called  'Protagoras/  and  in  two  distinct 

cism  with  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  861  D.    Ha    says  in    reply  to    the 

c.  86,    87— especially    p.   867   B.—  question    of    Sokratds  —  Oux    olSot 

wherein   Sokratds   identifies   good  inXux;  out<uCi  tu^  ot»  tptorac,  tl  i{iot 

with  pleasure  and  eyil  with  pain,  dicoxpitsov    taxtv,    (5;    xa    f)6ca    t« 

and    wherein    he    considers    right  dTa8qi   cariv  fiicavta  xal    xa    dvtvpoc 

oondact  to  consist   in  justly  cal-  xaxa*  dXXd  (xot  8oxti  o6  {tdvov  icpoc 

cnlating  the  items  of  pleasure  and  tijv  vuv  dicoxpiotv  e(i.ol  da^aXioTspov 

pain  one  against  the  other — f|  {is-  sTvat  diroxptvaaOat,  dXXd  xal  icpoc 

TpijTix'j)  Tiyvt]— will   be  astonished  ndv tqc  to  v  d  XXov  f)loy  t6v  i(x6v, 

how  a  critic  on  Plato  could  write  Srt  iorl  ftiv  d  tujv  v)8iu>v  oOx  ivxiv 

what  is  aboYC  cited.    I  am  &ware  dYaGd.iari  dt  au  xal  &  tG)^  dvtapwv 

that  there  are  other  parts  of  Plato's  o5x  iom  xaxd,   sati  6e  a  tarxt,   xal 

dialogues  in  which   he   maintains  xpltov   &    oOfisTspa,   ouxt  xaxd  oOx* 

a  doctrine  different  from  that  just  dyaOd. 

alluded  to.  Accordingly  Stallbaum  There  is  something  peculiarly 
(in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Prota>  striking  in  this  appeal  of  Prota- 
goras, p.  80)  contends  that  Plato  goras  to  his  whole  past  life,  as 
is  here  setting  forth  a  doctrine  not  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to 
his  own,  but  is  reasoning  on  the  admit  what  he  evidently  looked 
principles  of  Protagoras,  for  the  upon  as  a  laae  theory,  as  Stall- 
purpose  of  entrapping  and  con-  baum  pronounces  it  to  be.  Tet  tbo 
founding  him— '^Quse  bic  de  fortitu-  latter  actually  ventures  to  take  it 
dine  disserunter,  ea  item  cavendum  away  from  Sokratfts,  who  not  only 
est  ne  protenus  pro  decreiis  mere  propounds  it  confidently,  but  rea- 
Platonicis  habeantur.  Disputat  sons  it  out  in  a  clear  and  forciblo 
enim  Socrates  pleraque  omnia  ad  manner — and  of  fastening  it  on 
mentem  ips'.ns  Protagorse,  ita  Protagoras,  who  first  disclaims  it 
quidera  nt  eum  per  suam  ipsius  and  then  only  admits  it  under 
rationem  in  fraudem  et  errorem  reserve  I  I  deny  the  theory  to  be 
inducat."  base  though  I  think  it  an  imperfect 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  vindi-  theory  of  ethics.  But  8tallbaum» 
cats  Plato  against  the  disgrace  of  who  calls  it  so,  was  bound  to  be 
so  dishonest  a  spirit  of  argumen-  doubly  careful  in  looking  into  his 
tation  as  that  which  Stallbaum  proof  before  he  ascribed  it  to  any 
ascribes  to  him.  Plato  most  cer-  one.  What  makes  the  case  worse, 
tainly  does  not  reason  here  upon  is  that  he  fastens  it  not  only  on 
the  doctrines  or  principles  of  Pro-  Protagoras,  but  on  the  Sophists 
tagoras :  for  the  latter  begins  by  collectively,  by  that  monstrous 
positively  denying  the  doctrine,  fiction  which  treats  them  as  a 
and  is  only  brought  to  admit  it  in  doctrinal  sect. 
»  very  qualified  manner— c.  36.  p. 


\ 
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dialogues  known  by  the  titles  of  Hippias  Major  and  Minor*. 
Hippias  is  represented  as  distinguished  for  the  wide  ranffo 
of  nis  accomplishments,  of  which  in  these  dialogues  he 
ostentatiously  boasts.  He  could  teach  astronomy,  geo- 
metry, and  arithmetic — which  subjects  Protagoras  censured 
him  for  enforcing  too  much  upon  his  pupils ;  so  little  did 
these  Sophists  agree  in  any  one  scheme  of  doctrine  or 
education.  Besides  this,  he  was  a  poet,  a  musician,  an 
expositor  of  the  poets,  and  a  lecturer  with  a  large  stock 
of  composed  matter — on  subjects  moral,  political,  and  even 
legendary — treasured  up  in  a  very  retentive  memory.  He 
was  a  citizen  much  employed  as  envoy  by  his  fellow-citizens : 
to  crown  all,  his  manual  dexterity  was  such  that  he  profess- 
ed to  have  made  with  his  own  hands  all  the  attire  and 
ornaments  which  he  wore  on  his  person.  If,  as  is  sufficiently 
probable,  he  was  a  vain  and  ostentatious  man — defects 
not  excluding  an  useful  and  honourable  career — we  must 
at  the  same  time  give  him  credit  for  a  variety  of  acquisi- 
tions such  as  to  explain  a  certain  measure  of  vanity.  ^  The 
style  in  which  Plato  handles  Hippias  is  very  different  from 
that  in  which  he  treats  Protagoras.  It  is  full  of  sneer  and 
contemptuous  banter,  insomuch  that  even  Stallbaum,^  after 
having  repeated  a  great  many  times  that  this  was  a  vile 
Sophist  who  deserved  no  better  treatment,  is  forced  to 
admit  that  the  petulance  is  carried  rather  too  far,  and  to 
suggest  that  the  dialogue  must  have  been  a  juvenile  work 
of  Plato.  Be  this  as  it  may  amidst  so  much  unfriendly 
handling,  not  only  we  find  no  imputation  against  Hippias 
of  having  preached  a  low  or  corrupt  morality,  but  Plato 
inserts  that  which  furnishes  good,  though  indirect,  proof 
of  the  contrary.  For  Hippias  is  made  to  say  that  he  had 
already  delivered,  and  was  about  to  deliver  again,  a  lecture 
composed  by  himself  with  great  care,  wherein  he  enlarged 
upon  the  aims  and  pursuits  which  a  young  man  ought  to 
follow.  The  scheme  of  his  discourse  was,  that  after  the 
capture  of  Troy,  the  youthful  Neoptolemus  was  introduced 
as  asking  the  advice  of  Nestor  about  his  own  future  con- 
duct ;  in  reply  to  which,  Nestor  sets  forth  to  him  what  was 
the  plan  of  life  incumbent  on  a  young  man  of  honourable 
aspirations,  and  unfolds  to  him  the  full  details  of  regulated 

'  See  about  Hippias,  Plato,  Pro*  83;  Plato,  Hipp.  Minor,  o.  10.  p. 

tagoras,  o.  9.  p.  318  £;  Stallbaum,  868  B. 

Prolegom.  ad  Platon.  Hipp.  Maj.  *  Btallbanm,    Proleg.    ad    Plat, 

p.  U7  $€q. ;   Cicero,  de  Orator,  iii.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  160. 
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and  virtuous  conduct  by  which  it  ought  to  be  filled  up. 
The  selection  of  two  such  names,  among  the  most  venerated 
in  all  Grecian  legend,  as  monitor  and  pupil;  is  a  stamp 
clearly  attesting  the  vein  of  sentiment  which  animated  the 
composition.  Morality  preached  by  Nestor  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Neoptolemus,  might  possibly  be  too  high  for 
Athenian  practice;  but  most  certainly  it  would  not  err 
on  the  side  of  corruption,  selfishness,  or  over-indulgence. 
We  may  fairly  presume  that  this  discourse  composed  by 
Hippias  would  not  be  unworthy,  in  spirit  and  purpose,  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  'The  Choice  of  Hercules,*  nor  its 
author  by  that  of  Frodikus  as  a  moral  teacher. 

The  dialogue  entitled  'Gorgias'  in  Plato,  is  carried  on 
by  Sokrates  with  three  difi^erent  persons  one  Gorgias 
after  the  other — Gorgias,  Polus  and  Kallikles.  P61u8,  and 
Gorgias  (of  Leontini  in  Sicily),  as  a  rhetorical  Ka^J^^***' 
teacher,  acquired  greater  celebrity  than  any  man  ofhis 
time,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war :  his  abundant  powers 
of  illustration,  his  florid  ornaments,  his  artificial  structure 
of  sentences  distributed  into  exact  antithetical  fractions 
— all  spread  a  new  fashion  in  the  art  of  speaking,  which 
for  the  time  was  very  popular,  but  afterwards  became 
discredited.  If  the  line  could  be  clearly  drawn  between 
rhetors  und  sophists,  Gorgias  ought  rather  to  be  ranked 
with  the  former.  1  In  the  conversation  with  Gorgias, 
Sokrates  exposes  the  fallacy  and  imposture  of  rhetoric  and 
rhetorical  teaching,  as  cheating  an  ignorant  audience  into 
persuasion  without  knowledge,  and  as  framed  to  satisfy  the 
passing  caprice,  without  any  regard  to  the  permanent 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  people.  Whatever  real 
inculpation  may  be  conveyed  in  these  arguments  against  a 
rhetorical  teacher,  Gorgias  must  bear  in  common  with 
Isokrates  and  Quintilian,  and  under  the  shield  of  Aristotle. 
But  save  and  except  rhetorical  teaching,  no  dissemination 
of  corrupt  morality  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Plato :  who  in- 
deed treats  him  with  a  degree  of  respect  which  surprises 
the  commentators.  2 

The  tone  of  the  dialogue  changes  materially  when  it 
passes  to  P61us  and  Kallikles,  the  former  of  Doctrine 
whom  is  described  as  a  writer  on  rhetoric,  and  advanced 
probably   a  teacher  also.*      There    is   much   ^^    *^'**' 

'  Plato,   Menon,  p.   96  A;  FoM     yan    Prinsterer    and    Stallbanm— 
De  QiOTgi%  Leontino,  p.  27  8eq.  Stallbanm  ad  Platon.  Oorg.  c.  1. 

*  See  the  obserYations  of  Groen        '  Plato,  Gorgias,  o.  17.  p.  462  B. 
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insolence  in  P61ub,  and  no  small  asperity  in  Sokrates.  Yet 
the  former  maintains  no  arguments  which  justify  the 
charge  of  immorality  against  himself  or  his  fellow-teachers* 
He  defends  the  tastes  and  sentiments  common  to  every 
man  in  Greece,  and  shared  even  hy  the  most  estimable 
Athenians — Perikles,  Nikias,  and  Aristokrates ,  *  while 
Sokrates  prides  himself  on  standing  absolutely  alone,  and 
having  no  support  except  from  his  irresistible  dialectics^ 
whereby  he  is  sure  of  extorting  reluctant  admission  from 
his  adversary.  How  far  Sokrates  may  be  right,  I  do  not 
now  inquire:  it  is  sufficient  that  Polus,  standing  as  he  does 
amidst  company  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  irreproach* 
able,  cannot  be  fairly  denounced  as  a  poisoner  of  the 
youthful  mind. 

Folus  presently  hands  over  the  dialogue  to  Kallikles^ 
DoctHne  who  is  here  represented,  doubtless,  as  laying 
J'^v^nced  down  doctrines  openly  and  avowedly  anti-sociaL 
kwt-  *  He  distinguishes  between  the  law  of  nature  and 
antisocial,  the  law  (both  written  and  unwritten,  for  the 
Greek  word  substantially  includes  both)  of  society* 
According  to  the  law  of  nature  (Kallikles  says)  the  strong 
man — the  better  or  more  capable  man — puts  forth  his 
strength  to  the  full  for  his  own  advantage,  without  limit 
or  restraint;  overcomes  the  resistance  which  weaker  men 
are  able  to  offer;  and  seizes  for  himself  as  much  as  he 
pleases  of  the  matter  of  enjoyment.  He  has  no  occasion 
to  restrain  any  of  his  appetites  or  desires;  the  more 
numerous  and  pressing  they  are,  so  much  the  better  for 
him — since  his  power  affords  him  the  means  of  satiating 
them  all.  The  many,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  weak^ 
must  be  content  witn  that  which  he  leaves  them,  and  submit 
to  it  as  best  they  can.  This  (Kallikles  says)  is  what 
actually  happens  in  a  state  of  nature;  this  is  what  is 
accounted  just,  as  is  evident  by  the  practice  of  independ- 
ent communities,  not  included  in  one  common  political 
society,  towards  each  other;  this  is  justice,  by  nature,  or 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  27.  p.  472  A.  o'J?    l\i\    oUl«,    y\   fiXXij   fSMf^iHZKtt, 

Kal  vuv  (says  Sokratds)  ncpl  u>v  au  ^vxiva  &v  pouX^  tuiv  ivOifie  txXi^a- 

X^lfKiC  6XiY0u  aoi  icivxe^  aufx^i^aouac  aQai.    'A  XX*   tY«i>  ffoi  tlc<&v  o6x 

tauxa   AOi]vaioi  xal  ^ivoi— ftotpTupiQ-  6(xoXo7tt> 'Ey«>  84  fiv  (iiq  o« 

ffoool  ffoi,  tiv  f«.«v  f)ouX^,   Nixtac  6  autov  llv«  6vTa|AdpTUpa  icapd9)ru>* 

Nixi]p9Tou  xal  oi  aSsXfot  t«.KT   aOtou  |<.si  6|&oXoYo0vTa  icspl  u>v  XiY'*>t  ^^^i"* 

— 4av    hk    pouX^,    'AptoToxpaT7)<    6  oT|4ai    &|iov    X^yo'j    {tot   icticcpdv9aw 

SwXXUo-4av  Ik  poOX^,  ^  DtpixXi-  ncpl  J)v  dv    fi|*W  6  XoY©?  i. 
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according  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  when  men  come  into 
society,  all  this  is  reversed.  The  majority  of  individuals 
know  very  well  that  they  are  weak,  and  that  their  only 
chance  of  security  or  comfort  consists  in  establishing  laws 
to  restrain  the  strong  man,  reinforced  by  a  moral  sanction 
of  praise  and  blame  devoted  to  the  same  general  end.  They 
catch  him  like  a  young  lion  whilst  his  mind  is  yet  tender, 
and  fascinate  him  by  talk  and  training  into  a  disposition 
conformable  to  that  measure  and  equalily  which  the  law 
enjoys.  Here,  then,  is  justice  according  to  the  law  of 
society;  a  factitious  system  built  up  by  the  many  for  their 
own  protection  and  happiness,  to  the  subversion  of  the  law 
of  nature,  which  arms  the  strong  man  with  a  right  to  en- 
croachment and  license.  Let  a  fair  opportunity  occur,  and 
the  favourite  of  nature  will  be  seen  to  kick  off  his  harness, 
tread  down  tlie  laws,  break  through  the  magic  circle  of 
opinion  around  him,  and  stand  forth  again  as  lord  and 
master  of  the  many;  regaining  that  glorious  position  which 
nature  has  assigned  to  him  as  his  right.  Justice  by  nature 
— and  justice  by  law  and  society — are  thus,  according  to 
Kallikles,  not  only  distinct,  but  mutually  contradictory. 
He  accuses  Sokrates  of  having  jumbled  the  two  together 
in  his  argument.  ^ 

It  has  been  contended  by  many  authors,  that  this  anti- 
social reasoning  (true  enough,  in  so  far  as  it  Kaiiikid* 
states  simple  2  matter  of  fact  and  probability —   i*  not  a 
immoral,  in  so  far  as  it  erects  the  power  of  the  ^^p***"*;      . 
strong  man  into  a  right;  and  inviting  many  comments,  if  I 
could  find  a  convenient  place  for  them)  represents  the 
morality  commonly  and  publicly  taught  by  the  persons 
called    Sophists    at    Athens. 3      I   deny    this    assertion 

'  This  doctrine  asserted  by  Ealli-  there  was  no  such  thing  aa  juatic$ 

kUs  will  be  found  in  Plato,   Gor-  by  nature^    but  only  by   law   and 

gi&B,  c.  39,  40,  pp.  483,  484.  convention.    But  the  affirmation  of 

*  See    the    same     matter-of-fact  Ealliklds  is  the  direct  contrary  of 

strongly  stated  by  Sokrat6s  in  the  that  which  Schleiermacher  ascribes 

Hemorab.  of  Xenophon,  ii.l,  13.  to  Aristippns.    EallikUs  not  only 

'  Schleiermacher   (in  the  Prole-  does  not  deny  justice  by  nature, 

^omena    to  his   translation  of  the  but  affirms   it  in  the  most  direct 

Theaetetus,  p.  183)  represents  that  manner— explains  what  it  is,  that  it 

Plato  intended  to  refute  Aristippus  consists  in  the  right  of  the  strongest 

in  the  person  of  Kalliklds;   which  man  to  make  use   of  his  strength 

supposition  he  sustains  by  remark-  without  any  regard  to  others— and 

ing  that  Aristippus   affirmed   that  puts  it  abore  the  justice   of  law 
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emphatically.  Even  if  I  had  no  other  evidence  to  sustain 
my  denial,  except  what  has  been  already  extracted  from 
the  unfriendly  writings  of  Plato  himself,  respecting  Pro- 
tagoras and  Hippias — with  what  we  know  from  Xenophon 
about  Prodikus — I  should  consider  my  case  made  out  as 
vindicating  the  Sophists  generally  from  such  an  accusation. 
If  refutation  to  the  doctrine  of  Kallikles  were  needed,  it 
would  be  obtained  quite  as  efficaciously  from  Prodikus  and 
Protagoras  as  from  Sokrates  and  Plato. 

But  this  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  the  vindication. 

First,  Kallikles  himself  is  iK>t  a  Sophist,  nor  repre- 
sented by  Plato  as  such.  He  is  a  young  Athenian  citizen, 
of  rank  and  station,  belonging  to  the  deme  Acharnse ;  he  is 
intimate  with  other  young  men  of  condition  in  the  city, 
has  recently  entered  into  active  political  life,  and  bends 
his  whole  soul  towards  it;  he  disparages  philosophy,  and 
speaks  with  utter  contempt  about  the  Sophists.  ^  if  then 
it  were  even  just  (which  I  do  not  admit)  to  infer  from 
opinions  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  Sophist,  that  the  same 
were  held  by  another  or  by  all  of  them — it  would  not  be 
the  less  unjust  to  draw  the  like  inference  from  opinions 

and  society,  in  respect  to  authority,  refer  to,  charges  certain  -wise  men 

Bitter  and  Brandis  are  yet  more  — -aofo^c  IStcbtac  rt  xal  notif]ta<  (he 

incorrect   in  their  accusations  of  does  not  mention  Sophists)— with 

the  Sophists,   founded   upon  this  wickedness,    hut    on   the   ground 

same   doctrine.     The  former  says  directly  opposite ;  hecause  they  did 

(p.  681)— "It  is  afBrmed  as  a  com-  acknowledge  a  right  by  nature,   of 

mon  tenet  of  the  Sophists— there  greater  authority  than  the  right  laid 

it  no  right  by  nature,   but  only  doton  6y  the  legislator;  and  because 

by  conyention:*  compare  Brandis,  they   encouraged  pupils  to  follow 

p.  621.    The  yery  passages  to  which  this  supposed  right  of  nature,  dis- 

these  writers  refer,  as  far  as  they  obeying  the  law;  interpreting  the 

proye  anything,  proye  the  contrary  right   of  nature  as  Kalliklds  does 

of  what  they  assert:   and  Preller  in  the  GorgiasI 

actually  imputes  the  contrary  tenets  Teachers   are    thus   branded    as 

to  the  Sophists  (Histor.  Philosoph.  wicked  men  by  Bitter  and  Brandis, 

o.  4.   p.  130,   Hamburg  1838)    with  for  the  negatiye,  and  by  Plato  (if 

Just  as  little  authority.  Both  Bitter  he  here  means  the  Sophists),   for 

and  Brandis   charge   the  Sophists  the  affirmatiye  doctrine, 

with  wickedness   for  this   alleged  >  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  37.  p.  481  D ; 

tenet— for  denying  that  there  was  c.  41.  p.  436  B,  D ;   e.  42.  p.  487  0 ; 

any  right  by  nature,  and  allowing  o.  60.  p.  495  B ;  o.  70-  p.  615  A.    ou 

no  right  except  by  conyention;   a  {tiv   a6t6<  Aptt    £pxst   itpatTtiv  t& 

dootrine   which   had    been    main-  tijcitiXttocKpaYiiaTa:  compare  c.  66. 

teta«d  before  them  by  Arcbelaus  p.  600  0.     His   contempt  for  the 

gies«B.  LaSrt.  ii.  16).    Now  Plato  Sophists,  c.  76.  p.  519  E,  with  the 

iS.jh  Ill)|  irhom  thtae  wrlt«n  note  of  Heindorf . 
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professed  by  one  who  is  not  a  Sophist,  and  who  despises 
the  whole  profession. 

Secondly,  if  any  man  will  read  attentively  the  course 
of  the  dialogue,  he  will  see  that  the  doctrine  of  The  doc- 
Kallikles  is  such  as  no  one  dared  publicly  to   trine  put 
propound.  So  it  is  conceived  both  by  KalliklSs  mouth** 
himself,  and  by  Sokrates.     The   former  first   could  never 
takes  up  the  conversation  by  saying  that  his   uid^down 
predecessor  Polus  had  become  entangled  in  a   in  any 
contradiction,  because    he    had    not    courage  Jum  amcmi 
enough  openly  to  announce  an  unpopular  and  the  Athe- 
odious  doctrine;  but  he  (Kallikles)  was  less  '^****»* 
shamefaced,  and  would  speak  out  boldly  that  doctrine 
which  others  kept  to  themselves  for  fear  of  shocking  the 
hearers.    "Certainly  (says  Sokrates  to  him)  your  audacity 
is  abundantly  shown  by  the  doctrine  which  you  have  just 
laid  down — you  set  forth  plainly  that  which  other  people 
think,  but  do  not  choose  to  utter,  i"    Now,  opinions  of 
which  Polus,  an  insolent  young  man,  was  afraid  to  proclaim 
himself  the  champion,  must  have  been  revolting  indeed  to 
the  sentiments  of  hearers.     How  then  can  any  reasonable 
man  believe,  that  such  opinions  were  not  only  openly  pro- 
pounded, but  seriously  inculcated  as  truth  upon  audiences 
of  youthful  hearers,  by  the  Sophists?     "We  know  that  the 
teaching  of  the  latter  was  public  in  the  highest  degree; 
publicity  was  pleasing  as  well  as  profitable  to  them ;  among 
the  many  dispai^ging  epithets  heaped  upon  them,  osten- 
tation and  vanity  are  two  ofthe  most  conspicuous.  Whatever 
they  taught,  they  taught  publicly;  and  I  contend,  with  full 
conviction,  that  had  tney  even  agreed  with  Kallikles  in  this 
opinion,  they  could  neither  have  been  sufficiently  audacious, 

>  Plato,  Gorgias,  o.  38.  p.  482  E.  tt  ita^^Yjvi&CtaOai    xal  (xt)   al- 

tx  TauTV]<  7&P  au  tJ]<  6|AoXof lac  a^Tbc  9X^^*'^<>^t  aJ»T6c  ts  f^c,  xal  6  XdyoCf 

bnh  90U  au|&ico6io0cU  <v  toIc  X6fot<  &v  ftXlyov  vcpixspov   iXtTKC)    61A0X071I 

iict9T0tJLl997)   (Polus),    aia^wOsU  9ot.    Again,   c.  47.    p.  492  D.     06x 

A   iv68t  tlicttv*    90  7&P    T<p  S«Ti,  dftvv(b<  ft,  (u  KaXXixXtlc,  iict^ipxti 

<&  StbxpQcttc,   tU  TCiauxa  &7tt<  tpop-  xip    Xiftp  ica^^')f)9iaC6pisvoc*   9a7U>c 

Tix6t   xal    6v]piif]Yopixdi,    fdtgxwv   ti^H  f&p   ab  vuv   Xiyt^c  &  o^   &XXoi 

dXi^Btiav  6iu>xtiv iav  ouv  tic  Siovoouvtai     |&iv,      Xif*^^     '^ 

al9x^vT)Tai    xal   plVitoXjaq  Xi-  o6x   tOiXou9i. 

ytiv  &ictp  vott,  dvaYxdCttat  ivsv-  Again  from  Kallikles— ft  ifuj  90i 

Tla  Xtyeiv.  vov  icof  pij9iaC6it8ve?  Xifo)— c,i«. 

Kai   |AT]v   (says  Sokrates  to  Kal-  p.  421  B. 
likl^s,    o.  42.  p.  487  D)   tx\  ^t  oio( 
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nor  sufficiently  their  own  enemies,  to  make  it  a  part  of 
their  public  teaching;  but  would  have  acted  like  F61uSy 
and  kept  the  doctrine  to  themselves. 

Thirdly,  this  latter  conclusion  will  be  rendered  doubly 
certain,  when  we  consider  of  what  city  we  are  now 
speaking.  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  democratical 
Athens  is  the  last  in  which  the  doctrine  advanced  by 
Kallikles  could  possibly  have  been  professed  by  a  public 
teacher;  or  even  by  Kallikles  himself,  in  any  public  meet- 
ing. It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  how  pro- 
foundly democratical  was  the  sentiment  and  morality  of  the 
Athenians — how  much  they  loved  their  laws,  their  con- 
stitution, and  their  political  equality — how  jealous  their 
apprehension  was  of  any  nascent  or  threatening  despotism. 
All  this  is  not  simply  admitted,  but  even  exaggerated,  by 
Mr.  Mitford,  Wachsmuth,  and  other  anti-democratical 
writers,  who  often  draw  from  it  materials  for  their  abund- 
ant censures.  Now  the  very  point  which  Sokrates  (in  this 
dialogue  called  ^Gorgias')  seeks  to  establish againstKallikes, 
against  the  Rhetors,  and  against  the  Sophists^ — is,  that 
they  courted,  flattered,  and  truckled  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  Athenian  people,  with  degrading  subservience ;  that 
they  looked  to  the  immediate  gratification  simply,  and  not 
to  permanent  moral  improvement  of  the  people — that  they 
had  not  courage  to  address  to  them  any  unpalatable  truths, 
however  salutary,  but  would  shift  and'  modify  opinions  in 
every  way  so  as  to  escape  giving  offence  ^ — that  no  man 
who  put  himself  prominently  forward  at  Athens  had  any 
chance  of  success,  unless  he  became  moulded  and  assimil- 
ated, from  the  core,  to  the  people  and  their  type  of 
sentiment.  2    Granting  such  charges  to  be  true,  how  is  it 

'  This    quality    is    imputed    hj  well  as  Bhetors,   aims  at  nothing 

€okrat68  to  KallikUs  in  a  remark  •  but  the  immediate  gratification  of 

able  passage  of  the  Gorgiasi  c.  37.  the  people,  without  any  regard  to 

p.  481  D,  E,  the  substance  of  which  their   ultimate   or  durable  benefit 

is  thus  stated  by  Stallbaum  in  his  —that    they    are    branches    of  the 

note  —  "Garpit     Socrates    Galliclis  widely-extended  knack  of  flattery 

leritatem,    mobili    populi    turbee  (Gorgias,    c.   19.    p.  464  D;    c.  20. 

nunquam  non  blandientis  et  adu-  p.  465  G;    c.  56.    p.  601  G;    c.  75. 

lantis."  p.  520  B). 

It  is  one   of  the  main  points   of  *  Plato,    Gorgias,    c.  68,   p.  513. 

fiokratfts  in  the  dialogue,  to  make  Ou  Yap  |jli|xt]T7)v  8si  tivai,  a XX'  aOxo* 

out  that  the  practice  (for  he  will  fuuuQ  Sfxoiov  toutok,   tl  (xiXXti^  Tt 

«o%  mU  It  an  art)  of  Sophists,   as  fWiaiov  dntpYdCeoOat  tU  ftXiav  ^^ 
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conceivable  that  any  Sophist,  or  any  Bhetor,  could  venture 
to  enforce  upon  an  Athenian  public  audience  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Kallikles?  To  tell  such  audience — "Your 
laws  and  institutions  are  all  violations  of  the  law  of  nature, 
contrived  to  disappoint  the  Alkibiades  or  Napoleon 
among  you  of  his  natural  right  to  become  your  master^  and 
to  deal  with  you  petty  men  as  his  slaves.  All  your  un- 
natural precautions,  and  conventional  talk,  in  favour  of 
legality  and  equal  dealing,  will  turn  out  to  be  nothing  better 
than  pitiful  impotence,  ^  as  soon  as  he  finds  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  standing  forward  in  his  full  might  and  energy — so 
as  to  put  you  into  your  proper  places,  and  show  you  what 
privileges  Nature  intends  for  ner  favourite!"  Conceive 
such  a  doctrine  propounded  by  a  lecturer  to  assembled 
Athenians!  A  doctrine  just  as  revolting  to  Nikias  as  to 
Kleon,  and  which  even  Alkibiades  would  be  forced  to 
affect  to  disapprove;  since  it  is  not  simply  anti-popular — 
not  simply  despotic — but  the  drunken  extravagance  of 
despotism.  The  Great  man  as  depicted  by  Kallikles  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  mortals,  as  Jonathan  Wild 
the  Great  in  the  admirable  parody  of  Fielding. 

That  Sophists,  whom  Plato  accuses  of  slavish  flattery 
to  the  democratical  ear,  should  gratuitously  insult  it  by 
the  proposition  of  such  tenets — is  an  assertion  not  merely 
untrue,  but  utterly  absurd.  Even  as  to  Sokrates,  we  know 
from  Xenophon  how  much  the  Athenians  were  offended 
with  him,  and  how  much  it  was  urged  by  the  accusers  on 
his  trial,  that  in  his  conversations  he  was  wont  to  cite  with 
peculiar  relish  the  description  (in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad)  of  Odysseus  following  the  Grecian  crowd  when 
running  away  from  the  agora  to  get  on  ship-board,  and 
prevailing  upon  them  to  come  back — by  gentle  words  ad- 
dressed to  the  chiefs,  but  by  blows  of  his  stick,  accompanied 
with  contemptuous  reprimand,  to  the  common  people.  The 
indirect  evidence  thus  afforded  that  Sokrates  countenanced 
unequal  dealing  and  ill-usage  towards  the  Many,  told  much 

'A07jvaiu)v   8iQ|i.({>.  .  ,  .'Oatic   oov  at  Hf^^ninu 

TouTot<6(i.oi6TaTOvdittpYdotTat,o6T6<  '  Plato,  Oorgias,   c.  46.    p.  492  G 

OS  icoii^aei,    (i>c   iiciOu|jitiQ  icoXiTix6<  (the   word^    of  Kalliklds).     Ta   Si 

eivat,    icoXixtxbv    xal  ^iQTOpixdv*   T(j>  5XXa  tqcut'   iax\  rd  xQtXXu>nlo|jLaTa, 

a6tu)v  7  dp  iQ^tt  XtY0(X8vu>v  tu)v  X6f(0v  xd  icapd  (pOotv  ^uvOr^puaxa,  dvOpu>icu)v 

IxaoTOi   fji\.^^\io\i    Ttjp  hi   dXXoTpitp  f  Xuapia  xal  o^8ev6(  d^ioc. 

VOL.  VIII.  O 
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against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  Dikasts.  What  would 
they  have  felt  then  towards  a  Sophist  who  publicly  pro- 
fessed the  political  morality  of  Kallikles?  The  truth  ^s — 
not  only  was  it  impossible  that  any  such  morality,  or 
anything  of  the  same  type  even  much  diluted,  could  find 
its  way  into  the  educational  lectures  of  professors  at 
Athens, — ^but  the  fear  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  the  Sophist  erred  in  either  way,  it  would  be  in  that 
which  Sokrates  imputes — by  making  his  lectures  over- 
democratical.  Nay,  if  we  suppose  any  opportunity  to  have 
arisen  of  discussing  the  doctrine  of  Kallikles,  ne  would 
hardly  omit  to  flatter  the  ears  of  the  surrounding  democrats 
by  enhancing  the  beneficent  results  of  legality  and  equal 
dealing,  and  by  denouncing  this  ^natural  despof*  or  un- 
disclosed Napoleon,  as  one  who  must  either  take  his  place 
under  such  restraints,  or  find  a  place  in  some  other  city. 
1  have  thus  shown,  even  from  Plato  himself,  that  the 
Doctrine  of  doctrine  ascribed  to  Kallikles  neither  did  enter, 
Thrasy-  nor  could  havo  entered,  into  the  lectures  of  a 
Se*^*^epub-  Sophist  or  professed  teacher.  The  same  con- 
lic*  of  elusion  maybe  maintained  respecting  the  doctrine 

Plato.  Qf  Thrasymachus  in  the  first  book  of  the  *E,e- 

Sublic'  Thrasymachus  was  a  rhetorical  teacher,  who  had 
evised  precepts  respecting  the  construction  of  an  oration 
and  the  training  of  youne  men  for  public  speaking.  It  is 
most  probable  that  he  confined  himself,  like  Gorgias,  to  this 
department,  and  that  he  did  not  profess  to  give  moral 
lectures,  like  Protagoras  andProdikus.  But  granting  him  to 
have  given  such,  he  would  not  talk  about  justice  in  the  way  in 
which  Plato  makes  him  talk,  if  he  desired  to  give  any  satis- 
faction to  an  Athenian  audience.  The  mere  brutality  and 
ferocious  impudence  of  demeanour,  even  to  exaggeration^ 
with  which  Plato  invests  him — is  in  itself  a  strong  proof 
that  the  doctrine,  ushered  in  with  such  a  preface,  was  not 
that  of  a  popular  and  acceptable  teacher,  winning  favour 
in  public  audiences.  He  defines  justice  to  be  Hhe  interest 
of  the  superior  power;  that  rule,  which,  in  every  society^ 
the  dominant  power  prescribes,  as  being  for  its  own  ad- 
vantage." A  man  is  just  (he  says)  for  the  advantage  of 
another,  not  for  his  own:  he  is  weak,  cannot  help  himself, 
and  must  submit  to  that  which  the  stronger  authority^ 
whether  despot^  oligarchy,  or  commonwealth  commands. 
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The  theory  is  essentially  different  from  the  doctrine 
of  Kallikles,  as  set  forth  a  few  pages  back;  for  s,ich  doc- 
Thrasymachus  does  not  travel  out  of  society  to  trine  not 
insist  upon  anterior  rights  dating  from  a  supposed  aii°the  **  *^ 
state  of  nature — he  takes  societies  as  he  finds  Sophists— 
them,  recognizing  the  actual  governing  author-  ^^ *ngi"e  in 
ity  of  each  as  the  canon  and  constituent  of  justice  it  is,  the 
or  injustice.    Stallbaum  and  other  writers  have  whfch^u*?8 
incautiously  treated  the  two  theories  as  if  they  put  for- 
were  the  same;  and  with  something  even  worse  ^•'^• 
than  want  of  caution,  while  they  pronounce  the  theory  of 
Thras3rmachus  to  be  detestably  immoral,  announce  it  as 
having  been  propounded  not  by  him  only,  but  by  The  So- 
phists— thus,  in  their  usual  style,  dealing  with  the  Sophists 
as  if  they  were  a  school,  sect,  or  partnership  with  mutual 
responsibility.    Whoever  has  followed  the  evidence  which 
I  have  produced  respecting  Protagoras  and  Prodikus,  will 
know  how  differently  these  latter  handled  the  question  of 
justice. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus, 
though  incorrect  and  defective,  is  not  so  detestable  as  these 
writers  represent.  What  makes  it  seem  detestable,  is,  the 
style  and  manner  in  which  he  is  made  to  put  it  forward, 
which  causes  the  just  man  to  appear  petty  and  contemptible, 
while  it  surrounds  the  unjust  man  with  enviable  attributes. 
Now  this  is  precisely  the  circumstance  which  revolts  the 
common  sentiments  of  mankind,  as  it  revolts  also  the  critics 
who  read  what  is  said  by  Thrasymachus.  The  moral  senti- 
ments exist  in  men's  minds  in  complex  and  powerful  groups, 
associated  with  some,  large  words  and  emphatic  forms  of 
speech.  Whether  an  ethical  theory  satisfies  the  exigences 
of  reason,  or  commands  and  answers  to  all  the  phenomena 
—  a  common  audience  will  seldom  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  consider  with  attention:  but  what  they  imperi- 
ously exact — and  what  is  indispensable  to  give  the  theory 
any  chance  of  success,  is,  that  it  shall  exhibit  to  their 
feelings  the  just  man  as  respectable  and  dignified,  and  the 
unjust  man  as  odious  and  repulsive.  Now  that  which  offends 
in  the  language  ascribed  to  Thrasymachus,  is,  not  merely 
the  absence,  but  the  reversal,  of  this  condition — the  pre- 
sentation of  the  just  man  as  weak  and  silly,  and  of  injustice 
in  all  the  prestige  of  triumph  and  dignity.  And  for  this 
very  reason  I  venture  to  infer  that  such  a  theory  was  never 

02 
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propounded  by  Thrasymachus  to  any  public  audience  in 
the  form  in  wnich  it  appears  in  Plato.  For  Thrasymachus 
was  a  rhetor,  who  had  studied  the  principles  of  his  art: 
now  we  know  that  these  common  sentiments  of  an  audience, 
were  precisely  what  the  rhetors  best  understood,  and  always 
strove  to  conciliate.  Even  from  the  time  of  Gor^ias,  they 
began  the  practice  of  composing  beforehand  declamations 
upon  the  general  heads  of  morality,  which  were  ready  to 
be  introduced  into  actual  speeches  as  occasion  presented 
itself,  and  in  which  appeal  was  made  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments foreknown  as  common,  with  more  or  less  of  modi- 
fication, to  all  the  Grecian  assemblies.  The  real  Thrasy- 
machus, addressing  any  audience  at  Athens,  would  never 
have  wounded  these  sentiments,  as  the  Platonic  Thra- 
symachus is  made  to  do  in  the  'Republic'  Least  of  all 
would  he  have  done  this,  if  it  be  true  of  him,  as  Plato 
asserts  of  the  Rhetors  and  Sophists  generally,  that  they 
thought  about  nothing  but  courting  popularity,  without 
any  sincerity  of  conviction. 

Though  Plato  thinks  fit  to  bring  out  the  opinion  of 
Opinion  of  Thrasymachus  with  accessories  unnecessarily 
Thrasy-  offensive,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  dialectical 
afterwards  triumph  of  Sokrates  by  the  brutal  manners  of 
brought  out  the  adversary — he  was  well-aware  that  he  had 
^with^feM  ^^^  done  justice  to  the  opinion  itself,  much  less 
brutality,  confuted  it.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
IreJ^r^  second  book  of  the  'Republic',  after  Thra- 
force  of  symachus  has  disappeared, the  very  same  opinion 
reason.  jg  taken  up  by  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus,  and 
set  forth  by  both  of  them  (though  they  disclaim  entertaining 
it  as  their  own),  as  suggesting  grave  doubts  and  difiiculties 
which  they  desire  to  hear  solved  by  Sokrates.  Those  who 
read  attentively  the  discourses  af  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus, 
will  see  that  the  substantive  opinion  ascribed  to  Thrasy- 
machus, apart  from  the  brutality  with  which  he  is  made 
to  state  it,  does  not  even  countenance  the  charge  of  im- 
moral teaching  against  him — much  less  against  the  Sophists 
generally.  Hardly  anything  in  Plato's  compositions  is  more 
powerful  than  those  discourses.  They  present  in  a  per- 
spicuous and  forcible  manner,  some  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  with  which  ethical  theory  is  required  to  grapple. 
And  Plato  can  answer  them  only  in  one  way — by  taking 
s-x.  ^  pieces,  and  reconstructing  it  in  the  form  of  his 
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imaginary  republic.  The  speeches  of  Glaukon  and  Adei- 
mantus  form  the  immediate  preface  to  the  striking  and 
elaborate  description  which  he  goes  through,  of  his  new 
state  of  society,  nor  do  they  receive  any  other  answer  than 
what  is  implied  in  that  description.  !Plato  indirectly  con- 
fesses that  he  cannot  answer  them,  assuming  social  insti- 
tutions to  continue  unreformed:  and  his  reform  is  sufficiently 
fundamental.  ^ 

>  I  omitted  to  notice  the  Dialogue  Without  agreeing  in  AsVs  in- 
of  Plato  entitled  Euthydemus,  ference,  I  recognise  the  violence 
wherein  SokratSs  is  introduced  in  of  the  caricature  wich  Plato  has 
conyersation  with  the  two  persons  here  presented  under  the  characters 
called  Sophists,  Euthydemus  and  of  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus. 
Bionysodorus,  who  are  represented  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  among 
as  propounding  a  number  of  verbal  many  others,  that  I  protest  the 
quibbles,  assertions  of  double  sense,  more  emphatically  against  the  in- 
arising  from  equivocal  grammar  or  justice  of  Stallbaum  and  the  com- 
syntax— fallacies  of  mere  diction,  mentators  generally,  who  consider 
without  the  least  plausibility  as  these  two  persons  as  disciples  of 
to  the  sense— specimens  of  jest  Protagoras,  and  samples  of  what 
and  hoax  (p.  278  B).  They  are  is  called  ^^Sophistica"— the  Sophist* 
described  as  extravagantly  con-  ical  Practice— the  Sophists  gener- 
ceited,  while  Sokratds  is  painted  ally.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
with  his  usual  affectation  of  de-  ground  for  considering  these  two 
ference  and  modesty.  He  himself,  men  as  disciples  of  Protagoras, 
during  a.  part  of  the  dialogue,  who  is  presented  to  us,  even  by 
carries  on  conversation  in  his  own  Plato  himself,  under  an  aspect  as 
dialectical  manner  with  the  youth-  totally  different  from  them  as  it  is 
ful  Kleinias ;  who  is  then  handed  possible  to  imagine.  Euthydemus 
over  to  be  taught  by  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus  are  described, 
and  Dionysodorus ;  so  that  the  by  Plato  himself  in  this  very  dia- 
contrast  between  their  style  of  logue,  as  old  men  who  had  been 
questioning,  and  that  of  Sokratds,  fencing-masters,  and  who  had  only 
is  forcibly  brought  out.  within  the  last  two  years  applied 

To  bring  out  this  contrast,  ap-  themselves  to  the  eristic  or  con- 
pears  to  me  the  main  purpose  of  troversial  dialogue  (Euthyd.  c.  1. 
the  dialogue— as  has  already  been  p.  272  0 ;  c.  3.  p.  273  E).  Schleier- 
remarked  by  Socher  and  others  macher  himself  accounts  their 
(see  Stallbaum,  Prolegom.  ad  personal  importance  so  mean,  that 
Euthydem.  pp.  15-66) ;  but  its  con-  he  thinks  Plato  could  not  havo 
struction,  its.  manner,  and  its  intended  to  attack  them,  but  meant 
result  (previous  to  the  concluding  to  attack  Antisthends  and  the  Me- 
conversation  between  Sokratds  and  garic  school  of  philosophers  (Prole- 
Kriton  separately),  is  so  thoroughly  gom.  ad  Euthydem.  vol.  iii.  p.  403, 
comic,  that  Ast,  on  this  and  other  404,  of  his  translation  of  Plato), 
grounds,  rejects  it  as  spurious  and  So  contemptible  does  Plato  esteem 
unworthy  of  Plato  (see  Ast,  Uber  them,  that  Krito  blames  Sokrat6s 
Platons  Leben  nnd  Schriflen,  p.  for  having  so  far  degraded  himself 
414-418).  a«  to  be  seen  talking   with  them 
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I  call  particular  attention  to  this  circumstance,  with- 
.  out  which  we  cannot  fairly  estimate  the  So- 

jtgainst  the  phists,  or  practical  teachers  of  Athens,  face  to 


Sophists 

Senerally. 
[is  cate- 
gory of 
accusation 
com- 
prehends 
all  society, 
with  all  the 
poets  and 
statesmen. 


face  with  their  accuser-general — Plato.  He 
was  a  great  and  systematic  theorist,  whose 
opinions  on  ethics,  politics,  cognition,  religion, 
&c.,  were  all  wrought  into  harmony  hy  his  own 
mind,  and  stamped  with  that  peciuiarity  which 
is  the  mark  of  an  original  intellect.  So  splendid 
an  effort  of  speculative  genius  is  among  the 
marvels  of  the  Grecian  world.  His  dissent  from 
all  the  societies  which  he  saw  around  him,  not  merely 
democratical,  but  oligarchical  and  despotic  also,  was  of  the 
deepest  and  most  radical  character.  Nor  did  he  delude 
himself  by  the  belief,  that  any  partial  amendment  of  that 
which  he  saw  around  could  bring  about  the  end  which  he 
desired:  he  looked  to  nothing  short  of  a  new  genesis  of 
the  man  and  the  citizen,  with  institutions  calculated  from 
the  lieginning  to  work  out  the  full  measure  of  perfecti- 
bility.    His  fertile  scientific  imagination  realized  this  idea 


hefore  many  persons  (p.  805  B,  c. 
SO). 

The  name  of  Protagoras  oconrs 
only  once  in  the  dialogue,  in 
reference  to  the  doctrine,  started 
by  Euthydemus,  that  false  proposi- 
tions or  contradictory  propositions 
were  impossible,  because  no  one 
could  either  think  about,  or  talk 
about,  that  which  was  not  or  the 
non-existent  (p.  284  A ;  286  C).  This 
•doctrine  is  said  by  Sokratds  to 
have  been  much  talked  of  ''by 
Protagoras  and  by  men  yet  earlier 
than  he."  It  is  idle  to  infer  f^om 
such  a  passage  any  connection  or 
Analogy  between  these  men  and 
Protagoraa~a«  Stallbaum  labours 
to  do  throughout  his  Prolegomena ; 
affirming  (in  his  note  on  p.  286  0) 
most  incorrectly,  that  Protagoras 
maintained  this  doctrine  about  t6 
■p>^  (v  or  the  non-existent,  because 
U^  bad  loo  gr»at  faUh  in  the  eyi- 
of  tha  ttasM— whereat  we 
from  Plato  that  it  had  its 


rise  with  Parmenidds,  who  rejected 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  entirely 
(see  Plato,  Sophist.  24.  p.  237  A, 
with  Heindorf  and  Stallbaum's 
notes).  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  8, 
63)  falsely  asserts  that  Protagoras 
was  the  first  to  broach  the  doctrine 
and  even  cites  as  his  witness  Plato 
in  the  Euthydemus,  where  the 
exact  contrary  is  stated.  Whoever 
broached  it  first— it  was  a  doctrine 
following  plausibly  from  the  then 
received  Bealism,  and  Plato  was 
long  perplexed  before  he  could 
solve  the  difficulty  to  his  own  satis- 
faction (Theeetet.  p.  187  D). 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  were 
in  Athens  persons  who  abused  the 
dialectical  exercise  for  frivolous 
puzsles,  and  it  was  well  for  Plato 
to  compose  a  dialogue  exhibiting 
the  contrast  between  these  men 
and  Sokratds.  But  to  treat  Euthy- 
demus and  Dionysodorus  as  samples 
of  «The  Sophists,"  i«  altogether 
nnwarranted. 
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in  the  'E,epublic.'  Bat  that  very  systematic  and  original 
character,  which  lends  so  much  value  and  charm  to  the 
substantive  speculations  of  Plato,  counts  as  a  deduction 
from  his  trustworthiness  as  critic  or  witness,  in  reference 
to  the  living  agents  whom  he  saw  at  work  in  Athens  and 
other  cities,  as  statesmen,  generals,  or  teachers.  His 
criticisms  are  dictated  by  his  own  point  of  view,  according 
to  which  the  entire  society  was  corrupt,  and  all  the  instru- 
ments who  carried  on  its  functions  were  of  essentially  base 
metal.  Whoever  will  read  either  the  'Gorgias'  or  the 
^£.epublic,'  will  see  in  how  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  a 
manner  he  passes  his  sentence  of  condemnation.  Not  only 
all  the  Sophists  and  all  the  Rhetors  i — but  all  the  musicians 
and  dithyrambic  or  tragic  poets — all  the  statesmen,  past 
as  well  as  present,  not  excepting  even  the  great  Ferikl^s 
— receive  from  his  hands  one  common  stamp  of  dishonour. 
Every  one  of  these  men  are  numbered  by  Plato  among  the 
numerous  category  of  flatterers,  who  minister  to  the  im- 
mediate gratification  and  to  the  desires  of  the  people, 
without  looking  to  their  permanent  improvement,  or 
making  them  morally  better.  "Perikles  and  Kimon  (says 
Sokrates  in  the  *Gorgias*)  are  nothing  but  servants  or 
ministers  who  supply  the  immediate  appetites  and  tastes 
of  the  people ;  just  as  the  baker  and  the  confectioner  do  in 
their  respective  departments,  without  knowing  or  caring 
whether  the  food  will  do  any  real  good — a  point  which 
the  physician  alone  can  determine.  As  ministers,  thev 
are  clever  enough :  they  have  provided  the  city  amply  with 
tribute,  walls,  docks,  ships,  and  such  other  follies:  but  I 
(Sokrates)  am  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  aim,  so  far  as 
my  strength  permits,  at  the  true  purpose  of  politics — the 
mental  improvement  of  the  people.  2"      So  wholesale  a 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  0.67,  58.  p.  602,  'AXX&  7dtp  (xtTaf)tf)aCctv  tocc  iitiQu- 
503.  fiiotc  %n\  (XV]  iicixpinetv,  iistQovTKc  xai 

*  Plato,  Oorgias,  c.  72,  73.  p.  617  f)taC6|iLtvot  iifX  touto,  S9sv  ipitXXov 
(Sokrates  speaks).  'AX7)9eic  apa  ot  d|Astvouc  losaQai  ol  «oXiTat,  cue  iico« 
l(xnpoo8ev  X^YOi  ^oav,  Sxt  ou6iva  tlicatv,  oijiev  to6tu>v  diicptpov  ixtX- 
^|xsi<  Corfttv  oivSpa  dYoiObv  YCTOvdta  voi*  Sicsp  |ii6vov  IpYOv  ioxlv  dY^Oou 
ta  itoXiTixi  4v  T^8t  x^  ic6Xei.  icoXlxou. 

^Q  5atu6vtt,  068'  iY*"*  +iY*»>  to6xoo«  "Avto  y*P   ff<i>?poff«v7)c  xal  8ix«io- 

(Periklds  and  Kiinon)   th^   f%  8ta-  vOvyjc,   Xifjiivwv  xai  xet^wv  xal  vcu>- 

xovoo?    sivat    ii6Xku>;,     aXXd    |AOi  plu);    xal    f6piuv     xal     xotouxtuv 

6oxou9i    xu>v   Y*   ^^v    8taxovixu>-  9Xuapiu>v   ifjiiteicXi^xaai   X7)v  ic6Xiv 

xepot   YBT^^^'v^^  *^^  ftaXXov  olol  xt  (c.  74,  p.  519  A). 

exicopiCeiv    x^    ic6Xt(    u>v    iictOupLti.  Oi(i.ai    (says    Sokratds,   c.  77.    p. 
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condemnation  betrajB  himself  as  the  offspring,  and  the  con- 
sistent offspring,  of  systematic  peculiarity  of  vision — the 
prejudice  of  a  great  and  able  mind. 

It  would  be  not  less  unjust  to  appreciate  the  Sophists 
It  i  i  uBt  ^^  ^^®  statesmen  of  Athens  from  the  point  of 
to  ti^  either  view  of  Flato,  than  the  present  teachers  and 
s**  hi  politicians  of  England  or  France  from  that  of 

or\hB  **  Mr.  Owen  or  Fourier.  Both  the  one  and  the 
*?Ath^**  other  class  laboured  for  society  as  it  stood,  at 
by  the  °''  Athens.*  the  statesmen  carried  on  the  business 
standard  of  of  practical  politics,  theSophisttrained  up  youth 
for  practical  life  in  all  its  departments,  as  family 
men,  citizens,  and  leaders — to  obey  as  well  as  to  command. 
Both  accepted  the  system  as  it  stood  without  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  a  new  birth  of  society:  both  ministered 
to  certain  exigences,  held  their  anchorage  upon  certain 
sentiments,  and  bowed  to  a  certain  morality,  actually  felt 
among  the  living  men  around  them.  That  which  ^rlato 
says  of  the  statesmen  of  Athens  is  perfectly  true — that  they 
were  only  servants  or  ministers  of  the  people.  He,  who 
tried  the  people  and  the  entire  society  by  comparison  with 
an  imaginary  standard  of  his  own,  might  deem  all  these 
ministers  worthless  in  the  lump,  as  carrying  on  a  system 
too  bad  to  be  mended;  but  nevertheless  the  difference  be- 
tween a  competent  and  an  incompetent  minister — between 
Perikles  and  Nikias — was  of  unspeakable  moment  to  the 
security  and  happiness  of  the  Athenians.  What  the  Sophists 
on  their  part  undertook,  was,  to  educate  young  men  so  as 
to  make  them  better  qualified  for  statesmen  or  ministers; 
and  Protagoras  would  have  thought  it  sufficient  honour  to 
himself — as  well  as  sufficient  benefit  to  Athens,  which 
assuredly  it  would  have  been — if  he  could  have  inspired 
any  young  Athenian  with  the  soul  and  the  capacities  of 
his  friend  and  companion  Perikles. 

So  far  is  Plato  from  considering  the  Sophists  as  the 
corruptors  of  Athenian  morality,  that  he  distinctly  pro- 
tests ac^inst  that  supposition,  in  a  remarkable  passage 
of  tihe  'Republic'  It  is  (he  says)  the  whole  people,  or  the 
society,  with    its  established  morality,  intelligence,  and 

Btt  D)   litx*   mtu>^  'A9i)^*aUi>v,  Xw  o&   icp6c   x'^P^'*   '^^t^''   tooc   X4yooc 

|i^   i^c«>   |i«voc,    iieix«ptlv   T^   d)c  oa«   X4y«>   ixdoTOre,   iXXi    irp6«  to 

*^V*<  «*X%nit^  t4x»B  »«l  «pdTT»w  piXxioTov,  06  irp6«  to  ^iSiaxov,  Ac. 
||femm«4  »*vt«  x»§  vOv,  Itt  oOy 
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tone   of   sentiment,    which    is  intrinsically  vicious;    the 
teachers  of  such  a  society  must  be  vicious  also,  piato 
otherwise  their  teaching  would  not  be  received;  distinctly 
and  even  if  their  private  teaching  were  ever  so  Athe^nia*n** 
good,  its  eflfect  would  be  washed  away  except  in   corruption 
some  few  privileged  natures,  by  the  overwhelm-  iI^puted**to 
ing  deluge  of  pernicious  social  influences,  i  Nor  let  the 
any  one  imagine  (as  modern  readers  are  but  too   ^°p^*«*«' 
ready  to  understand  it)  that  this  poignant  censure  is  in* 
tended  for  Athens  so  far  forth  as  a  democracy.   Plato  was 
not  the  man  to  preach  king-worship,  or  wealth-worship, 
as  social  or  political  remedies:  he  declares  emphatically 
that  not  one  of  the  societies  then  existing  was  such  that  a 
truly  philosophical  nature  could  be  engaged  in  active 
functions  under  it.  2    These  passages  would  be  alone  suf* 
ficient  to  repel  the  assertions  of  those  who  denounce  the 
Sophists  as  poisoners  of  Athenian  morality,  on  the  alleged 
authority  of  Plato. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  more  true  that  they  were  men  of  mere 
words,  and  made  their  pupils  no  better — a  charge  The 
just  as  vehemently  pressed  against  Sokrates  as  Sophists 
against  the  Sophists — and  by  the  same  class  of  ulchen  of 
enemies,  such  as  Anytus,^  Aristophanes,  Eu-  ™«'o 
polls  &c.    It  was  mainly  from  Sophists  like  Tp^art'ttom 
Hippias  that  the  Athenian  youth  learnt  what  action, 
they  knew  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  arithmetic :  but 
the  range  of  what  is  called  special  science,  possessed  even 
by  the  teacher,  was  at  that  time  very  limited;  and  the 

>  This  passage  is  in  Bepabl.  vi.  lates  this  passage,  does  not  scruple 

6.  p.  492  seq.    I  put  the  first  words  (inhisProlegomenato  the  Republic, 

of  the  passage  (which  is  too  long  p.  zlir.,   xly.,   as  well   as   to  the 

to  be  cited,   but  which  richly  de-  Dialogues)   to  heap  upon  the  So- 

seryes  to  be  read,   entire)   in  the  phists  aggravated  charges,   as  the 

translation  given  by  Stallbanm  in  actual  corrupters  of  Athenian  mo- 

his  note.  rality. 

Sokratfis   says   to  Adeimantut  —  *  Plato,  Bepub.  vi.  11.  p.  497  B. 

«An  tu  quoque  putas  esse  quidem  |xr)Se(jLiav  d^iav  elvai  tu>v  vuv  xara- 

sophistas,   homines   privates,    qui  ataaiv  t^c  91X096900  909eu>c,  Ac. 

corrumpunt  juventutem  in  qu&cun-  Compare  Plato ,   Epistol.  vii.  p. 

que  re  mentione  dignft;  neo  illud  325  A. 

tamen  animadvertisti  et  tibi  per-  *  Anytus    was    the    accuser    of 

suasisti,quodmultomagisdebebas,  Sokrates:   his  enmity   to  the  So- 

ipsos  Athenienses  turpissimos  esse  phists  may  be  seen  in  Plato,  Meno, 

aliorum  corruptores  ?"  p.  91  0. 

Yet  the  commentator  who  trans- 
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matter  of  instruction  communicated  was  expressed  under 
the  general  title  of  "Words  or  Discourses,"  which  were 
always  taught  by  the  Sophists,  in  connection  with  thought 
and  in  reference  to  a  practical  use.  The  capacities  of 
thought,  speech  and  action — are  conceived  in  conjunction 
by  Greeks  generally,  and  bv  teachers  like  Isokrates  and 
Quintilian  especially ;  and  when  young  men  in  Greece,  like 
the  BcBotian  Froxenus,  put  themselves  under  training  by 
Gt>rgias  or  any  other  Sophist — it  was  with  a  view  of  quali- 
fying themselves,  not  merely  to  speak,  but  to  act.  i 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  Sophists  (as  of  Sokrat^s^ 
General  himself  were  young  men  of  wealth ;  a  fact,  at 
good  effect  which  Plato  sneers,  and  others  copy  him,  as  if 
teaching  ^^  proved  that  they  cared  only  about  high  pay. 
upon  the  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  range  myself  on  the 
youth.  gj^jg  of  Isokrates,  5  and  to  contend  that  the  So- 

phist himself  had  much  to  lose  by  corrupting  his  pupils 
(an  argument  used  by  Sokrates  in  defending  himself  before 
the  Dikastery,  and  just  as  valid  in  defence  of  Protagoras 
or  Frodikus^)  and  strong  personal  interest  in  sending  them 
forth  accomplished  and  virtuous — that  the  best  taught 
youth  were  decidedly  the  most  free  from  crime  and  the 
most  active  towards  good — that  among  the  valuable  ideas 
and  feelings  which  a  young  Athenian  had  in  his  mind  as 
well  as  among  the  good  pursuits  which  he  followed,  those 
which  he  learnt  from  the  Sophists  counted  nearly  as  the 
best — that,  if  the  contrary  had  been  the  fact,  fathers  would 
not  have  continued  so  to  send  their  sons,  and  pay  their 
money.  It  was  not  merely  that  these  teachers  countervailed 
in  part  the  temptations  to  dissipated  enjoyment,  but  also 
that  they  were  personally  unconcerned  in  the  acrimonious 

■  Xenoph.  Anabas.    ii.   6.      ITpi-  moral  teaching  of  Oorgias. 

^(vo«-— t09u<   |i,«ip&xiov   u>v  intOupiti  The  connection  between  thought, 

YtviaOai    dvvjp   ta   {AtYdXa    npir-  speech,    and  action,    is  seen  even 

Ttiv   lxav6«*   xal  8ia   xauTTjv  t'J)v  in  the  jests  of  Aristophanes  upon 

iiciOu|i.lav  iScDxt  FopYia  dpYupiov  xt^  the  purposes  of  Sokratds   and  the 

Asovxivcp To9ouTu)v  8'  iiciBu-  Sophists:— 

fAWv,    a^iSpa  IvSiqXov  «&  xal  touto  Nixav   npdxTwv  xal  f)ouXeuu)v  xal 

«lX»v,    8ti    to6tu)v   oo6iv    &v   94Xoi  tt  yXwtttq  noXepilCcuv  (Xubes,  418), 

xtaaQai   ixexd  afitxiac,   dXXd  auv  xtp  *  Plato,  Apol.Sokr.  c.  10.  p.  23  0, 

^ixalq)    xal  xaX(|)   tftxo  8tlv  toOtcdv  Protagoras,  p.  828  C. 

TU7X^v*^v,  &v(U  ti  TOUTtt»v  }Aij.  .  '  Sco  Isokr.    Or.   zv.    De  Perm. 

Prozanus,    aa   described   by  hia  s.  218,  233,  285,  246,  254,  257. 

IU«Bd  Xeaophon,   was  certainly  a  *  Plato,   Apol.  Sokrat.  c.  18.  p. 

nftw  did  no  dishonour  to  the  26  D. 
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slander  and  warfare  of  party  in  his  native  city — that  the 
topics  with  which  they  familiarized  him  were,  the  general 
interests  and  duties  of  men  and  citizens — that  they  deve- 
loped the  germs  of  morality  in  the  ancient  legends  (as  in 
Frodikus's  fable),  and  amplified  in  his  mind  all  the  unde- 
fined cluster  of  associations  connected  with  the  great  words 
of  morality — ^that  they  vivified  in  him  the  sentiment  of 
Fan-hellenic  brotherhood — and  that  in  teaching  him  the 
art  of  persuasion,  ^  they  could  not  but  make  him  feel  the 
dependence  in  which  he  stood  towards  those  who  were  to 
be  persuaded,  together  with  the  necessity  under  which  he 
lay  of  so  conducting  himself  as  to  conciliate  their  good 

win. 

The  intimations  given  in  Plato,  of  the  enthusiastic 
reception    which    Protagoras,    Prodikus,    and  Great  repu- 
other  Sophists  2  met  with  in  the  various  cities —  JJe***"*  ^^ 
the  description  which  we  read  (in  the  dialogue  Sophists— 
called  Protagoras)  of  the  impatience  of  the  evidence  of 
youthful  Hippokrat^s,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  inteUect  **' 
of  that  Sophist,  insomuch  that  he  awakens  So-  *°*/'.*. 
krates  before  daylight,  in  order  to  obtain  an  ??  pubUo* 
introduction  to  the  newcomer  and  profit  by  his  sentiment, 
teaching — the  readiness  of  such  rich  young  men  to  pay 
money,  and  to  devote  time  and  trouble,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  personal  superiority  apart  from  their  wealth 
and  station — the  ardour  with  which  Kallias  is  represented 
as  employing  his  house  for  the  hospitable  entertainment, 
and  his  fortune  for  the  aid,  of  the  Sophists — all  this  makes 
upon  my  mind  an  expression  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
ironical  and  contemptuous  phraseology  with  which  it  is  set 
forth  by  Plato.    Such  Sophists  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  except  superior  kiiowledge  and  intellectual  force, 
combined  with  an  imposing  personality,  making  itself  felt 
in  their  lectures  and  conversation.    It  is  to  this  that  the 
admiration  was  shown ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  shown, 
brings  to  view  the  best  attributes  of  the  Greek,  especially 
the  Athenian  mind.    It  exhibits  those  qualities  of  which 
Perikles  made  emphatic  boast  in  his  celebrated  funeral 
orations — conception  of  public  speech  as  a  practical  thing, 

*  See  these  points  strikingly  put  10,  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of 

hy  Isokratds— in  the  Orat.  xy.  De  Sokratfis. 

Permntationo,     throughout,   espe-  '  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato^s 

daily  in  sect.  294^  297,  306^  807— and  Bepublic.  z.  c.  4.  p.  600  C. 

Again   by  Xenoph.  Memorab.   i.  2,  *  Thucyd.    ii.   40.      (piXoffofouftev 
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sot  meant  as  an  excuse  for  inaction,  but  combined  with 
energetic  action,  and  turning  it  to  good  account  by  full 
and  open  discussion  beforehand — profound  sensibility  to 
the  charm  of  manifested  intellect,  without  enervating  the 
powers  of  execution  or  endurance.  Assuredly  a  man  like 
Protagoras,  arriving  in  a  city  with  all  his  train  of  admira- 
tion laid  before  him,  must  nave  known  very  little  of  his 
own  interest  or  position,  if  he  began  to  preach  a  low  or 
corrupt  morality.  If  it  be  true  generally,  as  Voltaire  has 
remarked,  that  "any  man  who  should  come  to  preach  a 
relaxed  morality  would  be  pelted,"  much  more  would  it  be 
true  of  a  Sophist  like  Protagoras,  arriving  in  a  foreign  city 
with  all  the  prestige  of  a  great  intellectual  name,  and  with 
the  imagination  of  youths  on  fire  to  hear  and  converse 
with  him, — that  any  similar  doctrine  would  destroy  his 
reputation  at  once.  Numbers  of  teachers  have  made  their 
reputation  by  inculcating  overstrained  asceticism ;  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  an  example  of  success  in  the  opposite 
vein.  1 

ivco  (xaXaxlac— 0&  xoo^  X6youc  xoT^  teachers  of  Greek  morality,  neither 

{p')foic^XaPT]vi]7o6(i.tvoi— Sia(pep6vTU)<  ahove   nor  below  the  standard  of 

^k  xal  T68t  Sx^M'*'*)   waxe  xoXpiav  xs  the  age.   According  to  the  common 

ol  a&xol  (jLolXiaxa  xal  nspl  <&v  inixct*  view,    Socratds  was  the  great  op- 

pi^aofxtv  ixXoY^CeaOat.  ponent  of  the  Sophists,  and  Plato 

>  In    an    able    and    interesting  his  natural  successor  in  the  same 

criticism  on  these  volumes  (in  the  combat.    According   to  Mr.  Grote, 

'Quarterly    Review,*     No.    clzxr.  Socratds  was  the  great  represent- 

Art.  ii.   p.  63)  the  general  drift  of  ative  of  the  Sophisls,  distinguished 

my   remarks     on    the    Sophists   is  from  them  only  by  his  higher  emin- 

atated  in   the  following  terse  and  ence,   and   by   the  peculiarity   of 

perspicuous  manner: —  his  life  and  teaching.    According 

^'It  is  enough  here  to  state,    as  to  the  common  view,   Plato   and 

briefly   as    possible,    the   contrast  his  followers  were  the  authorized 

between  Mr.  Grote's  view  and  the  teachers,  the  established  clergy  of 

popular  representation  of  the  So-  the  Greek  nation,— and  the  Sophists 

phists.    According  to  the  common  the  dissenters.     According  to  Mr. 

notion,  they  were  a  sect;  according  Grote,  the  Sophists  were  the  estab- 

to  him,    they  were  a  class  or  pro-  lished  clergy,    and  Plato   was  the 

fession.    According  to  the  common  dissenter— the   Socialist,   who   at- 

yiew,   they  were  the   propagators  tacked  the  sophists  (as  he  attacked 

of  demoralising  doctrines,   and  of  the  poets  and  the   statesmen)   not 

what  firom  them  are  termed 'sophist-  as  a  particular  sect,  but  as  one  of 

ieal*  argumentations.     According  the  existing  orders  of  society. ** 
to  Xr.  O^ote,  they  wore  the  regular 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

SOKRATES. 

That  the  professional  teachers  called  Sophists  in  Greece 
were  intellectual  and  moral  corrupters — and  Different 
that  much  corruption  grew  up  under  their  *p"** 
teaching  in  the  Athenian  mind — are  common  towards 
statements  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  ^°Jj***'  , 
to  be  erroneous.  Corresponding  to  these  state-  the  °^  '  ' 
ments  is  another,  which  represents  Sokrates  as  Sophists, 
one  whose  special  merit  it  was  to  have  rescued  the 
Athenian  mind  from  such  demoralising  influences ; — a  re- 
putation, which  he  neither  deserves  nor  requires.  In 
general,  the  favourable  interpretation  of  evidence,  as  ex- 
hibited towards  Sokrates,  has  been  scarcely  less  marked 
than  the  harshness  of  presumption  against  the  Sophists. 
Of  late,  however,  some  authors  have  treated  his  history  in 
an  altered  spirit,  and  have  manifested  a  disposition  to 
lower  him  down  to  that  which  they  regard  as  the  Sophist- 
ical level.  M.  Forchhammer*s  treatise — "The  Athenians 
and  Sokrates,  or  Lawful  Dealing  against  Revolution" — 
goes  even  further,  and  maintains  confidently  that  Sokrates 
was  most  justly  condemned  as  a  heretic,  a  traitor,  and  a 
corrupter  of  youth.  His  book,  the  conclusions  of  which 
I  altogether  reject,  is  a  sort  of  retribution  to  the  Sophists, 
as  extending  to  their  alleged  opponent  the  same  bitter  and 
unfair  spirit  of  construction  with  that  under  which  they 
have  so  long  unjustly  suffered.  But  when  we  impartially 
consider  the  evidence,  it  will  appear  that  Sokrates  deserves 
our  admiration  and  esteem,  not  indeed  as  an  anti-Sophist, 
but  as  combining  with  the  qualities  of  a  good  man,  a  force 
of  character  and  an  originality  of  speculation  as  well  as 
of  method,  and  a  power  of  intellectually  working  on 
others — generally  different  from  that  of  any  professional 
teacher — without  parallel  either  among  contemporaries  or 
successors. 
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The  life  of  SokratSs  compriBes  seventy  years,  from 

Birth  and  ^^^  *^  ^^^  ^'^'  ^^^  father  Sophroniskus  being 
family  of  a  sculptor,  the  son  be^an  by  following  the  same 
Sokratfts.  profession,  in  which  he  attained  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency to  have  executed  various  works;  especially  a 
draped  group  of  the  Charites  or  Graces,  preserved  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time  of  Fau- 
sanias.  ^  His  mother  Phaenarete  was  a  midwife,  and  he  had 
a  brother  by  the  mother's  side  namedPatroklSs.  2  Respecting 
his  wife  Xanthippe,  and  his  three  sons,  all  that  has  passed 
into  history  is  the  violent  temper  of  the  former,  and  the 
patience  of  her  husband  in  enduring  it.  The  position  and 
family  of  Sokrates,  without  being  absolutely  poor,  were 
humble  and  unimportant:  but  he  was  of  genuine  Attic 
breed,  belonging  to  the  ancient  sens  Dsedalidae,  which  took 
its  name  from  Daedalus  the  mythical  artist  as  progenitor. 
The  personal  qualities  of  Sokrates,  on  the  other  hand. 
Hi  h  -  ^^^^  marked  and  distinguishing,  not  less  in 
icai  and"'  body  than  in  mind.  His  physical  constitution 
™o'*\,  was  healthy,  robust  and  enduring,  to  an  extra- 

^uaiitieB.      ^^^^^^^  ^ggj.gg  He  was  not  merely  strong  and 

active  as  an  hoplite  on  military  service,  but  capable  of 
bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent  to  neat  or 
cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished  all  his  companions. 
He  went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during 
the  winter  campaign  at  Potidsea,  under  the  severe  frosts 
of  Thrace;  and  the  same  homely  clothing  sufficed  to  him 
for  winter  as  well  as  for  summer.  Though  his  diet  was 
habitually  simple  as  well  as  abstemious,  yet  there  were 
occasions,  of  religious  festival  or  friendly  congratulation, 
on  which  every  week  considered  joviality  and  indulgence 
to  be  becoming.  On  such  occasions,  Sokrates  could  drink 
more  wine  than  any  guest  present,  yet  without  being  over- 
come or  intoxicated.  3    He  abstained,  on  principle,  from 

1  Paueanias,  i.  22,  8;  iz.  86,  2.  round  in  fmall  caps,  but  that  they 

*  Plato,  Butbydem.  0.24.  p.  297  D.  may  tuoceed  each  other  quickly, 

*  See  the  Symposion  of  Plato  as  like  drops  of  rain  in  a  shower, 
well  as  that  ofXenophon,  both  of  Compare  Athenseus,  xi.  p.  604  F. 
which  profess  to  depict  8okrat6s  The  view  which  Plato  takes  of 
at  one  of  these  jovial  moments,  indulgence  in  wine,  as  affording 
Plato,  Symposion,  c.  81.  p.  214  A;  a  sort  of  test  of  the  comparative 
c.  86,  Ac,  39  ad  /litem;  Xenopb.  self-command  of  individuals,  and 
Symp.  ii.  26  — wfiere  Bokratfts  re-  measuring  the  facility  with  which 
quests  that  the  wine  may  be  handed  any  man    may    be    betrayed  into 
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all  extreme  gymnastic  training,  which  required,  as  neces> 
sary  condition,  extraordinary  abundance  of  food.  ^  It  was 
his  professed  purpose  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
number  of  his  wants,  as  a  distant  approach  to  the  perfec> 
tion  of  the  gods,  who  wanted  nothing ;  to  control  such  as 
were  natural,  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of  any  that 
were  artificial.  2  His  admirable  bodily  temperament  con> 
tributed  materially  to  facilitate  such  a  purpose,  and  assist 
him  in  the  maintenance  of  that  self-mastery,  contented  self* 
sufficiency,  and  independence  of  the  favour 3  as  well  as  of 
the  enmity  of  others — which  were  essential  to  his  plan  of 
intellectual  life.  His  friends,  who  communicate  to  us  his 
great  bodily  strength  and  endurance,  are  at  the  same  time 
full  of  jests  upon  his  ugly  physiognomy — his  flat  nose,  thick 
lips,  and  prominent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or  Silenus.*  "We 
cannot  implicitly  trust  the  evidence  of  such  very  admiring 
witnesses,  as  to  the  philosopher's  exemption  from  infirmities 
of  temper;  for  there  seems  good  proof  that  he  was  by 
natural  temperament  violenty  irascible — a  defect,  which 
he  generally  kept  under  severe  control,  but  which  occa- 
sionally betrayed  him  into  great  improprieties  of  language 
and  demeanour.' 

folly   and    eztravagance— and   tho  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,, 

regulation   to  which  he  proposes  indicating  the  repugnance  to  accept 

to  submit  the  practice— may  be  seen  favours  which  he  could  not  return 

in  his  treatise   De  Legibus,  i.  p.  (Arist.  Bhetor.  ii.  24). 

649 ;  ii. p. 671-674.  Compare Xenoph.  *  Plato,  Sympos.  c.  32.  p.  215  A;. 

Memorab.  i.  2,  1;  i.  6,  10.  Xenoph.    Sympos.     c.    6;     Plato^ 

>  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  4.    t6  Thestet.  p.  143  D. 

(iiiv  OnspeaSiovxa  unepicovtiv   dtKsSo-  '  This  is  one  of  tho  traditions- 

xifAsCe;  Ac.  which  Aristozenus,  the  disciple  of 

*  Xenoph  Mem.  i.  6,  10.  Even  Aristotle,  heard  from  his  father 
AntisthenSs  (disciple  of  SokratAs,  Spintharus,  who  had  been  in  per- 
and  tho  originator  of  what  was  sonal  communication  with  So* 
called  the  Cynic  philosophy),  while  krat^s.  See  the  Fragments  of 
he  pronounced  virtue  to  be  self*  Aristozenus,  Fragm.  27,  28;  ap. 
sufficient  for  conferring  happiness,  Frag.  Hist.  Or»c.  p.  280.  ed.  Didot» 
was  obliged  to  add  that  the  strength  It  appears  to  me  that  Frag.  2& 
and  vigour  of  SokratAs  were  re-  contains  the  statement  of  what 
quired  as  a  farther  condition—  Aristozenus  really  said  about  the 
auTapxv)  TiQv  apttiQv  irp6<  edSatpiovlav,  irascibility  of  Sokratds ;  while  the- 
|AV)6tv6c  icpoa8eo|jiivi)v  Sti  (x-j)  t^c  ezpresslons  of  Fragm.  27,  ascribed 
2u>xpaTix^«  taxuo<  —  WSnkelmann,  to  that  author  by  Plutarch,  are 
Antisthen.  Fragment,  p.  47;  Diog.  unmeasured. 

Laert.  vi.  11.  Fragm.  28  also  substantially  con- 

*  See  his  reply  to  the  invitation     tradicts  Fragm.  26,  in  which  Dio- 
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Of  those  friends,  the  best  known  to  us  are  Xenophon 
_       .         and  Plato,  though  there  existed  in  antiquity 

Xenophon  .  j'   i  ®  j  -i  -t 

and  Plato  various  dialogues  composed,  and  memoranda 
as  wit  -  put  together,  Dy  other  hearers  of  8okratSs,  re- 
specting  his  conversations  and  teachmg,  which 
are  all.  now  lost.  *  The  ^Memorabilia*  of  Xenophon  profess 
to  record  actual  conversations  held  by  Sokrates,  and  are 
prepared  with  the  announced  purpose  of  vindicating  him 
against  the  accusations  of  Meletus  and  his  other  accusers 
on  the  trial,  as  well  as  against  unfavourable  opinions, 
seemingly  much  circulated,  respecting  his  character  and 
purposes.  "We  thus  have  in  it  a  sort  of  partial  biography, 
subject  to  such  deductions  from  its  evidentiary  value  as 
may  be  requisite  for  imperfection  of  memory,  intentional 
decoration,  and  partiality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose 
of  Plato  in  the  numerous  dialogues  wherein  he  introduces 
Sokrates,  is  not  so  clear — and  is  explained  very  differently 
by  different  commentators.  Plato  was  a  great  speculative 
genius,  who  came  to  form  opinions  of  his  own  distinct  from 
those  of  Sokrates,  and  employed  the  name  of  the  latter  as 
spokesman  for  these  opinions  in  various  dialogues.  How 
much,  in  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  can  be  safely  accepted 
either  as  a  picture  of  the  man  or  as  a  record  of  his 
opinions — how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  treated 
as  Platonism — or  in  what  proportions  the  two  are  inter- 
mingled— is  a  point  not  to  be  decided  with  certainty  or 
rigour.  The  'Apology  of  Sokrates,*  the  'Kriton,*  and  the 
'Phsedon'  (in  so  far  as  it  is  a  moral  picture,  and  apart  &om 

genes  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  most  of  these  Socratici  viri  (Gicer. 

Aristoxenns  — what   is   not   to  be  ad  Attic,  xiv.  9,1)  did  not  collect 

believed,  even  if  Aristozenus  had  anecdotes  or  conversations  of  the 

asserted  it— that  Sokratds  made  a  master,   after  the  manner  of  Xe- 

regular  trade  of  his  teaching,  and  nophon;  but  composed  dialogues, 

collected  perpetual  contributions:  manifesting  more   or  less    of  his 

see  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  6 ;  1.  6,  6  method  and  rfioc,  after  the  type  of 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  mistrust  Plato.    Simon   the   leather  -  cutter 

with  which  Preller  (Hist.  Philo-  however  took  memoranda  of  con- 

Bophie,  c.  5.  p.  139)  and  Bitter  (Ge-  versations  held  by  Sokratds  in  his 

schichte  d.  Philos.  vol.  ii.   ch.   ii.  shop,   and  published   several  dia- 

p.  19)  regard  the  general  testimony  logues  purporting  to  be  such  (Diog. 

of  Aristoxenus  about  Sokrates.  Laert.  ii.  123).    The  Socratici  viri 

1  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  4, 1)  alludes  are  generally  praised   by   Cicero 

to    MTOral  such  biographen,    or  (Tusc.  D.  ii.  8,  8)  for  the  elegance 

«oll«oloa  of  MMdotM  about  8o-  of  their  style. 
JW*»i    ▼•*  -tt  uroald  iotm  tbftt 
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the  doctrines  advocated  in  it)  appear  to  belong  to  the  first 
category;  while  the  political  and  social  views  of  the  *B»e- 
public,'  the  cosmic  theories  in  the  'Timseus/  and  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Ideas,  as  substantive  existences  apart  from  the 
phaenomenal  world,  in  the  various  dialogues  wherever  it  is 
stated — certainly  belong  to  the  second.  Of  the  ethical 
dialogues,  much  may  be  probably  taken  to  represent 
Sokrates  more  or  less  platonized. 

But  though  the  opinions  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth 
of  Sokrates  are  liable  to  thus  much  of  uncer-  Their  pio- 
tainty,  we  find,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  the  tures  of  . 
pictures  given  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  of  their  ar^e^i^^the 
common  master  are  in  the  main  accordant ;  main  ac- 
diff'ering  only  as  drawn  from  the  same  original  by  ^^o'*^****- 
two  authors  radically  difi'erent  in  spirit  and  character.  Xeno- 
phon, the  man  of  action,  brings  out  at  length  those  con- 
versations of  Sokrates  which  had  a  bearing  on  practical 
conduct  and  were  calculated  to  correct  vice  or  infirmity  in 
particular  individuals ;  such  being  the  matter  which  served 
his  purpose  as  an  apologist,  at  the  same  time  that  it  suited 
his  intellectual  taste.  But  he  intimates  nevertheless  very 
plainly,  that  the  conversation  of  Sokrates  was  often,  indeed 
usually,  of  a  more  negative,  analytical,  and  generalising 
tendency;  I  not  destined  for  the  reproof  of  positive  or 
special  defect,  but  to  awaken  the  inquisitive  faculties  and 
lead  to  the  rational  comprehension  of  vice  and  virtue  as 
referable  to  determinate  general  principles.  Now  this 
latter  side  of  the  master^s  physiognomy,  which  Xenophon 
records  distinctly,  though  without  emphasis  or  develop- 
ment, acquires  almost  exclusive  prominence  in  the  Platonic 
picture.  Plato  leaves  out  the  practical,  and  consecrates 
himself  to  the  theoretical,  Sokrates;  whom  he  divests  in 
part  of  his  identity,  in  order  to  enrol  him  as  chief  speaker 
in  certain  larger  theoretical  views  of  his  own.  The  two 
pictures  therefore  do  not  contradict  each  other,  but 
mutually  supply  each  other's  defects,  and  admit  of  being 
l)lended  into  one  consistent  whole.    And  respecting  the 

1  Xenophon,  Memor.  j.  1,6.  Aoto^  dv0pu>icu>v,  ti  Ap/ixoc  avQptbuiov,  Ac. 

^e  R3pl  Tu>v  avQpu>nelu)v  del  SieXefero,  Compare  i.  2,  60 ;  iil.  8,  3,  4 ;  iii.  9 ; 

9xoicu>v,  tI  tuoe[)iC)  tI  iatfii^'  iv.  4,  5;  iv.  6,  1.     9xotcu>v  90v  toI^ 

tixaXov,  Tialo)fp6v  xlfilxaiov,  xl  a8i-  auvoOat,  ti  SxaoTOv  ttT)  tu)v  5v- 

xov*  Tidv5pla,  tififiXia'Ti  aco^poa'JvTr),  Tq>v,  oOSticox'  iXiQfe. 
ilfxavia*  ti  niXi^,  TlnoXiTixi^'Tidp^T] 
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method  of  Sokrates — a  point  more  characteristic  than 
either  his  precepts  or  his  theory — as  well  as  respecting  the 
effect  of  that  method  on  the  minds  of  hearers— both 
Xenophon  and  Plato  are  witnesses  substantially  in  unison: 
though,  here  again,  the  latter  has  made  the  method  his 
own,  worked  it  out  on  a  scale  of  enlargement  and  per- 
fection, and  given  to  it  a  permanence  which  it  could  never 
have  derived  from  its  original  author,  who  only  talked  and 
never  wrote.  It  is  fortunate  that  our  two  main  witnesses 
about  him,  both  speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  agree 
to  so  great  an  extent. 

Both  describe  in  the  same  manner  his  private  life  and 
Habits  of  habits;  his  contented  poverty,justice,  temperance 
Sokratds.  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  and  self-sufficing 
independence  of  character.  On  most  of  these  points  too, 
Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  writers,  so  far  as  their 
testimony  counts  for  anything,  appear  as  confirmatory 
witnesses;  for  they  abound  in  jests  on  the  coarse  fare,  shabby 
and  scanty  clothing,  bare  feet,  pale  face,  poor  and  joyless 
life,  of  Sokrates.  *  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  are 
almost  wholly  ignorant.  He  served  as  an  hoplite  at  Foti- 
dsea,  atDelium,  andat  Amphipolis;  with  credit  apparently 
in  all,  though  exaggerated  encomiums  on  the  part  of  his 
friends  provoked  an  equally  exaggerated  scepticism  on  the 
part  of  Athenseus  ana  others.  He  seems  never  to  have 
filled  any  political  office  until  the  year  (b.c.  406)  of  the 
battle  of  ArginussB,  in  which  year  he  was  member  of  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Prytanes  on  that 
memorable  day  when  the  proposition  ofKallixenus  against 
the  six  generals  was  submitted  to  the  public  assembly.  Hi& 
determined  refusal,  in  spite  of  all  personal  hazard,  to  put 
an  unconstitutional  question  to  the  vote,  has  been  already 
recounted.  That  during  his  long  life  he  strictly  obeyed 
the  laws,  2  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  none  of  his  numerous 
enemies  ever  arraigned  him  before  a  court  of  justice:  that 
he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  an  upright  man  and  a  brave 
as  well  as  pious  citizen,  may  also  be  confidently  asserted. 

>  Aristopb.  Nnbes,  106,  121,  362,  tbe  Pytbagoreans,  as  well  as  Zeno 

414;  Ayes,  1282;  Enpolis,  Fragment,  tbe  Stoic,  on  grounds  very  similar: 

Ino«rt.iz.,z.,zi.,ap.Meineke,p.552;  see  Diogenes  Laert.  vii.  1,  24. 

Ameipsias,  Fragmenta,  Eonnus,  p.  *  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  1.    Nuv  iyu> 

fQli  ]l6lnek«— Diogen.  LaSrt.  ii.  28.  irpiutov   inl  Sixaatr^piov   dvapipi]xgi^ 

nM  Ifttor  oomic  writers  ridiculed  ixi]  ysjovwc  ii>.elu>  ifiSo^ii^xovTa. 
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His  friends  lay  especial  stress  upon  his  piety,  that  is  upon 
his  exact  discharge  of  all  the  religious  duties  considered 
as  incumbent  upon  an  Athenian.  ^ 

Though  these  points  are  requisite  to  be  established, 
in  order  that  we  may  rightly  interpret  the  Leading 
character  of  Sokrates — it  is  not  from  them  that  ftie?  of'" 
he  has  derived  his  eminent  place  in  history.  Sokratdt. 
Three  peculiarities  distinguish  the  man.  1.  His  long  life 
passed  in  contented  poverty,  and  in  public,  apostolic,  dia- 
lectics. 2.  His  strong  religious  persuasion — or  belief  of 
acting  under  a  mission  and  signs  from  the  gods;  especially 
his  Daemon  or  Genius — the  special  religious  warning  of 
which  he  believed  himself  to  be  frequently  the  subject. 
3.  His  great  intellectual  originality,  both  of  subject  and  of 
method,  and  his  power  of  stirring  and  forcing  tne  germ  of 
inquiry  and  ratiocination  in  others.  Though  these  three 
characteristics  were  so  blended  in  Sokrates  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  consider  them  separately — yet  in  each  respect,  he 
stood  distinguished  from  all  Greek  philosophers  before  or 
after  him. 

At  what  time  Sokrates  relinquished  his  profession  as 
a  statuary,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  certain  that  ^. 
all  the  middle  and  later  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  gtant 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  publicity  of 
of  teaching;  excluding  all  other  business,  public  discrimi-^  ' 
or  private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  °*'®  c?»- 
fortune.    We  can  hardly  avoid  speaking  of  him 
as  a  teacher,  though  he  himself  disclaimed  the  appellation: 2 
his  practice  was  to  talk  or  converse — to  prattle  or  prose,^ 
if  we  translate  the  derisory  word  by  which  the  enemies  of 
philosophy  described  dialectic  conversation.    Early  in  the 
morning  he  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia  for 
bodily  training,  and  the  schools  where  youths  were  receiving 
instruction.  He  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the 
hour  when  it  was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and 
tables  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale:  his  whole  day 

>  Xenopb.  Memor.  i.  1,  2-20;  i.  S,  aicpaY|Aoa6v7)v— Plat.  Ap.  80k.  c.  18. 

1-3.  p,  31  B. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  21.  p.  88  A.  >   'ASoXeax«iv— see      Buhnken's 

e7u>Se6iSdaxaXo«|jiivo6Stv6cicu>no'ct  Animadversiones  in  Xeu.  Memor. 

cYtvofjLiQv:  compare  c.  4.  p.  19  B.  p.  298.  of  Scbneider*8  edition  of  that 

Xenopb.  Memor.  iii.  11,  16.    So-  treatise.  Compare  Plato,  Sophist^s, 

kratds  —  sici9xu)itiiuv     n^v     iauxou  0.  28.  p.  226  E. 

p2 
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waa  OBUollf  spent  in  this  public  manner.  >  He  talked  with 
aoy  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  who  sought  to  address 
him,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  chose  to  stand  by.  Not 
only  he  never  either  asked  or  received  any  reward,  out  he 
made  no  distinction  of  persons,  never  withheld  his  conver- 
sation from  any  one,  and  talked  upon  the  same  general 
topics  to  all.  He  conversed  with  politicians,  Sophists, 
military  men,  artisans,  ambitious  or  studious  youths,  &c. 
He  visitedallpersonsof  interest  in  the  city,  male  or  female; 
his  friendship  with  Aspaeia  is  well  known,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters^  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  re- 
couuts  his  visit  to,  and  dialogue  with,  TheodotS — a  beauti- 
ful Eetcera  or  Female  Companion.  Nothing  could  he  more 
fublic,  perpetual,  and  indiscriminate  as  to  persons,  than 
is  conversation.  But  as  it  was  engaging,  curious,  and 
instructive  to  hear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  habit  to 
attend  him  in  public  as  companions  and  listeners.  These 
men,  a  fluctuating  body,  were  commonly  known  as  his  dis- 
ciples or  scholars;  thoughneitherhenor  his  personal  friends 
ever  employed  the  terms  teacher  and  disciple  to  describe 
the  relation  between  them.'  Many  of  them  came,  attracted 
by  his  reputation,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  from 
other  Grecian  cities;  Megara,  Thebes,  Elis,  Kyrene,  &o. 


JD   bi>  Hsmorrtlli, 
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Now  no  other  person  in  Athens,  or  in  any  other 
Grecian  city,  appears  ever  to  have  manifested  ^^^ 
himself  in  this   perpetual  and  indiscriminate  why  So- 
manner  as  a  public  talker  for  instruction.    All  ^^'a^^s  was 
teachers  either  took  money  for  their  lessons,  or  by°A?i8to- 
at  least  gave  them  apart  from  the  multitude  in  pban^s  on 

i  °  1  J  X  •    1  -1       the  stacre. 

a  private  house  or  garden,  to  special  pupils, 
with  admissions  and  rejections  at  their  own  pleasure.  By 
the  peculiar  mode  of  life  which  Sokrates  pursued,  not  only 
his  conversation  reached  the  minds  of  a  much  wider  circle, 
but  he  became  more  abundantly  known  as  a  person.  "While 
acquiring  a  few  attached  friends  and  admirers,  and  raising 
a  certain  intellectual  interest  in  others,  he  at  the  same  time 
provoked  a  large  number  of  personal  enemies.  This  was 
probably  the  reason  why  he  was  selected  by  Aristophanes 
and  the  other  comic  writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a  general 
representative  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teaching; 
the  more  so,  as  his  marked  and  repulsive  physiognomy 
admitted  so  well  of  being  imitated  in  the  mask  which  the 
actor  wore.  The  audience  at  the  theatre  would  more 
readily  recognise  the  peculiar  figure  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  see  every  day  in  the  market-place,  than  if 
Prodikus  or  Protagoras,  whom  most  of  them  did  not  know 
by  sight,  had  been  brought  on  the  stage.  It  was  of  little 
importance  either  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes,  whether 
Sokrates  was  represented  as  teaching  what  he  did  really 
teach,  or  something  utterly  diflferent. 

This  extreme  publicity  of  life  and  conversation  was 
one    among    the   characteristics    of  Sokrates,  His  per- 
distinguishing    him   from   all   teachers   either  suasion  of 
before  or  after  him.    Next  was,  his  persuasion  Jeiiglous 
of  a  special  religious  mission,  restraints,  impulses,  «»i8sion. 
and  communications,  sent  to  him  by  the  gods.    Taking 
the  belief  in  such  supernatural  intervention  generally,  it 
was  indeed  noway  peculiar  to  Sokrates:  it  was  the  ordinary 
faith  of  the  ancient  world,  insomuch  that  the  attempts  to 
resolve  phaenomena  into  general  laws  were  looked  upon 
with  a  certain  disapprobation,  as  indirectly  setting  it  aside. 
And  Xenophon  *  accordingly  avails  himself  of  such  general 
fact,  in  replying  to  the  indictment  for  religious  innovation 
of  which  his  master  was  found  guilty,  to  affirm  that  the 
latter  pretended  to  nothing  beyond  what  was  included  in 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  2,  8. 
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the  creed  of  every  pious  man.  But  this  is  not  an  exact 
statement  of  the  matter  in  debate;  for  it  slurs  over  at  least , 
if  it  does  not  deny,  that  speciality  of  inspiration  from  the 
gods,  which  those  who  talked  with  Sokrates  (as  we  learn 
even  from  Xenophon)  believed,  and  which  Sokrates  himself 
believed  also.  ^  Very  different  is  his  own  representation, 
as  put  forth  in  the  defence  before  the  Dikastery.  He  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from  his  child- 
hood, a  divine  voice;  interfering,  at  moments  when  he  was 
about  to  act,  in  the  way  of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way 
of  instigation.  Such  prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to  come 
upon  him  very  frequently,  not  merely  on  great,  but  even 
on  small  occasions,  intercepting  what  he  was  about  to  do 
or  to  say.  2    Though  later  writers  speak  of  this  as  the 

>  See  tbe  conversation  of  Sokra-  kratfis. 

tAs  (reported  by  Xenophon,  Mem.  *  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  o.  19.  p.  81  D. 

i.  4,  15)  with  Aristodemus,  respect-  Touiou  8i  aiTtiv  iariv  (that  is,  the 

ing  the   gods — "What  will  be  suf-  reason   why    Sokrates   had   never 

ficient  to  persuade  yon  (asks  So-  entered  on  public  life)    h    Oftetc 

kratAs)  that  the  gods   care  about  ipiou  icoXXdxi^  dxijxiaTS  ic  oX- 

yon?"   "When  they  xend  me  special  Xa^ou  XiyovTOc,  Sti  (1.01  8e(6v  xi 

monitorSj  aa  you  say  that  they  do  xai  fiaipiivioy  YirvsTai,  h  8y)  xal  cv 

to   you  (replies  Aristodemus),   to  tiq  7pa<p^  iitixfO|jiu>8u)v  MiX7)To«  ^fpd- 

tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  not  ^aio.    '£|iot  6t  tout*  ivTiv  sx  nai- 

todo."  To  which  Bokratds  replied,  86<  dpCd|&svovt  tpwv^Q  tk   T^Yvo- 

that  they  answer  the  questions  of  (it-ivY),  ^  Stsv  YsviQTai,  del  dicoTpsicei 

the  Athenians,  by  replies  of  the  |as    touxou   h    &v   |iiXX(u    npdTTciv, 

oracle—and  that   they   send    pro-  npoTpiicei  8i  o'jkots.    Tout'    caTlv  S 

digies  (TipaTtt)  by  way  of  informa-  (iioi  ivavxiouTat  xd  itoXixtxd  icpdxxeiv. 

tion  to  the  Greeks  generally.    He  Again,  c.  31.  p.  40  A,  he  tells  the 

further  advises  Aristodemus  to  pay  Dikasts,  after  his  condemnation — 

assiduous  court  (dcpsntutiv)  to  the  *H  Ydp  stiudutd    fioi   i&avxix:^  f)   too 

.  gods,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  6at|«.ovtou    iv    (i^v     x  (p    icp6a0cv 

will   not   send    him   monitory  in-  XP^'*V   "V^'^i    icdvu    xuxviq   del 

formation   about  doubtful   events  ^v     xal     icdvu     ink     upLixpoIc 

(i.  4,  18).  i  vbvxtoupLCvv),   ti  xi   piiXXoiiAt 

80  again  in  his  conversation  with  piv)  6p0d)(  npd£tiv.    Nuvl  8t  £u(x- 

Euthydemus,  the  latter  says  to  him  Pe^i]xi  jjioi,   fiiccp  6pdxs  xal  auxol, 

— 2ol  hkf  d>  2u>xpaTt<,  eoixaatv  ixi  xauxl,    &   71  Sf|  oItjBsIt)    &v    ti<  xal 

ftXixtbxtpov     ri    xot<     dXXoic  vo|jilCtxai  iirx^^"  ^"^*^^  ^^^"^*  '^H-o^ 

XpijvOai,  oTft  (iiy)i5i  iirKpu>TU>)xtvoi  8t  o^ts   e^lovxi  tcuSev  otxoSiv  i^vav- 

Oico    90U    icpoaT}|Aalvouaiv,    &Tt   xP'h  xt(u9i)  x6  xo  u  deou  9  Y){Aeio  v,  outs 

noitiy  xal  d  (11^  (iv.  8,  12).  f)vlxa  dve^aivov   evTau6ol  inl  x6  5i- 

Oompare  i.  1,  19;  and  iv.  8,  11—  xaoTiQpiov,  oOx*  iv  xip  X6y(|>  ia^XXovtI 

vhMra  tbe  fact  of  perpetual  com-  xicptiv*  xaixot  iv&XXoicX67oi; 

AfUiiMtion  and  adrice   from  the  icoXXax^v    ^'h    i^*    iictax*    Xt- 

It  imployad  aa  an  evidence  lovxa  (i.sxa^6. 

^iOT«  fh«  aupexior  piety  of  So-        He  goes  on  to  infer  that  his  line 
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dsemon  or  genius  ofSokrateS|  he  himself  does  not  personify 
ity  but  treats  it  merely  as  a  "divine  sign,  a  prophetic  or 
supernatural  voice." »  He  was  accustomed  not  only  to  obey 
it  implicitly,  but  to  speak  of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to 
others,  so  that  the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends 
and  to  his  enemies.  It  had  always  forbidden  him  to  enter 
on  public  life :  it  forbade  him,  when  the  indictment  was 
hanging  over  him,  to  take  any  thought  for  a  prepared  de- 
fence :2  and  so  completely  did  he  march  with  a  consciousness 
of  this  bridle  in  his  mouth,  that  when  he  felt  no  check,  he 
assumed  that  the  turning  which  he  was  about  to  take  was 
the  right  one.  Though  nis  persuasion  on  the  subject  was 
unquestionably  sincere,  and  his  obedience  constant — yet  he 
never  dwelt  upon  it  himself  as  anything  grand  or  awful, 
or  entitling  him  to  peculiar  deference;  but  spoke  of  it 
often  in  his  usual  strain  of  familiar  playfulness.  To  his 
friends  generally,  it  seems  to  have  constituted  one  of  his 
titles  to  reverence,  though  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon 
scruples  to  talk  of  it  in  that  jesting  way  which  doubtless 
they  caught  from  himself. 3  But  to  his  enemies  and  to  the 
Athenian  public,  it  appeared  in  the  light  of  an  ofiPensive 
heresy;  an  impious  innovation  on  the  orthodox  creed,  and 
a  desertion  of  the  recognized  gods  of  Athens. 

Such  was  the  Dsemon  or  Genius  of  Sokrates  as  de- 
scribed by  himself  and  as  conceived  in  the  His  Dsemon 
genuine   Irlatonic   dialogues;   a    voice    always   orOenius- 

i-'u-i.  J    1-        •  1      •      1  u-       other  inspi- 

prohibitory,  and  bearing  exclusively  upon  his  rations. 

of  defence  has  been  right,  and  that  forward  4o  take  up  the  vocation 

his  condemnation  is  no  misfortune  of  cross-questioning,  who  will  give 

to  him,  but  a  benefit— seeing  that  them   more   trouble   than   he  has 

the  sign  has  not  manifested  itself,  ever  done  (Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  80.  p. 

I  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Schleier-  39  D).    Now  there  is  no  reason  to 

macber  (in  his  Preface  to  his  trans-  believe   that  such  prediction  was 

lation  of  the  Apology  of  Sokrat6s,  realized.    If  therefore  Plato  puts 

part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  186,  of  his  general  an    erroneous   prophecy    into   the 

translation  of  Plato's  works),  that  mouth  of  Sokratds,  this  is  probably 

this  defence   may    be   reasonably  because  Sokratds  really  made  one. 

taken  as  a  reproduction  by  Plato  '  The  words  of  Sokratds  plainly 

of  what  Sokratds  actually  said  to  indicate  this  meaning:  see  also  a 

the  Dikasts  on  his  trial.  In  addition  good  note  of  Schleiermacher— ap- 

to  the  reasons  given  by  Schleier-  pended  to  his  translation    of  the 

macher,    there  is   one  which  may  Platonic  Apology— Platons  Werke, 

be  noticed.    Sokrat6s    predicts  to  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

the  Dikasts,   that  if  they  put  him  *  Xenopb.  Mem.  iv.  8,  6. 

to  death,  a  great  number  of  young  *  Xenopb.  Sympos.  viii.  6;  Plato, 

men  will  forthwith  put  themselves  Eutbydem.  c.  5.  p.  272  £. 
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own  personal  conduct.  *  That  which  Plutarch  and  other 
admirers  of  Sokrates  conceived  as  a  Daemon  or  inter- 
mediate Being  hetween  gods  and  men,  was  looked  upon 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  as  a  devil — by  Le 
Clerc  as  one  of  the  fallen  angels — by  some  other  modem 
commentators,  as  mere  ironical  phraseology  on  the  part  of 
Sokrates  himself.  2  Without  presuming  to  determine  the 
question  raised  in  the  former  hypotheses,  I  believe  that 
the  last  is  untrue,  and  that  the  conviction  of  Sokrates  on 
the  point  was  quite  sincere.  A  circumstance  little 
attended  to,  but  deserving  peculiar  notice,  and  stated  by 
himself —  is,  that  the  restraining  voice  began  when  he  was 
a  child,  and  continued  even  down  to  the  end  of  his  life: 
it  had  thus  become  an  established  persuasion,  long  before 
his  philosophical  habits  began.  But  though  this  peculiar 
form  of  inspiration  belonged  exclusively  to  him,  there  were 
also  other  ways  in  which  he  believed  himself  to  have 
received  the  special  mandates  of  the  gods,  not  simply 
checking  him  when  he  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  turn,  but 
.spurring  him  on,  directing,  and  peremptorily  exacting 
from  him,  a  positive  course  of  proceeding.  Such  distinct 
mission  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  dreams,  by  oracular 
intimations,  and  by  every  other  means  which  the  gods 
employed  for  signifying  their  special  will.^ 

'  See  Plato  (Thesetet.  c.  7.  p.  151  prophesied  to  his  friends  and  was 

A;  Phffidrus,  c.   20.  p.  242  C;   Be-  always  right  (Memor.  1.  1,  2-4;  iv. 

public,  vi.  10.  p.  496  C)— in  addition  8,  1). 

to    the    above  citations  from  the  ^  See  Dr.  Porster's  note  on  the 

Apology.  Euthyphron  of  Plato,  c.  2.  p.  3. 

The  passage  in  the  Euthyphron  The  treatise  of  Plutarch  (De 
(c.  2.  p.  3  B)  is  somewhat  less  Genio  Socratis)  is  full  of  specula- 
specific.  The  Pseudo  -  Platonic  tion  on  the  subject,  but  contains 
dialogue  Theagds  retains  the  nothing  about  it  which  can  be  re- 
strictly  prohibitory  attribute  of  lied  upon  as  matter  of  fact.  There 
the  voice,  as  never  in  any  case  are  various  stories  about  prophe- 
impelling;  but  extends  the  range  cies  made  by  Sokrat6s,  and  verified 
of  the  warning,  as  if  it  was  heard  by  the  event,  c.  11.  p.  582. 
in  cases  not  simply  personal  to  See  also  this  matter  discussed, 
Sokratds  himself,  but  referring  to  with  abundant  references,  in  Zel- 
the  conduct  of  his  friends  also  ler,  Philosophic  ,der  Griechen,  v. 
(Theagfts,  c.  11,  12,  p.  128,  129).  ii.  p.  26-28. 

Xenophon  also  neglects  the  spe-  *  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  o.  22.  p.  33  G. 

elfio  attributes,  and  conceives  the  'Eftol  $8  touto,  u>c  i'(<Ji  fflV-^i  npoa- 

ToiM  generally  a«  a  divine  com-  tixaxTai  bnb  xou  6eou  icpaxTsiv  xal 

OB  with  Instmotion   and  ix  itavxetwv  xal  e6  ivuicvltov, 

Bokxftttei  to  that  he  often  xal  «avxl  xpdicfjitpnip  xl^  noxe 
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Of  these  intimations  from  the  oracle,  he  specifies  par- 
ticularly one,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  at  Delphi,  Oracle  from 
by  his  intimate  friend,  and  enthusiastic  admirer,  Delphi  de- 
Chserephon.  The  question  put  was,  whether  no^maSwai 
any  other  man  was  wiser  than  Sokrates ;  to  which  wiser  than 
the  Pythian  priestess  replied,  that  no  other  man  ^®' 
was  wiser,  i  Sokrates  affirms  that  he  was  greatly  perplexed 
on  hearing  this  declaration  from  so  infallible  an  authority, 
— being  conscious  to  himself  that  he  possessed  no  wisdom 
on  any  subject,  great  or  small.  At  length,  after  much  me- 
ditation and  a  distressing  mental  struggle,  he  resolved  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  infallible  priestess,  by  taking 
measure  of  the  wisdom  of  others  as  compared  with  his 
own.  Selecting  a  leading  politician,  accounted  wise  both 
by  others  and  by  himself,  he  proceeded  to  converse  with 
him  and  put  scrutinising  questions;  the  answers  to  which 
satisfied  him,  that  this  man's  supposed  wisdom  was  really 
no  wisdom  at  all.  Having  made  such  a  discovery,  Sokrates 
next  tried  to  demonstrate  to  the  politician  himself  how 
much  he  wanted  of  being  wise;  but  this  was  impossible: 
the  latter  still  remained  as  fully  persuaded  of  his  own 
wisdom  as  before.  „The  result  which  I  acquired  (says 
Sokrates)  was,  that  I  was  a  wiser  man  than  he,  for  neither 
he  nor  I  knew  anything  of  what  was  truly  good  and 
honourable;  but  the  difference  between  us  was,  that  he 
fancied  he  knew  them,  while  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my 
own  ignorance:  I  was  thus  wiser  than  he,  inasmuch  as  I 
was  exempt  from  that  capital  error."  So  far  therefore  the 
oracle  was  proved  to  be  right.  Sokrates  repeated  the  same 
experiment  successively  upon  a  great  number  of  different 
persons,  especially  those  in  reputation  for  distinguished 
abilities;  first,  upon  political  men  and  rhetors,  next  upon 
poets  of  every  variety,  and  upon  artists  as  well  as  artisans. 
The  result  of  his  trial  was  substantially  the  same  in  all 
cases.  The  poets  indeed  composed  splendid  verses,  but 
when  questioned  even  about  the  words,  the  topics,  and  the 
purpose,  of  their  own  compositions,  they  could  give  no 
consistent  or  satisfactory  explanations :  so  that  it  became 

xal  &XXy]  Osla  |totpa  dvOpcbtcip  testimony  of  the    brother  of  Chee- 

xal    6tiouv    icpoaita^s    izpAi-  rephon   (the   latter  himself  being 

Tsiv.  dead)  to  attest  the  reality  of  this 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  6.  p.  21  A.  question  and  answer. 
Sokratds    offers     to    produce    the 
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evident  that  they  spoke  or  wrote,  like  prophets,  as  un- 
conscious subjects  under  the  promptings  of  inspiration. 
Moreover  their  success  as  poets  filled  them  with  a  lofty 
opinion  of  their  own  wisdom  on  other  points  also.  The 
case  was  similar  with  artists  and  artisans;  who,  while  highly 
instructed,  and  giving  satisfactory  answers,  each  in  his  own 
particular  employment,  were  for. that  reason  only  the  more 
convinced  that  they  also  knew  well  other  great  and  noble 
subjects.  This  great  general  mistake  more  than  counter- 
vailed their  special  capacities,  and  left  them,  on  the  whole, 
less  wise  than  Sokrates.  ^ 

„In  this  research  and  scrutiny  (said  Sokrates  on  his 
His  mission  defence)  I  have  been  long  engaged,  and  am  still 
to  test  the  engaged.  I  interrogate  every  man  of  reputation: 
conceit  of  I  prove  him  to  be  defective  in  wisdom;  but  I 
wisdom  in  cannot  prove  it  so  as  to  make  him  sensible  of 
others.  ^^^  defect.  Fulfilling  the  mission  imposed  upon 

me,  I  have  thus  established  the  veracity  of  the  god,  who 
meant  to  pronounce  that  human  wisdom  was  of  little  reach 
or  worth,  and  that  he  who,  like  Sokrates,  felt  most  con- 
vinced of  his  own  worthlessness  as  to  wisdom,  was  really 
the  wisest  of  men.^  My  service  to  the  god  has  not  only 
constrained  me  to  live  in  constant  poverty 3  and  neglect  of 
political  estimation,  but  has  brought  upon  me  a  host  of 
bitter  enemies  in  those  whom  I  have  examined  and  exposed ; 
while  the  bystanders  talk  of  me  as  a  wise  man,  because 
they  give  me  credit  for  wisdom  respecting  all  the  points 
on  which  my  exposure  of  others  turns."  —  ^"Whatever  be 
the  danger  and  obloquy  which  I  may  incur,  it  would  be 
monstrous  indeed,  if  having  maintained  my  place  in  the 
ranks  as  an  hoplite  under  your  generals  at  Delium  and 
PotidflBa,  I  were  now,  from  fear  of  death  or  anything  else, 
to  disobey  the  oracle  and  desert  the  post  which  the  god 
has  assigned  to  me — the  duty  of  living  for  philosophy  and 
cross-questioning  both  myself  and  others.^    And  should 

'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  7,  8.  p.  22.  tu>v  datwv  xal  tu>v   ^iviov    av  xiva 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.   c.  9.  p.  23.    I  oTu>(iai   909&V  ttvat,   xal  eneiSdv  pioi 

give  here  the  sense  rather  than  the  |xt)  Sox^,  t  (j>  6t<p  f)oii)Qu>v   svSci- 

exactwords— OuToc  0(xu>v  oo^iuTaxdc  xvufiott  Sti  o&x  iaxi  0096^. 

evTiv,   S9T1C  (uoriTcp  2u>xpdTT]c  i'Ctai-  '  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  9.  p.  23  A-C. 

xsv  Sti  ooSsvo;  d^i6«  taxi  xp  dXr^Ssla         ev  tcevla   |xupi^   el(ii,   Sid  xtjv 

icpo(  90<piaiv.  xo*j  OeoO  Xaxptiotv. 

TaoQ'  iyib  (itv  Ixi  xol  vuv  itsputov  *  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29.  Toa 

Cl]Ttt>  xal  ipsuvu)  xsixd  xov   9s6y,  xat  ti   Ocou    xdxTOvxoc,    u>C  iT^   ({>:^9y}>» 
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you  even  now  offer  to  aequit  me,  on  condition  of  my  re- 
nouncing this  duty, — I  should  tell  you,  with  all  respect 
and  affection,  that  I  will  obey  the  ffod  rather  than  you,  and 
that  I  will  persist  until  my  dying  day,  in  cross-questioning 
you,  exposing  your  want  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  re- 
proaching you  until  the  defect  be  remedied.  ^  My  mission 
as  your  monitor  is  a  mark  of  the  special  flavour  of  the  god 
to  you;  and  if  you  condemn  me,  it  will  be  your  loss;  for 
you  will  find  none  other  such.  >  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me, 
why  cannot  you  go  away,  SokratSs,  and  live  among  us  in 
peace  and  silence?  This  is  the  hardest  of  all  questions 
for  me  to  answer  to  your  satisfaction.  If  I  tell  you  that 
silence  on  my  part  would  be  disobedience  to  the  god,  you 
will  think  me  in  jest  and  not  believe  me.  You  will  believe 
me  still  less,  if  1  tell  you  that  the  greatest  blessing  which 
can  happen  to  man  is,  to  carry  on  discussions  every  day 
about  virtue  and  those  other  matters  which  you  hear  me 
canvassing  when  I  cross-examine  myself  as  well  as  others — 
and  that  life  without  such  examination  is  no  life  at  all. 
Nevertheless  so  stands  the  fact,  incredible  as  it  may  seem 
to  you."  3 

I  have  given  rather  ample  extracts  from  the  Platonic 
Apology,  because  no  one  can  conceive  fairly  the   Confluence 
character  of  Sokrates  who  does  not  enter  into   °{ ^^^  "*>* 
the  spirit  of  that  impressive  discourse.   We  see  motive  with 
in  it  plain  evidence  of  a  marked  supernatural  *'»®  ij* 
naission  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  exe-   2nd*in^* 
cuting,  and  which  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  teiiectuai 
or  employ  himself  in  other  ways.    The  oracular  LTJ^mhfd- 
answer  brought  by  Chaerephon  from  Delphi,  numerous 

/>ii«/*  •  ,  •1*1*1  enemies 

was  a  fact  of  iar  more  importance  in  his  history  whom  he 
than  the  so-called  Daemon,  about  which  so  much  ™»de. 

"xal  uiceXafiov,  fiXoao^oOvToi   y.%  Stiv  xal  tuyx^vci  (&<YtoTOv  dfaQdv  Sv  iv- 

C^v,  xal  c^ttd^^OMTa  e(«,auT6v  xai  -coo^  6pu>n<{>  touto,    ixdatY^c  7){*ipa<  icspl 

aXXouC)  evTao8a  Sg  9o()Y)9stc  Y}  Oivaro^  dptT-^^  tou<  Xoyouc  noidoOat  xalttbv 

>)   aXXo  oTiouir    RpaYii-*  XtKotfti  tTjV  &XXu>v,  ntpl  <i)v   u(iei«  cfioO  dxo'JCTt, 

"«^i'''  8taXiYO|itvoo  xal  tfiauTOv  xal  aXXouc 

»  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  C.  i^eTdCovto^— 6   St    dvt5tTaoT6«;    pioc 

»  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  SO  D.  oo     pi<o-6«    dv9pu>ir(f>     (these     last 

'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  28.  p.  38  A.  striking  words  are  selected  hy  Dr. 

'Edv  te  Tfdp  Xiyu),  5ti  acp  Qeip  ditti-  Hutcheson    as   the   motto   for  his 

6elv  toiit'  fOTl,xal  5id  tooto  dSOva-  Synopsis    Philosophies    Moralis)— 

Tov  ijoox^av   fi7«»v,    o6  nslataOt  pioi  Taota    hi    exi    ^xtov    ntiatoOd   (&0i 

(be  cipu>ysuo(&iv(|}*  idv  a*  au  Xiyv)  Sxt  XiyovTU 
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more  has  been  said.  That  answer,  together  with  the 
dreams  and  other  divine  mandates  concurrent  to  the  same 
end,  came  upon  him  in  the  middle  of  his  life,  when  the 
intellectual  man  was  formed  and  when  he  had  already 
acquired  a  reputation  for  wisdom  among  those  who  knew 
him.  It  supplied  a  stimulus  which  brought  into  the  most 
pronounced  action  a  pre-existing  train  of  generalising 
dialectics  and  Zenonian  negation — an  intellectual  vein  with 
which  the  religious  impulse  rarely  comes  into  confluence. 
Without  such  a  motive,  to  which  his  mind  was  peculiarly 
susceptible,  his  conversation  would  probably  have  taken 
the  same  general  turn,  but  would  assuredly  have  been 
restricted  within  much  narrower  and  more  cautious  limits. 
For  nothing  could  well  be  more  unpopular  and  obnoxious 
than  the  task  which  he  undertook  of  cross-examining,  and 
convicting  of  ignorance,  every  distinguished  man  whom  he 
could  approach.  So  violent  indeed  was  the  enmity  which 
he  occasionally  provoked,  that  there  were  instances  (we 
are  told)  in  which  he  was  struck  or  maltreated, »  and  very 
frequently  laughed  to  scorn.  Though  he  acquired  much 
admiration  from  auditors,  especially  youthful  auditors, — 
and  from  a  few  devoted  adherents — yet  the  philosophical 
motive  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  prompt  him  to  that 
systematic,  and  even  obtrusive,  cross-examination  which 
he  adopted  as  the  business  of  his  life. 

This  then  is  the  second  peculiarity  which  distinguishes 
SokratdB  a  Sokrates, — in  addition  to  his  extreme  publicity 
religious  of  life  and  indiscriminate  conversation.  He  was 
dofnsTthe^'  not  simply  a  philosopher,  but  a  religious 
work  of  missionary  doing  the  work  of  philosophy — "an 
philosophy,  elenchthic  or  cross-examining  god  (to  use  an 
expression  which  Plato  j)uts  into  his  mouth  respecting  an 
Eleatic  philosopher)  going  about  to  examine  and  convict 
the  infirm  in  reason."  2  Nothing  of  this  character  belonged 
either  to  Farmenides  and  Anaxagoras  before  him,  or  to 
Plato  and  Aristotle  after  him.  Both  Pythagoras  and 
Empedokles  did  indeed  lay  claim  to  supernatural  commu- 
nications, mingled  with  their  philosophical  teaching.    But 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  21.  &v  o5v  xal  ooi  tic  outoc  tu>v  xpsir- 

*  Plato,  Sophist^s,  c.  1.  p.  216—  t6vu>v  auvenoiTO,  ^auXou;  flM-^?  Svxac 

the    expression   is  applied  to   the  iv  xotc  Xdyotc  eico'|;6(«,evo«  xal  cXtY* 

Eleatic  Stranger  who  sustains  the  ^u>V}  8e6c  &v  ti^  cXtfxxtxoc. 
ehief  part  in  that  dialogue— Td/' 
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though  there  be  thus  far  a  general  analogy  between  them 
and  Sokrates,  the  modes  of  manifestation  were  so  utterly 
different,  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted. 

The  third  and  most  important  characteristic  of  So- 
krates — that  through  which  the  first  and  second  ^ 
became  operative — was  his  intellectual  peculiar-   tuai  pecu- 
ity.    His  influence  on  the  speculative  mind  of  iJ*,"*\®f  ^^ 

•I-  inj*  i.      1         L         T-'j.     Sokrat§s. 

his  age  was  marked  and  important,  as  to  subject, 
as  to  method;  and  as  to  doctrine. 

He  was  the  first  who  turned  his  thoughts  and  dis- 
cussions distinctly  to  the  subject  of  ethics.  With  He  opened 
the  philophers  Vho  preceded  him,  the  subject  ethics  as  a 
of  examination  had  been  Nature  or  the  Kosmos  *  Sf  Tcie^ntific 
as  one  undistinguishable  whole,  blending  to-  diacuasion. 
gether  cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  meta- 
physics, &c.  The  Ionic  as  well  as  theEleatic  philosophers, 
Pythagoras  as  well  as  Empedokles,  all  set  before  themselves 
this  vast  and  undefined  problem ;  each  framing  some  system 
suited  to  his  own  vein  of  imagination,  religious,  poetical, 
scientific,  or  sceptical.  According  to  that  honourable 
ambition  for  enlarged  knowledge,  however,  which  marked 
the  centuiy  following  480  B.C.,  and  of  which  the  professional 
men  called  Sophists  were  at  once  the  products  and  the 
instruments — arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  as 
much  as  was  then  known,  were  becoming  so  far  detached 
sciences,  as  to  be  taught  separately  to  youth.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  state  of  science  when  Sokrates  received 
his  education.  He  received  at  least  the  ordinary  amount  of 
instruction  in  all  :2  he  devoted  himself  as  a  young  man  to 
the  society  and  lessons  of  the  physical  philosopher  Arche- 
laus3  (the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras),  whom  he  accompanied 

^  Xenoph.    Mom.  i.   1,    11.    Oxihk  the  assertion  that  Sokratds  received 

Yap    i:epl   ttjc  tu)v    tc&vtudv  ^uoewc,  instruction  from  Archelaus;  in  my 

-^nep  TU)v  aXXu>v  ol  nXelcrTOi,  SieX^-  judgement,  without  the  least  reason, 

Yexo,  9xoicu)v  8tcu>c  6  xaXoOfisvoc  t)ic6  since  Ion    of  Chios  is  a  good  con- 

TU)v  ao^ioTU>v  K6a|jL0c  Ix^^}  ^^*  temporary  witness.    He  even  denies 

Plato,   Pbsedon,    c.   45.  p.  96  B.  that  Sokrates  received  any  instrno- 

lauxT);    T)}^    cro<plac}   ^'t  ^   xaXouoi  tion  in   philosophy   at  all,   on  the 

Tcepl  9uoeu>c  ioxopiav.  authority  of  a  passage  in  the  Sym- 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  7,  3-3.  posion      of      Xenophon,      where 

'  louChius,  Pragm.  9.  ap.  Didot.  Sokratds     is    made    to    speak    of 

!Fragm.   Historic.  Grscor.  Diogen.  himself  as'jjp.o^  hi  6pa«  a^ToupYouc 

Laert.  ii.  16-19.  tivoc    t^?  <piXooo<piac    ovxac    (1,    6), 

Hitter  (Gesch.    der  Philos.  vol.  But  it  appears  to  mo  that  that  ex- 

ii.  ch.    2.  p.  10)  calls   in  question  preasion  implies  nothing  more  than 
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from  Athens  to  Samos ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe 
that  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  much  devoted 
to  what  was  then  unaerstood  as  the  general  study  of 
Nature.  ^  A  man  of  his  earnest  and  active  intellect  was 
likely  first  to  manifest  his  curiosity  as  a  learner — "to  run 
after  and  track  the  various  discourses  of  others,  like  a 
Laconian  hound,"  if  I  may  borrow  an  expression  applied 
to  Jiim  by  Plato  ^ — before  he  struck  out  any  novelties  of 
his  own.  And  in  Plato's  dialogue  called  Tarmenides/ 
Sokrates  appears  as  a  young  man  full  of  ardour  for  the 
discussion  oi  the  Parmenidean  theory,  looking  up  with 
reverence  to  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  and  receiving  from 
them  instructions  in  the  process  of  dialectical  investigation. 
•I  have  already  in  the  preceding  chapter  3  noted  the  tenor 
of  that  dialogue  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  Grecian 
philosophy  presents  itself,  even  at  the  first  dawn  of  dia- 
lectics, as  at  once  negative  and  positive,  recognizing  the 
former  branch  of  method  no  less  than  the  latter  as  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  truth.  I  construe  it  as  an  indication 
respecting  the  early  mind  of  Sokrates,  imbibing  this  con- 
viction from  the  ancient  Parmenides  and  the  mature  and 
practised  Zeno — and  imposing  upon  himself  as  a  condition 

a  sneering  antithesis   (so  frequent  fto. 

both  in  Plato  and  Xenopbon)  to  Whether  SokratAs  can  be  properly 

the  costly  lessons  given  by  Prota-  said   to   have    been   the  pupil   of 

goras,  Gorgias  and  Prodikus.     It  Anaxagoras  and    Archelaus,   is  a 

cannot     be    understood    to    deny  question  of  little  moment,  which 

instruction   given  to    Sokratds   in  hardly  merited   the  scepticism  of 

the  earlier  portion  of  his  life.  Bayle  (Anaxagoras,  noteB;  Arche- 

■  I  think  that  the  expression  in  laus,  note  A;  compare  Schaubach, 

Plato's    Phedo,    c.    102.   p.   96   A.  Anaxagorea  Fragmenta,  p.  23,  27). 

applies   to  Sokrates  himself,   and  That   he    would  seek  to  acquaint 

not   to   Plato—   Toi  7c  tfia   itdQn) —  himself  with  their  doctrines,    and 

means   the    mental   tendencies   of  improve  himself  by  communicating 

Sokrates  when  a  young  man.  personally  with  them,  is  a  matter 

Respecting  the  physical  studies  so    probable,  that    the   slenderest 

probably  sought  and  cultivated  by  testimony  suffices  to  make  us  be- 

Bokratds   in    the    earlier  years  of  lieve  it.  Moreover,  as  I  have  befoie 

his  life,  see  the  instructive  Disser-  remarked,    we   have    here  a  good 

tation     of    Tychsen— Ueber     den  contemporary     witness,     Ion     of 

Process  des  Sokrates— in  the  Bib-  Chios,  to  the  fact  of  his  intimacy 

liothek   der   Alten   Literatur   und  with  Archelaus.    In  no  other  sense 

Kunst— Erstes  Stuck,  p.  43.  than  this  could  a  man  like  Sokratds 

*  Plato,  Parmenid.  p.  128  C.    «al-  be  said  to  be  the  puptl  of  any  one. 

TOi  tuofctp  ft  al  Aaxoitvat  exuXaxec,  *  See    the   chapter   immediately 

tu  jAstadtic  xal  t/vsutic  xk  Xc/OivToc,  preceding,  p.  147. 
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of  assent  to  any  hypothesis  or  doctrine,  the  obligation  of 
setting  forth  conscientiously  both  the  positive  conclusions, 
and  the  negative  conclusions,  which  could  be  deduced  from 
it ;  however  laborious  such  a  process  might  be,  and  however 
little  appreciated  by  the  multitude.  ^  Little  as  we  know 
the  circumstances  which  went  to  form  the  remarkable  mind 
of  Sokrates,  we  may  infer  from  this  dialogue  that  he  owes 
in  part  his  powerful  negative  vein  of  dialectics  to  "the 
double-tongued  and  all-objecting  Zeno."^ 

To  a  mind  at  all  exigent  on  the  score  of  proof,  physical 
science  as  handled  in  that  day  was  indeed  likely  ci,cum- 
to  appear  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  hopeless ;  stances 
and  Sokrates,  in  tne  maturity  of  his  life,  deserted  JJj^®^^  ^j^^ 
it  altogether.     The  contradictory  hypotheses  mind  of 
which  he  heard,  with  the  impenetrable  confusion  f^  J^ardt' 
which  overhung  the  subject,  brought  him  even  ethical  spe- 
to  the  conviction,  that  the  gods  intended  the  c«i»*io°8- 
machinery   by  which  they  brought  about  astronomical 
and  physical  results  to   remain  unknown,    and  that  it 
was    impious,   as  well    as   useless,    to    pry    into    their 
secrets.  3     His  master  Archelaus,  though  mainly  occupied 
with  physics,  also  speculated  more  or  less  concerning  moral 
subjects — concerning  justice  and  injustice,  the  laws,  &c. ; 
and  is  said  to  have  maintained  the  tenet,  that  justice  and 
injustice  were  determined  by  law  or  convention,  not  by 
nature.    From  him,  perhaps,  Sokrates  may  have  been 
partly  led  to  turn  his  mind  in  this  direction.   But  to  a  man 
disappointed  with  physics,   and   having  in  his  bosom  a 
dialectical  impulse  powerful,  unemployed,  and  restless — 
the  mere  realities  of  Athenian  life,  even  without  ArchelauSy 
would  suggest  human  relations,  duties,  action  and  suffering, 
as  the  most  interesting  materials  for  contemplation  and 

>  See  the  remarkahle  passage  in  tu>v    oOpavlu>v,    "q    Ixaaxa    6    Ococ 

PlatQ^s   Parmenidds,   p.    1S6   G   to  |xY)xavaTai,      fpovxioxTjv      yIy^*^"^ 

136  E,  of  which  a  portion  has   al-  dicsTpetcev*  oGts  YapeOpsxa  &vQpu>icoi« 

ready  been  cited  in  my  note  to  the  aOxa  cvofitCev  cTvai)   ouxe  yapi^ta^aK 

preceding  chapter,  referred  to  in  Seoi^  &v  t^y^^'^o  "^^v  C^jTouvxa,  5  exelvot 

the  note  above.  aacpYjvlsai  oux  e()ouXi^9Y)3av.    Ktv8u- 

*  Timon     the    Sillographer    ap.  vKUoat  S'  &v    I97)  xal   tcapa^poviiaai 

Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  26.  xov  xaOxa  (jLCpifxvubvxa^   o68sv  ^xxov 

'A(A(poxepoYXu>990u  8i  p.iT*  aOivoc  >)    'Ava^aYopa^    tcapsfpdvTjocv,    6   xa 

dXoic«6v6v  fx^Y^9xa  <ppovi^aa^  ini  x<f>  xa?  xu»v 

ZiQvtovo^,  icdvxuDv  ticiXi^itxopoc,  Ac.  Ostov  (iYjyavd?  e^v^YcioOai. 

»  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  7,  6.  'OXu)«  64 
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discourse.  Sokrates  could  not  go  into  the  public  assembly, 
the  Dikastery,  or  even  the  theatre — without  hearing  dis- 
cussions about  what  was  just  or  unjust,  honourable  or  base, 
expedient  or  hurtful,  &c.,  nor  without  having  his  mind 
conducted  to  the  inquiry,  what  was  the  meaning  of  these 
large  words  which  opposing  disputants  often  invoked  with 
equal  reverential  confidence.  Along  with  the  dialectic 
and  generalising  power  of  Sokrates,  which  formed  his  bond 
of  connexion  with  such  minds  as  Plato — there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  vigorous  practicality,  a  large  stock  of  positive 
Athenian  experience,  with  which  Xenophon  chiefly  sympa- 
thised, and  which  he  has  brought  out  in  his  'Memorabilia.' 
Of  these  two  intellectual  tendencies,  combined  with  a  strong 
religious  sentiment,  the  character  of  Sokrates  is  composed ; 
and  all  of  them  were  gratified  at  once,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  admonitory  interrogation  on  the  rules  and  pur- 
poses of  human  life ;  from  which  there  was  the  less  to  divert 
him,  as  he  had  neither  talents  nor  taste  for  public  speaking. 
That  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  i" — Sokrates 
Limits  of  was  the  first  to  proclaim.  He  recognised  the 
scientific  security  and  happiness  of  man  both  as  the  single 
study  as  ^^^  ^£  study,  and  as  the  limiting  principle 
down  by  whereby  it  ought  to  be  circumscribed.  In  the 
Sokratfis.  present  state  to  which  science  .has  attained, 
nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  look  back  at  the  rules 
which  this  eminent  man  laid  down.  Astronomy  —  now 
exhibiting  the  maximum  of  perfection,  with  the  largest  and 
most  exact  power  of  predicting  future  phgenomena,  which 
human  science  has  ever  attained — was  pronounced  by  him 
to  be  among  the  divine  mysteries  which  it  was  impossible 
to  understand,  and  madness  to  investigate — as  Anaxagoras 
had  foolishly  pretended  to  do.  He  admitted  indeed  that 
there  was  advantage  in  knowing  enough  of  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  serve  as  an  index  to  the  change 
of  seasons,  and  as  guides  for  voyages,  journeys  by  land,  or 
night-watches.  But  thus  much  (he  said)  might  easily  be 
obtained  from  pilots  and  watchmen ;  while  all  beyond  was 
nothing  but  waste  of  valuable  time,  exhausting  that  mental 
eflFort  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  profitable  acquisitions. 
He  reduced  geometry  to  its  literal  meaning  of  land- 
measuring,  necessary  so  far  as  to  enable  any  one  to  proceed 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1, 16.    Aut6c     SisX^ysto,  Ac.    Compare- the  whole 
2i   ictpl   Twv   dv9pu>nciu>v    del     of  this  citapter. 
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correctly  in  the  purchase,  sale,  or  division  of  land,  which 
any  man  of  common  attention  might  do  almost  without  a 
teacher — hut  silly  and  worthless,  if  carried  heyond,  to  the 
study  of  complicated  diagrams.  ^  Respecting  arithmetic, 
he  gave  the  same  qualified  permission  of  study;  hut  as  to 
general  physics,  or  the  study  of  Nature,  he  discarded  it 
altogether.  ^Do  these  inquirers  (he  asked)  think  that  they 
already  know  human  njfairs  well  enough,  that  they  thus 
begin  to  meddle  with  divine?  Do  they  think  that  they  shall 
be  able  to  excite  or  calm  the  winds  and  the  rain  at  pleasure, 
or  have  they  no  other  view  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity? 
Surely  they  must  see  that  such  matters  are  beyond  human 
investigation.  Let  them  only  recollect  how  much  the 
greatest  men,  who  have  attempted  the  investigation,  difiPer 
in  their  pretended  results,  holding  opinions  extreme  and 
opposite  to  each  other,  like  those  of  madmen!'*  Such  was 
the  view  which  Sokrates  took  of  physical  science  and  its 
prospects.  2  It  is  the  very  same  scepticism  in  substance, 
and  carried  farther  in  degree,  though  here  invested  with  a 
religious  colouring — for  which  Ritter  and  others  so  severely 
denounce  Gorgias.  But  looking  at  matters  as  they  stood 
in  440 — 430  B.C.,  it  ought  not  to  be  accounted  even  sur- 
prising, much  less  blameable.  To  an  acute  man  of  that  day, 
physical  science  as  then  studied  may  well  be  conceived  to 
have  promised  no  result;  and  even  to  have  seemed  worse 
than  barren,  if  (like  Sokrates)  he  had  an  acute  perception 
how  much  of  human  happiness  wss  forfeited  by  immorality, 
and  by  corrigible  ignorance — how  much  might  be  gained 
by  devoting  the  same  amount  of  earnest  study  to  this  latter 
object.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  remarking,  that  the  objection 
of  Sokrates  —  Jxou  may  judge  how  unprofitable  are  these 
studies,  by  observing  how  widely  the  students  difiPer  among 
themselves" — remains  in  high  favour  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  may  constantly  be  seen  employed  against  theo- 
retical  arguments,  in  every  department. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  7,  5.  Pheedrus,  c.  120.  p.  270  A ;  and  Be- 

»  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1, 12-15.   Plato  public,  vii.  c.  6-11.  p.  622  aeq. 

entertained  much  larger  views  on  His  treatise  DeLegibus, however, 

the  subject  of  physical  and  astro-  written  in  his  old  age,  falls  below 

nomical   studies    than    either   So-  this  tone. 

kratgs    or  Xenophon:    see   Plfito, 

VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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Sokrat^  desired  to  confine  the  studies  of  his  hearers 
H«eoiiflnM  ^^  human  matters  as  distinguished  from  divine; 
•tvdy  to  the  latter  comprehending  astronomy  and  physics. 
•ffaJr^  M  ^®  looked  at  all  knowledge  from  the  point  of 
dittingnish.  Tiew  of  human  practice,  which  had  been  assigned 

Sirfne^to  ^1  ^^^  ^'^^  ^  ™^^  ^^  ^^^  proper  subject  for 
nan  and  study  and  learnings  and  with  reference  to  which, 
•ocfety.  therefore,  they  managed  all  the  current  phae-r 
nomena  upon  principles  of  constant  and  intelligible 
sequence:  so  that  everyone  who  chose  to  learn,  might  learn 
— while  those  who  took  no  such  pains  suffered  for  their 
neglect.  Even  in  these,  however,  the  most  careful  study 
was  not  by  itself  completely  sufficient;  for  the  gods  did  not 
condescend  to  submit  a//  the  phaenomena  to  constant 
antecedence  and  consequence,  but  reserved  to  themselves- 
the  capital  turns  and  junctures  for  special  sentence.  ^  Yet 
here  again,  if  a  man  had  been  diligent  in  learning  all  that 
the  ffods  permitted  to  be  learnt — and  if,  besides,  he  was 
assiduous  in  pious  court  to  them  and  in  soliciting  special 
information  by  way  of  prophecy — they  would  be  gracious 
to  him,  so  far  as  to  signify  beforehand  how  they  intended 
to  act  in  putting  the  final  hand  and  in  settling  the  un- 
decipherable portions,  of  the  problem. 2  The  kindness  of 
the  gods  in  replying  through  their  oracles,  or  sending  in* 
formation  by  sacrificial  signs  or  prodigies,  in  cases  of  grave 
difficulty — was,  in  the  view  of  Sokrates,  one  of  the  most 
signal  evidences  of  their  care  for  the  human  race.3  To  seek 
access  to  these  prophecies,  or  indications  of  special  divine 
intervention  to  come,  was  the  proper  supplementary 
business  of  any  one  who  had  done  as  much  for  himself  as 

I  Xanoph.  Mam.  i.  1,  7.    Kal  xouc  Si  8tTv,  S  i&iv  (fcaOivtac  icoteTv  iStoxay- 

|i4XXovTa<  otxou<  tt  xal  ii6Xti<  xaXu)^  oi  Otol,  (fcav8ivtiv*  A  6i  fAiQ  &i}Xa  toTc 

•tiii)ativ,)ia(vTix^<i9T)itpoo8iia6ai.  dvOpwicoic  ioti,  utipasOai  8ta  |iav> 

Tt«T0vtx6v  )i4v  l^P)  {)  ](aXxeuTix6v,  xixij^  %tt^k   tu>v  Otu>v  ituv9dvto8ai* 

\  7t(i>p7ix6vy  ^  Av9pu>iru>v  dp^ix^v,  ^  touc    Tdp  OtoOc,  otc  fiv  TXt<p   woi,. 

tu>v  TOto6TU>v  ip7U>v  iSiTaoTix6v|   ^  ovmalvtiv. 

XojtaTix^vi  j)  olxovo)iix6v|  ^  oTpatr)-        *  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  4, 15;  iv.  3, 12» 

7i«6v   7iv4o9ai  — KdvTa    td   toiauxa  When  Xenophon  was  deliberating 

lAaOi^li-aTot  xal  A  v9pu>nou  7vu>(«,^  whether  he  should  take  military 

alptxia  iv6piiCtv  tlvai.    Td  8i  (iii-  service  under  Cyrus  the  younger, 

yiata    tu>v    kn   xoOxotc    l^v)  to6<  he  consulted  Sokrates,  who  advised 

9so6c  iauToTc  vaTaXilmoOai,  him  to   go   to  Delphi  and  submit 

<I>v  «68lv  SvjXov  ttyat  tolc  Av-  the   case   to  the  oracle  (Xenoph» 

9pdiicoiC|  Ac.  Anabas.  ill.  1,  6). 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1|  9-10.    'E911) 
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could  be  done  by  patient  study.  ^  But  as  it  was  madness 
in  a  man  to  solicit  special  information  from  the  gods  on 
matters  which  they  allowed  him  to  learn  b^  ms  own 
diligence — so  it  was  not  less  madness  in  him  to  mvestiffate 
as  a  learner  that  which  they  chose  to  keep  back  for  their 
own  specialty  of  will.' 

Such  was  the  capital  innovation  made  by  Sokrat^s  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  Athenian  study,  bringing  ^ 
down  philosophy  (to  use  the  expression  of  o?theinno- 
Cicero)3  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth;  and  '^**}?J"^ 
such  his  attempt  to  draw  the  line  between  that  ?f\ew^and 
which  was,  and  was  not,  scientifically  discover-  accessible 
able:  an  attempt,  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  broiTght^"^ 
shows  his  conviction  that  the  scientific  and  the  nnder  dis- 
religious  point  of  view  mutually  excluded  one  **"""*'^' 
another,  so  that  where  the  latter  began  the  former  ended. 
It  was  an  innovation,  inestimable,  in  respect  to  the  new 
matter  which  it  let  in;  of  little  import,  as  regards  that 
which  it  professed  to  exclude.  For  in  point  of  fact, 
physical  science,  though  partially  discouraged,  was  never 
absolutely  excluded,  through  any  prevalence  of  that 
systematic  disapproval  which  he,  in  common  with  the 
multitude  of  his  day,  entertained.  If  it  became  comparat- 
ively neglected,  this  arose  rather  from  the  greater 
popularity,  and  the  more  abundant  and  accessible  matter, 
of  that  which  he  introduced.  Physical  or  astronomical 
science  was  narrow  in  amount,  known  only  to  few;  and  even 
with  those  few  it  did  not  admit  of  being  expanded, 
enlivened,  or  turned  to  much  profitable  account  in  dis- 
cussion. But  the  moral  and  political  phsenomena,  on  which 
SokratSs  turned  the  light  of  speculation,  were  abundant, 
varied,  familiar,  and  interesting  to  every  one;  comprising 
(to  translate  a  Greek  line  which  he  was  fond  of  quoting) 
„all  the  good  and  evil  which  has  befallen  you  in  your 
home;^''  connected  too,  not  merely  with  the  realities  of  the 
present,  but  also  with  the  literature  of  the  past,  through 
the  gnomic  and  other  poets. 

The  motives  which  determined  this  important  in- 
novation, as  to  subject  of  study,  exhibit  Sokrat^s  chiefly  as 
a  religious  man  and  a  practical,  philanthropic  preceptor — 

>  Xenoph.  Mem.  It.  7,10.  *'Otti  toi  iv  (xcYdipotai   xotxov  x' 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  9 ;  iv.  7,  6.        dYa06v  xt  tixoxtai. 
'  Cicero,  Tuto.  Disp.  t.  4,  10. 
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theXenophontic  hero.  His  innoyations,  not  less  important, 
as  to  method  and  doctrine,  place  before  us  the  philosopher 
and  dialectician — the  other  side  of  his  character,  or  the 
Platonic  hero;  faintly  traced  indeed,  yet  still  recognised 
and  identified,  by  Xenophon. 

"Sokrates  (says  the  latter  i)  continued  incessantly  dis- 
innovations  cussing  human  affairs  (the  sense  of  this  word 
°'  to  ^'***'  ^^  ^®  understood  by  what  has  been  said  above, 
method—  f.  226),  investigating — ^What  is  piety?  "What 
^**th*^d-  ^^  impiety?  what  is  the  honourable  and  the 
indactive  base?  What  is  the  just  and  the  unjust?  What 
d*^°u"^'~  ^®  temperance,  or  unsound  mind?  What  is 
courage  or  cowardice ?  What  is  a  city?  What 
is  the  character  nt  for  a  citizen?  What  is  authority  over 
men?  WTiat  is  the  character  befitting  the  exercise  of  such 
authority?  and  other  similar  questions.  Men  who  knew 
these  matters  he  accounted  good  and  honourable;  men  who 
were  ignorant  of  them  he  assimilated  to  slaves.'' 

Sokrates  (says  Xenophon  again,  in  another  passage) 
considered  that  the  dialectic  process  consisted  in  coming 
together  and  taking  common  counsel  to  distinguish  and 
distribute  things  into  Genera  or  Families,  so  as  to  learn 
what  each  separate  thing  really  was.  To  ao  through  this 
process  carefully  was  indispensable,  as  i^e  only  way  of 
enabling  a  man  to  regulate  his  own  conduct,  aiming  at 
good  objects  and  avoiding  bad.  To  be  so  practised  as  to 
be  able  to  do  it  readily,  was  essential  to  make  a  man  a  good 
leader  or  adviser  of  others.  Every  man  who  had  gone 
through  the  process,  and  come  to  know  what  each  thing 
was,  could  also  of  course  define  it  and  explain  it  to  others; 
but  if  he  did  not  know,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  went 
wrong  himself,  and  put  others  wrong  besides.  ^  Moreover, 

'  Xenoph.  Hem.  i.  1,  16.  Xt6t98at     SiaXiYovxac     x^th. 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  6, 11, 12. 'AXX&  YivtiTAwpAYiAaxa*  Seiv  ouv  nsipa- 

TOi«  tyxpaTtai  |x6voi;  2^c9Tt  axoTcew  aOai  8ti  (jLiXiaxa  i:p6«  xooxo  {xoifiiov 

xa    xpAxiffxa    xtuv   icpaY(«,axu)v,    xol  iauxov  icapavxeuaCeiv,  xal  xo6xog  jid- 

Xdytp     ««l    2pTH*    SioX^YOvxa?  Xiaxa   iict(iLeXstoQat'   ix   xoOxoo   Y^P 

xaxo  T^vij,  xo  it&v  dYotQa  iipoai-  TflyvsaQai    &v8pa?    dploxoo?    x«    xol 

psiaQai,  xu)v  6e  xaxu>v  i-KiytoHau  Kai  v]7S(Aovixu>xdxouc     xal     StaXexxixu>- 

ouxux;  1^7)  dpiaxouc  xs  xal  S'jSaifxovs-  xdxo'j?. 

ffxdxoyc  ovSpa?  7lYvta9eti,  xal  6io-  Surely  the  etymology  here  given 

XsYeoOvt  SuvaxuDxdxouc.    'E<pY)  8i  by  Xenophon   or  Sokratds   of  the 

xal  x6  StaXiYtoOai  6vo(Jiao^vai,  word  SiaX^xeaSat,  cannot  be  con- 

ix  Tou   ffovlovxa?  xoiv^    fJoo-  sidered  as  satitfactory . 
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Aristotle  says — ''To  SokratSs  we  may  unquestionably 
assign  two  novelties — Inductive  Discourses — and  the  De- 
finitions of  general  terms.  ^^ 

I  borrow  here  intentionally  from  Xenophon  in  pre- 
ference to  Plato;  since  the  former,  tamely  de-  commence- 
scribing  a  process  which  he  imperfectly  appre-  ment  of 
ciated,  identifies  it  so  much  the    more  com-  JJSiSJSi 
pletely  with  the  real  Sokrates — and  is  thus  a  nest  or  the 
better  witness  than  Plato,  whose  genius  not  "p*°r*»«oni 
only    conceived   but    greatly  enlarged  it  for  —genera 
didactic  purposes  of  his  own.    In  our  present  »o<*«P«ci««- 
state  of  knowledge,  some  mental  efiPort  is  required  to  see 
anything  important  in  the  words  of  Xenophon;  so  familiar 
has  every  student  been  rendered  with  ordinary  terms  and 
gradations  of  logic  and  classification^ — such  as  Genus — 
Definition — Individual  things  as  comprehended  in  a  Genus — 
what  each  thing  is,  and  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  &c.  But 
familiar  as  these  words  have  now  become,  they  denote  a 
mental  process,  of  which,  in  440-430  b.c,  few  men  besides 
Sokrates  had  any  conscious  perception.    Of  course  men 
conceived  and  described  things  in  classes,  as  is  implied  in 


Again,  iv.  6, 1.  2u>xpaT7)c  8i  xooc 
(xiv  eldixac  tI  Ixaoxov  ttv)  tu>v  6vtu>v, 
ev6(iLtC8  xal  toIc  &XXotc  &v  i^TjYsiaOai 
SuvaoOai*  to6c  hi  ftif)  slSdrac,  odSiv 
i(pY]  OaofjLavrbv  elvat,  a^toOc  8i  acpdX- 
XeoSat  xal  &XXouc  ofdeXXciv.  *Q^  Ivcxa 
axoic(I>v  ouv  TOtc  ffUvoQat,  tl  Ixoroxov 
eiv)  Tu)v  SvTu>v,  o&8inOT*  {XvjYe.  flavra 
(jiiv  ouv,  iQ^KopiCcTo,  icoXu&vcpYOv 
tlY)  Sis^eXOttv*  iv  8 vote  8i  xal  t6v 
Tp6icov  TYJc  iici9xi'|;tu>c  8i}Xd)9Ctv 
oi|xat,  TOaauxa  Xi^u>. 

'  Aristot.  Metaphys.  1. 6, 3.  p.  987  b. 
Stoxpirouc  8i  ^epl  (t>cv  Ta  '^Oixa 
«paY|AaTeuo|xivou,  iccpl  8i  t^c  SXt); 
<puo8(uc  oodev — ev  ftivTot  xooTOt^  to 
xa06Xou  Ctjxoovtoc  xal  iccpl  6pt9{iU)v 
iicion^oavToc  icptbtou  x^jv  Sidvotav,  Ao. 
Again,  xiii.  4, 6-8.  p.  1078  b.  Auo  fip 
ioTiv  a  Tie  &v  dfcoSoli)  2u>xpdxet 
9txa(u>C)  xo6?  X*  iicaxxtxooc 
X6Y0UC  xal  xb  6plCt9Sai  xaQ6- 
Xou:  compare  xiii.  9,  36.  p.  1086  b ; 
Cicero,  Topic,  x.  42. 
These  two  attribute! ,  of  the  dis- 


cussions carried  on  by  Sokrates, 
explain  the  epithet  attached  to  him 
by  Timon  the  Sillographer,  that  he 
was  the  leader  and  originator  of 
the  aceuraU  talkers  or  precisians — 

'£x  6'  dpa  xu>v  dicixXivs  Xi9o^6oc, 
ivvofioXcaxilCi 

*£XXi^vu>v  enaotSoc  dxpt[)oX670uc 
dicotp^  vact 

M'JXTiQp,  ^Y]xop6fioxxoc,  6icaxxtx6c, 

clptOVtUTYjC* 

(ap.  Biog.  Laert.  ii.  19.) 

To  a  large  proportion  of  hearers 
of  that  time  (as  of  other  times), 
accurate  thinking  and  talking  ap- 
peared petty  and  in  bad  taste— -j) 
dxpipoXoYloc  i&txponpenic  (Aristot. 
Ethic.  Nikomach.  iv.  4.  p.  1122  b; 
also  Aristot.  Metaphys.  ii.  3.  p.  996 
a).  Eyen  Plato  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  make  a  sort  of  apology 
for  it  (Thestet.  c.  102.  p.  184  G).  No 
doubt  Timon  used  the  word  dxpi- 
f)oX6Y0uc  in  a  sneering  sense. 
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the  very,  form  and  langnage,  and  in  the  habitual  junction 
of  predicates  with  subjects  in  common  speech.  They 
explained  their  meaning  clearly  and  forcibly  in  particular 
cases:  they  laid  down  maxims,  argued  questions,  stated 
premises,  and  drew  conclusions,  on  trials  in  the  Dikastery, 
or  debates  in  the  assembly:  they  had  an  abundant  poetical 
literature,  which  appealed  to  every  variety  of  emotion: 
they  were  beginning  to  compile  historical  narrative,  inter- 
mixed with  reflection  and  criticism.  But  though  all  this 
was  done,  and  often  admirably  well  done,  it  was  wanting 
in  that  analytical  consciousness  which  would  have  enabled 
anjr  one  to  describe,  explain,  or  vindicate  what  he  was 
domg.  The  ideas  of  men — speakers  as  well  as  hearers, 
the  productive  minds  as  well  as  the  recipient  multi- 
tude— were  associated  together  in  groups  favourable 
rather  to  emotional  results,  or  to  poetical,  rhetorical, 
narrative  and  descriptive  e£fect,  than  to  methodical  gener- 
alisation, to  scientific  conception,  or  to  proof  either  in- 
ductive or  deductive.  That  reflex  act  of  attention  which 
enables  men  to  understand,  compare,  and  rectify,  their 
own  mental  process,  was.  only  just  beginning.  It  was  a 
recent  novelty  on  the  part  of  the  rhetorical  teachers,  to 
analyse  the  component  parts  of  a  public  harangue,  and  to 
propound  some  precepts  for  makingmen  tolerable  speakers. 
Protagoras  was  just  setting  forth  various  grammatical 
distinctions,  while  Prodikus  discriminated  the  signifi- 
cations of  words  nearly  equivalent  and  liable  to  be  con- 
founded. All  these  proceedings  appeared  then  so  new^ 
as  to  incur  the  ridicule  even  of  Plato:  yet  they  were 
branches  of  that  same  analytical  tendency  which  SokratSs 
now  carried  into  scientific  inquiry.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  before  him  ever  used  the  words  Genus 
and  Species  (originally  meaning  Family  and  Form)  in  the 
philosophical  sense  now  exclusively  appropriated  to  them. 
Not  one  of  those  many  names  (called  by  logicians  names 
of  the  second  intention)^  which  imply  distinct  attention  to 
various  parts  of  the  logical  process,  and  enable  us  to  con- 

>  How  slowly  grammatical  ana-  Oeschichte  der  Klassischen  Philo- 

lysis  proceeded  among  the  Greeks,  logic  im  Alterthum,  s.  89-92,  Ac. 

and  how  long  it  was  before  they  On  this  point,  these  Sophists  seem 

got  at  what  are  now  elementary  to  have  been  decidedly  in  advanco 

ideas   in   every   instructed   man^s  of  their  age. 
anind— may  be  seen  in  Orafenbabn, 
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sider  and  criticise  it  in  detail — then  existed.  All  of  them 
grew  out  of  the  schools  of  Plato,  AristoUe,  and  the  sub- 
sequent philosophers,  so  that  we  can  thus  trace  them  in 
their  beginning  to  the  common  root  and  father,  SokratSs. 
To  comprehend  the  full  value  of  the  improvements 
struck  out  by  Sokrates,  we  have  only  to  examine  sokratfts 
the  intellectual  paths  pursued  by  his  predeces-  compared 
sors  or  contemporaries.  He  set  to  himself  ^iousphTio- 
distinct  and  specific  problems — "What  is  tophers. 
justice?  What  is  piety,  courage,  political  government? 
What  is  it  which  is  really  denoted  by  such  great  and 
important  names,  bearing  upon  the  conduct  or  happiness 
of  man?^  Now  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  Anaxa- 
goras,  Empedokles,  Demokritus,  the  Pythagoreans,  all 
had  still  present  to  their  minds  those  vast  and  undivided 
problems  which  had  been  transmitted  down  from  the  old 
poets;  bending  their  minds  to  the  invention  of  some  system 
which  would  explain  them  all  at  once,  or  assist  the  imagina- 
tion in  conceiving  both  how  the  Kosmos  first  began,  and 
how  it  continued  to  move  on.i    Ethics  and  physics,  man 

'  This  same  tendency,  to  break  (c.  20).    This  does  not  belong  (he 

off  from  the  yague  aggregate  then  says)  to  medicine,  which  ought  in- 

coDceiyed  as  Physics,  is  discernible  deed  to    be  studied  as  a  compre- 

iu  the  Hippokratic  treatises,  and  hensiye   whole,    but   as   a   whole 
even   in  the   treatise  de  Antique  -  determined  by  and   bearing  refer- 

Medicin&i  which  M.  LittrS  places  ence  to  its  own  end :  "You  ought 

first  in  his  edition,   and  considers  to  study  the  nature  of  man,  what 

to  be  the  production  of  Hippokra-  he  is  with  reference  to  that  which 

tea  himself,  in  which  case  it  would  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  to  all  his 

be    contemporary   with   SokratAs.  other  occupations  or  habits,   and 

On  this  subject  of  authorship,  how-  to  the  consequences  resulting  firom 

ever,    other   critics   do  not  agree  each"— SyTt  tarlv  etv^piuito;  icpoc  xa 

with    him:    see   the    question   ex«  toQtificva  xal  ittvi{«.t4a,  xst  o,Tt  Kp6; 

amined    in   bis   vol.  i.   ch.  zii.  p.  ta  &XXa  iiciTy)Ss'i|&ata,  xai  SiTi  df' 

295  aeq.  ixdoTOU  ixAiTf^  ^u(jLf);Q9CT9i. 

Hippokratds  (if  he  be  the  author)  The  spirit,  in  which  Hippokratfts 
begins  by  deprecating  the  attempt  here  approaches  the  study  of  me- 
to  connect  the  study  of  medicine  dicine,  is  exceedingly  analogous 
with  physical  or  astronomical  by-  to  that  which  dictated  the  innova- 
pothesis  (0.  2),  and  farther  protests  tion  of  SokratAs  in  respect  to  the 
against  the  procedure  of  various  study  of  Ethics.  The  same  char- 
medical  writers  and  Sophists,  or  acter  pervades  the  treatise,  De 
philosophers,  such  as  Empedoklds,  ASre,  Locis  et  Aquis— a  definite 
who  set  themselves  to  make  out  and  predetermined  field  oT  inquiry 
^  what  man  was  from  the  beginning,  —and  Hippokratic  treatises  gener- 
Lgw  be  began  first  to  exist,  and  in  ally. 
what  manner  be  was  constructed" 
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and  nature,  were  all  blended  together;  and  the  Pytha- 
goreans, who  explained  all  Nature  by  numbers  and  numer- 
ical relations,  applied  the  same  explanation  to  moral 
attributes — considering  justice  to  be  symbolised  by  a  per- 
fect equation,  or  by  four,  the  first  of  ail  square  numbers.  ^ 
These  early  philosophers  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  be- 
ginnings,the  component  elements,the  moving  cause  or  causes, 
of  things  in  the  mass ;  2  but  the  logical  distribution  into  Genus, 
Species,  and  individuals,  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  them,  or  to  have  been  made  a  subject  of  distinct 
attention  by  any  one  before  Sokrat^s.  To  study  Ethics, 
or  human  dispositions  and  ends,  apart  from  the  physical 
world,  and  according  to  a  theory  of  their  own,  referring  to 
human  good  and  happiness  as  the  sovereign  and  com- 
prehensive end; 3  to  treat  each  of  the  sreat  and  familiar 
words  designating  moral  attributes,  as  logical  aggregates 
comprehending  many  judgements  in  particular  cases,  and 

>  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i.  5.  p.  985.  ical  fancies;  so   that  these  words 

986.    TO    |Agv    TOi6v5t   TU)v   apt6|xu>y  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  de- 

icd9o«  Sixaiooovi),  to  fit  toiovSc  '^oyii  signated,   in   their   view,    logical 

xal  vouc,  Ixtpov  fii  xaipoc,  Ac.  Ethica  genera,    Kor  can  the    ten  Pytha- 

Magna,  i.  1.    <{)  Sixaiosuvi]  dpiGfjioc  gorean  auatoixlai|  or  parallel  series 

ladxt«  190^:  see  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  of  contraries,   be   called  by  that 

Gr.  Bdm.  Pbilos.    Ixxzii.  Ixzziii.  name ;  arranged  in  order  to  gratify 

p.  492.  a  fancy  about  the  perfection  of  the 

*  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  iii.  8.  p.  number  ten,  which  fancy  afterwards 

998  A.     Olov  '£|Affc8oxX'^<   icup   xal  seems  to  have  passed  to  Aristotle 

88<up xal xa {xexa to6tu>v,  axot^tXi  himself  when  drawing  up  his  ten 

9i)aiv  clvat  i^  u[>v  eaxl  xa  6vxa  tvun-  predicaments. 

ap^6vxu>v,     dXX'     o6x    tuc    T^v^  ^^^  *  valuable  Excursus  upon 

Xiysi  xauxa  xtt>v  5vxu>v.  That  generic  the  Aristotelian  expressions  xl  eaxt 

division  and  subdivision  was  un-  —  xl    ^v    elvai,   Ac.,    appended   to 

known    or    unpractised   by   these  Schwegler^s   edition  of  Aristotle^s 

early  men,    is   noticed    by   Plato  Metaphysica,  vol.  iL  p.  369.  p.  378. 

(Sophist,  c.  lU.  p.  267  D).  About   the    few   and    imperfect 

Aristotle  thinks  that  the  Pytha-  definitions  which  Aristotle  seems 

goreans  had  some  faint  and  obscure  also  to  ascribe  to  Bemokritus,  see 

notion  of  the  logical  genus— nepl  Trendelenburg,  Comment,  ad  Aris- 

xou  xl  sax IV  ^p^avTO |xiv  XcTttv xal  tot.  De  Anim&,  p.  212. 

6piCta9at,   Xlav  8e  &icXu)«  enpaY(xa-  *  Aristotle    remarks    about    the 

xs68i)9av  (Metaphys.  i.  6,  29.  p.  986  Pythagoreans,   that   they  referred 

B.).  But  we  see  by  comparing  two  the  virtues  to  number  and  numerical 

other  passages  in  that  treatise  (xiii.  relations— not   giving   to  them   a 

4.  6.  p.  1078  b.  with  i.  5,  2.  p.  986  b)  theory  of  their  own— xa<  7QEp  dpsxic 

that  the  Pythagorean  definitions  sk  xouc  dpiGfiouc  dvdYtuv   oOx   ol- 

of    xaip(>c,    x6    Sixaiov,    Ac.    were  xslav  xu)v  dptxwv  xijv  Sewplav 

AOtbJng  more  than  certain  numer-  iKOitiTO  (Ethic.  Magn.  i.  1). 
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connoting  a  certain  harmony  or  consistency  of  purpose  among 
the  separate  judgements;  to  bring  many  of  these  latter 
into  comparison,  by  a  scrutinising  dialectical  process,  so  as 
to  test  the  consistency  and  completeness  of  the  logical  ag- 
gregate or  general  notion,  as  it  stood  in  every  man's  mind: 
— all  these  were  parts  of  the  same  forward  movement 
which  Sokrates  originated. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  great  progress  to  break  down 
the  unwieldy  mass  conceived  by  former  philo-  ^ 
sophers  as  science;  and  to  study  Ethics  apart,  made  by^ 
with  a  reference,  more  or  less  distinct,  to  their  f®^'***/^*" 
own  appropriate  end.    Nay,  we  see  (if  we  may  fpundation 
trust  the  'Ph«don*  of  Plato  t)  that  Sokrates,  J^  ^^J^l^„, 
before  he  resolved  on  such  pronounced  sever-  wfrdi^ex"' 
ance,  had  tried  to  construct,  or  had  at  least  pJ°*®*  ^^ 
yearned  after,  an  undivided  and  reformed  system  system-  ^ 
including  Physics  also  under  the  Ethical  end;  ^tiaed  by 
a  scheme  of  optimistic  Physics,  applying  the     ' "  °  *• 
general  idea  "  What  was  hesf"  as  the  commanding  principle 
from  whence  physical  explanations  were  to  be  deduced ; 
which  he  hoped  to  find,  but  did  not  find,  in  Anaxagoras. 
But  it  was  a  still  greater  advance  to  seize,  and  pusn  out 
in  conscious  application,  the  essential  features  of  that 
logical  process,  upon  the  correct  performance  of  which  our 
security  for  general  truth  greatly  depends.    The  notions 
of  Genus,  subordinate  Genera,  and  individuals  as  com- 
prehended under  them  (we  need  not  here  notice  the  points 
on  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  diifered  from  each  other  and 
from  the  modern  conceptions  on  that  subject),  were  at  that 
time  newly  brought  into  clear  consciousness  in  the  human 
mind.    The  profusion  of  logical  distribution  employed  in 
some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  such  as  the  Sophistes  and 
the  Politicus,   seems    partly   traceable    to  his  wish  to 
familiarise  hearers  with  that  which  was  then  a  novelty,   as 
well  as  to  enlarge  its  development,  and  diversify  its  mode 
of  application.    He  takes  numerous  indirect  opportunities 
of  bringinff  it  out  into  broad  light,  by  putting  into  the 
mouths  of  his  dialogists  answers  implying  complete  inatten- 
tion to  it,  exposed  afterwards  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
by  Sokrates.  2    What  was  now  begun  by  Sokrates,  and 

»  Plato,  Phsdon,  c.  102  «eg.  p.  96,     see  Plato,  Thesetet.  c.  11.  p.  146  D. 
^7  It  is  maintained  by  Brandjs,    and 

*  As  one  specimen  among  many,     in  part  by  0.  H«"5^«t  V>^^'SL%,^^«t^ 
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improved  by  Plato,  was  embodied  as  part  in  a  comprehensiye 
system  of  formal  logic  by  the  genius  of  Aristotle;  a  system 
which  was  not  only  of  extraordinary  value  in  reference  to 
the  processes  and  controversies  of  its  time,  but  which  also, 
having  become  insensibly  worked  into  the  minds  of  in- 
structed men,  has  contributed  much  to  form  what  is  correct 
in  the  habits  of  the  modem  thinking.  Though  it  has  been 
now  enlarged  and  recast,  by  some  modern  authors  (especially 
by  'Mx,  Jonn  Stuart  Mill  in  his  admirable  System  of  Logic) 
into  a  structure  commensurate  with  the  vast  increase  of 
knowledge  and  extension  of  positive  method  belonging  to 
the  present  day — we  must  recollect  that  the  distance,  be- 
tween the  best  modem  logic  and  that  of  Aristotle,  is  hardly 
so  great  as  that  between  Aristotle  and  those  whoprecedea 
him  by  a  century — ^Empedokles,  Anaxagoras,  and  the 
Pythagoreans;  and  that  the  movement  in  advance  of  th^se 
latter  commences  with  SokratSs. 

By  Xenophon,  by  Plato,  and  by  Aristotle,  the  growth 
Dialectical  ^  ^^^^  &&  the  habitual  use  of  logical  classifica- 
procesB  em.  tion  is  represented  as  concurrent  with  and  de- 
Sok»U8^  pendent  upon  dialectics.  In  this  methodised 
essential  discussion,  SO  much  in  harmony  with  the  marked 
between**'  sociability  of  the  Greek  character,  the  quick 
method  and  recurrence  of  short  question  and  answer  was 
■ubject.  needful  as  a  stimulus  to  the  attention,  at  a  time 
when  the  habit  of  close  and  accurate  reflection  on  abstract 
subjects  had  been  so  little  cultivated.  But  the  dialectics 
of  Sokrates  had  far  greater  and  more  important  peculiarities 
than  this.    We  must  always  consider  his  method  in  con- 

Kritisohe  Darstellung  und  Ver-  termsin  which  Xenophon  describes 
gleichnng  der  Aristotelischen  und  the  method  of  Sokratds  (SfxXiYovtai^ 
Hegelschen  Oialektik,  part  i.  p.86,  xotxa  ^ivv)  tot  npi^\itx<Xt  Mem.  iv. 
129),  that  the  logical  process,  called  6,  12)  seems  to  imply  the  one  pro- 
Diyision,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  cess  as  well  as  the  other:  indeed 
baying  been  employed  by  Sokratis  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
along  with  definition,  but  begins  them  apart,  with  so  abundant  a 
with  Plato:  in  proof  of  which  they  talker  as  Sokratds.  Plato  doubt- 
remark  that  in  the  two  Platonic  less  both  enlarged  and  systematised 
dialogues  called  SophistAs  and  the  method  in  every  way,  and 
Politicus,  wherein  this  process  is  especially  made  greater  use  of  the 
most  abundantly  employed,  Sokra-  process  of  Division,  because  he 
tAs  is  not  the  conductor  of  the  pushed  the  Dialogue  further  into 
conversation.  positive    scientific    research    than 

Little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  Sokratds. 
circumstance ,    I  think ;   and   the 
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junction  with  the  subjects  to  which  he  applied  it.  As  those 
subjects  were  not  recondite  or  special,  but  bore  on  the 
practical  life  of  the  house,  the  marKet-place,  the  city,  the 
Dikastery,  the  gymnasium,  or  the  temple,  with  which  every 
one  was  familiar — so  Sokrates  never  presented  himself  as 
a  teacher,  nor  as  a  man  bavins  new  knowledge  to  com- 
municate. On  the  contrary,  ne  disclaimed  such  pre- 
tensions, uniformly  and  even  ostentatiously.  The  subjects 
on  which  he  talked  were  just  those  which  every  one  pro- 
fessed to  know  perfectly  and  thoroughly,  and  on  which 
every  one  believed  himself  in  a  condition  to  instruct  others, 
rather  than  to  require  instruction  for  himself.  On  such 
questions  as  these — What  is  justice  ? — What  is  piety? — 
What  is  a  democracy? — What  is  a  law? — every  man  fancied 
that  he  could  give  a  confident  opinion,  and  even  wondered 
thsit  any  other  person  should  feel  a  difficulty.  When  So- 
krates, professing  ignorance,  put  any  such  question,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  offhand, 
and  with  very  little  reflection.  The  answer  purported  to 
be  the  explanation  or  definition  of  a  term — familiar  indeed, 
but  of  wide  and  comprehensive  import — given  by  one  who 
liad  never  before  tried  to  render  to  himself  an  account  of 
what  it  meant.  Having  got  this  answer,  Sokrates  put  fresh 
questions  applying  it  to  specific  cases,  to  which  the  respond- 
ent was  compelled  to  give  answers  inconsistent  with  the 
first;  thus  showing  that  the  definition  was  either  too  narrow, 
or  too  wide,  or  defective  in  some  essential  condition.  The 
respondent  then  amended  his  answer,  but  this  was  a  prelude 
to  other  questions,  which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways 
inconsistent  with  the  amendment;  and  the  respondent, 
after  many  attempts  to  disentangle  himself,  was  obliged 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  admission 
that  he  could  make  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  original 
query,  which  had  at  first  appeared  so  easy  and  familiar. 
Or  if  he  did  not  himself  admit  this,  the  hearers  at  least 
felt  it  forcibly.  The  dialogue,  as  given  to  us,  commonly 
ends  with  a  result  purely  negative,  proving  that  the 
respondent  was  incompetent  to  answer  the  question  pro- 
posed to  him,  in  a  manner  consistent  and  satisfactory  even 
to  himself.  Sokrates,  as  he  professed  from  the  beginning 
to  have  no  positive  theory  to  support,  so  he  maintains  to 
the  end  the  same  air  of  a  learner,  who  would  be  glad  to 
solve  the  difficulty  if  he  could,  but  regrets  to  find  himself 
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disappointed  of  that  instruction  which  the  respondent  had 
promised. 

We  see  by  this  description  of  the  cross-examining  path 
Essential  of  this  remarkable  man,  how  intimate  was  the 
connexion  bond  of  connexion  between  the  dialectic  method 
tweenVbe  ^i^d  the  logical  distribution  of  particulars  into 
dialectic  species  and  genera.  The  discussion  first  raised 
fhTiogicai  by  Sokrates  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  some 
distribution  large  generic  term:  the  queries  whereby  he  follows 
matter— *'  ^^  ^P;  bring  the  answer  given  into  collision  with 
One  in  various  particulars  which  it  ought  not  to  com- 
Many  fn  prehend ,  yet  does — or  with  others  which  it  ought 
One.  to   comprehend,  but  does  not.    It  is  in  this 

manner  that  the  latent  and  undefined  cluster  of  association, 
which  has  grown  up  round  a  familiar  term,  is  as  it  were 
penetrated  by  a  fermenting  leaven,  forcing  it  to  expand 
into  discernible  portions,  and  bringing  the  appropriate 
function  which  the  term  ought  to  fulfil,  to  become  a  subject 
of  distinct  consciousness.  The  inconsistencies  into  which 
the  hearer  is  betrayed  in  his  various  answers  proclaim  to 
him  the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet  acquired  anything  like  a 
clear  and  full  conception  of  the  common  attribute  which 
binds  together  the  various  particulars  embraced  under 
soine  term  which  is  ever  upon  his  lips — or  perhaps  enable 
him  to  detect  a  different  fact,  not  less  important,  that  there 
is  no  such  common  attribute,  and  that  the  generalisation 
is  merely  nominal  and  fallacious.  In  either  case,  he  is  put 
upon  the  train  of  thought  which  leads  to  a  correction  of  the 
generalisation,  and  lights  him  on  to  that  which  Plato  <  calls 
seeing  the  One  in  the  Many,  and  the  Many  in  the  One. 
"Without  any  predecessor  to  copy,  Sokrates  fell  as  it  were 
instinctively  into  that  which  Aristotle  2  describes  as  the 
double  track  of  the  dialectic  process — breaking  up  the  One 
into  Many  and  recombining  the  Many  into  One.  The  former 
duty,  at  once  the  first  and  the  most  essential,  Sokrates 
performed  directly  by  his  analytical  string  of  questions — 

>  Plato,  Pbsedrus,  c.  109.  p. 265 D ;  ivlaraoSat,    xb    Sv   noXXd*    17   Tap 

Sophistds,  o.  83.  p.  263  E.  otatpti  ^  dvaiptt,   t6  |&iv  6i8ou<,   t6 

*  Aristot.  Topic,  viii.  14.  p.  164,  d'  06,  tu>v  icpOTeivoiiivcuv. 

b.  2.    'Eotl  fiivY&p  cix  &icX(Bc  tlitctv  It  was  from  Sokrates  that  dialectic 

StaXcxTixoc  6  wpoxaxixb^  xai  evototTt-  skill  deriyed  its  great  extension  and 

x6<.     Eotl  8i  t6   |xiv  icpoteivsoOai,  development    (Aristot.    Metaphys. 

Iv   icotttv  ih  nXtiu>    (8tt  70P  ev  xiii.  i.  p.  1078  b). 
SXu>c  Xi]90^vai  ffp6<  &  6  X670O  to  8* 
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the  latter,  or  synthetical  process,  was  one  which  he  did  not 
often  directly  undertake,  but  strove  so  to  arm  and  stimulate 
the  hearer's  mind,  as  to  enable  him  to  do  it  for  himself. 
This  One  and  Many  denote  the  logical  distribution  of  a 
multifarious  subject-matter  under  generic  terms,  with  clear 
understanding  of  the  attributes  implied  or  connoted  by 
each  term,  so  as  to  discriminate  those  particulars  to  which 
it  really  applies.  At  a  moment  when  such  logical  distri- 
bution was  as  yet  novel  as  a  subject  of  consciousness,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  probed  and  laid  out  in  the  mind  by 
any  less  stringent  process  than  the  cross-examining  dia- 
lectics of  Sokrates — applied  to  the  analysis  of  some 
attempts  at  definition  hastily  given  by  respondents;  that 
"inductive  discourse  and  search  for  (clear  general  notions 
or)  definitions  of  general  terms,"  which  Aristotle  so  justly 
points  out  as  his  peculiar  innovation. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  persuasion  of  religious 
mission  under  which  Sokrates  acted  in  pursuing  persuasion 
this  system  of  conversation  and  interrogation,  of  religious 

TT  u  1.1     u  'J.  •         X      X   i*  .  mission  in 

He  probably  began  it  m  a  tentative  way, »  upon  sokratss, 
a  modest  scale,  and  under  the  pressure  of  logical  prompting 
embarrassment  weighing  on  his  own  mind.  But  ^;?.„'S  hi. 
as  he  proceeded,  and  found  himself  successful  colloquial 

i-r^  .    .  ...  .    .      cros8>ex- 

as  well  as  acquiring  reputation  among  a  certam  aminationto 
circle  of  friends,  his  earnest  soul  became  more  noted  men. 
and  more  penetrated  with  devotion  to  that  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  duty.  It  was  at  this  time  probably,  that  his 
friend  Chaerephon  came  back  with  the  oracular  answer  from 
Delphi  (noticed  a  few  pages  above)  to  which  Sokrates 
himself  alluded  as  having  prompted  him  to  extend  the 
range  of  his  conversation,  and  to  question  a  class  of  persons 
whom  he  had  not  before  ventured  to  approach — the  noted 
politicians,  poets,  and  artisans.  He  found  them  more  con- 
fident than  numbler  individuals  in  their  own  wisdom,  but 
quite  as  unable  to  reply  to  his  queries  without  being 
driven  to  contradictory  answers. 

Such  scrutiny  of  the  noted  men  in  Athens  is  made  to 
stand  prominent  in  the  'Platonic  Apology,'  because  it 
was    the   principal    cause    of   that  unpopularity  which 

1  What  Plato  makes  Sokratdt  say  ginning  of  the  active  career  of  So- 

in  the  Euthyphron,  c.  12.  p.  11  D—  kratgs:  compare  the  Hippias  Minor, 

'Axu>v  tlpil  9096c,  Ac,  may  be   ac-  0. 18.  p.  876  B;  Laches,  c.  83.  p.  200  E. 
counted  as  true  at  least  in  the  be- 
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Sokratesat  once  laments  and  accounts  for  before  theDikasts. 
His  cross-  I*  was  the  most  impressive  portion  of  his  pro- 
examining  ceedings,  in  the  eyes  both  of  enemies  and  ad- 
wwfn"  mirers,  as  well  as  the  most  flattering  to  his  own 
confined  to  natural  temper.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  mis- 
but*of"M-  ^^^^  ^  present  this  part  of  the  general  purpose 
▼ersai  ap-  of  Sokrates — or  of  his  divine  mission,  if  we  adopt 
plication,  j^jg  ^^^  language, — as  if  it  were  the  whole; 
and  to  describe  him  as  one  standing  forward  merely  to  un- 
mask select  leading  men,  politicians,  sophists,  poets,  or 
others,  who  had  acquired  unmerited  reputation,  and  were 
pu£fed  iip  with  foolish  conceit  of  their  own  abilities,  being 
in  reality  shallow  and  incompetent.  Such  an  idea  of  So- 
krates is  at  once  inadequate  and  erroneous.  His  con- 
versation (as  I  have  before  remarked)  was  absolutely 
universal  and  indiscriminate;  while  the  mental  defect  which 
he  strove  to  rectify  was  one  not  at  all  peculiar  to  leading 
men,  but  common  to  them  with  the  mass  of  mankind — 
though  seeming  to  be  exaggerated  in  them,  partly  because 
more  is  expected  from  them,  partly  because  the  general 
feeling  of  self-estimation  stands  at  a  higher  level,  naturally 
and  reasonably,  in  their  bosoms,  than  in  those  of  ordinary 
persons.  That  defect  was,  the  ^seeming  and  conceit  of 
knowledge  without  the  reality,"  on  human  life  with  its 
duties,  pyrposes,  and  conditions — the  knowledge  of  which 
Sokrates  called  emphatically  "human  wisdom,"  and  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman;  while  he 
treated  other  branches  of  science  as  above  the  level  of 
man,  ^  abd  as  a  stretch  of  curiosity,  not  merely  superfluous, 
but  reprehensible.  His  warfare  against  such  false  per- 
suasion of  knowledge,  in  one  man  as  well  as  another,  upon 
those  subjects  (for  with  him,  I  repeat,  we  must  never  dis- 
connect the  method  from  the  subjects) — clearly  marked 
even  in  Xenophon,  is  abundantly  and  strikingly  illustrated 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1, 12-16.  Hi-  fiiv  «l86Tatc  vjysTto  xaXou^  xdY^tOouc 

Tcpiv  tcOTt vopitaatvTtc ixavu>ci^8v)  xdv  iivai,  tou«  8c  dyvoouvxac  avSpa- 

8p<bictiatl8ivai{pxovTat (the physical  Ko8(bStic  &v  6ixol<oc  xcxXijaOai. 

philosophers)  ini  to  ncpl  tu>v  toiou-  Plato,  Apolog.  Sok.  c.  6.  p.  20  D. 

TU>v  9povTlCsiv*  VI  tot  pitv  dv9pu)ntta  "^^tp  iaxlv  (9u>c  dv9pu>xlvi]  aofiot*  tip 

naptvTCC}  td  Si  SatfAovia  axonouvxcc,  6vTt  Ydpxiv8uvt6u>taOTi]v  tlvai  0096c* 

YJYouvToixd  itpooiQXOvTairpdTTttv  . .  . .  oOtoi  Si  xdx'    &V)   oOc   dpxt  iXtYOv, 

Aux6c   Si   ffcpl  xu>v   dv9pu>ntlu>>»  |&elCu>  xivd  ^  xax'  dvSpuiitov  vofivv 

dtlSttXiY*'CO,  9xoicu>«,  xl  c69cf)cc,  eo^ol clsv,  Ac.    Compare c. 9. p. 23  A. 
tl  dctfiic,  xal  iitpl  xu)v  &X>u>v,  &  touc 
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by  the  fertile  genius  of  Plato,  and  constituted  the  true 
missionary  scheme  which  pervaded  the  last  half  of  his  long 
life:  a  scheme  far  more  comprehensive,  as  well  as  more 
generous,  than  those  anti-Sophistic  polemics  which  are 
assigned  to  him  by  so  many  authors  as  his  prominent 
object.  1 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  his  examination,  there  was 
no  topic  upon  which  Sokrates  more  frequently  Leading 
insisted,  than  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  ideas  which 
men's  knowledge  on  the  general  topics  of  man  gcJutiny  of* 
and  society — and  that  which  artists  or  pro-  Sokrat«t— 
fessional   men   possessed   in   their   respective  JeJweenth© 
special  crafts.  So  perpetually  did  he  reproduce  special  pro- 
this  comparison,  that  his  enemies  accused  him  [h"*g?n*na 
of  wearing  it  threadbare.  ^  Take  a  man  of  special  duties  of 
vocation — a  carpenter,  a  brazier,  a  pilot,  a  *o®**i  ^^'•* 
musician,  a  surgeon — and  examine  him  on  the  state  of  his 
professional  knowledge — you  will  find  him  able  to  indicate 
the  persons  from  whom,  and  the  steps  by  which  he  first 
acquired  it:  he  can  describe  to  you  his  general  aim,  with 
the  particular  means  which  he  employs  to  realise  the  aim, 
as  well  as  the  reason  why  such  means  must  be  employed 
and  why  precautions  must  be  taken  to  combat  such  and 
such  particular  obstructions:  he  can  teach  his  profession  to 

>  It  is  this  narrow  purpose  that  And  what  are  we  to  say  about 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  Sokratfts,  the  statement,  that  Sokratfts  put 
Qasestiones  Platonics,  p.  990  E:  down  the  Sophists,  when  we  re- 
compare  also  Tennemann,  Qoscb.  collect  that  the  Megario  school  and 
der  Philos.  part  ii.  art.  i.  toI.  ii.  Antisthends— both  emanating  from 
p.  81.  Sokrates— are  more  frequently  at- 

Amidst  the  customary  outpouring  tacked  than  any  one  else  in  the 

of  groundless  censure  against  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  as  having  all 

Sophists,   which  Tennemann   here  those  sceptical    and  disputatious 

gives,  one  assertion  is  remarkable,  propensities  with  which  the  So- 

He  tells  us  that  it  was  the  more  pbists  are  reproached  ? 

easy  for  Sokratds  to  put  down  the  ^  Plato,  Oorgias,  o.  101.  p.  491  A. 

Sophists,  since  their  shallowness  Kalliklds.    'tt;  del  xautd    Xiytic, 

and  worthlessness,    after  a  short  dt    SuDxpaTcc.    Sokratds.    Ou    |i.6voy 

period  of  vogue,  had  already  been  ft^   u>   KoXXtxXtK,    dXXi   iccpl  tu)v 

detected  by  intelligent  men,  and  auxuiv.    Kalliklds.    Nij  tooc  9couc, 

was  becoming  discredited.  dTe}^vu)c  ys  del  axuxiac  xal  xva- 

It  is  strange  to  find  such  an  as-  tfia^  xal  jtaYslpouc  Xi^iO'i  xal 

sertion  made,  for  a  period  between  laxpouc,  o66kv  icau^.    Compare 

420-399  B.C.,  the   sera  when  Prota-  Plato,  Symposion,  p.  221  E;    also 

goras,     Prodikus,     Hippias,    Ac.,  Xenoph.  Memor.  L  2,  87;  iv.  6,  6. 
reached  the  maximum  of  celebrity. 
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others:  in  matters  relating  to  his  profession,  he  counts  as 
an  authority,  so  that  no  extra-professional  person  thinks 
of  contesting  the  decision  of  a  surgeon  in  case  of  disease, 
or  of  a  pilot  at  sea.  But  while  such  is  the  fact  in  regard 
to  every  special  art,  how  great  is  the  contrast  in  reference 
to  the  art  of  righteous,  social,  and  useful  living,  which 
forms,  or  ought  to  form,  the  common  business  alike  im- 
portant to  each  and  to  all!  On  this  subject  Sokrates^  re- 
marked that  every  one  felt  perfectly  well-informed,  and 
confident  in  his  own  knowledge — yet  no  one  knew  from 
whom,  or  by  what  steps,  he  had  learnt:  no  one  had  ever 
devoted  any  special  reflection  either  to  ends,  or  means,  or 
obstructions:  no  one  eould  explain  or  give  a  consistent 
account  of  the  notions  in  his  own  mind,  when  pertinent 
questions  were  put  to  him :  no  one  could  teach  another,  as 
might  be  inferred  (he  thought)  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  professed  teachers,  and  that  the  sons  of  the  best 
men  were  often  destitute  of  merit:  every  one  knew  for 
himself,  and  laid  down  general  propositions  confidently, 
without  looking  up  to  any  other  man  as  knowing  better — 
yet  there  was  no  end  of  dissension  and  dispute  on  particular 
cases.  2 

Such  was  the  general  contrast  which  Sokrates  sought 
Platonic  ^^  impress  upon  his  hearers  by  a  variety  of 
dialogues—  questions  bearing  on  it,  directly  or  indirectly, 
whether*'*  ^^®  way  of  presenting  it,  which  Plato  devoted 
virtue  is  much  of  his  genius  to  expand  in  dialogue,  was, 
teachable.     ^^  discuss,  Whether  virtue  be  really  teachable? 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  refer  to  specific  (in  the  Platonic  Apology,  c.  7.  p. 
passages  in  manifestation  of  tbe  22),  when  he  is  describing  his 
contrast  set  forth  in  the  text,  which  wanderings  (icXdvT]v)  to  test  sup- 
however  runs  through  large  por-  posed  knowledge,  first  in  the 
tions  of  many  Platonic  dialogues,  statesmen,  next  in  the  poets,  lastly 
under  one  form  or  another:  see  in  the  artisans  and  craftsmen,  finds 
the  Menon,  c.  27-33.  p.  90-94;  Pro-  satisfaction  only  in  the  answers 
tagoras,  c.  28,  29,  p.  819,  82:^;  Po-  which  these  latter  made  to  him  on 
liticus,  c.  88.  p.  299  D;  Laches,  matters  concerning  their  respective 
c.  11, 12.  p.  185, 186;  Oorgias,  c.  121.  trades  or  professions.  They  would 
p.  601  A;  Alkibiadis,  i.  c.  12-14.  p.  have  been  wise  men,  bad  it  not 
108,  109,  110,  c.  20.  p.  113  C.  O.  been   for   the    circumstance,   that 

Xenoph.  Mem.  ili.  6,  21,  22;  iv.  because  they  knew  these  particular 
2,  20-23;  iv.  4,  6;  iv.  6, 1.   Of  these  .  things,  they  fancied  that  they  knew 

passages,  iv.  2,  20,  23  is  among  the  other  things  also. 

inott  remarkable.  *  Plato,  Euthyphr6n,  c.  8.  p.  7D; 

It  ii  remarkable  that  Sokratds  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  *,  8. 
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How  was  it  that  superior  men  like  Aristeides  and  PeriklSs^ 
acquired  the  eminent  qualities  essential  for  guiding  and 
governing  Athens — since  they  neither  learnt  them  under 
any  known  master,  as  they  had  studied  music  and  gym- 
nastics— nor  could  ensure  the  same  excellences  to  their 
sons,  either  through  their  own  agency  or  through  that  of 
any  master?  Was  it  not  rather  the  fact,  that  virtue,  as  it 
was  never  expressly  taught,  so  it  was  not  really  teachable; 
but  was  vouchsafed  or  withheld  according  to  the  special 
volition  and  grace  of  the  gods?  If  a  man  has  a  young 
horse  to  be  broken  or  trained,  he  finds  without  difficulty  a 
professed  trainer,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  habits 
of  the  race,  2  to  communicate  to  the  animal  the  excellence 
required;  but  whom  can  he  find  to  teach  virtue  to  his  sons, 
with  the  like  preliminary  knowledge  and  assured  result? 
Nay,  how  can  any  one  either  teach  virtue,  or  affirm  virtue 
to  be  teachable,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  explain  what 
virtue  is,  and  what  are  the  points  of  analogy  and  difference 
between  its  various  branches — ^justice,  temperance,  forti- 
tude, prudence,  &c.?  In  several  of  the  Platonic  dialogues, 
the  discussion  turns  on  the  analysis  of  these  last-mentioned 
words — the  'Laches*  and  'Protagoras'  on  courage,  the 
'Charmid^s*  on  temperance,  the  *Euthyphr6n*  on  holiness. 
By  these  and  similar  discussions  did  Sokrates,  and 
Plato  amplifying  upon  his  master,  raise  in-  Conceit  of 
directly  all  the  important  questions  respecting  J^^°^^„f  ^® 
society,  human  aspirations  and  duties,  and  the  real  know, 
principal  moral  qualities  which  were  accounted  ledge-uni- 
virtuous  in  individual  men.  As  the  general  prevalence 
terms,  on  which  his  conversation  turned,  were  o'  **• 
among  the  most  current  and  familiar  in  the  language,  so 
also  the  abundant  instances  of  detail,  whereby  he  tested 
the  hearer's  rational  comprehension  and  consistent  appli- 
cation of  such  large  terms,  were  selected  from  the  best- 
known  phaenomena  of  daily  life; 3  bringing  home  the  incon- 
sistency, if  inconsistency  there  was,  in  a  manner  obvious  to 
every  one.     The  answers  made  to  him — not  merely  by 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2,  2;   Plato,  («.dXi9Tqc    6|i.oXoYou|xivu>v    enope^cro, 

ULenOf  c.  S3,  p.  94.  vo|xtCu>v  TaOTT]v  tt)v  daf  aXetav  slvai 

*  Compare  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  4.  Xoyou*    xoiYapouv   noXi)   {idXiaTa  cI>m 

p.  20  A ;  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  25.  i^to  oT8a,  Sxt  XiYot,  xo'n  axouovxa^ 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  ir.  6, 16.  'Oicore  6)i.oXoYouvTa<  iiapsiys. 
^e  aijxic  XI  xcp  X6y(|)  Sie^loi|  8id  xu>v 
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ordinarj  ettizens,  bat  by  men  of  talent  and  genias,  sncb  as 
tbe  poets  or  the  rhetors,  when  called  upon  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  moral  terms  and  ideas  set  forth  in  their 
own  compositions! — revealed  alike  that  state  of  mind 
against  wnich  his  crusade,  enjoined  and  consecrated  by  the 
iJelphian  oracle,  was  directed — ^the  semblance  and  conceit 
of  knowledge  without  real  knowledge.  They  proclaimed 
confident,  unhesitating  persuasion,  on  the  ^preatest  and 
ffravest  questions  concerning  man  and  society,  in  the 
bosoms  of  persons  who  had  never  bestowed  upon  them 
sufficient  reflection  to  be  aware  that  they  involved  any 
difficulty.  Such  persuasion  had  grown  up  graduaUy  and 
unconsciously,  partly  by  authoritative  communication, 
partly  by  insensible  transfusion,  from  others;  the  process 
beginning  antecedent  to  reason  as  a  capacity — continuing 
itself  witn  little  aid  and  no  control  from  reason — and  never 
being  finally  revised.  With  the  great  terms  and  current 
propositions  concerning  human  life  and  society,  a  complex 
Dody  of  association  had  become  accumulated  from  countless 
particulars,  each  separately  trivial  and  lost  to  the  memory 
— knit  together  by  a  powerful  sentiment,  and  imbibed  as 
it  were  by  each  man  from  the  atmosphere  of  authority  and 
example  around  him.  Upon  this  basis  the  fancied  know- 
ledge really  rested;  and  reason,  when  invoked  at  all,  was 
called  in  simply  as  a  handmaid,  expositor,  or  apologist  of 
the  pre-existing  sentiment;  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact, 
not  as  a  test  of  verification.  Every  man  found  these 
persuasions  in  his  own  mind,  without  knowing  how  they 
became  established  there ;  and  witnessed  them  in  others, 
as  portions  of  a  general  fund  of  unexamined  common-place 
and  credence.  Because  the  words  were  at  once  of  large 
meaning,  embodied  in  old  and  familiar  mental  processes, 
and  surrounded  by  a  strong  body  of  sentiment, — the  general 
assertions  in  which  they  were  embodied  appeared  self-evident 
and  imposing  to  every  one:  so  that  in  spite  of  continual 
dispute  in  particular  cases,  no  one  thought  himself  obliged 
to  analyse  the  general  propositions  themselves,  or  to  reflect 
whether  he  had  verified  their  import,  and  could  apply  them 
rationally  and  consistently.  2 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  e.  7.  p.  S2  0 :  ici9Tc6stv  slSivai,  068'  iaxi'pvi  (Xen. 

compare  Plato,  Ion.  p.  6S8,  634.  Mem.  iy.   2,  86) :    compare  Plato> 

*  'AXXdi  xa^ra  |&iv  (says  Sokratds  Alkibiad.  i.  o.  14.  p.  110  A. 
fo  XmtbydAmas)  faco^,  6ia  xh  e^oSpx 
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of  man  and 
society— it 
is  now 
confined  to 
the  latter. 


The  phaenomenon  here  adverted  to  is  too  obvious, 
even  at  the  present  day,  to  need  further  eluci-  g 
dation  as  matter  of  fact.   In  morals,  in  politics,  dent  per- 
in  political  economy,  on  all  subjects  relating  to  '"j*J*°°» 
man  and  society — the  like  confident  persuasion  I^ien&e, 
of  knowledge  without  the  reality  is  sufficiently  belonged  at 
prevalent:  the  like  generation  and  propagation,  to*astr?* 
by  authority  and  example,  of  unverified  con-  T^omj  and 
victions,  resting  upon  strong  sentiment,  without  well  ^as' to* 
consciousness  of  the  steps  or  conditions  of  their  the  snbjects 
growth;  the  like  enlistment  of  reason  as  the 
one-sided  advocate  of  a  pre-established  sen- 
timent; the  like  illusion,  because  every  man  is 
familiar  with  the  language,  that  therefore  every 
man  is  master  of  the  complex  facts,  judgements,  and  tend- 
encies, involved  in  its  signification — and  competent  both 
to  apply  comprehensive  words  and  to  assume  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  large  propositions,  without  any  special  ana- 
lysis or  study,  i 

There  is  one  important  difference,  however,  to  note, 
between  our  time  and  that  of  Sokrates.  In  his  day,  the 
impressions  not  only  respecting  man  and  society,  but  also 
respecting  the  physical  world,  were  of  this  same  self-pro- 
pagating, and  unscientific  character.  The  popular  astro- 
nomy of  the  Sokratic  age  was  an  aggregate  of  primitive 
superficial  observations  and  imaginative  inferences,  passing 
unexamined  from  elder  men  to  younger,  accepted  with 
unsuspecting  faith,  and  consecrated  by  intense  sentiment. 
Not  only  men  like  Nikias,  or  Anytus  and  Meletus,  but  even 
Sokrates  himself  protested  against  the  impudence  of 
Anaxagoras,  when  he  degraded  the  divine  Helios  and 
Selene  into  a  sun  and  moon  of  calculable  motions  and 
magnitudes.  But  now,  the  development  of  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  with  the  vast  increase  of  methodised  physic- 
al and  mathematical  knowledge,  has  tauffht  everyone  that 
such  primitive  astronomical  and  physical  convictions  were 


1  "Moins  one  science  est  avancde, 
moins  elle  a  6t6  Men  traitde,  et 
plus  elle  a  besoin  d*dtre  enseignde. 
G'est  ce  qui  me  fait  beaucoup 
ddsirer  qn'on  ne  renonoe  pas  en 
France  h  I'enseignement  dee  scien- 
ces idSologiques,  morales,  et  poli- 
tiques;    qui,   aprds  tout,  sent  des 


sciences  comme  les  autres  — d  7a 
diffirence  pria,  que  eeux  qui  ne  les 
ont  pas  itudiiea  aont  perauadia  de 
ai  honne  fox  de  lea  aavoir,  quHla 
at  croient  en  itat  d'en  didder,^ 
(Destutt  de  Tracy,  E16mens  d'Iddo- 
logie,  Preface,  p.  xxxir,  ed.  Paris, 
1827.) 

e2 
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nothing  better  than  ^a  fancy  of  knowledge  without  the 
reality."  1  Everyone  renounces  them  without  hesitation, 
seeks  his  conclusions  from  the  scientific  teacher,  and  looks 
to  the  proofs  alone  for  his  guarantee.  A  man  who  has 
never  bestowed  special  study  on  astronomy  knows  that  he 
is  ignorant  of  it:  to  fancy  that  he  knows  it,  without  such 
preparation,  would  be  held  an  absurdity.  While  the 
scientific  point  of  view  has  thus  acquired  complete  pre- 
dominance in  reference  to  the  physical  world,  it  has  made 
little  way  comparatively  on  topics  regarding  man  and 
society — wherein  "fancy  of  knowledge  without  the  reality" 
continues  to  reign,  not  without  criticism  and  opposition, 
yet  still  as  a  paramount  force.  And  if  a  new  Sokrates 
were  now  to  put  the  same  questions  in  the  market-place 
to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  he  would  find  the  like 
confident  persuasion  and  unsuspecting  dogmatism  as  to 
generalities — the  like  faltering  blindness,  and  contradiction, 
when  tested  by  cross-examining  details. 

In  the  time  of  Sokrates,  this  last  comparison  was  not 
s  kratAs  open,  since  there  did  not  exist,  in  any  depart- 
first  lays  ment,  a  body  of  doctrine  scientifically  constitu- 
fdea°of*^*  ted :  but  the  comparison  which  he  actually  took, 
ethical  borrowed  from  the  special  trades  and  pro- 
Tm'^risiii  Sessions,  brought  him  to  an  important  result. 
th?appro?  He  was  the  first  to  see  (and  the  idea  pervades 
^thicai  d  *^^  ^^^  speculations),  that  as  in  each  art  or  pro- 
with  theory  fession,  there  is  an  end  to  be  attained, — a  theory, 
****  laying  down  the  means  and  conditions  whereby 

precep  s.  .^  .^  attainable — and  precepts,  deduced  from 
that  theory — such  precepts,  collectively  taken,  directing 

1  "There   is   no    science   which,  appears  to  every  one,  until  he  has 

more  than   astronomy,    stands  in  understood  and  weighed  the  proofs 

need    of   such    a   preparation,    or  to  the  contrary,  the  moat  positive 

draws  more  largely  on  that  Intel-  evidence   of  his  aenaee.    Thus   the 

leotual  liberality  which  is  ready  earth  on  which  he  stands,  and  which 

to  adopt  whatever  is  demonstrated,  has  served  for  ages  as  the  unshaken 

or  concede  whatever  is  rendered  foundation  of  the  firmest  structures 

highly  probable,  however  new  and  either  of  art  or  nature,  is  divested 

uncommon  the  points  of  view  may  by  the  astronomer  of  its  attribute 

he,    in    which    objects    the    most  of  fixity,  and  conceived  by  him  as 

familiar      may     thereby     become  turning  swiftly  on  its  centre,   and 

placed.   Almost  all  its  eonclitaiona  at  the  same  time  moving  onward 

**<M  in  open  and  airiking  contra-  through  space  with  great  rapidity  » 

jM|y>il  with  Ukoae  of  auperfieial  and  *o.  (Sir  John  Herschel,  Astronomy, 

^"^ —  9lb9trv4ai0H,  and  with  what  Introduction,  sect.  2.) 
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and  covering  nearly  the  entire  field  of  practice,  but  each 
precept,  separately  taken,  liable  to  conflict  with  others, 
and  therefore  liable  to  cases  of  exception;  so  all  this  is  not 
less  true,  or  admits  not  less  of  being  realized,  respecting 
the  general  art  of  human  living  and  society.  There  is  a 
grand  and  all-comprehensive  End — the  security  and 
happiness,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  each  and  all  persons  in 
the  society :  i  there  may  be  a  theory,  laying  down  those 

*  Xenopb.  Memor.  iv,  1,  2.  'Extx-  8i   ^oOXttai    t68at(iiu>v  tlvai;    dXXdt 

(xaipcTO  (Sokratds)    8i   xdc^    dyaQdic  xiXoc  8oxet  Sx>tv  ii  dicoxpiaic;  com- 

96981^,  i%  Tou  Tttxu  TS  (xavQdvctv  oTc  pare  Eutbyddm.   0.  20.   p.   279  A; 

npoaiyipii^,    xai   p.vT]|xove6civ    &    ftv  0.  26.  p.  281  D. 

(jtdQoitv,  xal  iictQup.tiv  tu>v  (i.a8T]|xdTU>v  Plato,  Alkibiadds,  ii.  0. 13.  p.  146  0. 

ndvTtuv,  8i'  u>v  ioxlv  olxlav  xt  xaXtu^  Oaxic    dps  xi   xu>v    xoioutcdv  olScv, 

olxstv  xal  it6Xtv,  xal  x6  SXov  dvOpu>-  edv  (tcv  icapeiiTjxat a6x(p  i]  xou  f)tX- 

noi«  xt  xal   dvQpu>iclvoK  icpdYftaoiv  x  laxoo  iiciaxi^fir)  — oOxyj  8' ^v  ■^ 

eu    ipiiaHai.     Tou^    y^P     toto6xou«  aixy)    8iqicou    ■l^mp    xal    f)    xou 

T]Y6Xxo    nai8eu98vxa(    o6x    ftv    f&ovov  u>9tXl|i.ou — (pp6vi(t6vY*  «^'^^v 91^90- 

a6xouc  xt  e)^8al(j,ova<  tlvai  xal  xouc  f«.ev  xal   dicoxpu>vxa  ^upiflouXov,   xal 

iauxtuv    otxou^  xaXu>(   olxtTv,   dXXd  x^  ic6Xsi  xal  a6x6v  daux^'  xov  8e  (xy) 

xal     aXXou^     dvQpibicouc     xal  iiotouvxa,  xdvavxla  xouxtov :  compare 

ic6Xet;    8uvaoQai     tu8al(jtova<  Plato,  Bepnblic,  vi.  p.  604 E.    The 

no  1^9  a  I.  fact    tbat    this    dialogue,    called 

lb.  iii.  2,4.   Kal  o5xu>;  ini9X0icu>v,  Alkibiadds  II.,  was  considered  by 

xU  eiY)  dYaBou  TJYtfjL^voc  dpex^,   xd  some   as  belonging  not  to  Plato, 

{xsv  dXXa  nept^pit,  xaxiXeiict  8i,  x6  but  to  Xenopbon  or  JEscbinds  So- 

e66alp.ovac  nottiv,  cbv  ftv  7)Y^'  craticus,  does  not  detract  from  its 

xai.  value  as  evidence  about  the  spe> 

lb.  iii.  8,   3,  4,  5 ;    iv.  6,  8.    He  culations  of  Sokratds  (see  Diogen. 

explains    x6    dYa06v    to    mean    x6  Laert.    ii.   61,    62;    Athenseus,    v. 

u)9iXi(jiov— {A^XP^    ^i   '^ou    tt>9sXl(jioo  p.  220). 

ndvxa  xal  aux6(  auvtit89x6iiti  xal  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  80  A. 
9uv8te^^st  xoic  9Uvou9i  (iv.  7,  8).  o68iv  Ydp  dXXo  icpdxxu>v  R8pitpxo(iiai, 
Compare  Plato,  Gorgias,  0.  60,  67.  ^  icelOtuv  i>|xu)v  xal  v8(uxspou<  xal 
p.  474  D.  475  A.  npeg^UTepou^,  {AiQ'Ct  9U)f«.dxu)v  iicipit- 
Things  are  called  dYaOd  xal  xaXd  XsTaOat  (x-^xt  y^^rnLitoi^  icp6xepov 
on  the  one  hand,  and  xaxd  xal  pi^xs  oSxu)  9968pa,  u)<  x^«  'I^X^/^i 
alaxpd  on  the  other,  in  reference  8icu>c  u>c  dplaxi]  ggxat*  Xifta't  8x1 
each  to  its  distinct  end,  of  averting  oux  ix  xP'^V-^'^^^  dpexfj  yW^s'^^'^* 
or  mitigating,  in  the  one  case— of  dXX'  i^  dpsx^«  XP^f^^'^^t  '"■^^ 
bringing  on  or  increasing  in  the  x&XXa  dY«6d  xot<  dv8ptt>icoic 
other— different  modes  of  human  ftnavxa  xal  I8la  xal  87]fjL09ta. 
suffering.  So  again,  iii.  9, 4,  we  find  Zeller  (Die  Philosophic  der  Grie- 
the  phrases— ft  6si  npdxxsiv— 6p0u><  ohen,  vol.  ii.  p.  61-64)  admits  as  a 
icpdxxetv— xd  9U(«.9opu>xaxa  aOxotc  fact  this  reference  of  the  Sokratic 
npdxxstv— all  used  as  equivalents.  Ethics  to  human  security  and  bap- 
Plato,  Symposion,  p.  206  A.  piness  as  their  end;  while Brandis 
Kxigaei  Ydp  dYsOtbv  t68al(A0vt<  iaovxat  (Gesch.  der  Gr.  B9m.  Philosoph. 
— ^xal  oOxixt  icpoaSct  ipiaQai,   tvalx  ii.  p.  40  «e9.) '^Borts  to  inadmissible 
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means  and  condition  under  which  the  nearest  approach  can 
be  made  to  that  end:  there  may  also  be  precepts,  pre- 
scribing to  every  man  the  conduct  and  character  which  best 
enables  him  to  become  an  auxiliary  towards  its  attainment, 
and  imperatively  restraining  him  from  acts  which  tend  to 
hinder  it — precepts  deduced  from  the  theory,  each  one  of 
them  separately  taken  being  subject  to  exceptions,  but  all 
of  them  taken  collectively  governing  practice,  as  in  each 
particular  art.  ^  Sokrates  and  Plato  talk  of  "the  art  of 
dealing  with  human  beings" — "the  art  of  behaving  in 
society" — "that  science  which  has  for  its  object  to  make 
men  happy,"  &c.  They  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
art,  or  rules  of  practice  deduced  from  a  theoretical  survey 
of  the  subject-matter,  and  taught  with  precognition  of  the 
end — and  mere  artless,  irrational,  knack  or  dexterity, 
acquired  by  simple  copying  or  assimilation,  through  a  pro- 
cess of  which  no  one  could  render  account.  2 

•appositioni,  in  order  to  aroid  ad-  '  The  existenoe  of  cases  forming 

mitting   it  and  to    explain    away  exceptions  to  each  separate  moral 

the  direct  testimony  of  Xenophon.  precept,    is    brought    to    view   by 

Both  of  these  authors  consider  this  Sokratds  in  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  15-19 ; 

'doctrine    as   a  great  taint   in  the  Plato,  Bepublic,  1.  6.  p.  331.  G,  D, 

philosophical  character  of  Sokratds.  £;  ii.  p.  382.  G. 

Zeller  even  says,  whathe  intends  for  *  Plato,  Phsedon,  c.  88.  p.  89  £. 

strong  censure,  that  ''the  eudsemo-  &vsu  xi^^vYjc  t^c  nspi  xdvQpwireta  6 

nistic  basis  of  the  Sokratic  Bthics  toioutoc  ypi^ahax,  iTCt^eipel  xoi^  dv- 

differs  from  Sophistical  moral  phi-  Optbnot^'    si   ydp   kou    (xstoi   -ziyiyyi^ 

loiophy,  not  in  principle,  but  only  ixP^'^<>}  &ontp  iy*^j  outu>c  &v  tjtiq- 

In  result"  (p.  61).  ooxo,  Ac.  tj  noXtxntiQ  xijrviQ,  Protagor. 

I  protest    against   this   allusion  c.  27.  p.  319  A.    Gorgias,  c.  163.  p. 

to  a  Sophistical  moral  philosophyf  621  D. 

and     have     shown     my     grounds  Oompare  Apol.  Sok.  c.  4.  p.  20  A, 

for  the   protest   in  the  preceding  B ;  ButhydAmus,  c.  60.  p.  292  E.— 

chapter.       There     was     no     such  xU    itox'    iaxiv   iici9xi^(jLi]   exslvi],  i) 

thing   as   Sophistical  moral  phUo-  vi^ot^  s6SaifAovac  icoii^asiev;  .... 

sophy.    Not  only  the  Sophists  were  The  marked  distinction  between 

no   sect   or   school,  but  farther—  xsxvi)*  as  distinguished  from  dxtx- 

not  one  of  them  ever   aimed   (so  voc  xpiPt)— &Xoyo«  xpip-ij  or  spLiceipia, 

far  as  we  know)  at  establishing  is  noted  in  the  Phaedrus,  o.  95.  p. 

•  any  ethical  theory:    this  was  the  260  E.    and  in  Gorgias,   c.  42.  p. 

great  innovation  of  Sokratds.   But  463  B ;   c.  46.   p.  465  A ;  c.  121.  p. 

it  if  perfectly  true,  that  between  601  A— a  remarkable  passage.  That 

the  preceptorial  exhortation  of  So-  there  is  in  every  art,  some  assign- 

kmUn,  and  that  of  Protagoras  or  able  end  to  which  its  precepts  and 

XvodllQUy  tktrs  was  no  great  or  conditions    have    refererenoe,     is 

diftnenot;  and  this  Zeller  again  laid  down  in  the  Sophistds, 

«»  admit.  o.  87.  p.  282  A. 
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Plato,  with  that  variety  of  indirect  allusion  which  is 
his  characteristic,  continually  constrains  the  Earnest- 
reader  to  look  upon  human  and  social  life  as  ^®""  ^*^ 
having  its  own  ends  and  purposes  no  less  than  gokratfts 
each  separate  profession  or  craft;  and  impels  iaouicated 
him  to  transfer  to  the  former  that  conscious  aminadon— 
analysis  as  a  science,  and  intelligent  practice  «ff®ct  of  his 
as  an  art,  which  are  known  as  conditions  of  BaSon'iipoii 
success  in  the  latter.  *  It  was  in  furtherance  of  others, 
these  rational  conceptions — "Science  and  Art" — that  So- 
krates  carried  on  his  crusade  against  "that  conceit  of 
knowledge  without  reality,"  which  reigned  undisturbed  in 
the  moral  world  around  him,  and  was  only  beginning  to 
be  slightly  disturbed  even  as  to  the  physical  world.  To 
him  the  precept,  inscribed  in  the  Delphian  temple — "Know 
Thyself — was  the  holiest  of  all  texts,  which  he  constantly 
cited,  and  strenuously  enforced  upon  his  hearers;  inter- 
preting it  to  mean.  Know  what  sort  of  a  man  thou  art,  and 
what  are  thy  capacities,  in  reference  to  human  use.^  His 
manner  of  enforcing  it  was  alike  original  and  eifective, 
and  though  he  was  dexterous  in  varying  his  topics  3  and 
queries  according  to  the  individual  person  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  it  was  his  first  object  to  bring  the  hearer  to 
take  just  measure  of  his  own  real  knowledge  or  real  ignor- 
ance. To  preach,  to  exhort,  even  to  confute  particular 
errors,  appeared  to  Sokrates  useless,  so  long  as  the  mind 
lay  wrapped  up  in  its  habitual  mist,  or  illusion  of  wisdom: 

>  This     fundamental     analogy,  Ula;  t^x^^^  X6yov,  ^6  &v0pu)- 

which  goyerned  the  reasoning  of  no^  t6v  iauxou,   6;  auTcji  xoivdc 

Sokratds,  between  the  special  pro-  eari  np6<  tou«  Geouc; 
fossions,  and  social  living  generally        >  Plato   (Phsedr.   o.  8.  p.  229  E; 

—transferring  to  the  latter  the  idea  Charmidds,  c.  26.  p.  164  E ;   Alki- 

of  a  preconceived  End,  a  Theory,  Mad.  i.  p.  124  A ;  129  A ;  ISl  A). 
and  a  regulated  Practice  or  Art,        Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  2,  24-26.  o3tu>c 

which  are  observed  in  the  former  iauxbv    iiciffxe'^afjisyo^,    6icoI6(    iaxi 

—is  strikingly  stated  in  one  of  the  icpo^   ttjv   dv8pu>iclvT)v   XP*^W; 

Aphorisms  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  lYvtuxt  x^jv   aOxoO   Suvapiiv.    Cicero 

Antoninus,  vi.  36— 06x  6pqi«,   nu>«  (de  Legib.  i.  22,  69)   gives  a  para- 

ol  (idtvauffoi  xcxvixat  dpfjigV^vxai  fJ-iv  phrase  of  this  well-known  text,  far 

&Xp\.  xiv6«  iip6c  xouc  ISttuxac,  oufiev  more  vague  and   tumid   than  the 

^aaov  fxsvxoi  avxixo"**^**  "^oo  X6-  conception  of  Sokratds. 
700    x^c    xixvT)«,    xal    xoOxoo        *  See  the  striking  conversations 

dnoax^vai  o6x   Onofjiivouaiv;  of Sokratds with Glaukon and Char- 

00  Seivov,   tl  6  dpxitixxu>v,  xal  6  midfts,    especially  that  with    the 

laxp6«,  (idXXov  alSiaovxot  t6v  x^?  former,  in  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  c.  6,  7. 
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such  mist  must  be  dissipated  before  any  new  light  could 
enter.  Accordingly,  the  hearer  being  usually  forward  in 
announcing  positive  declarations  on  those  general  doctrines, 
and  explanations  of  those  terms,  to  which  he  was  most 
attached  and  in  which  he  had  the  most  implicit  confidence, 
SokratSs  took  them  to  pieces,  and  showed  that  they  in- 
volved contradiction  and  inconsistency;  professing  himself 
to  be  without  any  positive  opinion,  nor  ever  advancing 
any  until  the  hearer's  mind  had  undergone  the  proper  puri- 
fying cross-examination,  i 

it  was  this  indirect  and  negative  proceeding,  which, 
though  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  stood  out  as  his  most 
original  and  most  conspicuous  characteristic,  and  deter- 
mined his  reputation  with  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
took  no  trouble  to  know  anything  else  about  him.  It  was 
an  exposure  no  less  painful  than  surprising  to  the  person 
questioned;  producing  upon  several  of  them  an  effect  of 
permanent  alienation,  so  that  they  never  came  near  him 
again, 3  but  reverted  to  their  former  state  of  mind  without 
any  permanent  change.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
genuity and  novelty  of  the  process  was  highly  interesting 
to  hearers,  especially  youthful  hearers,  sons  of  rich  men 
and  enjoying  leisure;  wno  not  only  carried  away  with  them 
a  lofty  admiration  of  Sokrates,  but  were  fond  of  trying  to 

>  There  it  no  part  of  Plato,  in  otca9at  tlSivai  A  o&x  olSty,   o.  17. 

which  this  doxoBophj,  or  false  con-  p.  29  B— so  the  Xenophontio  So- 

ceit  of  wisdom,  is  more  earnestly  kratds,  in  the  same  manner,  treats 

reprobated  than  in  the  Sophistds  this  same  mental  infirmity  as  being 

— ^with  notice  of  the  Elenchus,  or  near  to  madness,  and  distingnishes 

cross-examining  exposure,  as  the  it  carefully  from  simple  want  of 

only  effectual  cure  for  such  fun-  knowledge  or  eonaeioua  ignorance 

damental  rice  of  the  mind ;  as  the  —  Ma^Uv  ft  ]i.ii't  ivavrlov  (tiv  I^y) 

true  purifying  process  (Sophistds,  slvat  aofl^,  oO  (JtivTOi  ft  r^v  &vsict- 

C.  88-86.  p.  aSO,  281).  9TT](ii096viiv  (AOtvlav  ivdjiiCcv.    T6  8i 

Bee  the  same  process  illustrated  dcTvoeTv  ivuxiv,   xal  d   (&^  tic  otSs 

by   Bokratds,   after  his   questions  8oUC<tv,  xal  oUa9at  TtTvtbaxstv,  iy- 

put  to  the  slaye  of  Menon  (Plato,  Yutdrco  (asvIoec  iXoYlCtxo  «lvai  (Mem. 

Menon,  c.  18.  p.  84  B ;  OharmidAs,  iii.  9,   6).     Such   conyiction   thus 

c  80,  p.  166  D).  stands    foremost     in    the    mental 

As  the  Platonic  SokratAi,  eren  character  of  Sokrates,  and  on  the 

in    the  Defence  where    his   own  best  eyidence,  Plato  and  Xenophon 

personality  stands  most  manifest,  united. 

dtnounces  at  the  worst  and  deepest  *  Xenoph.  Mem.  iy.  2,  40.  IIoXXol 

of  all  mental  defects,  this  conceit  (tiv  o^  tu>v  outu>  6iaTsQivTa>v  C>ic6 

of  ]EBOw;ledg§  without  reality—^  Stuxpixouc  o^xixi  aOxtp  itpo9|Qe99rv. 

i^alU  mM^  4  licovtUtetec,  ^  toO  oOc  xal  pXaxtotipou;  ivifxiCev. 
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copy  his  negative  polemics.  ^  Probably  men  like  Alkibiades 
and  Kritias  frequented  his  society  chiefly  for  this  purpose 
of  acquiring  a  quality  which  they  might  turn  to  some 
account  in  their  political  career.  His  constant  habit  of 
never  suffering  a  general  term  to  remain  undetermined, 
but  applying  it  at  once  to  particulars — the  homely  and 
effective  instances  of  which  he  made  choice — the  string  of 
interrogatories  each  advancing  towards  a  result,  yet  a 
result  not  foreseen  by  any  one — the  indirect  and  circuitous 
manner  whereby  the  subject  was  turned  round,  and  at  last 
approached  and  laid  open  by  a  totally  different  face — all 
this  constituted  a  sort  of  prerogative  in  Sokrates,  which 
no  one  else  seems  to  have  approached.  Its  effect  was 
enhanced  by  a  voice  and  manner  highly  plausible  and  cap- 
tivating— and  to  a  certain  extent,  by  tne  very  excentricity 
of  his  Silenic  physiognomy.  2  What  is  termed  "his  irony" 
— or  assumption  of  the  character  of  an  ignorant  learner 
asking  information  from  one  who  knew  better  than  himself 
— while  it  was  essential^  as  an  excuse  for  his  practice  as 
a  questioner,  contributed  also  to  add  zest  and  novelty  to 
his  conversation ;  and  totally  banished  from  it  both  didactic 
pedantry  and  seeming  bias  as  an  advocate;  which,  to  one 
who  talked  so  much,  was  of  no  small  advantage.  After  he 
had  acquired  celebrity,  this  uniform  profession  of  ignorance 
in  debate  was  usually  construed  as  mere  affectation,  and 

'  Plato,  Apol.  80k.  0.  9.  p.  23  A.  ttif]*  TOiaOxTjv  tTvat  Tigv  xt  fcovTjv  xoX 

OtovTai  Y^P  C-*  ixdoTOTt  oi  nap6vTtc  t6  9T6(Jta  xal  xb  iici(pat'v6|M'vov  ^Ooc, 

tauTa  a^TOv  tlvat  vocpbvi  A  ftv  &XXov  xal  icp6«  icaol  xt  xoT;  tlp7)p.ivoi(  xv]v 

i^tXiY^tu.  TOO  ctfiouc  l5i6TT]Ta. 

Ibid.  0.  10.  p.  23.  C.    np6c  8i  to6-  It  seems  eyident  also,  from  the 

Totc,  ol  viot  (AOi  iicaxoXouQouvxcci  olc  remarkable  passage  in  Plato's  Sym^ 

(AoiXioxa  oxo^ii  iativ,  oi  xcbv  icXou-  posion  c.  39.  p.  215  A,  that  he  too 

oituxdiTCOV)  a&x6pLQixoi  x^ipouaiv  &xo6-  must  have  been  much  affected  by 

ovxe<  i^txatCof&ivcov  xu)v   dv9p(bicu>v,  the   singular  physiognomy  of  So* 

xal  at^ol  noXXdxK    i{xi  (i.i(AOuvxai,  krat^s:  compare  Xenoph.  Sympos. 

elxa  iictxctpouaiv   &XXou<  tltxdCtiv,  iv.  19. 

Ac.  *  Aristot.  de  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  32. 

Compare  also  ibid.  c.  22.  p.  33  0 ;  p.  183.  b.  6.    Compare  also  Plutarch, 

c.  27.  p.  37  D.  QttSBst.  Platonic,  p.  999  E.    T6v  ouv 

2  This  is  an  interesting  testimony  iXcYxxixov  X6yov  waicep  xaQapxixov 

preserved  by  Aristoxenus,  on  the  i^wv  9dppLaxov,  6  Ztoxpdxv]^  d ^161110- 

testimony  of  his  father  Spintharus,  xo«  ^v   itipouc  iXiYX**'^)  "^V  {t-rfii^* 

who  heard  Sokrat^s  (Aristox.  Frag.  dicofalveaQai*    xal    (iidXXov    i^icxsxo> 

28.  ed.  Bidot).   Spintharus  said,  re-  6oxu>y  Cv)xsiv  xoiv^  ttjv  dXi^Qciav,  o6x 

specting  Sokratds — Sxi  06  xoXXoTc  a0x6«  18 ia  86^^  ^o>]9ciy. 
di>x6^  ft   iciQaHOTipoi«  tvTtxox'']x<i>c 
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those  who  merely  heard  him  occasionally,  without  pene* 
trating  into  his  intimacy,  often  suspected  that  he  was 
amusing  himself  with  ingenious  paradox.^  Timon  the 
Satirist,  and  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  accordingly  described 
him  as  a  buffoon  who  turned  every  one  into  ridicule, 
especially  men  of  eminence.  2 

It  is  by  Plato  that  the  negative  and  indirect  vein  of 
Sokrates  has  been  worked  out  and  immortalized; 
while  Xenophon,  who  sympathised  little  in  it, 
complains  that  others  looked  at  his  master  too 
exclusively  on  this  side,  and  that  they  could  not 
conceive  him  as  a  guide  to  virtue,  but  only  as 
a  stirring  and  propulsive  force. ^  One  of  the 
principil  objects  of  his  'Memorabilia*  is,  to  show, 
that  SokratSs,  after  having  worked  upon  novices  sufficiently 
with  the  negative  line  of  questions,  altered  his  tone,  desisted 
from  embarrassing  them,  and  addressed  to  them  precepts 
not  less  plain  and  simple  than  directly  useful  in  practice.^ 
I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  this  was  often  the  fact,  and  that 
the  various  dialogues  in  which  Xenophon  presents  to  us 


Precep- 
torial and 
positive 
exhortation 
of  Sokratds 
chiefly 
brought  out 
by  Xeno- 
pbon. 


■  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  4,  9. 

Plato,  Gorgias,  o.  81.  p.  481  B. 
OffOuSdCti  xauTtt  2u>xpdTT]«  i)  nott^tt ; 
Bepublic,  i.  c.  11.  p.  337  A.  aOtT) 
ixelvT)  ^  elu>9uTa  elpu>veia  Stuxpa- 
Touc,  Ao.  (Apol.  Sok.  c.  28.  p.  38  A). 

*  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  16;  Cicero,  De 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  34, 93.  Gicero  (Brutus, 
85,  292)  also  treats  the  irony  of  So> 
krat§s  as  intended  to  mock  and 
humiliate  his  fel low-dial ogists,  and 
it  sometimes  appears  so  in  the 
dialogues  of  Plato.  Yet  I  doubt 
whether  the  real  Sokratfts  could 
have  had  any  pronounced  purpose 
of  this  kind. 

*  The  beginning  of  Xen.  Mem. 
i.  4,  1,  is  particularly  striking  on 
this  head  —  El  Si  Tivt?  2u>xpdT7]v 
vo(aICou91v  ((uc  Ivtot  Yp&fouat  tz  xal 
Xiyouai  icepl  a^tou  Tsxf«.atp6(i.<voi) 
vpQxpi^aa^ai  jiiv  dvQpibnouc  in* 
^ptTJjv  xp&xi9Tov  YeTovivat,  npoot- 
7«YaXv  84  Ik*  a6TY)v  o6x  lxav6v  — 
•Kti|rd|Mvoi   (t,^   (I.6V0V  &  ixcivoc 

S§X««T1)p(00  IvtXQC  XO'J«    It&VX' 


olo|xivouc  elSivai  ipu>TU)v 
flXtfyt^,  AXXa  xal  &  XifUit  aov- 
5i7)(iipeut  Toi;  auvStaTpl^ouotv,  Soxi- 
p.aC6vTu>v,  cl  txav6«  '^v  ^cXtIouc  icoutv 

*  Xenophon,  after  describing  the 
dialogue  wherein  Sokratds  cross- 
examines  and  humiliates  Euthy- 
dgmus,  says  at  the  end— *0  hi  (So- 
krat^s)  u>c  Iyvo)  a6T6v  outu)?  Ijrovxa, 
^xi9xa  (xtv  a6x6v  5iexdpaxxtV| 
dicXouaxaxot  Si  xal  aacpiaxaxa 
e^Y)YsIxo  Sl  xt  ivipiiCev  elSivai  Stiv^ 
xal  &  i!tixTjO%utiv  xpdxiffxa  elvat. 

Again,  iv.  7,  1.  'Oti  jiiv  ouj^ 
diiXu>i;  T^v  ixuxou  yvu>{j.7]v  dictcpaU 
vsxo  2u}xpdxi]c  np6c  xou<  ofAiXouvra; 
a6xc|>,  Soxsi  [xot  6*^X07  ix  xu>v  dpiQ* 
(xsvcDv  sTvai,  &c. 

His  readers  were  evidently  likely 
to  doubt,  and  required  proof,  that 
Sokratds  could  speak  plainly,  eft« 
rectlyf  and  positively:  so  muoh 
better  known  was  the  other  sido 
of  his  character. 
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the  philosopher  inculcating  self-control,  temperance,  piety, 
duty  to  parents,  brotherly  love,  fidelity  in  friendship, 
diligence,  benevolence,  &c.,  on  positive  grounds — are  a 
faithful  picture  of  one  valuable  side  of  his  character,  and 
an  essential  part  of  the  whole.  Such  direct  admonitory 
influence  was  common  to  Sokrates  with  Prodikus  and  the 
best  of  the  Sophists. 

It  is  however  neither  from  the  virtue  of  his  life,  nor 
from  the  goodness  of  his  precepts  (though  both  This  waa 
were  essential  features  in  his  character),  that  ^^gJ^j^J^x 
he  derives  his  peculiar  title  to  fame,  but  from  Srsokratia 
his  originality  and  prolific  efficacy  in  the  line  of  ^^J^^j 
speculative  philosophy.   Of  that  originality,  the  Sfethod  of 
first  portion  (as  has  been  just  stated)  consisted  5^*"^°|i^f 
in  his  having  been  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  tio^ai****  ^' 
of  an  Ethical  Science  with  its  appropriate  End,  faculties, 
and  with  precepts  capable  of  being  tested  and  improved; 
but  the  second  point,  and  not  the  least  important,  was,  his 
peculiar  method — and  extraordinary  power  of  exciting 
scientific  impulse  and  capacity  in  the  minds  of  others.    It 
was  not  by  positive  teaching  that  this  effect  was  produced. 
Both  Sokrates  and  Plato  thought  that  little  mental  im- 
provement could  be  produced  by  expositions  directly  com- 
municated, or  by  new  written  matter  lodged  in  the  memory.  * 
It  was  necessary  that  mind  should  work  upon  mind,  by 
short  question  and  answer,  or  an  expert  employment  of  the 
dialectic  process,  2  in  order  to  generate  new  thoughts  and 
powers:  a  process,  which  Plato,  with  his  exuberant  fancy, 
compares  to  copulation  and  pregnancy,  representing  it  as 
the  true  way,  and  the  only  effectual  way,  of  propagating 
the  philosophic  spirit. 

We  should  greatly  misunderstand  the  negative  and 
indirect  vein  of  Sokrates,  if  we  suppose  that  it  ended  in 
nothing  more  than  simple  negation.  On  busy  or  ungifted 
minds,  among  the  indiscriminate  public  who  heard  him, 
it  probably  left  little  permanent  effect  of  any  kind,  and 

'  Plato,  Sophist^B,  o.  17.  p.  230  A.  Taicicoviei. 

fjLEta  6i  ffoXXou  icivou  xb  vouQsTvjxtxov  Compare  Plato,   Epistol.  yli.  p. 

etSoc  T'^c  naifietac  9(jLixp6v  dvorsiv,  Ac.  843,  344. 

Compare  a  fragment  of  Demokritns,  *  Compare  two  passages  in  Plato's 

in  Mullach's  edition  of  the  Fragm.  Protagoras,  o.  49.  p.  329  A,  and  c. 

Demokrit.  p.  176.    Fr.  Moral.  69.  T6y  04.  p.  348  D;    and  the  Phredrus,  c. 

<«ldfjLSvoy  viov  syi^'t  6  vou9sTi<i>v  (i.a-  138-140.  p.  276  A,  £. 
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ended  in  a  mere  feeling  of  admiration  for  ingenuity, 
N  ative  ^^  perhaps  dislike  of  paradox:  on  practical 
and  indirect  minds  like  Xenophon,  its  effect  was  merged  in 
s^kratli  **'  ^^**  of  the  preceptorial  exhortation.  But  where 
produced  the  seed  fell  upon  an  intellect  having  the  least 
■*Jo»8  -  predisposition  or  capacity  for  systematic 
active  thought,  the  negation  had  only  the  effect  of 

efforts  driving  the  hearer  back  at  first,  giving  him  a 

attainment    new  impetus  for  afterwards  springing  forward, 
of  positive    The  Sokratic    dialectics,  clearing   away  from 
"^   '  the  mind  its  mist  of  fancied  knowledge,  and 

laying  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  immediate 
eifect  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.  ^  The  newly-created 
consciousness  of  ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  pain- 
ful, and  humiliating — a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort, 
yet  combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning 
after  truth,  never  before  experienced.  Such  intellectual 
quickening,  which  could  never  commence  until  the  mind 
had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  false 
knowledge,  was  considered  by  Sokrates  not  merely  as 
the  index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion, of  future  progress.  It  was  the  middle  point  in  the 
ascending  mental  scale;  the  lowest  point  beingignorance  un- 
conscious, self-satisfied,  and  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge; 
the  next  above,  ignorance  conscious,  unmasked,  ashamed 
of  itself,  and  thirsting  after  knowledge  as  yet  unpossessed; 
while  actual  knowledge,  the  third  and  highest  stage,  was  only 
attainable  after  passing  through  the  second  as  a  preliminary.  ^ 
This  second  stage  was  a  sort  of  pregnancy,  and  every  mind 
either  by  nature  incapable  of  it,  or  in  which,  from  want  of  the 
necessary  conjunction,  it  had  never  arisen — was  barren  forall 
purposes  of  original  or  self-appropriated  thougt.  Sokrates 
regarded  it  as  nis  peculiar  vocation  and  skill  (employing 
another  Platonic   metaphor),  while  he  had  himself  no  power 

'  Plato,  Hen.  c.  13.  p.  80  A.    6(aoi6-  fiXdaofoc  in  its  strict  etymological 

tato^  t^  icXaxsla  vdipxiQ  x^  OaXaaala.  sense — "a  lover  of  knowledge ;"  ono 

*  This   tripartite   graduation   of  who   is  not  yet   wise,   but   who, 

the  intellectual   scale  is  brought  having  learnt  to  know  and  feel  his 

oat  by  Plato  in  the  Bymposion,  c.  own  ignorance,  is  anxious  to  be- 

29.  p.  204  A,  and  in  the  Lysis,  c.  88.  come  wise — and  has  thus  made  what 

p.  SIS  A.  Plato  thought  the  greatest  and  most 

The  intermediate  point   of  the  difficult   step  towards  really   be- 

Mftlt  it  what  Plato  here  (though  coming  so. 
mu%  Always)  expreites  by  the  word 
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of  reproduction,  to  deal  with  such  pregnant  and  troubled 
minds  in  the  capacity  of  a  midwife ;  to  assist  them  in  that 
mental  parturition  whereby  they  were  to  be  relieved,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  scrutinise  narrowly  the  offspring  which 
they  brought  forth,  and  if  it  should  prove  distorted  or 
unpromising,  to  cast  it  away  with  the  rigour  of  a  Lykurgean 
nurse,  whatever  might  be  the  reluctance  of  the  mother-mind 
to  part  with  its  new-born,  i  Plato  is  fertile  in  illustrating 
this  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar,  operating 
not  by  what  it  put  into  the  latter,  but  by  what  it  evolved 
out  of  him ;  by  creating  an  uneasy  longing  after  truth — 
aiding  in  the  elaboration  necessary  for  obtiEiining  relief — 
and  testing  whether  the  doctrine  elaborated  possessed  the 
real  lineaments,  or  merely  the  delusive  semblance,  of  truth. 
There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the  de- 
scription ffiven  of  the  coUoquial  maffic  of  Sokra-  -  ,  .. 
tes  and  ite  vehement  effects,  by  those  who  had  p^^oe^^^ 
themselves  heard  it  and  felt  its  force.    Its  suff-  scrutiny, 

And 

gestive  and  stimulating  power  was  a  gift  so  Baconian 
extraordinary,  as  well  to  justify  any  abundance  ^^^\?^ 
of  imagery  on  the  part  of  Plato  to  Ulustrate  it.  2 

■  The  effect  of  the  interrogatory  kratds  (Symposion,  c.  89.  p.  215, 216) 

procedure   of  Sokratds  in   forcing  — IlepixXiouc  Si  dxouu>v  xal  &XXu>v 

on  the  minds  of  youth  a  humiliating  dYa9u>v    ^7]T6pu>v    cu    (xgv   ^yo6(<,7)v, 

consciousness  of  ignorance  and  an  toioutov  8'  o6$iv  licaa^rov,  068&  xcQopO- 

eager  anxiety  to  be  relieved  from  p>]TO  |xou  ^  ^^Xh  ^^^'  '^T^'^^^'cct  u>c 

it,  is  not  less  powerfully  attested  dv8paiio8<D$(t>;      6iaxei|xivou. 

in  the  simpler  language  of  Xeno-  *AXX'  6116  touto'J  tou  Mapsuou  icoX- 

phon,    than   in   the   metaphorical  Xdxi«    67]   oStu)   8ie-ci0ii)y,    u>9ts   (xoi 

variety    of  Plato.     See   the    con-  56Sai  p,7)  Piu)t6v  elvoi  iio^t\,  u>c  l^u>. 

versation  with  Euthyddmus  in  the  Compare  also  the  Meno,  c.  13.  p.  79 

Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,   iy.  2;  E.,  and  Thesetet.  0. 17,  22.  p.  USE, 

a  long  dialogue,  which  ends  by  151  0,  where  the  metaphor  of  preg- 

the  confession  of  the  latter  (c.  89)  nancy,  and  of  the  obstetric  art  of 

"-'AvaYxdCet     p>e    xauTa    6(i.oXoY<iv  Sokratds,  is  ezpanded—icdffj^ouoi  8e 

8T)Xov6Ti'»j8ji.Y)<p«uX6Tr)«*  xai^povxlCo)  5i^  ol  4|xol  5oYY*T"*^H-svoi  xal  tooto 

jxT]  xpdiTKjTOv  -5  (lOi  ffiYotv  xtv8uvc6u)  Tttixiv  talc  xixTOuaai?*  wSlyousi  fiip 

fap  &tcX(I><  oOSiv  elSivai.    Kal  icdvu  xal  dicopla^  IfATCifxicXavTat  vuxxdc  ts 

d6ojjLU>c  lj^u)v  dnijXQe*  xal  vopiloac  xal  "JjiAspa^  tcoXo  fJt'dXXov  ^  dxilvai. 

T(p  6vTt  dvSpdicofiov  tlvat:  com-  Ta6T7]v  tc  t^v  (bSlva  iy^^P'^^  ^'  ^^^ 

pare  i.  1,  16.  diconaOeiv    f)    IjjlV)    Tix''""!    ^Ovatai  — 

This  same  e3cpre88ion-><'thinking  'Evloxt  8i,  ot  &v  (xig  (xoi  8  66u)3tv 

himself  no  better  than  a  slave''--  iY^^F''^^'^     sivat,     Y''^^^    ^"^^ 

is  also  put  by  Plato  into  the  month  o68iv  iH-*^^  ^^^^v^^^)  "^''^^^H'*vu>« 

of  Alkibiadds,  when  be  is  describing  icpo(i.vu>p.ai,  Ac. 

the  powerful  effect  wrought  on  his  *  There  is  a  striking  expression 

mind  by  the  conversation  of  So-  of  Xenophon,  in  the  Memorabilia 
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On  the  subjects  to  which  he  applied  himself— man  and 
society — his  hearers  had  done  little  but  feel  and  affirm: 
Sokrates  undertook  to  make  them  think^  weigh,  and  examine 
themselves  and  their  own  judgements — until  the  latter 
were  brought  into  consistency  with  each  other  as  well  as 
with  a  known  and  venerable  end.  The  generalisations 
embodied  in  their  judgements  had  grown  together  and 
coalesced  in  a  manner  at  once  so  intimate,  so  familiar,  yet 
so  unverified,  that  the  particulars  implied  in  them  had 
passed  out  of  notice :  so  that  Sokrates,  when  he  recalled 
these  particulars  out  of  a  forgotten  experience,  presented 
to  the  hearer  his  own  opinions  under  a  totally  new  point 
of  view.  His  conversations  (even  as  they  appear  in  the 
reproduction  of  Xenophon,  which  presents  but  a  mere 
skeleton  of  the  reality)  exhibit  the  main  features  of  a 
genuine  inductive  method,  struggling  against  the  deep-lying, 
but  unheeded,  errors  of  the  early  intellect  acting  by  itself 
without  conscious  march  or  scientific  guidance — of  the 
intellectus  sibi  vermis sus — upon  which  Bacon  so  emphatic- 
ally dwells.  Amidst  abundance  of  instantice  negativce,  the 
scientific  value  of  which  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  'Novum 
Organon,'^ — and   negative   instances  too  so  dexterously 

about  Sokratds  and  his  conyersa-  examination  and  revt«ton— without 

tion  (i.  2,  14):—  which  (he  says)  not  one   of  thorn 

"He  dealt  with  every  one  Just  as  could  be  trusted  :— 
he  pleased  in  his  discussions,"  says        "Quod  vero  attinet  ad  notiones 

Xenophon  —  toi<    ^i    SiaXeYop.ivoic  primas  intellectfts,  nihil  est  earum, 

a&T<p  naai  ;(p(b(jLSvov  iv  TOt<  Xd^ot^  quaa  intellectus  aiH  permisaua  con' 

Situ><  iPouXsTo.  geasitj  quin  nobis  pro  suapecto  ait, 

1  I  know  nothing  so  clearly  il-  nee   ullo    modo   ratum  nisi   novo 

Instrating   both^  the   subjects  and  jndicio   se    steterit,    et   secundum 

the  method  chosen  by  Sokratds,  as  illud  pronuntiatum  fuerit.**  (Distri* 

various  passages  of  tho  immortal  butio  Operis,  prefixed  to  the  N.  O. 

criticisms   in  the  Novum  Organon.  p.  168  of  Mr.  Montagu's   edition.) 

—When    Sokratds    (as    Xenophon  —"Serum  sane  rebus  perditis  adhi- 

tells  us)  devQted  bis  time  to  ques-  betur  remedium,   postquam  mens 

tioning    others   "What   is   piety?  ex  quotidian^  vitae  consuetudine. 

What  is  justice  P   What  it  temper-  et  auditionibus,  et  doctrinis  inqui- 

ance,   courage,   political   govern-  natis  occupata,  et  vanlssimis  idolis 

ment?"  Ac,  we  best  understand  the  obsessa  fuerit Bestat  unica 

spirit   of  his   procedure   by  com-  salus  ac  sanitas,  ut   optta   mentis 

paring  the  sentence  which  Bacon  univeraum  de  integro  reaumatur ; 

pronounces  upon  the  first  noiiona  ac  mena,  jam  ah   ipso  principio, 

^fHUiMMled^atradieallyvieiouai  nullo   modo  aihi  permittaturj    sed 

f^tfUHd,    haily   ahttraetad    from  perpetuo  regatur."    (lb.  Frsefatio, 

•114  HMdiHg  eomplete  re-  p.  186.)— "Syllogismus  ex  proposi- 
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chosen  as  generally  to  show  the  way  to  new  truth,  in  place 
of  that  error  which  they  set  aside — ^there  is  a  close  pressure 
on  the  hearer's  mind,  to  keep  it  in  the  distinct  track  of 

tionibus  constat,  propositiones  ex  extracted  from  the  KoynmOrganon^ 
verbis,  verba  notionum  tesiersB  afford  a  clear  illastration  and  an 
sunt.  Itaqne  si  notiones  ipse  (id  interesting  parallel  to  the  spirit 
quod  basis  rei  est)  confuses  sint  et  andpurposeofSokratds.  He  sought 
temere  a  rebus  abstractse,  nihil  in  to  test  the  fundamental  notion* 
iis  qu8B  superstruuntur  est  firmitu-  and  generalisations  respecting  man 
dinis.  Itaque  spes  est  una  in  in-  and  society,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
ductione  ver&.  In  noiionihua  nihil  which  Bacon  approached  those  of 
aani  estf  nee  in  logicis,  neo  in  physics:  he  suspected  the  unoon- 
physicis.  Non  Substantia,  non  scions  process  of  the  growing  in- 
Qualitaa,  Agere,  Pati,  ipsum  Ea»e,  tellect,  and  desired  to  revise  it, 
boncB  notionea  aunt;  multo  minus  by  comparison  with  particulars- 
Grave,  Leve,  Densum,  Tenuo,  Hu-  and  from  particulars  too,  the  most 
midum,  Siccum,  Generatio,  Gor-  clear  and  certain,  but  which,  from 
ruptio,  Attrahere,  Eugere,  Elemen*  being  of  vulgar  occurrence,  were 
tum.  Materia,  Forma,  et  id  genus ;  least  attended  to.  And  that  which 
sed  omnes  phantasticss  et  male  Sokrat^s  described  in  his  language 
terminatn.  Notiones  infirmarum  as  "conceit  of  knowledge  without 
specierum,  Hominis,  Ganis,  et  pre-  the  reality,"  is  identical  with  what 
hensionum  immediatarum  sensus.  Bacon  designates  as  the  primary 
Albi,  Nigri,  non  fallunt  magno-  MO<«on«— the  puerile  notiona^  the 
pere :  reiiqucB  omnea  (quibua  homi-  alerrationa—ot  the  intellect  left 
nea  hactenua  uai  aunt)  aherrationea  to  itself,  which  have  become  sa 
aunt,  nee  debitis  modis  a  rebus  familiar  and  appear  so  certainly 
abstractse  et  excitatse."  (Aphor.  14,  known,  that  the  mind  cannot  shake 
15,  16.)— "Nemo  adhuc  tant&  mentis  them  off,  and  has  lost  all  habit, 
constanti&  et  rigore  inventus  est,  we  might  almost  say  all  power,  of 
ut  decreverit  et  sibi  imposuerit,  examining  them. 
theoriaa  et  notionea  communea  pent-  The  stringent  process  (or  electria 
tua  aholere,  et  intellectum  abraaum  shock,  to  use  the  simile  in  Flato^s 
et  cequum  ad  particularia  de  integro  Menon)  of  the  Sokratic  Elenchus^ 
applicare.  Itaque  ratio  Ula  quam  afforded  the  best  means  of  resns- 
habemua,  ex  multd  fide  et  multo  citating  this  lost  power.  And  the 
etiam  casu,  necnon  ex  puerilibua,  manner  in  which  Plato  speaks  of 
quaa  primo  fuiuaimua,  notionibiu,  the  cross-examining  Elenchus,  as 
farrago  qucedam  eat  et  eongeriea.^  "the  great  and  sovereign  puriflca- 
(Aphor.  97.)— "Nil  magis  philoso-  tion,  whithout  which  every  man, 
phise  offecisse  deprehendimus,  be  he  the  great  King  himself,  la 
quam  quod  res  quae  familiares  sunt  unschooled,  dirty,  and  full  of  un- 
et  frequenter  occurrunt,  contem-  cleanness  in  respect  to  the  main 
plationem  hominum  non  morentur  conditions  of  happiness"— (xal  t6> 
et  detineant,  sed  recipiantnr  obiter,  iXcY^o^  Xcxxiov  u><  &pa  pieYiaTif]  xai 
neque  earum  causfls  queeri  soleant ;  xupKutdiTT)  tu)v  xaOapaetuv  iaxl,  xal 
utnonseepiusrequiraturinformatio  x6v  ivdXeYXTOv  a^  vo(jLi9Tiov,  &v  xal 
de  rebus  ignotis,  quam  attentio  in  tuyx^'^T)  K-^T^^  3°'c^^b^<  *^^)  "^^  H-^~ 
notis."  (Aphor.  119.)  y^**^*  dxdQapTOv  Svxa*  dicolfisuTiv  xa 
These  passages,  and  many  others  xal  alaxp^'^  y^T^^^''^'^  xauxaj  d  xaOa- 
to  the  same  effect  which  might  be  ptbxaxov  xal  x&XXt9xov   inpeics   t6> 
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particulars,  as  conditions  of  every  just  and  consistent  gener- 
alisation; and  to  divert  it  from  becoming  enslaved  to 
unexamined  formulae,  or  from  delivering  mere  intensity  of 
persuasion  under  the  authoritative  phrase  of  reason.  In- 
stead of  anxiety  to  plant  in  the  hearer  a  conclusion  ready- 
made  and  accepted  on  trust,  the  questioner  keeps  up  a 
prolonged  suspense,  with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
particulars  tending  both  afiirmatively  and  negatively ;  nor 
is  his  purpose  answered,  until  that  state  of  knowledge  and 
apprehended  evidence  is  created,  out  of  which  the  conclusion 
starts  as  a  living  product,  with  its  own  root  and  self- 
sustaining  power,  consciously  linked  with  its  premises.  If 
this  conclusion  so  generated  be  not  the  same  as  that  which  the 

Svcux  ea6(xtvov  <udal(iiova  ttvai —  barrass  or  mislead  him;  and  to 
Plato  Sophist,  c.  34.  p.  230  E.)  pre-  strengthen  himself,  by  something 
cisely  corresponds  to  that  "croaa-  of  an  effort  and  a  resolvef  for  the 
examination  of  human  reason  in  unprejudiced  admission  of  any  cen- 
tos native  or  spontaneous  process,^  elusion  which  shall  appear  to  be 
which  Bacon  specifies  as  one  of  supported  by  careful  observation 
the  three  things  essential  to  the  and  logical  argument ;  even  should 
expurgation  of  the  intellect,  so  as  it  prove  adverse  to  notions  he  may 
to  qualify  it  for  the  attainment  of  have  previously  formed  for  himself, 
truth— *'Itaque  doctrina  ista  de  ez-  or  taken  up,  without  examination, 
purgatione  intelleotfiis,  ut  ipse  ad  on  the  credit  of  others.  Such  an 
veritatem  habilis  sit,  tribus  re-  effort  is,  in  fact,  a  commencement 
dargutionibus  absolvitur ;  redargu-  of  that  intellectual  discipline  which 
tione  philosophiarum,  redargu-  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
tionedemonstrationum,  etredarjjftt-  ends  of  all  science.  It  is  the  first 
tione  rationis  humana  nativte.^  movement  of  approach  toward* 
(Nov.  Organ.  Bistributio  Operis,  that  state  of  mental  purity  which 
p.  170  ed.  Montagu.)  alone   can   fit   us   for  a  full  and 

To  show  further  how  essential  steady  preception  of  moral  beauty 
it  is  (in  the  opinion  of  the  best  as  well  as  physical  adaptation.  It 
judges)  that  the  native  intellect  is  the  'euphrasy  and  rue,*  with 
should  be  purged  or  purified,  be-  which  we  must  purge  our  sight,  be- 
fore it  can  properly  apprehend  fore  we  can  receive,  and  contem- 
the  truths  of  physical  philosophy  plate  as  they  are,  the  lineaments  of 
—  I  transcribe  the  introductory  truth  and  nature.^  (Sir  JohnHer> 
passage  of  Sir  John  Hersohers  schel/Astronomy' — Introduction.) 
'Astronomy* :—  I  could  easily  multiply  citations 

"In  entering  upon  any  scientific  from    other    eminent  "writers    on 

pursuit,   one  of  the  student's  first  physical  philosophy,   to  the  same 

endeavours  ought  to  be  to  prepare  purpose.   All  of  them  precribe  this 

his  mind  for  the  reception  of  truth,  intellectual  purification:  Sokratds 

by  dismissing,  or  at  least  loosening  not  only  prescribed  it,  but  actually 

his  hold  on,  all  such  crude  and  administered  it,  by  means  of  his 

hastily  adopted  notions  respecting  Elenchus,  in  reference  to  the  snb- 

ih«  objects  and  relations  he  is  about  jeots  on  which  he  talked. 
to  examine,  as  may  tend  to  em- 
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questioner  himself  adopts,  it  will  at  least  be  some  other, 
worthy  of  a  competent  and  examining  mind  taking  its  own 
independent  view  of  the  appropriate  evidence.  And  amidst 
all  the  variety  and  divergence  of  particulars  which  we  find 
enforced  in  the  language  of  Sokrates,  the  end,  towards 
which  all  of  them  point,  is  one  and  the  same,  emphatically 
signified — the  good  and  happiness  of  social  man. 

It  is  not  then  to  multiply  proselytes  or  to  procure 
ai^thoritative  assent — but    to    create  earnest 
seekers,  analytical  intellects,  foreknowing  and  method** 
consistent  agents,  capable  of  forming  conclusions  tends  to 
for  themselves  and  of  teaching  others — as  well  TOhTds 
as  to  force  them  into  that  path  of  inductive  capable  of 
generalisation  whereby  alone  trustworthy  con-  co™u8ionB 
elusions    can  be    formed — that    the    Sokratic  for  them- 
method    aspires.     In    many  of  the  Platonic   fo^pJJ^/^®* 
dialogues,  wherein  Sokrates  is  brought  forward  conclusions 
as  the  principal  disputant,  we  read  a  series  of  "^^J" 
discussions    and    arguments,  distinct,  though 
having  reference  to  the  same  subject — ^but  terminating 
either  in  a  result  purely  negative,  or  without  any  definite 
result  at  all.   The  commentators  often  attempt,  but  in  my 
judgement  with   little  success,  either  by  arranging  the 
dialogues  in  a  supposed  sequence  or  by  various   other 
hypotheses— to  assign  some  positive  doctrinal  conclusion 
as  having  teen  indirectly  contemplated  by  the  author.  But 
if  Plato  had  aimed  at  any  substantive  demonstration  of 
this  sort,  we  cannot  well  imagine  that  he  would  have  left 
his  purpose  thus  in  the  dark,  visible  only  by  the  microscope 
of  a  critic.    The  didatic  value  of  these  dialogues — that, 
wherein  the  genuine  Sokratic  spirit  stands  most  manifest 
— consists,  not  in  the  positive  conclusion  proved,  but  in 
the  argumentative  process  itself,  coupled  with  general  im- 
portance of  the  subject  upon  which  evidence  negative  and 
affirmative  is  brought  to  bear. 

This  connects  itself  with  that  which  I  remarked  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  when  mentioning  Zeno   Grecian 
and  the  first  manifestations  of  dialectics,  respect-   dialectics- 
ing  the  large  sweep,  the  many-sided  argumen-   g^|g^  many- 
tation,  and  the  strength  as  well  as  forwardness  handling 
of  the  negative  arm — in  Grecian  speculative   25fo?ce^of' 
philosophy.   Through  Sokrates,  this  amplitude    the  nega- 
of  dialectic  range  was  transmitted  from  Zeno   *^^®  *'°*' 

VOL.  vni.  B 
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first  to  Plato  and  next  to  Aristotle.  It  was  a  proceeding 
natural  to  men  who  were  not  merely  interested  in  establish- 
ing, or  refuting,  some  given  particular  conclusion — ^but 
who  also  (like  expert  mathematicians  in  their  own  science) 
loved,  esteemed,  and  sought  to  improve,  the  dialectic  pro- 
cess itself,  with  the  means  ofverification  which  it  afforded; 
a  feeling,  of  wich  abundant  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Platonic  writings.  *  Such  pleasure  in  the  scientific  opera- 
tion— though  not  merely  innocent,  but  valuable  both  as  & 
stimulant  and  as  a  guarantee  against  error,  and  though  the 
corresponding  taste  among  mathematicians  is  always  treated 
with  the  sympathy  which  it  deserves— incurs  much  unmerited 
reprobation  from  modern  historians  of  philosophy,  under 
the  name  of  love  of  disputation,  cavilling,  or  sceptical 
subtlety. 

But  over  and  above  any  love  of  the  process,  tho 
The  sub-  subjccts  to  which  dialectics  were  applied,  from 
jects  to  Sokrates  downwards, — man  and  society,  ethics^ 
Which  the,  j^iitj^3^  metaphysics,  &c,  were  such  as  par- 
applied—  ticularly  called  for  this  many-sided  handling, 
Joc?efy-  ^^  topics  like  these,  relating  to  sequences  of 
essentially  fact  which  depend  upon  a  multitude  of  cooper- 
such*"^  ating  or  conflicting  causes,  it  is  impossible  to 
handling—  arrive,  by  any  one  thread  of  positive  reasoning 
reason  why.  ^^  induction,  at  absolute  doctrine  which  a  man 
may  reckon  upon  finding  always  true,  whether  he  remem- 
bers the  proof  or  not;  as  is  the  case  with  mathematical, 
astronomical,  or  physical  truth.  The  utmost  which  science 
can  ascertain,  on  subjects  thus  complicated,  is  an  aggregate^ 
not  of  peremptory  theorems  and  predictions,  but  of  ten- 
dencies; 2  by  studying  the  action  of  each  separate  cause^ 
and  combining  them  together  as  well  as  our  means  admit.. 
The  knowledge  of  tendencies  thus  obtained,  though  falling 
much  short  of  certainty,  is  highly  important  for  guidance : 
but  it  is  plain  that  conclusions  of  this  nature — ^resulting 
from  multifarious  threads  of  evidence — true  only  on  a 
balance,  and  always  liable  to  limitation — can  never  be 
safelv  detached  from  the  proofs  on  which  they  rest,  or 
taught  as  absolute  and  consecrated  formulae.  3  They  require 

'  See  particularly  the  remarkable  System  of  Logic,  vol.  ii.  book  ri. 

pMiage  in  the  PhiUbus,  c.  18.  p.  p.  565.  Ist  edition. 

16;i  g*q,  '  liord   Bacon    remarks    in    the 

*  Bm  tliit  point  instractively  set  Novum  Organon  (Aph.  71): — 

In  Mr.  John  Stuart  MUPt  "Brat  autem  sapientiaGrncorum 
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to  be  kept  in  perpetual  and  consqious  association  with  the 
evidences,  affirmative  and  negative,  by  the  joint  considera- 
tion of  which  their  truth  is  established;  nor  can  this  object 
be  attained  by  any  other  means  than  by  ever-renovated 
discussion,  instituted  from  new  and  distinct  points  of  view, 
and  with  free  play  to  that  negative  arm  which  is  in- 
dispensable as  stimulus  not  less  than  as  control.  To  ask 
for  nothing  but  results — to  decline  the  labour  of  verifica- 
tion— to  be  satisfied  with  a  ready-made  stock  of  established 
positive  arguments  as  proof — and  to  decry  the  doubter  or 
negative  reasoner,  who  starts  new  difficulties,  as  a  common 
enemy — this  is  a  proceeding  sufficiently  common,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modern  times.  But  it  is  nevertheless  an  ab- 
negation of  the  dignity  and  even  of  the  functions  of  specu- 
lative philosophy.  It  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the  method 
both  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  who,  as  inquirers,  felt  that^ 
for  the  great  subjects  which  they  treated,  multiplied 
threads  of  reasoning,  coupled  with  the  constant  presence 
of  the  cross-examining  Elenchus,  were  indispensable.  Nor 
is  it  less  at  variance  with  the  views  of  Aristotle  (though  a 
man  very  different  from  either  of  them),  who  goes  round 
his  subject  on  all  sides,  states  and  considers  all  its  difficult 
ties,  and  insists  emphatically  on  the  necessity  of  having 
all  these   difficulties  brought  out  in  full  force,  as  the 


professoria,    et    in    disputationes  not  justified  in  imputing  to  either 

effusa,     quod    genus    inquisitioni  of  them  this  many-sided  argumen- 

veritatis  adversissimum  est.  Itaque  tation   as  a  fault,    looking  to  the 

nomen     illud    Sophistarum— quod  subjects  upon  which  they  brought 

per   contemptum    ab    lis,    qui   se  it  to  bear.    His  remark  has  appli- 

philosophos  haberi  voluerunt,  in  cation    to    the    simpler     physical 

antiques  rhetores  rejectum  et  tra-  sciences,   but  none  to  the  moral, 

ductum  est,  Oorgiam,  Protagoram,  It  had  great  pertinence  and  value, 

Hippiam,    Polum— etiam   universo  at  the   time   when   he  brought  it 

genericompetit,PIatoni,Ari8toteli,  forward,  and  with  reference  to  the 

Zenoni,   Epicure,   Theopbrasto,  et  important  reforms   which   he  was 

eorum    suocessoribus ,    Chrysippo,  seeking  to  accomplish  in  physical 

Garneadi,  reliquis."  science.    In  so  far  as  Plato,  Aris- 

Bacon  is  quite  right  in  effacing  totle,   or  the    other  Greek   philo> 

the   distinction   between  the   two  sopbers,     apply    their    deductive 

lists  of  persons  whom  he  compares,  method  to  physical  subjects,  they 

and  in  saying  that  the  latter  were  come  justly  under  Bacon's  censure* 

just  as  much  Sophists  as  the  former,  But  here  again,  the  fault  consisted 

in  the   sense  which  he  here  gives  less  in  disputing  too  much,    than 

to  the  word   as  well  at  in   every  in  too  hastily  admitting  false  or 

other  legitimate  sense.    But  he  is  inaccurate  axioms  without  dispute. 


% 
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incitement  and  guide  to  positive  philosophy,  as  well  as  the 
test  of  its  sufficiency.  ^ 

Understanding  thus  the  method  of  Sokrates,  we  shall 
Beai  he  at  no  loss  to  account  for  a  certain  variance 

distinction  qu  his  part  (and  a  still  greater  variance  on  the 
variance  part  of  Plato,  who  expanded  the  method  in 
s^iT^tT  writing  so  much  more)  with  the  Sophists, 
and'the  without  supposing  the  latter  to  he  corrupt 
Sophists.  teachers.  As  they  aimed  at  qualifying  young 
men  for  active  life,  they  accepted  the  current  ethical  and 

1  Aristotel.  Metaphysic.  iii.  1,  2-5.  are   to    be    dealt    with— ITspl    fap 

p.  995  a.  to6tu)v  iicavxcov  o6  |x6vov  ^aXeicov  t6 

The  indispensable  necessity,  to  a  tuicop^aott  x^c  dXvjGslac,    dXX'  o68i 

philosopher,  of  having  before  him  to     6taicop^9at     X^xcp    ^qiSiov 

all  the  difficulties   and  doubts  of  xaXu>c*      Aiaicop^vat     means    the 

the  problem  which  he  tries  to  solve,  game    as     Sts^eXQaiv     t&c     anoplac 

and  of  looking   at  a  philosophical  (Bonitz.  not.  ad  loc.)  "to  go  through 

question   with  the  same  alternate  the  various  points  of  difficulty." 

attention     to    its   affirmative    and  This  last  passage  illustrates  well 

negative   side,    as   is   shown  by  a  the  characteristic  gift  of  Sokratds, 

judge  to  two  litigants— is  strikingly  which  was  exactly   what  Aristotle 

sot  forth  in  this  passage:    I  tran-  calls  xb  fiiar.op-^aai  XiYcp  xaXu>c — to 

scribe  a  portion  of  it— 'Eaxl  li  xoTc  force   on  the  hearer's  mind   those 

cunop^vot   f)ouXo(xivotc   icpo&pyou   x6  ratiocinative      difficulties       which 

^lanopYJoat    xaXtbc*    7]    ydp    uaxspov  served  both  as  spur   and  as  guide 

cunopta   Xu9t<  xu>v  icp6xspov  dicopou-  towards  solution  and  positive  truth 

fjievtuv   effTi,    XOitv   S'    oOx    saxiv  d-  — towards'  comprehensive  and  cor- 

Yvoouvxa;  xov  $e9fx6v At6  8st  rect     generalisation,     with    clear 

xdc   fiuayspsiac    TeOecDpYjxivzi   ndoac  consciousness  of  the   common  at- 

icp6TEpov,    xouTU>v  xeydptv,    xal  Std  tributebindingtogcthor  the  various 

TO  Tooc  C7}xouvTac  &v£u  xou  SiaiTOp^-  particulars  included, 

oat  irpuixov,    6(xol9UC   eivoci   toic  icoT  The  same  care  to  admit  and  even 

ott  fiaSiCeiv  dYvoouot,    rai  itpo^  tou-  invite    the     development     of    the 

TOic  ou5'    tt  note   to  Ci'iToOfjLSvov  eu-  ne;?ative    side    of  a    question — to 

pTjxev,  rj  fjL^,  Ytyvtaoxeiv  to  y«P  teXo;  accept  the  obligation  of  grappling 

To6x«|)  jxiv  o6  fiijXov,  x<f)  hk  npoT)irop>]-  with  all  the  difficulties — to  assimi- 

xoTi  8^Xov.    'Exi   8i  piXxiov   dvoYxr)  late    the   process    of  inquiry  to  a 

£yeiv    icp6<    t6    xptvetv,     t6v    (uojcep  judicial  pleading — is  to  be  seen  in 

d<m8ly.(uv   xal  tu>v   dpL<pi937]To6vT(uv  other   passages   of  Aristotle;    see 

>.6yu>v  dxr^xoixa  icavxcav.  Ethic.    Nikomach.    vii.    1,    6;    De 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  same  Anim&,   i.  2.  p.  403  6:    De  Coelo,  i. 

chapter    (iii.   1,   19.    p.  936  a),    he  10.  p.  279  I;  Topica,  i.  2.  p.  101  a— 

makes  a  remarkable   observation.  (Xpi^oijxo;  5e  f)  SiaXexxixiQ)  nph^  t4c 

Not  merely  is  it  difficult,  on  these  xaxd  91X0909107  iwisxT^jxa?,  Sti  6uvd- 

'  philosophical   subjects,    to   get  at  pievoi  itp6c  a[x96Tep3  Sianop^oat,  paov' 

the  truth— but   it   is    not   easy    to  ev   ixdaxoic    xaTO'j/opLeSa   -ziXrfii^  tt 

perform  well  even  the  preliminary  xal  t6  'j'sufioc*   Compare  also  Cicero, 

task  of  discerning  and  setting  forth  Tusc.  Disput.  ii.  3,  9. 
tha  ratiocinative  difficulties  which 
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political  sentiment,  with  its  unexamined  common-places 
and  inconsistencies,  merely  seeking  to  shape  it  into  what 
was  accounted  a  meritorious  character  at  Athens.  They 
were  thus  exposed,  along  with  others — and  more  than 
others,  in  consequence  of  their  reputation — to  the  analyti- 
cal cross-examination  of  Sokrates,  and  were  quite  as  little 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  Protagoras 
or  any  other  among  these  Sophists,  the  mighty  ^^  ^^  . 
originality  of  Sokrates  achieved  results  not  only   efficacy *of' 
equal  at  the  time,  but  incomparably  grander  Sokrat6s  in 
and  more  lasting  in  reference  to  the  future,  new^pwio- 
Out  of  his  intellectual  school  sprang  not  merely  sophicai 
Plato,  himself  a  host — but  all  the  other  leaders 
of  Grecian  speculation  for  the  next  half-century,  and  all 
those  who  continued  the  great  line  of  speculative  philosophy 
down  to  later  times.    Eukleides  and  the  Megaric  school  of 
philosophers — Aristippus  and  the  Kyrenaic — Antisthenes 
and  Diogenes,  the  first  of  those  called  the  Cynics — all 
emanated  more  or  less  directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted 
by  Sokrates,  though  each  followed  a  different  vein  of 
thought.  1    Ethics  continue  to  be  what  Sokrates  had  first 
made  them,  a  distinct  branch  of  philosophy,  alongside  of 
which    politics,    rhetoric,    logic,  and  other  speculations 
relating  to  man  and  society,  gradually  arranged  them- 
selves; all  of  them  more  popular,  as  well  as  more  keenly  con- 
troverted, than  physics,  which  at  that  time  presented  com- 
paratively little  charm,  and  still  less  of  attainable  certainty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  individual  influence  of 
Sokrates  permanently  enlarged  the  horizon,  improved  the 
method,  and  multiplied  the  ascendent  minds,  of  the  Grecian 
speculative  world,  in  a  manner  never  since  paralleled.   Sub- 
sequent philosophers  may  have  had  a  more  elaborate  doc- 
trine, and  a  large  number  of  disciples  who  imbibed  their 
ideas;  but  none  of  them  applied  the  same   stimulating 
method  with  the  same  efficacy — none  of  them  struck  out 
of  other  minds  that  fire  which  sets  light  to  original  thought 

1  Cicero    (do  Orator,  iii.  16,  61;  effecit  dissentientium   philosopho- 

Tuscul.  Disput.  ▼.  4,    11)— "Gujus  rum."      Ten   distinct   varieties    of 

(Socratis)  multiplex   ratio  dispu-  Sokratic  philosophers  are  enunier- 

tandi,  rerumque  varietas,  etingenii  ated ;  but  I  lay  little  stress  on  tho 

magnitude,    Platonis    ingenio    et  exact  number. 
Uteris    consecrata,    plura    genera 
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— none  of  them  either  produced  in  others  the  pains  of  in- 
tellectual pregnancy,  or  extracted  from  others  the  fresh 
and  unborrowed  offspring  of  a  really  parturient  mind. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  Sokrates,  both  as  first 
General  Opener  of  the  fiela  of  Ethics  to  scientific  study 
sokratfts'  — *^^  ^  author  of  a  method,  little  copied  and 
on  ethics-  noYcr  paralleled  since  his  time,  for  stimulating 
T?rtue°info*  in  other  men's  minds  earnest  analytical  inquiry 
knowledge  — I  speak  last  about  his  theoretical  doc&ine. 
or  wisdom.  Considering  the  fanciful,  far-fetched  ideas,  upon 
which  alone  the  Pythagoreans  and  other  predecessors  had 
shaped  their  theories  respecting  virtues  and  vices,  the 
wonder  is  that  Sokrates,  who  had  no  better  guides  to 
follow,  should  have  laid  down  an  ethical  doctrine  which 
has  the  double  merit  of  being  true,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
legitimate,  and  of  comprehensive  generality;  though  it  errs, 
mainly  by  stating  a  part  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
virtue  ^  (sometimes  also  a  part  of  the  Ethical  End),  as  if  it 
were  the  whole.  Sokrates  resolved  all  virtue  into  know- 
ledge or  wisdom;  all  vice,  into  ignorance  or  folly.  To  do 
right  was  the  only  way  to  impart  happiness,  or  the  least 
degree  of  unhappiness  compatible  with  any  given  situation: 
now  this  was  precisely  what  every  one  wished  for  and 
aimed  at — only  that  many  persons,  from  ignorance,  took 
the  wrong  road;  and  no  man  was  wise  enough  always  to 
take  the  right.  But  as  no  man  was  willingly  his  own 
«nemy,  so  no  man  ever  did  wrong  willingly;  it  was  because 
he  was  not  fully  or  correctly  informed  of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  actions;  so  that  the  proper  remedy  to  apply  was 
■enlarged  teaching  of  consequences  and  improved  judge- 
ment. ^    To  make  him  willing  to  be  thaught,  the  only  con- 

*  In  setting  forth  the  Ethical  happiness  of  others  was  among  the 
End,  the  language  of  Sokrates  (as  greatest  and  most  essential  means, 
far  as  we  can  Judge  from  Xenophon  The  former  view  is  rather  counten- 
and  Plato)  seems  to  have  been  not  anced  by  Xenophon,  the  best  wit- 
always  consistent  with  itself.  He  ness  about  his  master,  so  that  I 
sometimes  stated  it  as  if  it  included  have  given  it  as  belonging  to  80- 
a  reference  to  the  happiness,  not  krat6s,  though  it  is  not  always  ad- 
merely  of  the  agent  himself,  but  hered  to.  The  latter  view  appears 
of  others  besides— both,  as  co-  most  in  Plato,  who  assimilates  the 
ordinate  elements ;  at  other  times,  health  of  the  soul  to  the  health  of 
be  seems  to  speak  as  if  the  end  the  body— an  End  essentially  self- 
nothing  more  than  the  happiness  regarding. 
f  th«  agent  himself,   though  the  *  Cicero,  de  Orator,  i.  47,  204. 
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dition  required  was  to  make  him  conscious  of  his  own 
ignorance;  the  want  of  which  consciousness  was  the  real 
cause  both  of  indocility  and  of  vice. 

That  this  doctrine  sets  forth  one  portion  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  virtue,  is  certain;  and  tnat  too  the  xhis 
most  commanding  portion,  since  there  can  be  doctrine 
no  assured  moral  conduct  except,  under  the  ttl^^^V' 
supremacy  of  reason.  But  that  it  omits  to  part  for  the 
notice,  what  is  not  less  essential  to  virtue,  the  ^****^®' 
proper  condition  of  the  emotions,  desires,  &c.,  taking 
account  only  of  the  intellect — is  also  certain;  and  has  been 
remarked  by  Aristotle  ^  as  well  as  by  many  others.  It  is 
fruitless,  in  my  judgement,  to  attempt  by  any  refined  ex- 
planation, to  make  out  that  Sokrates  meant  by  ^knowledge," 
something  more  than  what  is  directly  implied  in  the  word. 
He  had  present  to  his  mind,  as  the  grand  depravation  of 
the  human  being,  not  so  much  vice  as  madness;  that  state 
in  which  a  man  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing.  Against 
the  vicious  man,  securities,  both  public  and  private,  may 
be  taken  with  considerable  effect;  against  tne  madman 
there  is  no  security  except  perpetual  restraint.  He  is 
incapable  of  any  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  social  man, 
nor  can  he,  even  if  he  wishes,  do  good  either  to  himself  or 
to  others.  The  sentiment  which  we  feel  towards  such  an 
unhappy  being  is  indeed  something  totally  different  from 
moral  reprobation,  such  as  we  feel  for  the  vicious  man 
who  does  wrong  knowingly.  But  Sokrates  took  measure 
of  both  with  reference  to  the  purposes  of  human  life  and 
society,  and  pronounced  that  the  latter  was  less  completely 
spoiled  for  those  purposes  than  the  former.  Madness  was 
ignorance  at  its  extreme  pitch,  accompanied*  too  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  madman  himself  was  unconscious  of 
his  own  ignorance,  acting  under  a  sincere  persuasion  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  But  short  of  this  extremity, 
there  were  many  varieties  and  gradations  in  the  scale  of 
ignorance,  which,  if  accompanied  by  false  conceit  of  know- 
ledge, differed  from  madness  only  in  degree;  and  each  of 
which  disqualified  a  man  from  doing  right,  in  proportion 
to  the  ground  which  it  covered.  The  worst  of  all  ignorance 
— that  which  stood  nearest  to  madness — was  when  a  man 
was  ignorant  of  himself,  fancying  that  he  knew  what  he 

1  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  9,  i;  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikomach.  vi.  IS,  S-6;  Ethic. 
Eudem.  i.  5 ;  Ethic.  Maga.  i.  1-36 
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did  not  really  know,  and  that  he  could  do,  or  avoid,  or 
endure,  what  was  quite  beyond  his  capacity;  when,  for 
example,  intending  to  speak  the  same  truth,  he  sometimes 
said  one  thin^,  sometimes  another— or,  casting  up  the 
same  arithmetical  figures,  made  sometimes  a  greater  sum, 
sometimes  a  less.  A  person  who  knows  his  letters,  or  an 
arithmetician,  may  doubtless  write  bad  orthography  or 
cast-up  incorrectly,  by  design — but  can  also  perform  the 
operations  correctly,  if  he  chooses;  while  one  ignorant  of 
writing  or  of  arithmetic,  cannot  do  it  correctly,  even  though 
he  should  be  anxious  to  do  so.  The  former  therefore  comes 
nearer  to  the  good  orthographer  or  arithmetician  than  the 
latter.  So,  if  a  man  knows  what  is  just,  honourable,  and 
good,  but  commits  acts  of  a  contrary  character — he  is 
juster,  or  comes  nearer  to  being  a  just  man,  than  one  who 
does  not  know  what  just  acts  are,  and  does  not  distinguish 
them  from  unjust;  for  this  latter  cannot  conduct  himself 
justly,  even  if  he  desires  it  ever  so  much.  ^ 

The  opinion  here  maintained  illustrates  forcibly  the 
He  was  led  general  doctrine  of  Sokratls.  I  have  already 
**^nerai  observed  that  the  fundamental  idea  which 
doctrine  by  govemed  his  train  of  reasoning,  was,  the  analogy 
the  »°*^^«y  of  each  man's  social  life  and  duty  to  a  special 
pro*'*^  *  profession  or  trade.  Now  what  is  principally 
fessionii.  inquired  after  in  regard  to  these  special  men, 
is  their  professional  capacity;  without  this,  no  person 
would  ever  think  of  employing  them,  let  their  dispositions 
be  ever  so  good ;  with  it,  good  dispositions  and  diligence 
are  presumed,  unless  there  be  positive  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting the  contrary.  But  why  do  we  indulge  such  pre- 
sumption? Because  their  pecuniary  interest,  their  pro- 
fessional credit,  and  their  place  among  competitors,  are 
staked  upon  success,  so  that  we  reckon  upon  their  best 
efforts.    But  in  regard  to  that  manifold  and  indefinite 


1  Xanopb.  Mem.  iii.  9,  6;  iv.  2, 
ie-22.  8ixai6Tcpov  hk  t6v  iictordpLtvov 
tot  dlxata  Tou  )aiq  iittotafAivou  —  To 
call  him  the  juater  man  of  the  two, 
when  neither  are  Just,  can  hardly 
be  meant :  I  translate  it  according 
to  what  seems  to  me  the  meaning 
intended.  So  7pa|i|iaTtxu>Ttpov  (in 
the  sentence  before)  means,  comes 
•Mrtv  to  ft  good  orthographer.  The 


Greek  derirative  adjectives  in-txo; 
are  very  difficult  to  render  precisely. 
Compare  Plato,  Hippias  Minor, 
c.  16.  p.  372  D  — where  the  same 
opinion  is  maintained.  Hippias  tell  s 
Sokratds  in  that  dialogue  (c.  11. 
p.  369  B)  that  he  fixes  his  mind  ou 
a  part  of  the  truth,  and  omits  to 
notice  the  rest. 
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series  of  acts  which  constitute  the  sum  total  of  social  duty, 
a  man  has  no  such  special  interest  to  guide  and  impel  him, 
nor  can  we  presume  in  him  those  dispositions  which  will 
ensure  his  doing  right,  wherever  he  knows  what  right  is. 
Mankind  are  obliged  to  give  premiums  for  these  disposi- 
tions, and  to  attach  penalties  to  the  contrary,  by  means  of 
praise  and  censure:  moreover  the  natural  sympathies  and 
antipathies  of  ordinary  minds,  which  determine  so  power- 
fully the  application  of  moral  terms,  run  spontaneously  in 
this  direction,  and  even  overshoot  the  limit  which  reason 
would  prescribe.  The  analogy  between  the  paid  special 
duty,  and  the  general  social  duty,  fails  in  this  particular. 
Even  if  Sokrates  were  correct  as  to  the  former  (and  this 
would  be  noway  true),  in  mak'ng  the  intellectual  conditions 
of  ffood  conduct  stand  for  the  whole — no  such  inference 
could  safely  be  extended  to  the  latter. 

Sokrates  affirmed  that  '^ well-doing"  was  the  noblest 
pursuit  of  man.  "Well-doing**  consisted  in  Constant 
doing  a  thing  well  after  having  learnt  it  and  reference  of 
practised  it,  by  the  rational  and  proper  means:  fSueVoV' 
it  was  altogether  disparate  from  good  fortune,  practice 
or  success  without  rational  scheme  and  pre-  *^  ^®*** ' 
paration.  '^The  best  man  (he  said)  and  the  most  beloved 
by  the  gods,  is,  he  who  as  a  husbandman,  performs  well 
the  duties  of  husbandry — as  a  surgeon,  those  of  medical 
art — in  political  life,  his  duty  towards  the  commonwealth. 
But  the  man  who  does  nothing  well,  is  neither  useful — nor 
agreeable  to  the  gods."!  This  is  the  Sokratic  view  of 
human  life:  to  look  at  it  as  an  assemblage  of  realities  and 
practical  details — to  translate  the  large  words  of  the  moral 
vocabulary  into  those  homely  particulars  to  which  at  bottom 
they  refer — to  take  account  of  acts,  not  of  dispositions 
apart  from  act  (in  contradiction  to  the  ordinary  flow  of 
the  moral  sympathies) — to  enforce  upon  all  men,  that  what 
they  chiefly  required  was,  teaching  and  practice  as  pre- 
parations for  act;  and  that  therefore  ignorance,  especially 
ignorance  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge,  was  their  capital 
deficiency.  The  religion  of  Sokrates,  as  well  as  his  ethics, 
had  reference  to  practical  human  ends.  His  mind  had  little 
of  that  transcendentalism  which  his  scholar  Plato  exhibit? 
in  such  abundance. 

Xenoph.  Mexnor.  iii.  9, 14, 15. 
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It  is  indisputable,  then,  that  Sokrates  laid  down  a 
The  deriva-  general  ethical  theory  which  is  too  narrow,  and 
tire  reason-  which  states  a  part  of  the  truth  as  if  it  were 
Sokra°t«8  *^®  whole.  But  as  it  frequently  happens  with 
were  of        philosophers  who  make  the  like  mistake — we 

rangV  than  ^°^  ^^^**  ^®  ^*^  °^*  Confine  his  deductive  reas* 
iiis  general  onings  within  the  limits  of  the  theory,  but 
doctrine.  escaped  the  erroneous  consequences  by  a  partial 
inconsistency.  For  example — no  man  ever  insisted  more 
emphatically  than  he,  on  the  necessity  of  control  over  the 
passions  and  appetites — of  enforcing  good  habits — and  on 
the  value  of  tnat  state  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions 
which  such  a  course  tended  to  form.  ^  In  truth,  this  is  one 
particular  characteristic  of  his  admonitions.  He  exhorted 
men  to  limit  their  external  wants,  to  be  sparing  in  indul- 
gence, and  to  cultivate,  even  in  preference  to  honours  and 
advancement,  those  pleasures  which  would  surely  arise  from 
a  performance  of  duty,  as  well  as  from  self-examination 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  ii.  6,  89.   Soat  8*  man,  alone.  Perhaps  he  might  have 

tv  av9pu>no(<  apcTOtl  Xixovrat  xauTa;  said— Knowledge    alone    will    be 

ftioac  9xoito'i|Aivo;  cOpi^9iic  fA«0^93t  sufficient  to  mako  you  virtuous ;  but 

'.t  xal  |A.c  Xit^  «'j^«ivo(Aiv«c«   Again,  before  you  can  acquire  knowledge, 

the   necessity  of  practice  or  dis-  you    must    previously    have    dis- 

clpline  is  Inculcated,  iii.  9,1.  When  ciplined  your  emotions  and  appe- 

t)okrat6s  euumorates  the  qualities  tites.    This  merely  eludes  the  ob- 

requisite  in  a  good  friend,  it  is  jection,   without  saving  the  suffi- 

•lOt    merely    superior    knowledge  ciency  of  the  general  doctrine, 

which   he   talks   of.     Ho  includes  I    cannot    concur    with     Ritter 

ftlso  moral  excellence,  continence,  (Gesch.  der  Philos.yol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p. 

a  lelf'Sufflcing  temper,  mildness,  78)  in  thinking  that  Sokratds  meant 

•  grateful  disposition  (c.  11.6, 1-6).  by  knowledge  or  trtsdom,   a  trans- 

Moieuver  Hokratds  laid  it  down  cendental  attribute,  above  human- 
that  oontluenoe  or  self-control  was  Ity,  and  such  as  is  possessed  only 
the  very  basis  of  ylrtue—TiQv  cYxpi-  by  a  god.  This  is  by  no  means 
Tiiay  dpiTfjc  xpy)itl8a  (1.6,4).  Also  consistent  with  that  practical  con- 
that  contimnct  was  indispensable  ception  of  human  life  and  its  ends. 
In  order  to  enable  a  man  to  acquire  which  stands  so  plainly  marked  in 
Icnowledgo  (ir.  6,  10,  11).  his  character. 

Hokratis  here  plainly  treats  cTxpdi-  Why  should  we  think  it  wonder- 

tiivv  (oontinence  or  self-control)  ful  that  SokratSs  should  propose 

M  not  being  a  state  of  the  Intel-  a  defective  theory,  which  embraces 

Iteiaal  man,  and  yet  as  being  the  only  one  side  of  a  large  and  com- 

Vtry  bails  of  virtue.    He  therefore  plicated  question?  Considering  that 

doti  not  leem  to  have  applied  con-  his   was  the  first  theory  derived 

itoltBtly  his  general  doctrine,  that  from  data  really  belonging  to  the 

Vlltat  OOBiilttd  in  knowledge,  or  subject,  the  wonder  is,  that  it  was 

"^         •MtUtftotoftbaintelleotual  so  near  an  approach  to  the  truth. 
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and  the  consciousness  of  internal  improvement.  This 
earnest  attention,  in  measuring  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  happiness,  to  the  state  of  the  internal  associations  as 
contrasted  with  the  effect  of  external  causes — as  well  as 
the  pains  taken  to  make  it  appear  how  much  the  latter 
depend  upon  the  former  for  their  power  of  conferring 
happiness,  and  how  sufficient  is  moderate  good  fortune  in 
respect  to  externals,  provided  the  internal  man  be  pro- 
perly disciplined — is  a  vein  of  thought  which  pervades 
both  Sokrates  and  Plato,  and  which  passed  from  them, 
under  various  modifications,  to  most  of  the  subsequent 
schools  of  ethical  philosophy.  It  is  probable  that  Prota- 
goras or  Prodikus,  training  rich  youth  for  active  life — 
without  altogether  leaving  out  such  internal  element  of 
happiness,  would  yet  dwell  upon  it  less;  a  point  of  decided 
superiority  in  Sokrates. 

The  political  opinions  of  Sokrates  were  much  akin  to 
his  ethical,  and  deserve  especial  notice  as  hav-  pouticai 
ing  in  part  contributed  to  his  condemnation  by  opinions  of 
the  Dikastery.  He  thought  that  the  functions  Sokraws. 
of  government  belonged  legitimately  to  those  who  knew 
best  how  to  exercise  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  governed. 
^The  legitimate  King  or  Governor  was  not  the  man 
who  held  the  sceptre — nor  the  man  elected  by  some  vulgar 
persons — nor  he  who  had  got  the  post  by  lot-— nor  he  who 
had  thrust  himself  in  by  force,  or  by  fraud — but  he  alone 
who  knew  how  to  govern  well."i  Just  as  the  pilot 
governed  on  ship-board,  the  surgeon  in  a  sick  man's  house 
the  trainer  in  a  palsestra — every  one  else  being  eager  to 
obey  these  professional  superiors,  and  even  thanking  and 
recompensing  them  for  their  directions,  simply  because 
their  greater  knowledge  was  an  admitted  fact.  It  was 
absurd  (Sokrates  used  to  contend)  to  choose  public  officers 
by  lot,  when  no  one  would  trust  himself  on  shipboard 
under  the  care  of  a  pilot  selected  by  hazard,  2  nor  would 
any  one  pick  out  a  carpenter  or  a  musician  in  like  manner. 

We  do  not  know  what  provisions  Sokrates  suggested 
for  applying  his  principle  to  practice — for  discovering 
who  was  the  fittest  man  in  point  of  knowledge — or  for 
superseding  him  in  case  of  his  becoming  unfit,  or  in  case 
another  fitter  than  he  should  arise.  The  analogies  of  the 
j)ilot,  the  surgeon,  and  professional  men  generally,  would 

1  Xqu.  Mem.  iii.  9, 10^  11.  *  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9. 
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naturally  conduct  him  to  election  by  the  people,  renewable 
after  temporary  periods;  since  no  one  of  these  professional 
persons,  whatever  may  be  his  positive  knowledge,  is  ever 
trusted  or  obeyed  except  by  the  free  choice  of  those  who 
confide  in  him,  and  who  may  at  any  time  make  choice  of 
another.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Sokrates  followed 
out  this  part  of  the  analogy.  His  companions  remarked  to 
him  that  his  first-rate  intellectual  ruler  would  be  a  despot, 
who  might,  if  he  pleased,  either  refuse  to  listen  to  good 
advice,  or  even  put  to  death  those  who  gave  it.  "He  will 
not  act  thus — (replied  Sokrates)  for  if  he  does,  he  will 
himself  be  the  greatest  loser.**  * 

We  may  notice  in  this  doctrine  of  Sokrates  the  same 
imperfection  as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  ethical 
doctrine;  a  disposition  to  make  the  intellectual  conditions 
ofpolitical  fitness  stand  for  the  whole.  His  negative  political 
doctrine  is  not  to  be  mistaken:  he  approved  neither  of 
democracy  nor  of  oligarchy.  As  he  was  not  attached,  either 
by  sentiment  or  by  conviction,  to  the  constitution  of 
Athens — so  neither  had  he  the  least  sympathy  with 
oligarchical  usurpers  such  as  the  Four  Hundred  and  the 
Thirty.  His  positive  ideal  state,  as  far  as  we  can  divine 
it,  would  have  been  something  like  that  which  is  worked 
out  in  the  ^Cyropaedia'  of  Xenophon. 

In  describing  the  perseveringactivity  of  Sokrates,  as  a 
j^  ^  reli^ous  and  intellectual  missionary,  we  have 

period  really  described  his  life;  for  he  had  no  other 

wh/"h*  occupation  than  this  continual  intercourse  with 

Sokratds  the  Athenian  public — his  indiscriminate  con- 
exeroised  versation,  and  invincible  dialectics.  Discharging 
Yocation  as  faithfully  and  bravely  his  duties  as  an  hoplite 
a  P^^i*c^  on  military  service — but  keeping  aloof  from 
official  duty  in  the  Dikastery,  the  public  assem- 
bly, or  the  Senate-house,  except  in  that  one  memorable 
year  of  the  battle  of  Arginusae — he  incurred  none  of  those 
party  animosities  which  an  active  public  life  at  Athens 
often  provoked.  His  life  was  legally  blameless,  nor  had 
he  ever  been  brought  up  before  the  Dikastery  until  his 
one  final  trial,  when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age.  That  he 
stood  conspicuous  before  the  public  eye  in  423  B.C.,  at  the 
time  when  the  'Clouds*  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  on 
the  stage^is  certain.    He  may  nave  been  and  probably 

^  Xan.  Mem.  iii.  9,  12:  compare  Plato,  Gorgias,  o.  66.  p.  469,  470. 
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was,  conspicuous  even  earlier:  so  that  we  can  hardly  allow 
him  less  than  thirty  years  of  public,  notorious,  and 
efficacious  discoursing,  down  to  his  trial  in  399  b.c. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  Meletus,  seconded  by  two 
auxiliaries,  Anytus  and  Lykon,  presented  against 
him,  and  hung  up  in  the  appointed  place  (the  f'gftin'gVhiSi 
portico  before  the  office  of  the  second  or  King-  byMeietua, 
Archon),  an  indictment  against  him  in  the  Lykon' *^^ 
following  terms: — "Sokrates  is  guilty  of  crime, 
first,  for  not  worshipping  the  gods  whom  the  city  worships, 
but  introducing  new  divinities  of  his  own — next,  for  cor- 
rupting the  youth.     The  penalty  due  is,  death." 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  conduct  nor  the  conver- 
sation of  Sokrat^s  had  undergone  any  alteration  for  many 
years  past;  since  the  samenes  of  his  manner  of  talking  is 
both  derided  by  his  enemies  and  confessed  by  himself.  Our 
first  sentiment  therefore  (apart  from  the  question  of  ffuilt 
or  innocence)  is  one  of  astonishment,  that  he  should  have 
been  prosecuted,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  for  persevering 
in  an  occupation  which  he  had  publicly  followed  during 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  preceding.    Xenophon,  full  of 
reverence  for  his  master,  takes  up  the  matter  on  much 
higher  ground,  and  expresses  himself  in  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nant amazement  that  the  Athenians  could  find  anything  to 
condemn  in  a  man  every  way  so  admirable.     But  whoever 
attentively  considers  the  picture  which  I  have  presented 
of  the  purpose,  the  working,  and  the  extreme   ^^6  real 
publicity  of  Sokrates,  will  rather  be  inclined  to   ground  for 
wonder,  not  that  the  indictment  was  presented  Jhat  "hat"' 
at  last,  but  that  some  such  indictment  had  not  accusation 
been  presented  long  before.     Such  certainly  is   £een^°* 
the  impression  suggested  by  the  language  of  preferred 
Sokrates  himself,  in  the 'Platonic  Apology.'  He  ^«^«"- 
there   proclaims   emphatically,   that  though  his  present 
accusers  were  men  of  consideration,  it  was  neither  their 
enmity,  nor  their  eloquence,  which  he  had  now  principally 
to  fear;  but  the  accumulated  force    of    antipathy — the 
numerous  and  important  personal  enemies,  each  with  sym- 
pathising partisans — the  long-standing  and  uncontradicted 
calumnies  1 — raised   against  him    throughout    his    cross- 
examining  career. 

»  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  2.  p.  18B;      IfiirpoaQsv    eXsYov,    ?ti    tcoXXiq    pioi 
c.  16.    p.  28  A.     ^'O   Si   xal   dv   xoic     diccYOeta   Yiyove   %nX   np6c  noXXoOc^ 
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In  truth,  the  mission  of  Sokrates,  as  he  himself  des- 
crihes  it,  could  not  but  prove  eminently  un- 
inevitabio  popular  and  obnoxious.  To  convince  a  man  that^ 
arity^in-  ^^  matters  which  he  felt  confident  of  knowing, 
curred  by  and  had  never  thought  of  questioning  or  even 
Mi'^sVion!  of  studying,  he  is  really  profoundly  ignorant, 
insomuch  that  he  cannot  reply  to  a  few  pertinent 
queries  without  involving  himself  in  flagrant  contradictions 
— is  an  operation  highly  salutary,  often  necessary,  to  his 
future  improvement ;  but  an  operation  of  painfiQ  mental 
surgery,  in  which  indeed  the  temporary  pain  experienced 
is  one  of  the  conditions  almost  indispensable  to  the  future 
beneficial  results.  It  is  one  which  few  men  can  endure 
without  hating  the  operator  at  the  time ;  although  doubt- 
less such  hatred  would  not  only  disappear,  but  be  exchanged 
for  esteem  and  admiration,  if  they  persevered  until  the  full 
ulterior  consequences  of  the  operation  developed  them- 
selves. But  we  know  (from  the  express  statement  of 
Xenophon^  that  many,  who  underwent  this  first  pungent 
thrust  of  nis  dialectics,  never  came  near  him  again:  he 
disregarded  them  as  laggards,  ^  but  their  voices  did  not  the 
less  count  in  the  hostile  chorus.  What  made  that  chorus 
the  more  formidable,  was,  the  high  quality  and  position  of 
its  leaders.  For  Sokrates  himself  tells  us,  that  the  men 
whom  he  chiefly  and  expressly  sought  out  to  cross-examine, 
were  the  men  of  celebrity  as  statesmen,  rhetors,  poets,  or 
artisans ;  those  at  once  most  sensitive  to  such  humiliation, 
and  most  capable  of  making  their  enmity  effective. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  great  body  of  antipathy, 
It  was  only  SO  terrible  both  from  number  and  constituent 
^nera?^  items,  WO  shall  wonder  only  that  Sokrates  could 
foieratiou  have  gone  on  so  long  standing  in  the  market- 
Athenian  P^^^e  to  aggravate  it,  and  that  the  indictment 
democracy  of  Meletus  could  have  been  so  long  postponed ; 
xi^ '*^?**1*'  since  it  was  just  as  applicable  earlier  as  later, 
he  was  and  since  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  people,  as 

allowed  to    to  charges  of  irreligion,  was  a  well-known  fact.  2 
fong!^  The  truth  is,  that  as  history  presents  to  us  only 

t&  (9X8  8x1  dXf)9dc  t9Ttv.    Kat  tout'  equivalent  to  toutujv  tu)v  icoXXu>v. 

4etU  h  t|Ac  aipiQOtt,  iavitcp  atp^— 06  tt  ^  ^  . 

MUnToc,   o06i   -AvUTO^,    iXV  ^,  Td,v  /  ^«°-  ^«"-.  ^^-  2»   *J-      "^^>^^i 

n^nmt  eia^oX^i  xal  ^edvoc.  !i*^  °r  ^"*^  ,'*7">  5i«Tfi9ivTu>v   o«a 

"       •jcpraision  xu,v   itoXXu>v   in  ^."^^P^^J'^  ^'^^^^^  «"^*»»  «P«»TiW«', 

line  la  not  used  in  its  ^^'^  **^  pX«xa)T£poo;  evijxiUv. 

•ignSiloationi  bat  is  *  Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  2.  p.  3  0. 
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one  man  who  ever  devoted  his  life  to  prosecute  this  duty 
of  an  elenchthlc  or  cross-examining  missionary — so  there 
was  but  one  city,  in  the  ancient  world  at  least,  wherein 
he  would  have  oeen  allowed  to  prosecute  it  for  twenty- 
five  years  with  safety  and  impunity ;  and  that  city  was 
Athens.  I  have  in  a  previous  volume  noted  the  respect 
for  individual  dissent  of  opinion,  taste,  and  behavioUr,  among 
one  another,  which  characterised  the  Athenian  population^ 
and  which  Perikles  puts  in  emphatic  relief  as  a  part  of  his 
funeral  discourse.  It  was  this  established  liberality  of  the 
democratical  sentiment  at  Athens  which  so  lon^  protected 
the  noble  excentricity  of  Sokrates  from  being  disturbed  by 
the  numerous  enemies  which  he  provoked.  At  Sparta,  at 
Thebes,  at  Argos,  Miletus,  or  Syracuse,  his  blameless  life 
would  have  been  insufficient  as  a  shield,  and  his  irresistible 
dialectic  power  would  have  caused  him  to  be  only  the  more 
speedily  silenced.  Intolerance  is  the  natural  weed  of  the 
human  bosom,  though  its  growth  or  development  may  be 
counteracted  by  liberalizing  causes ;  of  these,  at  Athens^ 
the  most  powerful  was,  the  democratical  constitution  as 
there  worked,  in  combination  with  diffused  intellectual  and 
sesthetical  sensibility,  and  keen  relish  for  discourse.  Li- 
berty of  speech  was  consecrated,  in  every  man's  estimation,, 
among  the  first  of  privileges ;  every  man  was  accustomed 
to  hear  opinions,  opposite  to  his  own,  constantly  expressed,. 
— and  to  believe  that  others  had  a  right  to  their  opinions 
as  well  as  himself.  And  though  men  would  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  have  extended  such  toleration  to  religious 
subjects — yet  the  established  habit  in  reference  to  other 
matters  greatly  influenced  their  practice,  and  rendered 
them  more  averse  to  any  positive  severity  against  avowed 
dissenters  from  the  received  religious  belief.  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  at  Athens  both  a  keener  intellectual  stimulus,, 
and  greater  freedom  as  well  of  thought  as  of  speech  than  in  any 
other  city  of  Greece.  The  lone  toleration  of  Sokrates  is  one 
example  ofthis  general  fact,  while  his  trial  proves  little,  and 
his  execution  nothing,  against  it — as  will  presently  appear. 

There  must  doubtless  have  been  particular  circum- 
stances, of  which  we  are  scarcely  at  all  informed,  particular 
which  induced  his  accusers  to  prefer  their  in-  cjrcum- 
dictment  at  the  actual  moment,  in  spite  of  the  which 
advanced  age  of  Sokrates.  th° V'^*!  °  r 

In  the  nrst  place,  Any  tus,  one  of  the  accusers  Sokratds.  ^ 
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of  Sokrates,  appears  to  have  become  incensed  against 
Private  ^i°^  on  private  grounds.  The  son  of  Anytus 
offence  of  had  manifested  interest  in  his  conversation :  and 
Anytus.  Sokrates,  observing  in  the  young  man  intellectual 
impulse  and  promise,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  father 
from  bringing  him  up  to  his  own  trade  of  a  leather-seller.  ^ 
It  was  in  this  general  way  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
antipathy  against  Sokrates  was  excited,  as  he  himself  tells 
us  in  the  'Platonic  Apology.*  The  young  men  were  those 
to  whom  he  chiefly  addressed  himself,  and  who,  keenly 
relishing  his  conversation,  often  carried  home  new  ideas, 
which  displeased  their  fathers; 2  hence  the  general  charge 

>  See  Xenoph.  Apol.  Sok.  s.  29,  from  ignorance  ought  to  be  reck- 

30.    This  little  piece   bears  a  very  oned    as    involuntary.* "  —  "Alas  I 

erroneous  title,   and  may  possibly  poor  man  1"  exclaimed  Gyrus.— The 

not  be  the   composition  of  Xeno-  fatherhimselfthen  spoke  as  follows; 

phon,  as  the  commentators  gener-  "Cyrus,  you  know  that  a  husband 

ally  affirm ;   but  it  has  every  ap-  puts  to  death  any  other  man  whom 

pearance   of  being  a  work   of  the  he  finds  conversing  with  (and  cor- 

time.  rupting)  his  wife.    It  is  not  thftt 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  10.  p.  23  C;  he  corrupts  her  understanding,  but 

c.  27.  p.  37  E.  that  he  robs   the   husband   of  her 

In  the  Gyropsedia  of  Xenophon,  affection,   and  therefore  the  latter 

an    interesting   anecdote   appears,  deals  with  him  as  an  enemy.   Jtist 

illustrating  what  was  often  meant  so  did  I  hate  this  Sophist,  because 

by  a  father,   when  he  accused  So-  he  made  my  son  admire  him  more 

kratds,   or  one  of  the  Sophists,  of  than  me.""    "By  the  Gods,"  replied 

*^corrupting  his  son;"  also  the  ex-  Gyrus,    '^I  think  you  have  yielded 

treme  vengeance  which  he  thought  only  to  human  frailty   (dvOptbictvd 

himself  entitled  to  take.  (Cyropsed.  |xot  Soxei;  apiapTStv).    Forgive  your 

iii.  1.  14.  38.  40.)  father,  Tigranes."  Compare  a  simil. 

The  Armenian  prince,    with  his  ar  train  of   thought,    Gyropsed.  v. 

newly-married    youthful    son  Tig-  6,  28. 

ranes,  are  represented  as  conversing        As  marital   jealousy    was    held, 

with  Gyrus,   who  asks  the  latter—  both  by  Attic  law  and  opinion,  to 

"What  is  become  of  that  man,  the  be  entitled  to  the  gratification  of 

Sophist,  who  used  to  be  always  in  its  extreme  vindictive  impulse,  so 

your  company,   and  to  whom  you  the  same  right  is  here   claimed  by 

were    so    much    attached?"  —  "My  analogy  for  paternal  jealousy,  even 

father   put   him    to    death."— "For  to   the    destruction    of  a   man    of 

whAt  oHence?"—'* Affirming  that  he  exemplary    character.      The    very 

corrupted  me :  though  the  man  was  strong   sympathy    expressed    with 

of  such  an  admirable  character^  that  offended  jealousy  is  a  circumstance 

even  when  he  was  dying,  he  called  deserving  notice,    and   suggesting 

me,  and  said,    ^Be  not  angry  with  much  reflection.    And  if  we  apply 

your  father  for  killing  me,  for  he  the  principle   of  the  case  to   real 

does  it  from  no  bad  intention,  but  life  at  Athens,  we  shall  comprehend 

from  ignorance ;  and  sins  committed  how  it  was  that  Anytus  and  other 
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against  Sokrates  of  corrupting  the  youth.  Now  this  cir- 
cumstance had  recently  happened  in  the  peculiar  case  of 
Anytus,  a  rich  tradesman,  a  leading  man  in  politics,  and 
just  now  of  peculiar  influence  in  the  city,  because  he  had 
been  one  of  the  leading  fellow-labourers  with  Thrasybulus 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  manifestating  an  energetic 
and  meritorious  patriotism.  He  (like  Thrasybulus  and 
many  others)  had  sustained  great  loss  of  property  i  during 
the  oligarchical  dominion;  which  perhaps  made  him  the 
more  strenuous  in  requiring  that  his  son  should  pursue 
trade  with  assiduity,  in  order  to  restore  the  family  fortunes. 
He  seems  moreover  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  all  teaching 
which  went  beyond  the  narrowest  practicality;  hating  alike 
Sokrates  and  the  Sophists.  ^ 

While  we  can  thus  point  out  a  recent  occurrence, 
which  had  brought  one  of  the  most  ascendent  unpopu- 
politicians  in  the  city  into  special  exasperation  i^rity 
against  Sokrates — another  circumstance  which  sokratds^ 
weighed  him  down  was,  his  past  connexion  with  from  Ms 
the  deceased  Kritias  and  Alkibiades.    Of  these  w'ith "''''' 
two  men,  the  latter,  though  he  had  some  great  Xritias  and 
admirers,  was  on  the  whole  odious;  still  more  -^i^********- 
from  his  private  insolence  and  enormities  than  from  his 
public  treason  as  an  exile.    But  the  name  of  Kritias  was 
detested,  and  deservedly  detested,  beyond  that  of  any  other 
man  in  Athenian  history,  as  the  chief  director  of  the  un- 
measured spoliation  and  atrocities  committed  by  the  Thirty. 
That  Sokrates  had  educated  both  £j:itias  and  Alkibiades, 
was  affirmed  by  the  accusers,  and  seemingly  believed  by 
the  general  public,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards.  3   That 
both  of  them  had  been  among  those  who  conversed  with 
him,  when  young  men,  is  an  unquestionable  fact;  to  what 
extent,  or  down  to  what  period,  the  conversation  was  car- 
ried, we  cannot  distinctly  ascertain.    Xenophon  affirms 
that  both  of  them  frequented  his  society  when  young,  to 

fathers  became  so  incensed  against  '  Isokrat.  Or.  xviii.  cont.  Kalli- 

Sokratds  and  the  Sophists  of  in-  mach.  s.  30. 

fluence  and  ascendency.  The  mere  <  See   Plato,   Menon,  c.  27,    S8. 

fact,  that  the  youth  became  intense-  p.  90,  91. 

ly  attached  to  their  conversation  '  iBschinds  cont.  Timarch.  c.  84. 

and  society,  would  be  often  suffi-  p.  74.    Oftsic  ScDYpdcxv)  t6v  ffo^taTfjt 

cient  to   raise   bitter   resentment,  dicsxTclvate,  Sti  Kpitiav  ifdvf)  iceicat- 

and  was  called  by  the  name  eor-  Scuxu><,  Ac.  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  2,  21. 

ruption. 
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catch  from  him  an  argamentative  facility  which  might  be 
serviceable  to  their  political  ambition ;  that  he  curbed  their 
violent  and  licentious  propensities  so  long  as  they  con* 
tinned  to  come  to  him ;  that  both  of  them  manifested  a 
respectful  obedience  to  him,  which  seemed  in  little  conson> 
ance  with  their  natural  tempers ;  but  that  they  soon  quitted 
him,  weary  of  such  restraint,  after  having  acquired  as  much 
as  they  thought  convenient  of  his  peculiar  accomplishment* 
The  writings  of  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  impress  us  with 
the  idea  that  the  association  of  both  of  them  with  Sokrate» 
mutt  have  been  more  continued  and  intimate ;  for  both  of 
them  are  made  to  take  great  part  in  the  Platonic  dialogues 
— while  the  attachment  of  Sokrates  to  Alkibiades  is  repre* 
sented  as  stronger  than  that  which  he  ever  felt  towards 
any  other  man ;  a  fact  not  difficult  to  explain,  since  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  his  ungovernable  dispositions,  wa» 
distinguished  in  his  youth  not  less  for  capacity  and  forward 
impulse,  than  for  beauty — and  since  youthful  male  beauty 
fired  the  imagination  of  Greeks,  especially  that  of  Sokrates^ 
more  than  the  charms  of  women.  ^  From  the  year  420  b.c.,. 
in  which  the  activity  of  Alkibiades  as  a  political  leader 
commenced,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  could  have  seen  much 
of  Sokrates — and  after  the  year  415  b.c,  the  fact  is  impos- 
sible ;  since  in  that  year  he  became  a  permanent  exile,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  407  b.c 
At  the  moment  of  the  trial  of  Sokrates,  therefore,  his  con- 
nexion with  Alkibiades  must  at  least  have  been  a  fact  long 
past  and  gone.  Respecting  Kritias,  we  make  out  less.  As 
ne  was  a  Kinsman  of  Plato  (one  of  the  well-known  com- 
panions of  Sokrates,  and  present  at  his  trial),  and  himself  an 
accomplished  and  literary  man,  his  association  with  Sokrates 
may  have  continued  longer;  at  least  a  colour  was  given  for 
so  assertinff.  Though  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  vicea 
either  of  !]&itias  or  Alkibiades  were  encouraged,  or  even 
tolerated,  by  Sokrates,  can  have  arisen  in  none  but  pre- 
judiced or  ill-informed  minds — yet  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
supposition  was  entertained ;  and  that  it  placed  him  before 
the  public  in  an  altered  position  after  the  enormities  of 
the  Thirty.  Anytus,  incensed  with  him  already  on  the 
subject  of  his  son,  would  be  doubly  incensed  against  him 
aa  tne  reputed  tutor  of  Kritias. 

>  Bm  Plftto  (Ohannidfti,  c.  8.  p.  16i  G ;  Lyiis,  c.  2.  p.  204  B ;  Protagoras^ 
A  1.  J»*  809  A),  Ao. 
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Of  Meletus,  the  primary,  though  not  the  most  import- 
ant, accuser,  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  poet;  jj^^^^    ^^ 
of  Lykon,  that  he  was  a  rhetor.    Both  these  the  poets 
classes  had  been  alienated  by  the  cross-examin-  f^J  Jj«*o" 
ing  dialectics  to  which  many  of  their  number 
had  been  exposed  by  Sokrates.    They  were  the  last  men 
to  bear  such  an  exposure  with  patience;  while  their  enmity, 
taken  as  a  class  rarely  unanimous,  was  truly  formidable 
when  it  bore  upon  any  single  individual. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  speeches  of  either  of  the 
accusers  before  the  Dikastery,  except  what  can 
be  picked  out  from  the  remarks  in  Xenophon  indictment 
and  the  defence  of  Plato.  *   Of  the  three  counts  of^he  "^  ' 
of  the  indictment,  the  second  was  the  easiest  *i®^J®'J'" 
for  them   to   support,  on   plausible   grounds,  thetciouds' 
That  Sokrates  was  a  religious  innovator,  would  ®l'^'i'*°/ 
be  considered  as  proved  by  the  peculiar  divine  creating  ^ 
sign  of  which  he  was  wont  to  speak  freely  and  prejudice 
publicly,  and  which  visited  no  one  except  him-  soitSkWs. 
self.    Accordingly  in  the  Tlatonic  Defence,'  he 
never  really  replies  to  the  second  charge.    He  questions 
Meletus  before  the  Dikastery,  and  the  latter  is  represented 
as  answering,  that  he  meant  to  accuse  Sokrates  of  not 
believing  in  the  gods  at  all;^  to  which  imputed  disbelief 
Sokrates  answers  with  an  emphatic  negative.    In  support 
of  the  first  count,  however — ^the  charge  of  general  disbelief 
in  the  gods  recognised  by  the  city — nothing  in  his  conduct 
could  be  cited;  for  he  was  exact  in  his  legal  worship  like 
other  citizens — and  even  more  than  others,  if  Xenophon  is 
correct.  3    But  it  would  appear  that  the  old  calumnies  of 
the  Aristophanic  'Clouds'  were  revived,  and  that  the  effect 
of  that  witty  drama,  together  with  similar  efforts  of  Eupolis 
and  others,  perhaps  hardly  less  witty — was  still  enduring; 
a  striking  proof  that  these  comedians  were  no  impotent 
libellers.    Sokrates  manifests  greater  apprehension  of  the 

'  The  Sophist  Polykratds,  a  few  that    the    harangue    was    only    a 

years  after  the  death  of  Sokratds,  rhetorical    exercise,    and,    in   his 

chose   the   accusation  against  him  judgement,   not  a  good  one.    See 

as    a   theme    for      composing    an  Quintilian,  I.  O.  ii.  17,  4;  iii.  1,  11; 

harangue,  whichQuintilian  appears  and  Isokratds,   Busiris,  s.  4.    The 

to  have   perused,   accepting  it  as  Argument    prefixed    to   this    last 

the  real    discourse  pronounced  in  oration  is  full  of  errors, 

court  hy  one   of  the  accusers.    It  »  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  14.  ^.«L<^Q. 

is  plain  from  Isokratds,  howeTer,  *  Xen.  lA.«m.  \.  %,  ^\  V.  %.  'V. 
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effect  of  the  ancient  impressions,  than  of  the  speeches 
wluch  had  been  jost  deuTered  against  him.  Bat  these 
latter  speeches  would  of  course  tel^  by  refreshing  the  sen- 
timents of  the  past,  and  reriying  the  Aristophanic  picture 
of  Sokiai^  as  a  specolator  on  physics  as  well  as  a  rhetor- 
ical teacher  for  pleading,  malong  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.  ^  Sokrat^  in  the  'J^tonic  Defence*  appeals 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  had  listened  to  his  conrer- 
sation,  whether  any  of  them  had  erer  heard  him  say  one 
word  on  the  subject  of  physical  studies  ;>  while  Xenophon 
goes  further,  and  represents  him  as  having  positiyely  dis- 
countenanced them,  on  the  ground  of  impiety.' 

As  there  were  three  distinct  accusers  to  speak  against 
AeensMion  Sokrat^  SO  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
of  eorrop-  thev  would  concert  beforehand  on  what  topics 
tMcbing  each  should  insist;  MelStus  undertaking  that 
7^  ?!d^^^  which  related  to  religion,  while  Anytus  and 
poiiticfti  ^'^  I^kon  would  dwell  on  the  political  grounds  of 
grouodt.  attack.  In  the  (Platonic  Apology,'  Sokrates 
comments  emphatically  on  the  allegations  of  Meletus, 
questions  him  publicly  before  the  Dikasts,  and  criticises 
his  replies.  He  makes  little  allusion  to  Anytus,  or  to 
anythmg  except  what  is  formally  embodied  in  the  indict- 
ment; and  treats  the  last  count,  the  charge  of  corrupting 
youth,  in  connection  with  the  first,  as  if  the  corruption 
alleged  consisted  in  irreligious  teaching.  But  Xenophon 
intimates  that  the  accusers,  in  enforcing  this  allegation  of 
pernicious  teaching,  went  into  other  matters  quite  distinct 
irom  the  religious  tenets  of  Sokrates,  and  denounced  him 
as  having  taught  them  lawlessness  and  disrespect,  as  well 
towards  their  parents  as  towards  their  country.  We  find 
mention  made  in  Xenophon  of  accusatory  grounds  similar 
to  those  in  the  'Clouds' — similar  also  to  those  which  modem 
ttutliors  usually  advance  against  the  Sophists. 

Sokratds  (said  Anytus  and  the  other  accusers)  taught 
young  men  to  despise  the  existing  political  constitution, 
by  romarkinff  that  the  Athenian  practice  of  naming  Archons 
by  lot  was  sifly,  and  that  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  choose 
in  this  way  a  pilot  or  a  carpenter — though  the  mischief 
there  arising  from  bad  qualification  was  far  less  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Archons.^    Such  teaching  (it  was  urged) 

I  PUto,  Apol.  Sok.  0.  8.  p.  19  B.         '  Xen.  Mem.  i.  1,  18. 
•  PUtO|  Apol.  Sok.  0.  8.  p.  19  0.        «  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9. 
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destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  respect  for  the  laws 
and  constitution,  and  rendered  them  violent  and  licentious. 
As  examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  had  worked,  his  two 
pupils  Kritias  and  Alkibiades  might  be  cited,  both  formed 
in  nis  school;  one,  the  most  violent  and  rapacious  of  the 
Thirty  recent  oligarchs ;  the  other,  a  disgrace  to  the  demo- 
cracy by  his  outrageous  insolence  and  licentiousness;^  both, 
of  them  authors  of  ruinous  mischief  to  the  city. 

Moreover  the  youth  learnt  from  him  conceit  of  their 
own  superior  wisdom,  and  the  habit  of  insulting  their 
fathers  as  well  as  of  slighting  their  other  kinsmen.  So- 
krates  told  them  (it  was  urged)  that  even  their  fathers,  in 
case  of  madness,  might  be  lawfully  put  under  restraint,, 
and  that  when  a  man  needed  service,  those  whom  he  had 
to  look  to  were  not  his  kinsmen  as  such,  but  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  render  it:  thus,  if  he  was  sick,  he  must- 
consult  a  surgeon — if  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  those  who 
were  most  conversant  with  such  a  situation.  Between, 
friends  also,  mere  good  feeling  and  affection  was  of  littlo 
use:  the  important  circumstance  was,  that  they  should 
acquire  the  capacity  of  rendering  mutual  service  to  each 
other.  No  one  was  worthy  of  esteem  except  the  man  who 
knew  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  and  could  explain  it  to 
others :  which  meant  (urged  the  accuser)  that  Sokrates  was 
not  only  the  wisest  of  men,  but  the  only  person  capable  of 
making  his  pupils  wise;  other  advisers  being  worthless 
compared  with  him.  a 

He  was  in  the  habit  too  (the  accusation  proceeded)  of 
citing  the  worst  passages  out  of  distinguished  Pervenion 
poets,  and  of  perverting  them  to  the  mischievous  Jfj*^®  Jf**®*® 
purpose  of  spoiling  the  dispositions  of  youth;  against 
planting  in  them  criminal  and  despotic  tenden-  ^^°^* 
cies.    Thus  he  quoted  a  line  of  Hesiod — ''No  work  is  dis- 
graceful; but  indolence  is  disgraceful:''  explaining  it  to 
mean,  that  a  man  might  without  scruple  do  any  sort  of 
work,  base  or  unjust  as  it  misht  be,  for  the  sake  of  profit. 
Next,  Sokrates  was  particularly  fond  of  quoting  those  lines 
of  Homer  (in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad)  wherein  Odys- 
seus is  described  as  bringing  back  the  Greeks,  who  had 
just  dispersed  from  the  public  agora,  in  compliance  with 
the  exhortation  of  Agamemn5n,  and  were  hastening  to 
their  ships.     Odysseus  caresses  and  flatters  the  chiefs^ 

'  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  12.  *  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  49.63. 
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while  he  chides  and  even  strikes  the  common  men;  though 
both  were  doing  the  same  thing,  and  guilty  of  the  same 
fault — if  fault  it  was,  to  obey  what  the  commander-in-chief 
had  himself  just  suggested.  Sokrates  interpreted  this 
passage  (the  accuser  affirmed)  as  if  Homer  praised  the 
application  of  stripes  to  poor  men  and  the  common  people.  ^ 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  an  accuser  to  find 
^       ^     ^  matter  for  inculpation  of  Sokrates,  by  partial 

Bemarks  of      ..    ,.  «  i  v  ,.         i    j.         '     •'    *     . 

Xenophon  Citations  from  nis  continual  discourses,  given 
upon  these  without  the  context  or  explanations  which  had 
accompanied  them — by  bold  invention,  where 
even  this  partial  basis  was  wanting — sometimes  also  by 
taking  up  real  error,  since  no  man  who  is  continually 
talking,  especially  extempore,  can  always  talk  correctly. 
Few  teachers  would  escape,  if  penal  sentences  were  per- 
mitted to  tell  against  them,  founded  upon  evidence  such  as 
this.  Xenophon,  in  noticing  the  imputations,  comments 
upon  them  all,  denies  some,  and  explains  others.  As  to 
the  passages  out  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  he  affirms  that 
Sokrates  drew  from  them  inferences  quite  contrary  to  those 
alleged; 3  which  latter  seem  indeed  altogether  unreasonable, 
invented  to  call  forth  the  deep-seated  democratical  senti- 
ment of  the  Athenians,  after  the  accuser  had  laid  his  pre- 
liminary ground  by  connecting  Sokrates  with  Kritias  and 
AUdbiades.  That  Sokrates  improperly  depreciated  either 
filial  duty,  or  the  domestic  anections,  is  in  like  manner 
highly  improbable.  We  may  much  more  reasonably  believe 
the  assertion  of  Xenophon,  who  represents  him  to  have 
exhorted  the  hearer  "to  make  himself  as  wise,  and  as  ca- 
pable of  rendering  service,  as  possible ;  so  that,  when  he 
wished  to  acquire  esteem  from  father  or  brother  or  friend, 
he  might  not  sit  still  in  reliance  on  the  simple  fact  of 
relationship,  but  might  earn  such  feeling  by  doing  them 
positive  good.  3"  To  tell  a  young  man  that  mere  good 
feeling  would  be  totally  insufficient,  unless  he  were  pre- 
pared and  competent  to  carry  it  into  action — is  a  lesson 
which  few  parents  would  wish  to  discourage.    Nor  would 

1  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  66>69.  90U  edv  rt  bit'  aXXou  ttvo;  Po'^XTjTat 

*  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  69.  Tif^diffSai,    (aV)    T(J>  oixsioc   elvat   Kt- 

*  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  65.  Kal  naptxd-  axzucDv  dfiiix^,  dXXd  itsipdTai,  09* 
Xtt  impisXttaSai  tou  u>c  <ppovt(jiu>-  u>v  &v  f)oOX>]Tat  TitJiaaOai,  toOtoi; 
T«Tov  tlv«t  xal  u>9tXt(&cuTaT0Vf  8icu)c,  a)<pcXt(jLoc  ctvat. 

A4n  Tt  bico  «OTp6(  kit  xt  bub  disX- 
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any  generous  parent  make  it  a  crime  against  the  teaeking 
of  Sokrates,  that  it  rendered  his  son  wiser  than  himself — 
which  probably  it  would  do.  To  restrict  the  range  of 
teaching  for  a  young  man,  because  it  may  make  him  think 
himself  wiser  than  his  father — is  only  one  of  the  thousand 
shapes  in  which  the  pleading  of  ignorance  against  know- 
ledge was  then,  and  still  continues  occasionally  to  be, 
presented. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  attacks 
of  Anytus,  bear  upon  the  vulnerable  side  of  the  The 
Sokratic  general  tneory  of  Ethics,  according  to  charges 
which,  virtue  was  asserted  to  depend  upon  know-  the  defec^.*^ 
ledge.     I  have  already  remarked  that  this  is  ive  point 
true,  but  not  the  whole  truth;  a  certain  state  of  sokratio 
the  affections  and  dispositions  being  not  less  in-  Ethical 
dispensable,  as  conditions  of  virtue,  than  a  cer-  ^^•^'y- 
tain  state  of  the  intelligence.     An  enemy  therefore  had 
some  pretence  for  making  it  appear  that  Sokrates,  stating 
a  part  of  the  truth  as  the  whole,  denied  or  degraded  aU 
that  remained.    But  though  this  would  be  a  criticism  not 
entirely  unfounded  against  his  general  theory,  it  would  not 
hold  against  his  precepts  or  practical  teaching,  as  we  find 
them  in  Xenophon ;  for  these  (as  I  have  remarked)  reach 
much  wider  than  his  general  theory,  and  inculcate  the  culti- 
vation of  habits  and  dispositions  not  less  strenuously  than 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  censures  affirmed  to  have  been  cast  by  Sokrates 
against  the  choice  of  Archons  by  lot  at  Athens,  His  poiit- 
are  not  denied  by  Xenophon.     The  accuser  icai  stric- 
urged  that  "by  such  censures  Sokrates  excited  *"®** 
the  young  men  to  despise  the  established  constitution,  and 
to  become  lawless  and  violent  in  their  conduct."  *    This  is 
just  the  same  pretence,  of  tendency  to  bring  the  government 
into  hatred  and  contempt,  on  which  in  former  days  prose- 
cutions for  public  libel  were  instituted  against  writers  in 
England,  and  on  which  they  still  continued  to  be  abund- 
antly instituted  in  France,  under  the  first  President  of 
the  Republic  (1850\    There  can  hardly  be  a  more  serious 
political  mischief  tnan  such  confusion  of  the  disapproving 
critic  with  a  consi)irator,  and  such  imposition  of  silence 
upon  dissentient  minorities.    Nor  has  there  ever  been  any 

^  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9.    xouc  Si  toiou-     xara^povtiv   Ti]c    xa8«9TU>9T)c    icoXt- 
Tou^  X6you<  ticalptiv  i^i)   touc  viou;     itU^,  xal  icottiv  (iialouc 
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case  in  which  such  an  imputation  was  more  destitute  of 
colour  than  that  of  Sokratls^  who  appealed  always  to  men's 
reason  and  very  little  to  their  feeluigs :  so  little  indeed, 
that  modem  authors  make  his  coldness  a  matter  of  charge 
against  him;  who  never  omitted  to  inculcate  rigid  ohser- 
vance  of  the  law,  and  set  the  example  of  such  observance 
himself.  Whatever  may  have  heen  his  sentiments  about 
democracy,  he  always  obeyed  the  democratical  government; 
nor  is  there  any  pretence  for  charging  him  with  partici- 
pation in  oligarchical  schemes.  It  was  the  Thirty,  who  for 
the  first  time  in  his  long  life,  interdicted  his  teaching 
altogether,  and  were  on  the  point  almost  of  taking  his  life; 
while  his  intimate  friend  Chaerephon  was  actually  in  exile 
with  the  democrats.  ^ 

Xenophon  lays  great  emphasis  on  two  points,  when 
defending  SokratSs  against  his  accusers.  First,  Sokrat^s 
was  in  his  own  conduct  virtuous,  self-denying,  and  strict  in 
obedience  to  the  law.  Next,  he  accustomed  his  hearers  to 
hear  nothing  except  appeals  to  their  reason,  and  impressed 
on  them  obedience  only  to  their  rational  convictions.  That 
such  a  man,  with  so  great  a  weight  of  presumption  in  his 
favour,  should  be  tried  and  found  guilty  as  a  corrupter  of 
youth — the  most  undefined  of  all  imaginable  charges — is  a 
grave  and  melancholv  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet 
when  we  see  upon  what  light  evidence  modem  authors  are 
willing  to  admit  the  same  charge  against  the  Sophists,  we 
have  no  right  to  wonder  that  the  Athenians — when  ad- 
dressed, not  through  that  calm  reason  to  which  Sokrates 
appealed,  but  through  all  their  antipathies,  religious  as 
well  as  political,  public  as  well  as  private — were  exasperated 
into  dealing  with  him  as  the  type  and  precursor  of  Kritias 
and  Alkibiades. 

After  all,  the  exasperation,  and  the  conseauent  verdict 
The  ▼trdiot  of  guilty,  were  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  Di- 
SokimUs  kasts,  nor  wholly  brought  about  by  his  accusers 
wM  and  his  numerous  private  enemies.     No  such 

upon^him  verdict  would  have  been  given  unless  by  what 
partly  by  we  must  call  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 
oiwJJ?  Sokratls  himself.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
vtnot.  portant  facts  of  the  case,  in  reference  both  to 

himself  and  to  the  Athenians. 

'  Piato,  ApoL  Sok.  o.  6.  p.  21  A ;  c.  20,  p.  82  E ;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  81, 
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We  learn  from  his  own  statement  in  the  'Platonic 
Defence/  that  the  verdict  of  Guilty  was  only  Smaii  ma- 
pronounced  by  a  majority  of  five  or  six,  amidst  ^^Jj*?  ^ 
a  body  so  numerous  as  an  Athenian  Dikastery ;  was  oon- 
— probably  557  in  total  number,  i  if  a  confused  demned. 
statement  in  Diogenes  Laertius  can  be  trusted.  Now  any 
one  who  reads  that  defence,  and  considers  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  feelings  of  the 
Dikasts,  will  see  that  its  tenor  is  such  as  must  have  turned 
a  much  greater  number  of  votes  than  six  against  him.  And 
we  are  informed  by  the  distinct  testimony  of  Xenophon,^ 
that  Sokrates  approached  his  trial  with  the  feelings  of  one 
who  hardly  wisned  to  be  acquitted.  He  took  no  thouffht 
whatever  for  the  preparation  of  his  defence:  and  when  his 
friend  Hermogenes  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  serious 
consequences  of  such  an  omission,  he  replied,  first,  that  the 
just  and  blameless  life,  which  he  was  conscious  of  having 
passed,  was  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  defence — next, 
that  having  once  begun  to  meditate  on  what  it  would  proper 
for  him  to  say,  the  divine  sign  had  interposed  to  forbid  him 
from  proceeding.  He  went  on  to  say,  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  gods  should  deem  it  better  for  him  to  die  now, 
than  to  live  longer.  He  had  hitherto  lived  in  perfect 
satisfaction,  with  a  consciousness  of  progressive  moral  im- 
provement, and  with  esteem,  marked  and  unabated,  from 
his  friends.  If  his  life  were  prolonged,  old  age  would 
soon  overpower  him;  he  would  lose  in  part  his  sight,  his 
hearing,  or  his  intelligence;  and  life  with  such  abated  effi- 
cacy and  dignity  would  be  intolerable  to  him.  Whereas, 
if  he   were  condemned  now,  he    should  be  condemned 


>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  0.  25.  p.  86  A ;  leems  precise,  and  is  not  in  itself 

Diog.  Laert.  ii.  44.    Diogenes  says  nntrustwortby,  some  commentators 

that    he   was    condemned    by   281  construe  it,    though  the  words  as 

'^i^<pot«  icX«lo9t  TU)*!  dicoXuouacDv.    If  they  now  stand  are  perplexing,  as 

Diogenes  meant  to  assert  that  the  the  aggregate  of  the  majority.  Since 

verdict   was  found  by  h  majority  the 'Platonic  Apology*  proves  that 

of  281  above  the  acquitting  votes,  it  was  a  majority   of  five    or  six, 

this  would  be  contradicted  by  the  the  minority  would   consequently 

'Platonic  Apology,'  which  assures  be  276,  and  the  total  667. 

us    beyond    any    doubt    that    the  *  Xen.  Mem.    iv.  8,    4  «eg.      He 

majority  was  not  greater  than  five  learnt  the  fact  from  Hermogenfts, 

or  six,  so  that  the  turning  of  three  who  heard  it  from  Sokratds  him- 

votes     would    have     altered    the  self, 
verdict.     But   ai  the   number  281 
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unjustly,  which  would  be  a  ffi;^at  disgrace  to  his  judges,  but 
none  to  him :  nay,  it  would  even  procure  for  him  increase 
of  sympathy  and  admiration,  and  a  more  willing  acknow- 
ledgment from  every  one  that  he  had  been  both  a  just  man 
and  an  improving  preceptor.  ^ 

These  words,  spoken  before  his  trial,  intimate  a  state 
8  kratt  ®^  belief  which  explains  the  tenor  of  the  defence 
defended  and  formed  one  essential  condition  of  the  final 
himself  result.  They  proved  that  SokratSs  not  only 
who  did  not  cared  little  for  being  acquitted,  but  even  thought 
care  to  be  that  the  approaching  trial  was  marked  out  r)y 
Acqn    e  .      ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  term  of  his  life,  and  that  there 

were  good  reasons  why  he  should  prefer  such  a  consum- 
mation as  best  for  himself.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  he 
should  entertain  that  opinion,  when  we  recollect  the  entire 
ascendency  within  him  of  strong  internal  conscience  and 
intelligent  reflection,  built  upon  an  originally  fearless 
temperament,  and  silencing  what  Plato  2  calls  ^the  child 
witnin  us,  who  trembles  before  death" — his  great  love  of 
colloquial  influence,  and  incapacity  of  living  without  it— 
his  old  age,  now  seventy  years,  renaering  it  impossible  that 
such  influence  could  much  longer  continue — and  the  op- 
portunity afforded  to  him,  by  now  towering  above  ordinary 
men  under  the  like  circumstances,  to  read  an  impressive 
lesson,  as  well  as  to  leave  behind  him  a  reputation  yet 
more  exalted  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto  acquired. 
It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  SokratSs  came  to  his 
trial,  and  undertook  his  unpremeditated  defence,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  now  read  in  the  'Platonic  Apology.' 
His  calculations,  alike  high-minded  and  well-balanced,  were 
completely  realised.  Had  he  been  acquitted  after  such  a 
defence,  it  would  have  been  not  only  a  triumph  over  his 
personal  enemies,  but  would  have  been  a  sanction  on  ihe 
part  of  the  people  and  the  popular  Dikastery  to  his  teaching 
— which  indeed  had  been  enforced  by  Anytus'  in  his  ac- 
cusing argument,  in  reference  to  acquittal  generally,  even 
before  he  heard  the  defence :  whereas  his  condemnation, 
and  the  feelings  with  which  he  met  it,  have  shed  double 
and  triple  lustre  over  his  whole  life  and  character. 

'  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8,  9,  10.  ouv  ictip(b(i.tQa  iccl8«iv  (jltj  SsSiivai  x&v 

*■  Plato,  Fheedon,    c.  60.  p.  77  E.  QdvaTOv,  &aTztp  toc  (i.op(xoX6xtia. 

iW  taioc   ivt  TIC  xal   iv  V]|jitv  naic,  '  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  C. 

Z9X\q  xdi  TOtaOta  fo^tltat.     Toutov 
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Prefaced  by  this  exposition  of  the  feelings  of  Sokrat^s, 
the  'Platonic  Defence'  becomes  not  merely  sub-  j,^^^  i^^^ 
lime  and  impressive,  but  also  the  manifestation  tonio  Apo- 
of  a  rational  and  consistent  purpose.  It  does  ^^bj-* 
indeed  include  a  vindication  of  himself  against  two  out  of 
the  three  counts  of  the  indictment — against  the  charge  of 
not  believing  in  the  recognised  gods  of  Athens,  and  that 
of  corrupting  the  youth:  respecting  the  second  of  the  three, 
whereby  he  was  charged  with  religious  innovation,  he  says 
little  or  nothing.  But  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  speech 
of  one  standing  on  his  trial,  with  the  written  indictment 
concluding  'Penalty,  Death' — hanging  up  in  open  court  be- 
fore him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  emphatic  lesson  to  the 
hearers,  embodied  in  the  frank  outpouring  of  a  fearless  and 
fielf-confiding  conscience.  It  is  undertaken,  from  the  be- 
ginning, because  the  law  commands;  with  a  faint  wish,  and 
even  not  an  unqualified  wish, — but  no  hope, — that  it  may 
succeed,  i  Sokrates  first  replies  to  the  standing  antipathies 
against  him  without,  arising  from  the  number  of  enemies 
whom  his  cross-examining  Elenchus  had  aroused  against 
him,  and  from  those  false  reports  which  the  Aristophanic 
-'Clouds'  had  contributed  so  much  to  circulate.  In  ac- 
counting for  the  rise  of  these  antipathies,  he  impresses 
upon  the  Dikasts  the  divine  mission  under  which  he  was 
acting,  not  without  considerable  doubts  whether  they  will 
believe  him  to  be  in  earnest  ;2  and  gives  that  interesting 
exposition  of  his  intellectual  campaign,  against  "the  conceit 
of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  He  then  goes  into  the  indictment,  questions  Me- 
letus  in  open  court,  and  dissects  his  answers.  Having  re- 
butted the  charge  of  irreligion,  he  reverts  again  to  the  im- 
perative mandate  of  the  gods  under  which  he  is  acting,  "to 
spend  his  life  in  the  search  for  wisdom  and  in  examining 
liimself  as  well  as  others;"  a  mandate,  which  if  he  were  to 
disobey,  he  would  be  then  justly  amenable  to  the  charge 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  0.  2.  p.  19  A.  »  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  6.  p.  20  D. 

6ouXol(jL7)v  (ttv  ouv  iv  TOOTO  oStu)  "{t-  Kal  ifftxx;  fi,ev  So^io  Tiaiv  ufi,u)v  itaiCeiv 

>sff9ai,    tiTi    &fiL«ivov    xol   Opiiv   xal  — «u    fitvTot    tart,    icfiaav    ufxiv   tt)v 

e{xol,  xal  icXeov  tI  (tt  icoi^vai  dicoXo-  dXi^Osiav  cpu).    Again,  c.  28.  p.  37  E. 

You|X6vov  oTfjiai  6i  o6t6  x^tXticov  «lv«i,  'Edv  t«  t«P  XiY<»>»  Sti  T<ji  Oetfi  dit«i- 

xai   o6  itavo    (tt  XavQdvsi  olov   iffti.  Osiv  toot'  eaTt,  xal  6ia  tout'  dSova- 

*'0[t.u)^  Be  TOOTO  (liv  Ito)  UniQ  Ty  6*9  tov  Tjaoylav   d7»iv,   00   itziotaHi   jxoi 

91X0V,  T(j>  Se  voftcp  icstoTiov  xal  dnoXo-  u>c  clpu>vsuo|jisv({). 
YTjTeoi*. 
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of  irreligion;^  and  he  announces  to  the  Dikasts  distinctly, 
that  even  if  they  were  now  to  acquit  him,  he  neither  could 
nor  would  relax  in  the  course  which  he  had  been  pursuing. 2 
He  considers  that  the  mission  imposed  upon  him  is  among 
the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  by  the  gods  upon 
Athens.  3  He  deprecates  those  murmurs  of  surprise  or  dis- 
pleasure, which  his  discourse  evidently  called  forth  more 
than  once^ — though  not  so  much  on  nis  own  account,  as 
on  that  of  the  Dikasts,  who  will  be  benefitted  by  hearing 
him,  and  who  will  hurt  themselves  and  their  city  much 
more  thanhim,if  they  should  now  pronounce  condemnation.  <^ 
It  was  not  on  his  own  account  that  he  sought  to  defend 
himself,  but  on  account  of  the  Athenians,  lest  they  by  con- 
demning him  should  sin  against  the  gracious  blessmff  of 
the  god:  they  would  not  easily  find  such  another,  if  they 
should  put  him  to  death. ^  Though  his  mission  had  spurred 
him  on  to  indefatigable  activity  in  individual  colloquy,  yet 
the  divine  sign  had  always  forbidden  him  from  taking  active 
part  in  public  proceedings.  On  the  two  exceptional  oc- 
casions when  he  had  stood  publicly  forward, — once  under 
the  democracy,  once  under  the  oligarchy, — he  had  shown 
the  same  resolution  as  at  present; — not  to  be  deterred  by 
any  terrors  from  that  course  which  he  believed  to  be  just.*^ 
Young  men  were  delighted,  as  well  as  improved,  by  listening 
to  his  cross-examinations.  In  proof  of  the  charge  that  he 
had  corrupted  them,  no  witnesses  had  been  pro(luced — 
neither  any  of  themselves,  who  having  been  once  young 
when  they  enjoved  his  conversation,  had  since  ^rown  elderly 
— nor  any  of  their  relatives ;  while  he  on  his  part  could 
produce  abundant  testimony  to  the  improving  effect  of  his 
society,  from  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  profited  byit.» 
^No  man  (says  he)  knows  what  death  is,  yet  men  fear 
it  as  if  they  knew  well  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  evils; 

"  Plato,  Apol.  80k.  0. 17.  p.  29  A.  pXi'ptTi  ^  6(x«c  aitooc 

»  Plato,  Apol.  80k.  0.17.  p.  30  B.  •  Plato,  Apol.  8ok.  c.  18,  p.  80  B. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  8ok.  o.  17.  p.  80  A,  B.  noXXoO  6ia>  iicsy  6itcp  c|jiauTou  aicoXo- 

oToftat  oiJiv  ita>  6|jliv  (ttlCov  oYaOiv  YeiaOai,  w?  ti«  &v  oTotto,   dXX*  uicip 

ytviffOat  jj  T1QV   ejA^Qv  T<i>  Otij.  C)it7]pt-  0{xd)v  (wq  ti  i^afidpTr]Tt  ittpi  tJ^v  tow 

fflav.  Ocou  S691V  U(i.tv  cftoO  xaxa'j/Tjtptai&fxevOf 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  0. 18.  p.  80  B.  sdv  ydp  sfti  dicoxTetv7]Te,   o6  paStcoc 

*  Plato,  Apol.  8ok.  c.  18.  p.  80  B.  dXXov  toioOtov  cup^ocTt,  Ac. 
xalYdp,u>ct7u>otfAai,6yi^9t98tdxouov-  ^  Plato,    Apol.   Sok.    c.   20,    21, 
Ttc— idv    ifiik   dtcoxTtlvijxt    Totourov  p.  83. 

S¥T9  ofoy  l7«j>  XiYco,  o6x  iixi  yntlt^u)        *  P\«A.O)  A^ol.  Sok.  c.  22. 
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which  is  just  a  case  of  that  worst  of  all  ignorance — the 
conceit  of  knowing  what  you  do  not  really  know,  sentiment 
"For  my  part,  this  is  the  exact  point  on  which  of  8okrat«8 
I  difiPer  from  most  other  men,  if  there  he  any  one  »^o«* <*«»*!»• 
thing  in  which  I  am  wiser  than  they:  as  1  know  nothing 
ahout  Hades,  so  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge;  hut 
I  do  know  well,  that  disohedience  to  a  person  hetter  than 
myself,  either  God  or  man,  is  hoth  an  evil  and  a  shame; 
nor  will  I  ever  emhrace  evil  certain,  in  order  to  escape  evil 
which  may  for  aught  I  know  be  a  good,  i  Perhaps  you  may 
feel  indignant  at  the  resolute  tone  of  my  defence:  you  may 
have  expected  that  I  should  do  as  most  others  do  in  less 
dangerous  trials  than  mine — that  I  should  weep,  beg  and 
entreat  for  my  life,  and  bring  forward  my  children  and  re- 
latives to  do  the  same.  I  have  relatives  like  other  men — 
and  three  children;  but  not  one  of  them  shall  appear  before 
you  for  any  such  purpose.  Not  from  any  insolent  dis- 
positions on  my  part,  nor  any  wish  to  put  a  slight  upon 
you — but  because  I  hold  such  conduct  to  be  degrading  to 
the  reputation  which  I  enjoy:  for  I  have  a  reputation  for 
superiority  among  you,  deserved  or  undeserved  as  it  may 
be.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  Athens  when  her  esteemed  men 
lower  themselves,  as  they  do  but  too  often,  by  such  mean 
and  cowardly  supplications;  and  you  Dikasts,  instead  of 
being  prompted  thereby  to  spare  them,  ought  rather  to 
condemn  them  the  more  for  so  dishonouring  the  city.  2  Apart 
from  any  reputation  of  mine,  too,  I  should  be  a  guilty  man 
if  I  sought  to  bias  you  by  supplications.  My  duty  is  to 
instruct  and  persuade  you,  if  I  can :  but  you  have  sworn  to 
follow  your  convictions  in  judging  according  to  the  laws, 
not  to  make  the  laws  bend  to  your  partiality — and  it  is 
your  duty  so  to  do.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  habituate  you  to 
perjury;  far  be  it  from  you  to  contract  any  such  habit.  Do 
not  therefore  require  of  me  proceedings  dishonourable  in 
reference  to  myself,  as  well  as  criminal  and  impious  in  re- 
gard to  you ;  especially  at  a  moment  when  I  am  myself  re- 
butting an  accusation  of  impiety  advanced  by  Meletus. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  6.  presented   as   handling    the    same 

Contrast  this   striking   and    truly  subject  in  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  4,  7. 

Sokratic  sentiment  about  the  fear  *  Plato,  Apol.  8 ok.  c.  23.  p.  34,  86, 

of  death,   with  the  commonplace  I  translate  the  substance  and  not 

way    in    which    Sokratds     is    re-  the  words. 
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I  leave  to  you  and  to  the  gody  to  decide  as  may  turn  out  best 
both  for  me  and  for  you."  * 

No  one  who  reads  the  Tlatonic  Apology'  of  SokratSs 
will  ever  wish  that  he  had  made  any  other 
his  defence  defence.  But  it  is  the  speech  of  one  who  de- 
upon  the  liberatelv  forgoes  the  immediate  purpose  of  a 
defence — persuasion  of  his  judges;  who  speaks 
for  posterity,  without  regard  to  his  own  life — "sola  poste- 
ritatis  cura,  et  abruptis  vitsB  blandimentis.**  *  The  effect 
produced  upon  the  Dikasts  was  such  as  SokratSs  anti- 
cipated beforehand,  and  heard  afterwards  without  surprise 
as  without  discomposure,  in  the  verdict  of  guilty.  His  only 
surprise  was,  at  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  majority 
whereby  that  verdict  was  passed.  ^  And  this  is  the  true 
matter  for  astonishment.  Never  before  had  the  Athenian 
Dikasts  heard  such  a  speech  addressed  to  them.  While 
all  of  them  doubtless  Knew  Sokrates  as  a  very  able  and 
very  excentric  man,  respecting  his  purposes  and  character 
they  would  differ;  some  regarding  him  with  unqualified 
hostility,  a  few  others  witn  respectful  admiration,  and  a 
still  larger  number  with  simple  admiration  for  ability, 
without  any  decisive  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or 
esteem.  But  by  all  these  three  categories,  hardly  except- 
ing even  his  admirers,  the  speech  would  be  felt  to  carry 
one  sting  which  never  misses  its  way  to  the  angry  feelings 
of  the  judicial  bosom,  whether  the  judges  in  session  be  one 
or  a  few  or  many — the  sting  of  "affront  to  the  court."  The 
Athenian  Dikasts  were  always  accustomed  to  be  addressed 
with  deference,  often  with  subservience :  they  now  heard 
themselves  lectured  by  a  philosopher  who  stood  before 
them  like  a  fearless  and  invulnerable  superior,  bevond  their 
power,  though  awaiting  their  verdict;  one  who  laid  claim 
to  a  divine  mission,  which  probably  many  of  them  believed 
to  be  an  imposture — and  wno  declared  himself  the  inspired 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  34.  p.  35.       — ''ipsum  viTentem    qnidem   reli- 

*  These  are  the   striking  words     ctum,  sed  8ol&  posteritatis  cnrft,  et 
of  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  54)  respecting     abruptis  yitas  blandimentis." 

the  last  hours  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  '  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  25.  p.  86  A. 

after  his  suicide   had    been  fully  06x  dviXict9T6v  (i.oi  Yeyovt  to  ycyovoc 

resolved  upon,   but  before  it  had  touto,  dXXdc  noXt>  (i.aXXov  8aupidtCu> 

been    consummated;    an    interval  ixaxdpwv  tu>v  'j^i^cpa>v   tov  Y'T^vdra 

spent  in  the  most  careful  and  pro*  dpiQfiov.    GO  y^P  M^K-^*^  Iy^'^T^  o5tu> 

vident  arrangements forthe security  nap'  6XiYov  SataOat,  dXXa  icapd  icoX6> 

and  welfaie  of  those  around  him  &e. 
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uprooter  of  "conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,''^ 
which  purpose  many  would  not  understand,  and  some  would 
not  like.  To  many,  his  demeanour  would  appear  to  betray 
an  insolence  not  without  analogy  to  Alkibiades  or  Elritias^ 
with  whom  his  accuser  had  compared  him.  I  have  already 
remarked,  in  reference  to  his  trial,  that  considering  the 
number  of  personal  enemies  whom  he  made,  the  wonder  is,, 
not  that  he  was  tried  at  all,  but  that  he  was  not  tried 
until  so  late  in  his  life:  I  now  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
verdict,  that,  considering  his  speech  before  the  Dikastery,. 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  was  found  guilty,  but  only 
that  such  verdict  passed  by  so  small  a  majority  as  five 
or  six.  1 

That  the  condemnation  of  SokratSs  was  brought  on. 
distinctly  by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  defence  Assertion 
— is  the  express  testimony  of  Xenophon.  "Other  of  xeno- 
persons  on  trial  (he  says)  defended  themselves  §okrat?8** 
in  such  manner  as  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  might  have^ 
Dikasts,  or  flatter,  or  entreat  them,  contrary  to  q^ifted^'if 
the  laws,  and  thus  obtained  acquittal.  But  So-  he  had 
krat^s  would  resort  to  nothing  of  this  customary  c*»<>«®^  ^** 

>  Bespeoting  the  death  of  Sokra-  temps,  etnonpasAnytus,  nil'Ar£o- 

tds,  M.  Cousin  observes  as  follows  page,  qui  a  mis  en  cause  et  con-- 

(in  his  translation  of  Plato,   torn.  damn6  Socrate.   Anytus,  il  faut  le 

i.  p.  58.    Preface  to  the  Apology  dire,  6toit  un  citoyen  recomman- 

of  Socrates) :—  dable:     l*Ar6opage,    un    tribunal 

"11  y  a  plus:  on  voit  quMl  a  re-  Equitable  et  mod6r6:  et,  aHlfalloit 

connu  la  n6cessit6  de  sa  mort.   II  s^itonner  de  quelque  ehoaCf  ce  seroit 

dit  express^ment  qu'il  ne  servirait  que  Socrate  ait  itS  accuse  si  tardy 

k  rien    de  Vabsoudre,  parce  qu'il  et  gu'il  n''ait  pas  ite  eondamnS  d 

est  d6cid6  k  mSriter  de  nouveau  une  plus  forte  majoriti." 

Paccusationmaintenantportdecon-  [It   is   proper   to    remark,    that 

tre  lui :   que  I'exil  mdme  ne  pent  SokratSs    was     tried     before    the 

le    sauver,     ses     principes     qu'il  Dikastery,   not   before   the  Areo- 

n'abandonnera  jamais,    et  sa  mis-  pagus.] 

sion,     quMl     poursuivra   partout,  I  am  happy  also  to  add,  to  the 

devant  le  mettre  toujours  et  par-  same    effect,     the    judgement    of 

tout   dans  la  situation   oil  il  est:  another  estimable  authority— Pro- 

qu'enfin,   il  est  inutile  de  reculer  fessor  Maurice,  in  his  recent  work 

devant  la  nSoessitd,  quMl  faut  que  — Moral  and   Metaphysical  Fhilo- 

sa  destin^e  s'accomplisse,   et  que  sophy— (Part.  i.  Ancient  Philoso- 

sa  mort  est  venue.    Socrate  avait  phy,  chap.  vi.  div.  ii.  sect.  2. 15)  :— 

raison :  sa  mort  itait  forc6e,  et  le  "How  can  such  a  man  as  Socra- 

r^sultat  inevitable  de  la  lutte  quMl  tes,  it  has  been  often  asked,  have 

avait  engagde  centre ledogmatisme  been  compelled  to  drink  hemlock ^' 

religieux   et  la  fausse  sagesse  de  Must  not  the  restored  democracy 

son   temps.     G'est   I'esprit  de   oe  of  Athens  have  been  ^ot%^^  ^Tidk. 


niMMH^ 
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ftnctiee  of  the  Dikastery  contrary  to  the  laws.  Though 
he  might  easily  have  been  let  off  by  the  Dikasts,  if  he  mould 
have  done  anything  of  the  kind  even  moderately,  he  pre- 
ferred rather  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  die,  than  to  save 
his  life  by  violating  them."!  Now  no  one  in  Athens  except 
Sokrates,  probably,  woold  have  constmed  the  laws  as  re- 
qairing  the  tone  of  oration  which  he  adopted;  nor  would 
he  himself  have  so  constmed  them,  if  he  had  been  twenty 
years  younger,  with  less  of  acquired  dignity,  and  more 
years  of  possible  usefulness  open  before  him.  Without 
debasing  nimself  by  unbecoming  flattery  or  supplication, 
he  would  have  avoided  lecturing  them  as  a  msuster  and 
superior  2— or  ostentatiously  asserting  a  divine  mission  for 
purposes  which  they  would  hardly  understand — or  an  in- 
dependence of  their  verdict  which  they  might  construe  as 
defiance.  The  rhetor  Lysias  is  said  to  have  sent  to  him  a 
composed  speech  for  his  defence,  which  he  declined  to  use, 
not  thinking  it  suitable  to  his  dignity.  Bat  such  a  man 
as  Lysias  would  hardly  compose  what  would  lower  the 
dignity  even  of  the  loftiest  client — though  he  would  look 
to  the  result  also;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  if  Sokrates 
had  pronounced  it — or  even  a  much  less  able  speech,  if 
ino£fensive — he  would  have  been  acquitted.  Quintilian^ 
indeed  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  Sokrates  maintained 
that  towering  dignity  which  brought  out  the  rarest  and 
most  exalted  of  his  attributes,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
renounced  all  chance  of  acquittal.  Few  persons  will  dissent 
from  this  criticism:  but  when  we  look  at  the  sentence,  as  we 
ought  in  fairness  to  do,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Dikasts, 

more  intolerant,  than   any  power        *  Cicero    (de   Drat.   i.  64,   281) — 

which  ever  existed  on  earth  ?  Mr.  ''Socrates  ita  in  jndicio  capitis  pro 

Orote    answers,    we    think,    most  se  ipse  dixit,   at  non  supplex  ant 

reasonably,    that   the   wonder   is,  reus,    sed    magister    aut  dominus 

how  such  a  man  should  have  been  videretur  eate  judicum.^    8o  Epik- 

•uffered   to  go  on  teaching  for  so  t6tus  also  remarked,    in  reference 

long.     No    state,    he  adds,    ever  to    the   defence    of  Sokratds— "By 

showed  so  much  tolerance  for  dif-  all  means,   abstain  from  supplica- 

ferenoes  of  opinion  as  Athens."  tion  for  mercy;    but  do  not  put  it 

>  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  4,  4.    'Extivoc  specially   forward,   that   you   will 

o68iv  ^8iXi)9t   Tu>v  tlu)8iT(uv  iv  x^i  abstain,    unless  you   intend,    like 

^ixaaT>)pi({i  icapot  tou<  voftou;  icot^aai*  Sokratds,    purposely    to    provoke 

dXX&  pa$lu);  &v  d^xQtU  Otco  tu>v  Si-  the  judges"  (Arrian,  Epiktdt.  Diss. 

%astu)v,    tl   xal   {iitTplwc  xi  toutudv  ii.  2,  18). 

iicoli)9t,  icpoxtXtTO  (A&XXov  TOic  v6|xotc         *  Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  ii.  15,  30 ; 

vcuv  dicoOavtiv,  ^  icapavopiwv  C^v*  xi*  If  10;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  40. 
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justice  will  compel  us  to  admit  that  Sokratds  deliberately 
brought  it  upon  himself. 

If  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  thus  brought  upon  Sokra- 
tes  by  his  own  consent  and  cooperation,  much 
more  may  the  same  remark  be  made  respecting  ^nc'-how 
the  capital    sentence    which    followed  it.  In  passed  in 
Athenian  procedure,  the  penalty  inflicted  was  procedure, 
determined  by  a  separate  vote  of  the  Dikasts, 
taken  after  the  verdict  of  guilty.     The  accuser  having 
named  the  penalty  which  he  thought  suitable,  the  ac- 
cused party  on  his  side  named  some  lighter  penalty  upon 
himself;  and  between  these  two  the  Dmasts  were  called  on 
to  make  their  option — no  third  proposition  being  admis- 
sible.   The  prudence  of  an  accused  party  always  induced 
him  to  propose,  even  against  himself,  some  measure  of 
punishment  which  the  Dikasts  might  be  satisfied  to  accept, 
in  preference  to  the  heavier  sentence  invoked  by  his 
antagonist. 

Now  HelStus,  in  his  indictment  and  speech  against 
Sokrates,  had  called  for  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment.    It  was  for  Sokrates  to  make  his  faUed**'  *' 
own  counter-proposition:  and  the  veiy  small  upon  to 
majority,  by  which  the  verdict  had  been  pro-   fo'me^** 
nounced,    afforded    sufficient    proof   that  the   counter- 
Dikasts  were  noway  inclined  to  sanction  the    J|a*ngf 
extreme  penalty  against  him.     They  doubtless   himself— 
anticipated,  according  to  the  uniform  practice    o^,^^®^*^*' 
before  the  Athenian  courts  of  justice,  that  he 
would  suggest  some  lesser  penalty — fine,  imprisonment, 
exile,  disfranchisement,  &c.    And  had  he  done  this  purely 
and  simply,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proposition 
would  have  passed.    But  the  language  of  Sokrates,  after 
the  verdict,  was  in  a  strain  yet  higher  than  before  it;  and 
his  resolution  to  adhere  to  his  own  point  of  view,  disdaining 
the   smallest  abatement  or   concession,    only    the    more 
emphatically  pronounced.  "What  counter-proposition  shall 
I  make  to  you  (he  said)  as  a  substitute  for  the  penalty  of 
Meletus?     Shall  I  name  to  you  the  treatment  which  I 
think  I  deserve   at  your  hands?     In  that  case,  my  pro- 
position would  be  that  I  should  be  rewarded  with  a  sub- 
sistence at  the  public  expense  in  the  Prytaneum;  for  that 
is  what  I  really  deserve  as  a  public  benefactor — one  who 
has  neglected  all  thought  of  his  own  affairs,  and  embraced 
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▼olimtsrj  porertj,  in  order  to  derote  hiwtrif  to 
loteresUy  aad  to  admonisli  yon  indxridiiany  on  the 
neeetnij  of  mental  and  oiond  improremenL  Annredlj 
I  cannot  adnut  thai  I  hare  dcaored  firom  jon  any  ovil 
whaterer;  nor  wooJd  it  be  reaioaablo  in  me  to  propoae 
exile  or  intpriionTnenty  which  I  know  to  be  certain  and 
conaiderable  erils — in  place  of  death,  which  maj  perhapa 
be  not  an  eril,  bat  a  good.  I  might  indeed  propoae  to  yon 
a  peconiarj  fine;  for  the  payment  of  tkmt  would  be  no  eviL 
Bot  I  am  poor  and  ha^e  no  money:  all  that  I  could  mnater 
might  perhapa  amount  to  a  mina;  and  I  therefore  prwaoae 
to  jon  a  fine  of  one  mina,  as  punishment  on  myselE  Plato,, 
ana  my  other  friends  near  me,  desire  me  to  increase  thia 
sum  to  thirty  minae,  and  they  engage  to  pay  it  for  me.  A 
fine  of  thirty  minae,  therefore,  is  the  counter-penalty  idiich 
I  submit  for  your  judgement."  i 

Subsistence  in  the  Piytaneum  at  the  Public  expense,. 
AggrsTft.  v^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  greatest  honorary  distinctions 
Uon  of  which  the  citizens  of  Athens  ever  conferred;  an 
^he^DikMta  emphatic  token  of  public  gratitude.  That  So- 
ftgAiast  hin  krat^  therefore  should  proclaim  himself  worthy 
^^j^^f  of  such  an  honour,  and  talk  of  assessing  it  upon 
bu  b«-  himself  in  lieu  of  a  punishment^  before  the  very 
^^^"'  Dikasts  who  had  just  passed  against  him  a. 
verdict  of  guilty — would  be  received  by  them  as  nothing 
less  than  a  deliberate  insult;  a  defiance  of  judicial  authority,, 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  prove,  to  an  opinionated  and 
haughty  citizen,  that  he  could  not  commit  with  impunity. 
The  persons  who  heard  his  language  with  the  greatest 
distress,  were  doubtless  Plato,  ELrito,  and  his  other  Mends 
around  him;  who,  though  sympathising  with  him  fully,, 
knew  well  that  he  was  assuring  the  success  of  the  proposition 
of  MeletuSy^  and  would  regret  that  he  should  thus  throw 
away  his  life  bv  what  they  would  think  an  ill-placed  and 
unnecessary  self-exaltation.  Had  he  proposed,  with  little 
or  no  preface,  the  substitute-fine  of  thirty  minse  with  which 
this  part  of  his  speech  concluded,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  majority  of  Dikasts  would  have  voted 
for  it. 


'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  20,  27,  28.     from  the  emphatic  language  of  the 
p.  87,  S8.    I  give,  as  well  as  I  can,     original, 
the  inbitantiye  propofitions,  apart        *  See  Plato,  Erito,  c.  5.  p.  45  B. 
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The  sentence  of  death  passed  against  him,  hy  what 
majority  we  do  not  know.  But  Sokrates  neither  g^^i^^^^  ^ 
altered  his  tone,  nor  manifested  any  regpret  for  death^*^ 
the  language  by  which  he  had  himself  seconded  JJ1°'"^® 
the  purpose  of  his  accusers.  On  the  contrary,  of  8okrat«i 
he  told  the  Dikasts,  in  a  short  address  prior  to  *<>  w»  own 
his  departure  for  the  prison,  that  he  was  satisfied  ^°^^  *  **°** 
both  with  his  own  conduct  and  with  the  result.  The  divine 
sign  (he  said)  which  was  wont  to  restrain  him,  often  on 
very  small  occasions,  l)oth  in  deeds  and  in  words — had  never 
manifested  itself  onice  to  him,  throughout  the  whole  day, 
neither  when  he  csktae  thither' at  first,  nor  at  any  one  point 
throughout  his  whole  discourse.  The  tacit  acquiescence 
of  this  infallible  monitor  s^isfied  him  not  only  that  he 
had  spoken  rigl^lrly,  but  thi&t  the  sentence  passed  was  in 
refl^ity  no  evil  tq  him;  thatf^to  die  now  was  the  best  thing 
which  could  befall  him.  >  Either  death  was  tantamount  to 
a  sound,  perpettial,  and  dreamless  sleep — which  in  his 
judgement  would  be  no  loss,  but  rather  a  gain,  compared 
with  the  present  life;  or  else,  if  the  common  mythes  were 
true,  death  would  transfer  him  to  a  second  life  in  Hades, 
where  he  would  find  all  the  heroes  of  the  Troji^n  War,  and 
of  the  past  generally — so  as  to  pursue  in  conjunction  with 
them  the  business  of  mutual  cross-examination,  and  debate 
on  ethical  progress  and  perfection.  2 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  really  ap- 
peared to  Sokrates  in  this  point  of  view,  and  to  g  ^j  factjo^ 
his  friends  also,  after  the  event  had  happened  of  s'okratds 
— though  doubtless  not  at  the  time  when  they  ^»*J'  ***® 
were  about  to  lose  him.  He  took  his  line  of  StT/eiiber- 
defence  advisedly,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  **«  convic- 
the  result.  It  supplied  him  with  the  fittest  of 
all  opportunities  for  manifesting,  in  an  impressive  manner, 
both  his  personal  ascendency  over  human  fears  and  weak- 
ness, and  the  dignity  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  divine 
mission.  It  took  him  away  in  his  full  grandeur  and  glory, 
like  the  setting  of  the  tropical  sun,  at  a  moment  when 
senile  decay  might  be  looked  upon  as  close  at  hand.  He 
calculated  that  his  defence  and  bearing  on  the  trial  would 
be  the  most  emphatic  lesson  which  he  could  possibly  read 
to  the  youth  of  Athens;  more  emphatic,  probably,  than 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  e.  31.  p.  40 B;         *  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  82,  p.40  G; 
c.  33.  p.  41  D.  p.  41  B. 
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the  sum  total  of  those  lessons  which  his  remaining  life 
might  suffice  to  give,  if  he  shaped  his  defence  otherwise. 
This  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  the  concluding  scene  of 
his  life,  setting  the  seal  on  all  his  prior  discourses,  mani- 
fests itself  in  portions  of  his  concluding  words  to  theDikasts, 
wherein  he  tells  them  that  they  will  not,  by  putting  him 
to  death,  rid  themselves  of  the  importunity  of  the  cross- 
examining  Elenchus;  that  numbers  of  young  men,  more 
restless  and  obtrusive  than  he,  already  carried  within  them 
that  impluse,  which  they  would  now  proceed  to  apply;  his 
superiority  having  hitherto  kept  them  back.i  It  was  thus 
the  persuasion  of  Sokrates,  that  his  removal  would  be  the 
signal  for  numerous  apostles,  putting  forth  with  increased 
energy  that  process  of  interrogatory  test  and  spur  to  which 
he  haa  devoted  his  life,  and  Tvhich  doubtless  was  to  him 
far  dearer  and  more  sacred  than  his  life.  Nothing  could 
be  more  effective  than  his  lofty  bearing  on  his  trial,  for 
inflaming  the  enthusiasm  of  young  men  thus  predisposed; 
and  the  loss  of  life  was  to  him  compensated  by  the  mission- 
ary successors  whom  he  calculated  on  leaving  behind. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Sokrates  would  have 
Sokratds  in  drunk  the  cup  of  hemlock  in  the  prison,  on  the 
prison  for  day  after  his  trial.  But  it  so  happened  that  the 
— he^efSees  ^^V  ^^  ^^s  sentence  was  immediately  after  that 
to  accept  on  which  the  sacred  ship  started  on  its  yearly 
S^escfapo—  ceremonial  pilgrimage  from  Athens  to  Delos, 
his  serene  for  the  festival  of  ApoUo.  Until  the  return  of 
death.  ^j^-g  yggggi  ^q  Athens,  it  was  accounted  unholy  to 

put  any  person  to  death  by  public  authority.  Accordingly, 
Sokrates  remained  in  prison — and  we  are  pained  to  read, 
actually  with  chains  on  his  legs — during  the  interval  that 
this  ship  was  absent,  thirty  days  altogether.  His  friends 
and  companions  had  free  access  to  him,  passing  nearly  all 
their  time  with  him  in  the  prison;  and  Krito  had  even  ar- 
ranged a  scheme  for  procuring  his  escape,  by  a  bribe  to 
the  gaoler.  This  scheme  was  only  prevented  from  taking 
effect  by  the  decided  refusal  of  Sokrates  to  become  a  party 
in  any  breach  of  the  law; 2  a  resolution,  which  we  should 
expect  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  line  which  he  had 
taken  in  his  defence.  His  days  were  spent  in  the  prison  in 
discourse  respecting  ethical  and  human  subjects,  which  had 
formed  the  charm  and  occupation  of  his  previous  life:  it  is 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Bok.  o,  SO.  p.^%  0.      *  'B\%.\<i^'KxV\^^  <4,  4,  S  seq. 
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to  the  last  of  these  days  that  his  conversation  with  Sim- 
mias,  Kebes,  and  Phaeaon,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
is  referred  in  the  Platonic  Dialogue  called  'PhsBdon.'  Of 
that  conversation  the  main  topics  and  doctrines  are  Platonic 
rather  than  Sokratic.  But  the  picture  which  the  dialogue 
presents  of  the  temper  and  state  of  mind  of  SokratSs, 
during  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  is  one  of  immortal  beauty 
and  interest,  exhibiting  his  serene  and  even  playful  equan- 
imity, amidst  the  uncontrolable  emotions  of  his  sur- 
rounding friends  —  the  genuine  unforced  persuasion, 
governing  both  his  words  and  his  acts,  of  what  he  had  pro- 
nounced before  the  Dikasts,  that  the  sentence  of  death  was 
no  calamity  to  him  1 — and  the  unabated  maintenance  of  that 
earnest  interest  in  the  improvement  of  man  and  society, 
which  had  for  so  many  years  formed  both  his  paramount 
motive  and  his  active  occupation.  The  details  of  the  last 
scene  are  ffiven  with  minute  fidelity,  even  down  to  the 
moment  of  his  dissolution;  and  it  is  consoling  to  remark 
that  the  cup  of  hemlock  (the  means  employed  for  executions 
by  public  order  at  Athens)  produced  its  effect  by  steps  far 
more  exempt  from  suffering  than  any  natural  death  which 
was  likely  to  befall  him.  Those  who  have  read  what  has 
been  observed  above  respecting  the  strong  religious  per- 
suasions of  Sokrat^s,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  his 
last  words,  addressed  toKrito  immediately  before  he  passed 
into  a  state  of  insensibility,  were — "Krito,  we  owe  a  cock 
to  ^sculapius:  discharge  the  debt,  and  by  no  means 
omit  it."i 

Thus  perished  the  "parens  philosophisB" — the  first  of 
Ethical  philosophers;  a  man  who  opened  to  Originality 
Science  both  new  matter,  alike  copious  and  ofBokrat««. 
valuable — and  a  new  method,  memorable  not  less  for  its 
originality  and  efficacy^  than  for  the  profound  philosophical 
basis  on  which  it  rests.  Though  Greece  produced  great 
poets,  orators,  speculative  philosophers,  historians,  &c., 
yet  other  countries,  having  the  benefit  of  Grecian  literature 
to  begin  with,  have  nearly  equalled  her  in  all  these  lines, 
and  surpassed  her  in  some.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for 
a  parallel  to  Sokrat^s,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Grecian  world  ? 
The  cross-examining  Elenchus,  which  he  not  only  first 
struck  out,  but  wielded  with  such  matchless  effect  and  to 
such  noble  purposes,  has  been  mute  ever  since  his  last 

'  Plato,  Phcdon,  o.  77.  p.  84  E.     ■  Plato,  PhttdoTi,  q.  V^"!).  ^.W^  K. 
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conyersation  in  the  prison;  for  even  his  great  successor  Plato 
was  a  writer  and  lecturer,  not  a  colloquial  dialectician.  No 
man  has  ever  been  found  strong  enough  to  bend  his  bow; 
much  less,  sure  enough  to  use  it  as  he  did.  His  life  re- 
mains as  the  only  evidence,  but  a  very  satisfactory  evidence, 
how  much  can  be  done  by  this  sort  of  intelligent  inter- 
rogation; how  powerful  is  the  interest  which  it  can  be 
made  to  inspire — how  energetic  the  stimulus  which  it  can 
apply  in  awakening  dormant  reason  and  generating  new 
mental  power. 

It  has  been  often  customary  to  exhibit  Sokrates  as  a 
Views  taken  moral  preacher,  in  which  character  probably  he 
of  Sokratfis  hag  acquired  to  himself  the  general  reverence 
mora  attached  to  his  name.  This  is  indeed  a  true  at- 
tribute, but  not  the  characteristic  or  salient  at- 
tribute, nor  that  by  which  he  permanently  worked 
on  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  Arkesilaus, 
and  the  New  Academy,  i  a  century  and  more 
afterwards,  thought  that  they  were  following 


preacher 
and  as  a 
sceptic — 
the  first 
inadequate 
—the 

second  in- 
correct. 


*  Cicero,  Aoadem.  Post.  i.  12,  44. 
ttCum  Zenone  Arcesilas  sibi  omne 
oertamen  instituit,  non  pertinaciA 
ant  studio  Tinoendi  (ut  mihi  quidem 
Tidetnr),  sed  earum  remm  obecari- 
tate,  qusB  ad  confessionem  ignora- 
tionis  adduxerant  Socratem,  et  jam 
ante  Socratem,  Democritnm,  Ana- 
zagoram,Empedoclem,  omnespene 
▼eteres;  qui  nihil  cognosci,  nihil 
percipi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixe- 
runt . .  .  Itaque  Arcesilas  negabat, 
esso  quidquam,  quod  sciri  posset, 
ne  illud  quidem  ipsum,  quod  So- 
crates sibi  reliquisset:  sic  omnia 
latere  in  occulto."  Compare  Aca- 
dem.  Prior,  ii.  23,  74;  de  Nat.  Deor. 
i.  6,  11. 

In  another  passage  (Academ. 
Post.  i.  4,  17)  Cicero  speaks  (or 
rather  introduces  Varro  as  speak- 
ing) rather  confusedly.  He  talks 
of  ^'illam  Socraticam  dubitationem 
de  omnibus  rebus,  et  nullA  affir- 
matione  adhibitft,  consuetudinem 
disserendi  :^  but  a  few  lines  before, 
ho  had  said  what  implies  that  men 
might  (in  the  opinion  of  Sokrates) 


come  to  learn  and  know  what  be- 
longed to  human  conduct  and 
human  duties. 

Again  (in  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  4,  8)  he 
admits  thatSokratgs  had  a  positive 
ulterior  purpose  in  his  negative 
questioning— "vetus  et  Socratioa 
ratio  contra  'alterius  opinionem 
disserendi:  nam  ita  facillime,  quid 
veri  simillimum  esset,  inveniri 
posse  Socrates  arbitrabatur." 

Tennemann  (Gesch.  der  Philos. 
ii.  6.  vol.  ii'  p.  169-175)  seeks  to 
make  out  considerable  analogy 
between  SokratSs  and  Pyrrho.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  analogy 
only  goes  thus  far— that  both  agreed 
in  repudiating  all  speculations  not 
ethical  (see  the  verses  of  Timon 
upon  Pyrrho,  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  65). 
But  in  regard  to  Ethics,  the  two 
differed  materially.  Sokratds  main- 
tained that  Ethics  were  a  matter 
of  science,  and  the  proper  subject 
of  study.  Pyrrho  on  the  other 
hand  seems  to  have  thought  that 
speculation  was  just  as  useless, 
and  science  just   as  unattainable, 
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the  example  of  SokratSs  (and  Cicero  seems  to  have  thought 
80  too)  when  they  reasoned  against  everything — and  when 
they  laid  it  down  as  a  system,  that  against  every  afi&rmative 
position,  an  equal  force  of  negative  argument  might  be 
brought  up  as  counterpoise.    Now  this  view  of  Sokrates 
is,  in  my  judgement,  not  merely  partial,  but  incorrect.  He 
entertained  no  such  systematic  distrust  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind  to  attain  certieiinty.  He  laid  down  a  clear  (though 
erroneous)  line  of  distinction  between  the  knowable  and 
the  unknowable.  About  physics,  he  was  more  than  a  sceptic 
— he  thought  that  man  could  know  nothing:  the  gods  did 
not  intend  that  man  should  acquire  any  such  information, 
and  therefore  managed  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  beyond 
his  ken,  for  all  except  the  simplest  phasnomena  of  daily 
wants:  moreover,  not  only  man  could  not  acquire  sucn 
information,  but  ought  not  to  labour  after  it.    But  re- 
specting the  topics  which  concern  man  and  society,  the 
views  of  Sokrates  were  completely  the  reverse.    This  was 
the  field  which  the  gods  had  expressly  assigned,  not  merely 
to  human  practice,  but  to  human  study  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge;  a  field,  wherein,  with  that  view,  they  managed 
phsenomena   on  principles    of  constant   and  observable 
sequence,  so  that  every  man  who  took  the  requisite  pains 
might  know  them.    Nay,  Sokrates  went  a  step  farther — 
and  this  forward  step  is  the  fundamental  conviction  upon 
which  all  his  missionary  impulse  hinges.  He  thought  &at 
every  man  not  only  might  know  these  things,  but  ought  to 
know  them;  that  he  could  not  possibly  act  well,  unless  he 
did  know  them ;  and  that  it  was  his  imperious  duty  to 
learn  them  as  he  would  learn  a  profession:  otherwise  he 
was  nothing  better  than  a  slave,  unfit  to  be  trusted  as  a 
free  and  accountable  being.    Sokrates  felt  persuaded  that 
no  man  could  behave  as  a  just,  temperate,  courageous,  pious, 
patriotic  agent, — unless  he  taught  himself  to  know  cor- 
rectly what  justice,  temperance,  courage,  piety,  and  patrio- 
tism, &c.,  really  were.    He  was  possessed  with  the  truly 
Baconian  idea,  that  the  power  of  steady  moral  action  de- 
pended upon,  and  was  limited  by,  the  rational  comprehension 
of  moral  ends  and  means.  But  when  he  looked  at  the  minds 
around  him,  he  perceived  that  few  or  none  either  had  any 
such  comprehension,  or  had  ever  studied  to  acquire  it — 

upon  Ethics  as  upon  Physics ;  that     except  feelings,  and  nothing  cnlti- 
nothing   was    to   be    attended   to     vated  except  good  dispo^vtvoxA* 


^ 
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yet  at  the  same  time  every  man  felt  persuaded  that  he  did 
possess  it,  and  acted  confidently  upon  such  persuasion. 
Here  then  SokratSs  found  that  the  first  outwork  for  him 
to  surmount,  was,  that  universal  ^conceit  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality,"  against  which  he  declares  such 
emphatic  war;  and  against  which,  also,  though  under 
another  form  of  words  and  in  reference  to  other  suhjects, 
Bacon  declares  war  not  less  emphatically,  two  thousand 
years  afterwards — ^'Opinio  copise  inter  causas  inopiae  est.*^ 
SokratSs  found  that  those  notions  respecting  human  and 
social  affairs,  on  which  each  man  relied  and  acted,  were 
nothing  but  spontaneous  products  of  the  *^intellectus  sibi 
permissus," — of  the  intellect  left  to  itself,  either  without 
any  guidance,  or  with  only  the  blind  guidance  of  sympathies, 
antipathies,  authority,  or  silent  assimilation.  They  were 
products  got  together  (to  use  Bacon's  language)  *^from 
much  faith  and  much  chance,  and  from  the  primitive  sug* 
gestionsofboyhood,"  not  merely  without  care  or  study,  but 
without  even  consciousness  of  the  process,  and  without  any 
subsequent  revision.  Upon  this  basis  the  Sophists,  or  pro- 
fessed teachers  for  active  life,  sought  to  erect  a  super- 
structure of  virtue  and  ability;  but  to  Sokrates  such  an 
attempt  appeared  hopeless  and  contradictory — not  less 
impracticable  than  Bacon  in  his  time  pronounced  it  to  be, 
to  carry  up  the  tree  of  science  into  majesty  and  fruit-bearinff, 
without  first  clearing  away  those  fundamental  vices  whidi 
lay  unmolested  and  in  poisonous  influence  round  its  root. 
Sokrates  went  to  work  m  the  Baconian  manner  and  spirit; 
bringing  his  cross-examining  process  to  bear,  as  the  first 
condition  to  all  further  improvement,  upon  these  rude, 
self-begotten,  incoherent  generalisations,  which  passed  in 
men's  minds  for  competent  and  directing  knowledge.  But 
he,  not  less  than  Bacon,  performs  this  analysis,  not  with  a 
view  to  finality  in  the  negative,  but  as  the  first  stage 
towards  an  ulterior  profit — as  the  preliminary  purification, 
indispensable  to  future  positive  result.  In  the  physical 
sciences,  to  which  Bacon's  attention  was  chiefly  turned,  no 
such  result  could  be  obtained  without  improved  experi- 
mental research,  bringing  to  light  facts  new  and  yet  un- 
known; but  on  those  topics  which  Sokrates  discussed,  the 
elementary  data  of  the  inquiry  were  all  within  the  hearer's 
experience,  requiring  only  to  be  pressed  upon  his  notice^ 
af&matively,  as  weU  as  negatively,  together  with  the 
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appropriate  ethical  and  political  End;  in  such  manner  as  to 
stimulate  within  him  the  rational  effort  requisite  for  com- 
bining them  anew  upon  consistent  principles. 

If  then  the  philosophers  of  the  New  Academy  con- 
sidered SokratSs  either  as  a  sceptic,   or  as  a  g^^^^^ig 
partisan  of  systematic  negation,  they  misinter-  positiyeand 
pretedhis  character,  and  mistook  the  first  stage  Jfg^^nd— *" 
of  his  process — that  which  Plato,  Bacon,  and  negatiy* 
Herschel  call  the  purification  of  the  intellect —  °^^7  ^^  w« 
for  the  ultimate  goal.    The  Elenchus,  as  Sokra-  ™®*'"* 
t§s  used  it,  was  animated  by  the  truest  spirit  of  positive 
science,  and   formed   an  indispensable   precursor  to   its 
attainment.  1 

There  are  two  points,  and  two  points  only,  in  topics 
concerning  man  and  society,  with  regard  to  which  ^^^  poinu 
SokratSs  is  a  sceptic — or  rather,  which  he  denies ;  on  which 
and  on  the  negation  of  which,  his  whole  method  fyg^^aJic* 
and  purpose  turn.  He  denies,  first,  that  men  can  ally 
know  that  on  which  they  have  bestowed  no  con-  »««»**▼•• 
scious  effort,  no  deliberate  pains,  no  systematic  study,  in 
learning.  He  denies,  next,  that  men  can  practice  what 
they  do  not  know; 2  that  they  can  be  just,  or  temperate,  or 
virtuous  generally,  without  knowing  what  justice,  ortemper- 
ance,  or  virtue  is.  To  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
his  own  negative  conviction,  on  these  two  points — is  indeed 
his  first  object,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  his  multiform 
dialectical  manoeuvring.  JDut  though  negative  in  his  means, 
Sokrates  is  strictly  positive  in  his  ends:  his  attack  is 
undertaken  only  with  distinct  view  to  a  positive  result;  in 
order  to  shame  them  out  of  the  illusion  of  knowledge,  and 
to  spur  them  on  and  arm  them  for  the  acquisition  of  real, 
assured,  comprehensive,  self-explanatory,  knowledge — as 
the  condition  and  guarantee  of  virtuous  practice.  Sokrates 
was  indeed  the  reverse  of  a  sceptic:  no  man  ever  looked 
upon  life  with  a  more  positive  and  practical  eye:  no  man 
ever  pursued  his  mark  with  a  clearer  preception  of  the 
road  which  he  was  travelling:  no  man  ever  combined,  in 
like  manner,  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary, 3 

•  Plato,  Apol,  Sok.  c.  7.  p.  H  A.     tic  .  .  . 

Sti  5y]  &(&iv  T7)v  ifAil^v  icXdvY)v  iitiStt-        '  Aristotle  (Problem,  c.  30.  p.  963 

^31,  u>3i:epTiv&cic6vouci;ovouvT0c,Ac.  Bek.)  numbers  both  Sokratds  and 

*  So  Demokritus,  Fragm.  ed.  Mul-  Plato  (compare  Plutarch,  Lysand. 
lach,  p.  185.  Fr.  131.  o&tc  Ti^vV],  c.  2)  among  those  to  whom  he 
olitt   ao<pi>i,    i^ixxb^,    »iv   |fc^   |id9^  ascribes   <p63iv     y-tXaxfaUx-t^— ^^^a 


1 
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with  the  acutenessy  the  originality,  the  inventive  resource^ 
and  the  generalising  comprehension,  of  a  philosopher. 

His  method  yet  survives,  as  far  as  such  method  can 
H«thod  of  survive,  in  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It 
Sokratfts,  is  a  process  of  eternal  value  and  of  universal 
appiica-  application.  That  purification  of  the  intellect, 
tion.  which   Bacon  signalized  as  indispensable  for 

rational  or  scientific  progress,  the  Sokratic  Elenchus 
a£fords  the  only  known  instrument  for  at  least  partially 
accomplishing.  However  little  that  instrument  may  have 
been  applied  since  the  death  of  its  inventor,  the  necessity 
and  use  of  it  neither  have  disappeared,  nor  ever  can  dis- 
appear. There  are  few  men  whose  minds  are  not  more  or 
less  in  that  state  of  sham  knowledge  against  which  Sokrates 
made  war:  there  is  no  man  whose  notions  have  not  been 
first  got  together  by  spontaneous,  unexamined,  unconscious, 
uncertified  association — resting  upon  forgotten  particulars, 
blending  together  disparates  or  inconsistencies,  and  leaving 
in  his  mind  old  and  familiar  phrases,  and  oracular  proposi- 
tions, of  which  he  has  never  rendered  to  himself  account: 
there  is  no  man,  who,  if  he  be  destined  for  vigorous  and 
profitable  scientific  effort,  has  not  found  it  a  necessary 
branch  of  self-education,  to  break  up,  disentangle,  analyse, 
and  reconstruct,  these  ancient  mental  compounds — and 
who  has  not  been  driven  to  do  it  by  his  own  lame  and 
solitary  efforts,  since  the  giant  of  the  colloquial  Elenchus 
no  longer  stands  in  the  market-place  to  lend  him  help  and 
stimulus. 

To  hear  of  any  man,^  especially  of  so  illustrious  a 
Oondemna-  ^^'^^^t  being  condemned  to  death  on  such  accusa- 
tion of  tions  as  that  of  heresy  and  alleged  corruption 
one'of*the  ^^  youth — inspires  at  the  present  day  a  senti- 
misdeeds  of  ment  of  indignant  reprobation,  the  force  of 
intolerance.  ^hJch  I  have  no  desire  to  enfeeble.     The  fact 

Maok   bile   and  ecstatic  tempera-  posture,  quite  unmoved,  even  for 

ment.    T  do  not  know  how  to  re-  several   hours    continuously,    ab- 

conoile  this  with  a  passage  in  his  sorbed   in    meditation  upon   some 

Bhetorio  (ii.  17),  in  which  he  ranks  idea  which  had  seized  his  mind. 
Sokratds  among  the  sedate  persons         *  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  given,  in  an 

(axdlaifiov).    The  first  of  the    two  Appendix   to    his    fourth   volume 

assertions  seems  countenanced  by  (Append.  VII.  p.  626  aeq.),   an   in- 

the  anecdotes  respecting  Sokrates  teresting   and   instructive    review 

(in  Plato,  Symposion,  p.  175  6,  p.  of  the  recent  sentiments  expressed 

220  C),   that  he  stood  in  the  same  by  Hegel,  and  by  some  other  emi- 
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stands  eternally  recorded  as  one  among  the  thousand  mis- 
deeds of  intolerance,  religious  and  political.  But  since 
amidst  this  catalogue  each  item  has  its  own  peculiar 
character,  grave  or  light — we  are  bound  to  consider  at 
what  point  of  the  scale  the  condemnation  of  SokratSs  is  to 
be  placed,  and  what  inferences  it  justifies  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  Athenians.  Now  if  we  examine  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  we  shall  find  them  all  extenuating ; 
and  so  powerful  indeed,  as  to  reduce  such  inferences  to 
their  minimum,  consistent  with  the  general  class  to  which 
the  incident  belongs. 

First,  the  sentiment  now  prevalent  is  founded  upon  a 
conviction  that  such  matters  as  heresy  and  heret-  Extena- 
ical  teaching  of  youth  are  not  proper  for  judicial  J^^f^ance 
cognizance.    Even  in  the  modem  world,  such  a  —principle 
conviction  is  of  recent  date;  and  in  the  fifth  cen-  of  orthodox 
tury  B.C.  it  was  unknown.     Sokrates  himself  menu 
would  not  have  agreed  in  it;  and  all  Grecian  recognised 
governments,  oligarchical  and  democratical  alike,  Incident  ^  ^ 
recognised  the  opposite.     The  testimony  fur-  times, 
nished  by  Plato   is   on  this  point  decisive. .    When  we 
examine  the  two  positive  communities  which  he  constructs, 
in  the  treatises  'De  Republica*  and  *De  Legibus,*  we  find 
that  there  is  nothing  about  which  he  is  more  anxious,  than 
to  establish  an  unresisted  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  opinion, 
and  education.  A  dissenting  and  free-spoken  teacher,  such 
as  Sokrates  was  at  Athens,  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  pursue  his  vocation  for  a  week,  in  the  Platonic  Republic, 
Plato  would  not  indeed  condemn  him  to  death;  but  he 
would  put  him  to  silence,  and  in  case  of  need,  send  him 
away.     This  in  fact  is  the  consistent  deduction,  if  you 
assume  that  the  state  is  to  determine  what  is  orthodoxy, 
and  orthodox  teaching — and  to  repress  what  contradicts 
its  own  views.    Now  all  the  Grecian  states,  including 
Athens,  held  this  principle,  ^  of  interference  against  the 

sent  German  authors,  on  Sokratds  ftom  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
«nd  his  condemnation.  It  affords  Thirlwall  speaks  ahont  the  Sophists 
me  such  satisfaction  to  see  that  hoth  in  this  Appendix  and  else- 
he  has  hestowed  such  just  animad-  where.  My  opinion,  respecting  the 
versions  on  the  unmeasured  bit-  persons  so  called,  has  been  giren 
terness,  as  well  as  upon  the  unten-  at  length  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
able  views,  of  M.  Forohhammer*s  »  See  Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  8.  p. 
treatise  respecting  SokratAs.  8  D. 
I    dissent    however    altogether 
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diBsenting  teacher.  But  at  Athens,  though  the  principle 
was  recognised,  yet  the  application  of  it  was  counteracted 
by  resisting  forces  which  it  did  not  find  elsewhere;  by  the 
democratical  constitution  with  its  liberty  of  speech  and 
love  of  speech — by  the  more  active  spring  of  individual 
intellect — and  by  the  toleration,  gpreater  there  than  any- 
where else,  shown  to  each  man's  peculiarities  of  every  sort. 
In  any  other  government  of  Grreece,  as  well  as  in  the 
Platonic  Republic,  Sokrates  would  have  been  quickly 
arrested  in  his  career,  even  if  not  severely  punished;  in 
Athens,  he  was  allowed  to  talk  and  teach  publicly  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  then  condemned  when  an 
old  man.  Of  these  two  applications  of  the  same  mischievous 
principle,  assuredly  the  latter  is  at  once  the  more  moderate 
and  the  less  noxious. 

Secondly,  the  force  of  this  last  consideration,  as  an 
Number  of  extenuating  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  Athe- 
personal  nians,  is  much  increased,  when  we  reflect  upon 
made  bj  the  number  of  individual  enemies  whom  Sokrates 
Sokratfts.  made  to  himself  in  the  prosecutiou  of  his  cross- 
examining  process.  Here  were  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
including  men  personally  the  most  eminent  and  effective 
in  the  city,  prompted  by  special  antipathies,  over  and  above 
general  convictions,  to  call  into  action  the  dormant  state- 
principle  of  intolerance  against  an  obnoxious  teacher.  If, 
under  such  provocation,  he  was  allowed  to  reach  the  age 
of  seventy,  and  to  talk  publicly  for  so  many  years,  before 
any  real  Meletus  stood  forward — this  attests  conspicuously 
the  efficacy  of  the  restraining  dispositions  among  the  people, 
which  made  their  practical  habits  more  liberal  than  their 
professed  principles. 

Thirdlv,  whoever  has  read  the  account  of  the  trial  and 
Hii  con-  defence  of  Sokrates,  will  see  that  he  himself 
demnation  contributed  quite  as  much  to  the  result  as  all  the 
by^hfmsei?  three  accusers  united.  Not  only  he  omitted  to  do 
all  that  might  have  been  done  without  dishonour, 
to  ensure  acquittal — but  he  held  positive  language  very 
nearly  such  as  MelStus  himself  would  have  sought  to  put 
in  his  mouth.  He  did  this  deliberately ;  having  an  exalted 
opinion  both  of  himself  and  his  own  mission,  and  accounting 
tne  cup  of  hemlock,  at  his  age,  to  be  no  calamity.  It  was 
only  by  such  marked  and  offensive  self-exaltation  that  he 
brought  on  the  first  vote  of  the  Dikastery,  even  then  the 
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narrowest  majority,  by  which  he  was  found  guilty:  it  was 
only  by  a  still  more  aggravated  manifestation  of  the  same 
kind,  even  to  the  pitch  of  something  like  insult,  that  he 
brought  on  the  second  vote,  which  pronounced  the  capital 
sentence.  Now  it  would  be  uncandid  not  to  allow  for  the 
effect  of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  minds  of  the  Dikastery. 
They  were  not  at  all  disposed,  of  their  own  accord,  to  put 
in  force  the  recognised  principle  ofintolerance  against  him. 
But  when  they  found  that  the  man  who  stood  before  them 
charged  with  this  offence,  addressed  them  in  a  tone  such 
as  Dikasts  had  never  heard  before  and  could  hardly  hear 
with  calmness — they  could  not  but  feel  disposed  to  credit 
idl  the  worst  inferences  which  his  accusers  had  suggested, 
and  to  regard  Sokrates  as  a  dangerous  man  both  religiously 
and  politically,  against  whom  it  was  requisite  to  uphold 
the  majesty  of  the  court  and  constitution. 

In  appreciating  this  memorable  incident,  therefore, 
though  the  mischievous  principle  of  intolerance  cannot  be 
denied,  yet  all  the  circumstances  show  that  that  principle 
was  neither  irritable  nor  predominant  in  the  Atheman 
bosom;  that  even  a  large  body  of  collateral  antipathies 
did  not  readily  call  it  forth  against  any  individual;  that 
the  more  liberal  and  generous  dispositions,  which  deadened 
its  malignity,  were  of  steady  eflScacy,  not  easily  overborne ; 
and  that  the  condemnation  ought  to  count  as  one  of  the  least 
gloomy  items  in  an  essentially  gloomy  catalogue. 

Let  us  add,  that  as  Sokrates  himself  did  not  account 
his  own  condemnation  and  death,  at  his  age,  to  be  any 
misfortune,  but  rather  a  favourable  dispensation  of  the 
gods,  who  removed  him  just  in  time  to  escape  that  painful 
consciousness  of  intellectual  decline,  which  induced  JDemo- 
kritus  to  prepare  the  poison  for  himself — so  his  friend 
Xenophon  goes  a  step  further,  and  while  protesting  against 
the  verdict  of  guilty,  extols  the  manner  of  death  as  a  sub- 
ject of  triumph;  as  the  happiest,  most  honourable,  and 
most  gracious  way,  in  which  the  gods  could  set  the  seal 
upon  an  useful  and  exalted  life.  ^ 


>  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8.  3—  Sponte    Buk    letho   sese    obvius 

"Denique    Democritnm    postqnam  obtulit  ipse." 

matura  vetustas  (Lucretius,  iii.  1052.) 

Admonuit   memores   xnotng  Ian* 
gueiceze  mentic, 
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It  is  asserted  by  Diodorus,  and  repeated  with  ez- 
The  Athe-  agg^rations  by  other  later  authors,  that  after 
nians  did"  the  death  of  SokratSs  the  Athenians  bitterly 
not  repent  repented  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
treated  him,  and  that  they  even  went  so  far  as 
to  put  his  accusers  to  death  without  trial.  ^  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority  this  statement  is  made,  and  I  disbelieve 
it  altogether.  From  the  tone  of  Xenophon's  'Memorabilia,' 
there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  memory  of  So- 
kratSs  still  continued  to  be  unpopular  at  Athens  when 
that  collection  was  composed.  I^ato,  too,  lefb  Athens 
immediately  afber  the  death  of  his  master,  and  remained 
absent  for  some  time:  indirectly,  I  think,  this  affords  a 
presumption  that  no  such  reaction  took  place  in  Athenian 
sentiment  as  that  which  Diodorus  alleges;  and  the  same 
presumption  is  countenanced  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
orator  jQschinSs  speaks  of  the  condemnation,  half  a  century 
afterwards.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Athenian 
Dikasts,  who  doubtless  felt  themselves  justified,  and  more 
than  justified,  in  condemning  Sokrates  after  his  own  speech 
— retracted  that  sentiment  after  his  decease. 

'  Diodor.xiy.87,  withWesieliog^i  note  i  Diog.  Laert.  ii.iS }  Argument, 
ad  Iiokrat.  Or.  zi.  Baiirif, 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  AND  THE  TEN  THOUSAND 

GREEKS. 

In  my  sixty-sixth  chapter,  I  brought  down  the  History  of 
Grecian  affairs  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  Spartan 
War,  including  a  description  of  the  permanent  ©""pire. 
loss  of  imperial  power,  the  severe  temporary  oppression^ 
the  enfranchisement  and  renewed  democracy,  which  marked 
the  lot  of  defeated  Athens.  The  defeat  of  that  once-power- 
ful city,  accomplished  by  the  Spartan  confederacy — with 
large  pecuniary  aid  from  the  young  Persian  prince  Cyrus, 
satrap  of  most  of  the  Ionian  seaboard — left  Sparta  mistress 
for  the  time  of  the  Grecian  world.  Lysander,  her  victorious 
admiral,  employed  his  vast  temporary  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up,  in  most  of  the  cities,  Dekarchies  or 
ruling  Councils  of  Ten,  composed  of  his  own  partisans; 
with  a  Lacedaemonian  Harmost  and  garrison  to  enforce 
their  oligarchical  rule.  Before  I  proceed  however  to 
recount,  as  well  as  it  can  be  made  out,  the  unexpected 
calamities  thus  brought  upon  the  Grecian  world,  with 
their  eventual  consequences — it  will  be  convenient  to  in- 
troduce here  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
with  their  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  Empire  and 
their  still  more  celebrated  Retreat.  This  incident,  lying 
apart  from  the  main  stream  of  Grecian  affairs,  would  form 
an  item,  strictly  speaking,  in  Persian  history  rather  than 
in  Grecian.  But  its  effects  on  the  Greek  mind,  and  upon 
the  future  course  of  Grecian  affairs,  were  numerous  and 
important;  while  as  an  illustration  of  Hellenic  character 
and  competence,  measured  against  that  of  the  contempor- 
ary Asiatics,  it  stands  pre-eminent  and  full  of  instruction. 
This  march  from  Sardis  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon,  conducted  by  Cyrus  the  younffer  and  bo.  401. 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  on  JI^'^Ten' 
the  Persian  throne  in  the  room  of  his  elder  Thousand 
brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon — was  commenced  Greeks. 


Mluc  It  was  about 
in  iStit  aiandk  of  September  or  Oe- 
•has  ikn  battle  of  Kanaza  was 
SQix^iiiL  IB.  wikse&»  aiiQajck  1 
kzsBself  k»6  hss  JiSt^  Ihej-  were  tk^a  obliged  to  commeiice 
wbisdL  occopied  aboaofc  one  Tear,  and  nhiiiiately 
tbe  Bcspbonzs  oflnace  toBjiantiiimy 
or  XoTenLber.  4*>4  ax. 
deatk  of  kizur  Dtaos  Xadiixs.  £itber  both  of 
Arcaxoxes  and  (Nrus^  oocurred  about  the 
begixminir  of  44^4  sx^  a  short  time  after  the 
OLtire  rufzL  of  the  force  of  Athens  at  .£000- 
potamL  His  rogai  of  19  jears.  with  that  of  his 
"^^^^^  ucha-  Artaxerses  Longimanns  which  lasted 

nearlr  -(•>  Tears,  fill  op  almost  all  the  interral  firom  the 
death  of  Xerxes  in  465  blc  The  close  of  the  reigns  both 
of  Xerxes  and  of  his  son  Artaxerxes  had  indeed  been 
marked  by  those  pbjenomena  of  conspiracr.  assassination, 
firatrieide,  and  familT  tragedr.  so  common  in  the  trans- 
mission of  an  Oriental  sceptre.  Xerxes  was  assassinated  by 
the  chief  o£cer  of  the  place  named  Artabanns, — who  had 
received  firom  him  at  a  banquet  the  order  to  execute  his 
eldest  son  Darius,  but  bad  not  fulfilled  it.  Artabanus, 
laying  the  blame  of  the  assassination  upon  Darius,  prevailed 
upon  Artaxerxes  to  avenge  it  by  slaying  the  latter;  he 
then  attempted  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  himself^  but  failed, 
and  was  himself  killed,  after  carrying  on  the  government 
a  few  months.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  after  reigning 
about  forty  years,  left  the  sceptre  to  his  son  Xerxes  the 
second,  who  was  slain  after  a  few  months  by  his  brother 
Sogdianus ;  who  again  was  put  to  death  after  seven  months, 
by  a  third  brother  Darius  Nothus  mentioned  above.  ^ 

The  wars  between  the  Persian  Empire  and  Athens  as 
the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  (477—449  b.c),  have 
been  already  related  in  one  of  my  earlier  volumes.  But 
the  internal  history  of  the  Persian  Empire  during  these 
reigns  is  scarcely  at  all  known  to  us ;  except  a  formidable 
revolt  of  the  satrap  Megabyzus  obscurely  noticed  in  the 

>  See  Diodor.  xi.  69 ;   xii.  64-71 ;  For    tbe    chronology     of   these 

Ktesias,  Persica,  e.  29-45 ;  Aristotel.  Persian    kings ,     see     a    valuable 

Polit*  T.  14,  8.    This  last  passage  Appendix   in   Mr.  Fynes  Glinton^s 

of  Ariitotle  is  not  very  clear.  Oom-  Fasti  Hellenici,  App.  18.  vol.  ii« 

jNU«  Juatin,  ac  l.  p.  313-316. 
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Fragments  of  Ktesias.^  About  414  b.o.  the  Egyptians 
revolted.  Their  native  prince  Amyrtseus  main-  Darius 
tained  his  independence — though  probably  in  Nothug. 
a  part  only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  that  country.  2  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  native  Egyptian  dynasty  for  the  space  of 
sixty  years.  A  revolt  of  the  Medes,  which  took  place  in 
408  B.C.,  was  put  down  by  Darius,  and  subsequently,  alike 
revolt  of  the  Kadusians.3 

The  peace  concluded  in  449  b.c,  between  Athens  and 
the  Persian  Empire,  continued  without  open  violation,  ' 
until  the  ruinous  catastrophe  which  befel  the  former  near 
Syracuse,  in  413  b.o.  Yet  there  had  been  various  commu- 
nications and  envoys  from  Sparta  to  the  Persian  court, 
endeavouring  to  procure  aid  from  the  Great  King  during 
the  early  years  of  the  war :  communications  so  confused 
and  contradictory,  that  Artaxerxes  (in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Spartans,  in  425  B.C.,  and  carried  by  his  envoy  Ar- 
taphemes  who  was  captured  by  the  Athenians)  complained 
of  being  unable  to  understand  what  they  meant — no  two 
Spartans  telling  the  same  story.*  It  appears  that  Pis- 
suthnes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  revolted  from  the  Persian  king, 
shortly  after  this  period,  and  that  Tissaphemes  was  sent 
by  the  Great  King  to  suppress  this  revolt ;  in  which  having 
succeeded,  by  bribing  the  Grecian  commander  of  the 
satrap's  mercenary  troops,he  was  rewarded  bythepossession 
of  the  satrapy.  5  We  find  Tissaphernes  satrap  in  the  year 
413  B.C.,  commencing  operations,  jointly  with  the  Spartans, 
for  detaching  the  Asiatic  allies  from  Athens,  after  her 
reverses  in  Sicily ;  and  employing  the  Spartans  successfully 
against  Amorges,  the  revolted  son  of  Pissuthnes,  who  oc- 
cupied the  strong  maritime  town  of  Iasus.<^ 

'  Ktesiaa,  Persica,  0.  88-40.  20-56  (Cologne,  1830). 

*  See  the  Appendix  ofMr.  Fynes  '  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  2,  19;   li.  1,  18. 

Clinton    (mentioned    in    the   pre-  *  Thucyd.    iv.    BO.      noXX(I>v   yip 

ceding  note),  p.  817.  iXQ6vTU>y     np8o[)eu>v     o65iva     xaAxa 

There  were  some  Egyptian  troops  Xiyetv. 

in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  This  incompetence,  or  duplicity, 

battle    of  Kunaxa:    on  the    other  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  envoys, 

hand,   there  were  other  Egyptians  helps  to  explain  the  facility  with 

in   a  state    of  pronounced   revolt,  which   Alkibiadds   duped   them  at 

Compare    two    passages  of  Xeno-  Athens   (Thuc.  v.  46).     See  above, 

phones  Anabasis,  i.  8,  9;    ii.  6,  13;  in  this  History,  ch.  Iv. 

Diodor.    xiii.  46;    and    the  Disser-  '  Ktesias,  Fersic.  c.  62. 

tation  of  F.  Ley,  Fata  et  Conditio  •  Thucyd.  viii.  28.     See  oh.  Izi. 

^gypti  sub  Imperio  Persarum,   p.  of  this  History. 

VOL.  VIU.  3. 
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The  increased  vigour  of  Persian  operations  against 
Athens,  after  Cyrus  the  younger  son  of  Darius 
ycmSgcr  \n  Nothus  Came  down  to  the  Ionic  coast  in  407  b.c, 
lonia-hig  jjag  been  recounted  in  my  sixty-fourth  chapter ; 
opwations  together  with  the  complete  prostration  of  Athe- 
against  uian  powor,  accomplished  during  the  ensuing 
three  years.  Residing  at  Sardis  and  placed  in 
active  cooperation  with  Greeks,  this  ambitious  and  ener- 
getic young  prince  soon  became  penetrated  with  their 
superior  military  and  political  efficiency,  as  compared  with 
the  native  Asiatics.  For  the  abilities  and  character  of 
Lysander,  the  Peloponnesian  admiral,  he  contracted  so 
much  admiration,  that,  when  summoned  to  court  during 
the  last  illness  of  his  father  Darius  in  405  b.c,  he  even 
confided  to  that  officer  the  whole  of  his  tribute  and  trea- 
sure, to  be  administered  in  furtherance  of  the  war;  *  which 
during  his  absence  was  brought  to  a  victorious  close. 

Cyrus,  bom  after  the  accession  of  his  father  to  the 
Youth  and  throne,  was  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age 
education  when  first  sent  down  to  Sardis  (in  407  b.c.)  as 
of  Cyrus.  gatrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Kappadokia,  and 
as  commander  of  that  Persian  military  division  which 
mustered  at  the  plain  of  Kastolus;  a  command  not  in- 
cluding the  Ionic  Greeks  on  the  seaboard,  who  were  under 
the  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes.2  We  cannot  place  much 
confidence  in  the  account  which  Xenophon  gives  of  his 
education;  that  he  had  been  brought  up  with  his  brother 
and  many  noble  Persian  youths  in  the  royal  palace — under 
the  strictest  discipline  and  restraint,  enforcing  modest 
habits,  with  the  reciprocal  duties  of  obedience  and  com- 
mand, upon  all  of  them,  and  upon  him  with  peculiar  suc- 
cess. 3  It  is  contradicted  by  all  the  realities  which  we 
read  about  the  Persian  court,  and  is  a  patch  of  Grecian 
rather  than  of  Oriental  sentiment,  better  suited  to  the 
romance  of  the  Cyropsedia  than  to  the  Anabasis.  But  in 
the  Persian  accomplishments  of  horsemanship,  mastery  of 
the  bow  and  of  the  javelin,  bravery  in  the  field,  daring  as 
well  as  endurance  in  hunting  wild  beasts,  and  power  of 
drinking  much  wine  without  being  intoxicated — Cyrus 
stood  pre-eminent:  and  especially  so  when  compared  with 

>  Xen.Hellen.  ii.  1,  14.    Compaie     Hellen.  i.  4,  3. 
Xen.  CEconom.  iv.  20.  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  3-6.    Compare 

«  Xen.  Anab.  J.  1,  2 ;  i.  9,  7  •,  Xen.     Cyropadia,  i.  2,  4-6;  viii.  1,  16,  &o. 
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his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes,  who  was  at  least  unwarlike, 
if  not  lazy  and  timid,  i  And  although  the  peculiar  virtue 
of  the  Hellenic  citizen — competence  for  alternate  command 
and  obedience — formed  no  part  of  the  character  of  Cyrus, 
yet  it  appears  that  Hellenic  affairs  and  ideas  became  early 
impressed  upon  his  mind :  insomuch  that  on  first  coming 
down  to  Sardis  as  satrap,  he  brought  down  with  him  strong 
interest  for  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  and  strenuous  anti- 
pathy to  that  ancient  enemy  by  whom  the  Persian  arms 
had  been  so  signally  humbled  and  repressed.  How  zealously 
he  cooperated  with  Lysander  and  the  Peloponnesians  in 
putting  down  Athens,  has  been  shown  in  my  preceding 
chapters.  2 

An  energetic  and  ambitious  youth  like  Cyrus,  having 
once  learnt  from  personal  experience  to  appre-  His  esteem 
elate  the  Greeks,  was  not  slow  in  divining  ^'  *i®_hi 
the  value  of  such  auxiliaries  as  instruments  hopes  of 
of  power  to  himself.  To  cooperate  effectively  *^«  crown, 
in  the  war,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  act  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  Grecian  ideas,  and  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
the  Ionic  Greeks;  so  that  he  became  to  combine  the  im- 
perious and  unsparing  despotism  of  a  Persian  prince,  with 
something  of  the  regularity  and  system  belonging  to  a 
Grecian  administrator.  Though  younger  than  Artaxerxes, 
he  seems  to  have  calculated  from  the  first  upon  succeeding 
to  the  Persian  crown  at  the  death  of  his  father.  So  un- 
determined was  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Persian  royal 
family,  and  so  constant  the  dispute  and  fratricide  on  each 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  that  sucn  ambitious  schemes  would 
appear  feasible  to  a  young  man  of  much  less  ardour  than 
Cyrus.  Moreover  he  was  the  favourite  son  of  Queen 
Parysatis,3  who  greatly  preferred  him  to  his  elder  brother 
Artaxerxes.  He  was  bom  after  the  accession  of  Darius  to 
the  throne,  while  Artaxerxes  had  been  bom  prior  to  that 
event.  And  as  this  latter  consideration  had  been  em- 
ployed seventy  years  earlier  by  Queen  Atossa*  in  deter- 
mining her  husband  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  to  declare 
(even  during  his  lifetime)  her  son  Xerxes  as  his  intended 

>  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  2-6;  Xen.     Artaxerxes  and  Gyrus  died  yonng« 
Anab.  ut  sup.  Ktesias  asserts  that  he  heard  this 

^  See  vol.  Tii.  ch.  Ixiv.  p.  877.  statement   from  Parysatis    herself 

>  Darius  had  had  thirteen  child-     (Ktesias,  Fersica,  c.  49). 
ren  by  Farysatis ;    but  all   except        *  Herodot.  n\\.  4, 
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successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  elder  son  by  a  different 
wife  aifd  born  before  Darius's  accession — so  Cyrus  perhaps 
anticipated  the  like  effective  preference  to  himself  from 
the  solicitations  of  Parysatis.  Probably  his  hopes  were 
farther  inflamed  by  the  fact  that  he  bore  the  name  of  the 
great  founder  of  the  monarchy;  whose  memory  every  Persian 
reverenced.  How  completely  he  reckoned  on  becoming 
king,  is  shown  by  a  cruel  act  performed  about  the  early 
part  of  405  b.c.  It  was  required  as  a  part  of  Persian 
etiquette  that  every  man  who  came  into  the  presence  of 
the  king  should  immerse  his  hands  in  certain  pockets  or 
large  sleeves,  which  rendered  them  for  the  moment  inappli- 
cable to  active  use:  but  such  deference  was  shown  to  no 
one  except  the  king.  Two  first  cousins  of  Cyrus — sons  of 
Hieramenes  (seemingly  one  of  the  satraps  or  high  Persian 
dignitaries  in  Asia  Minor)  by  a  sister  of  Darius — appeared 
in  his  presence  without  thus  concealing  their  hands  :i  upon 
which  Cyrus  ordered  them  both  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
father  and  mother  preferred  bitter  complaints  of  this  atro- 
city to  Darius ;  who  was  induced  to  send  for  Cyrus  to  visit 
him  in  Media,  on  the  ground,  not  at  all  fictitious,  that  his 
own  health  was  rapidly  declining. 

If  Cyrus  expected  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  it  was  im- 
portant  that  he  should  be  on  the  spot  when  his 
Darius  father  died.  He  accordingly  went  up  from  Sardis 

Nothus—  to  Media,  along  with  his  bodyguard  of  300  Greeks 
of*Arta-°^  under  the  Arcadian  Xenias;  who  were  so  highly 
xerxes  remunerated  for  this  distant  march,  that  the  rate 

nemon.      ^£  ^^^  ^^^  -^^^^  Celebrated.  ^  He  also  took  with 

him  Tissaphernes  as  an  ostensible  friend;  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  real  enmity  between  them.  Not  long 
after  his  arrival,  Darius  died;  but  without  complying  with 
the  request  of  Parysatis  that  he  should  declare  in  favour 
of  Cyrus  as  his  successor.  Accordingly  Artaxerxes,  being 
proclaimed  king,  went  to  Pasargadae,  the  religious  capital 
of  the  Persians,  to  perform  the  customary  solemnities. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  8,  9;  Thucyd.  Xenophon,    or  the  copyist,   makes 

viii.  58.                                                     -  the    mistake     of    calling    Xerxes 

Compare  Xen.  Cyropeed.  viii. 3,  10;  (instead   of  Artaxerxes)   father    of 

and  liucian,    Navigium  sen  Vota,  Darius.    Some  of  the  editors,  with- 

c.  30.  vol.iii.  p.267,  ed.Hemsterhuys  out  any  authority  from  MSS.,  wish 

with  Du  SouPs  note.  to  alter   the    text   from  Sip^ou  to 

It  is    remarkable   that,    in   this  'ApTa^ep^ou. 

passage    of  the  Hellenica,    either  '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  12. 
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Thus  disappointed,  Cyrus  was  farther  accused  by  Tissa- 
phemes  of  conspiring  the  death  of  his  brother ;  who  caused 
him  to  be  seized,  and  was  even  on  the  point  of  putting  him 
to  death,  when  the  all-powerful  intercession  of  Parysatis 
saved  his  life.  *  He  was  sent  down  to  his  former  satrapy 
at  Sardis,  whither  he  returned  with  insupportable  feelings 
of  anger  and  wounded  pride,  and  with  a  determined  re- 
solution to  leave  nothing  untried  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
throning his  brother.  This  statement,  given  to  us  by  Xe- 
nophon,  represents  doubtless  the  story  of  Cyrus  and  his 
friends,  current  among  the  Cyreian  army.  But  if  we  look 
at  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  we  shall  be  led  to  suspect 
that  the  charge  of  Tissaphemes  may  well  have  been  true,, 
and  the  conspiracy  of  the  disappointed  Cyrus  against  his 
brother,  a  reality  instead  of  a  fiction.  2 

The  moment  when  Cyrus  returned  to  Sardis  was  highly 
favourable  to  his  plans  and  preparations.  The  Secret  pre> 
long  war  had  just  oeen  concluded  by  the  capture  pJ'***°°* 
of  Athens  and  the  extinction  of  her  power.  Many  attacSng^'^ 
Greeks,  after  having  acquired  military  tastes  i»iB  brother, 
and  habits,  were  now  thrown  out  of  employment:  many 
others  were  driven  into  exile,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Lysandrian  Dekarchies  throughout  all  the  cities  at  once. 
Hence  competent  recruits,  for  a  well-paid  service  like  that 
of  Cyrus,  were  now  unusually  abundant.  Having  already^ 
a  certain  number  of  Greek  mercenaries,  distributed 
throughout  the  various  garrisons  in  his  satrapy,  he  directed 
the  officers  in  command  to  strengthen  their  garrisons  by  as 
many  additional  Peloponnesian  soldiers  as  they  could 
obtain.  His  pretext  was, — first,  defence  against  Tissa- 
phemes, with  whom,  since  the  denunciation  by  the  latter, 
he  was  at  open  war, — next,  protection  of  the  Ionic  cities 
on  the  seaboard,  who  had  been  hitherto  comprised  under 
the  government  of  Tissaphemes,  but  had  now  revolted  of 
their  own  accord,  since  the  enmity  of  Cyrus  against  him 
had  been  declared.  Miletus  alone  had  been  prevented  from 
executing  this  resolution;  for  Tissaphemes,  reinforcing  his- 
garrison  in  that  place,  had  adopted  violent  measures  of  re- 
pression, killing  or  banishing  several  of  the  leading  men. 
Cyrus,  receiving  these  exiled  Milesians  with  every  demon- 
stration of  sympathy,  immediately  got  together  both  an 

»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  4.  *  So  it  is  presented   by  Justin,  v.  11. 
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army  and  a  fleet,  under  the  Egyptian  Tamos,  *  to  besiege 
Miletus  by  land  and  sea.  He  at  tne  same  time  transmitted 
to  court  the  regular  tribute  due  from  these  maritime  cities, 
and  attempted, through  the  interest  of  his  mother Panrsatis, 
to  procure  that  they  should  be  transferred  fromTissapnernSs 
to  himself.  Hence  the  Great  King  was  deluded  into  a  be- 
lief that  the  new  levies  of  Cyrus  were  only  intended  for 
private  war  between  him  and  Tissaphemes ;  an  event  not 
uncommon  between  two  neighbouring  satraps.  Nor  was 
it  displeasing  to  the  court  that  a  suspected  prince  should 
be  thus  occupied  at  a  distance.^ 

Besides  the  army  thus  collected  round  Miletus,  Cyrus 
Kiearohug  found  means  to  keep  other  troops  within  his 
and  other  QSkU,  though  at  a  distance  and  unsuspected.  A 
th'e  service  Lacedaemonian  officer  named  Klearchus,  of  con- 
of  Cyrus.  siderable  military  ability  and  experience,  pre- 
sented himself  as  an  exile  at  Sardis.  He  appears  to  have 
been  banished  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  amidst  contradictory 
statements)  for  gross  abuse  of  authority,  and  extreme  ty- 
ranny, as  Lacedaemonian  harmost  at  Byzantium,  and  even 
for  having  tried  to  maintain  himself  in  that  place  after  the 
Ephors  had  formally  dismissed  him.  The  known  efficiency, 
and  restless  warlike  appetite  of  Klearchus,  3  procured  for 
him  the  confidence  of  Cyrus,  who  gave  him  the  large  sum 
of  10,000  Darics(about  7600/.), which  he  employed  inlevying 
an  army  of  mercenary  Greeks  for  the  defence  of  the 
Grecian  cities  in  the  Chersonese  against  the  Thracian  tribes 
in  their  neighbourhood:  thus  maintaining  the  troops  until 
they  were  required  by  Cyrus.  Again,  Aristippus  and 
Menon, — Thessalians  of  the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadae 
at  Larissa,  who  had  maintained  their  tie  of  personal  hos- 
pitality with  the  Persian  royal  family  ever  since  the  time 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i,  1,  6;  i.  4,  3.  that  the  tyranny  which  he  mentions 

*  Xon.  Anab.  i.  1,  7,  8.  (uvxt  was  committed  by  Klearchus  as 
■oOSiv  t^xOk'CO  (the  king)  auTU>v  icoXe-  Harmost  of  Byzantium.  We  know 
|xo6vTUJv.  that    there    was    a  Lacedcemonian 

*  Xen.  Anab.  1.1,  9;  11.  6,  8.  The  Harmost  in  that  town,  named  as 
statements  here  contained  do  not  soon  as  the  town  was  taken,  by 
agree  with  Diodor.  xiv.  12;  while  Lysander  after  the  battle  ofiEgos- 
both  of  them  differ  from  Isokratds  potami  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2) 
(Orat.  viii.  De  Pace,  s.  121;  Or.  xii.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  405b.o. 
Panath.  s.  Ill)  and  Plutarch,  Arta-  We  know  farther,  from  the  Ana- 
zences,  c.  6.  basis,  that  Kleander  was  Harmost 

I  follow  partially  the  narrative     there  in  400  b.o.    Klearchus   may 
•Of  Diodorusi  so  far  as  to  suppose     hare  been  Harmost  there  in  404 b.o. 
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of  Xerxes,  and  were  now  in  connection  with  Cyrus  * — re- 
ceived from  him  funds  to  maintain  a  force  of  2000  mercen- 
aries for  their  political  purposes  in  Thessaly,  subject  to 
his  call  whenever  he  should  require  them.  Other  Greeks, 
too,  who  had  probably  contracted  similar  ties  of  hospitality 
with  Cyrus  by  service  during  the  late  war — Proxenus,  a 
Bceotian;  Agias  and  Sophsenetus,  Arcadians;  SokratSs,  an 
Achaean,  &c., — were  empowered  by  him  to  collect  mercenary 
soldiers.  His  pretended  objects  were,  partlv  the  siege  of 
Miletus;  partly  an  ostensible  expedition  against  thel^isi- 
dians, — warlike  and  predatory  mountaineers  who  did  much 
mischief  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  south-east  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Besides  these  unavowed  Grecian  levies,  Cyrus  sent 
envoys  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  invoke  their  striot  ad- 
aid,  in  requital  for  the  strenuous  manner  in  which  ministra- 
he  had  seconded  their  operations  against  Athens,  pro^dent* 
— and  received  a  favourable  answer.   He  farther  behaviour, 
got  together  a  considerable  native  force,  taking  ^^  Cyrtt*- 

treat  pains  to  conciliate  friends  as  well  as  to  inspire  con- 
dence.  ''He  was  straightforward  and  just,  like  a  candidate 
for  command" — to  use  the  expression  of  Herodotus  respect- 
ing the  Median  Deiokes;^  maintaining  order  and  security 
throughout  his  satrapy,  and  punishing  evil-doers  in  great 
numbers,  with  the  utmost  extremity  of  rigour;  of  which 
the  public  roads  exhibited  abundant  living  testimony,  in 
the  persons  of  mutilated  men,  deprived  of  their  hands,  feet, 
or  eyesight.  3    But  he  was  also  exact  in  requiting  faithM 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,   10;    Herodot.  approaching    near   to   Persepolis, 

vii.  6;    ix.  1;    Plato,  Menon,  c.  1.  "quum    miserabile    agmen,     inter 

p.  70;  c.  11.  p.  78  0.  pauca  fortans  exempla  memoran- 

>  Herodot.  i.  96.    *0  Si  (Deiokds)  dum,  regi  occurrit.    Oaptivi  erant 

ola   fjLvsibfjieyoc    apxTjV)    l96c    xt  Greeci  ad  quatuor  millia ferd,  qnos 

xai  Slxaioc  ^v.  Persse    vario    suppliciomm    modo 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1, 1;  Diodor.  affecerunt.     Alios  pedibus,    quos- 

xiv.  19.  dam  manibas   aaribusque,   ampn- 

*  Xen.  Anab.   i.  9,  8.     IIoXXdiiti<  tatis,    inustisque  barbaramm  lite- 

8'  ISftlv  ^v  dvot  xac  aTtif)0|xivac  68o6c,  rarum  notis,    in   longum  sui  ladi- 

xai  ico8u>v  xal  x^^P^v  xal  6^9aX|xu)y  briamreseryayerant,''&c.  Compare 

oTepou|xivOu<  dlv6pu>icou«.  Diodorus,    xyii.  09;   and   the  pro- 

For  other  samples  of  mutilation  digious  tales  of  cruelty  recounted 

inflicted  by  Persians,   not  merely  in  Herodot.  ix.  112;  Ktesias,  Persic, 

on  malefactors,  but  on  prisoners  c.  64;    Plutarch,   Artazerx.   c.  14, 

by  wholesale,  see  Quintns  Gnrtius,  16,  17. 
V.  6,  6.    Alexander  the  Great  was        It  is  not   unworthy   of  remark. 
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service,  both  civil  and  military.  He  not  only  made  various 
expeditions  against  the  hostile  Mysians  and  Pisidians,  but 
was  forward  in  exposing  his  own  person,  and  munificent, 
rewarding  the  zeal  of  aU  soldiers  who  distinguished  them- 
selves. He  attached  men  to  his  person  both  by  a  winning 
demeanour  and  by  seasonable  gifts.  As  it  was  the  uniform 
custom  (and  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East)  for  every  one 
who  approached  Cyrus  to  come  with  a  present  in  his  hand,  ^ 
so  he  usually  gave  away  again  these  presents  as  marks  of 
distinction  to  others.  Hence  he  not  only  acquired  the 
attachment  of  all  in  his  own  service,  but  also  of  those 
Persians  whom  Artaxerxes  sent  down  on  various  pretences 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  his  motions.  Of  these  emis- 
saries from  Susa,  some  were  even  sent  to  obstruct  and 
enfeeble  him.  It  was  under  such  orders  that  a  Persian 
named  Orontes,  governor  of  Sardis,  acted,  in  levying  open 
war  against  Cyrus;  who  twice  subdued  him,  and  twice 
pardoned  him,  on  solemn  assurance  of  fidelity  for  the 
future.  2  In  all  agreements,  even  with  avowed  enemies, 
Cyrus  kept  faith  exactly;  so  that  his  word  was  trusted  by 
every  one. 

Of  such  virtues  (rare  in  an  Oriental  ruler,  either 
B  0  401  ancient  or  modern) — and  of  such  secret  pre- 
CyruB  col-  P^rations — Cyrus  sought  to  reap  the  fruits  at 
lect  his  the  beginning  of  401  b.c.  Xenias,  his  general 
Sardis?*  *^  home,  brought  together  all  the  garrisons, 
leaving  a  bare  sufficiency  for  defence  of  the 

that  while  there  was  nothing  in  in  that  day  at  Athens.  Yet  an 
which  the  Persian  rulers  displayed  Athenian  puhlio  could  not  have 
greater  invention  than  in  exag-  borne  the  sight  of  a  citizen  publicly 
gerating  bodily  suffering  upon  a  hanged  or  beheaded  in  the  market- 
malefactor  oran  enemy,— at  Athens,  place.  Much  less  could  they  have 
whenever  any  man  was  put  to  death  borne  the  sight  of  the  prolonged 
by  public  sentence,  the  execution  tortures  inflicted  on  Damiens  at 
took  place  within  the  prison  by  Paris  in  1767  (a  fair  parallel  to  the 
administering  a  cup  of  hemlock,  Persian  oxd<peuoic  described  in  Flu- 
without  even  public  exposure.  It  tarch,  Artazerz.  c.  16),  in  the  pre- 
was  the  minimum  of  pain,  as  well  sence  of  an  immense  crowd  of 
as  the  minimum  of  indignity;  as  spectators,  when  every  window 
any  one  may  see  who  reads  the  commanding  a  view  of  the  Place 
account  of  the  death  of  Sokratds,  de  Grdve  was  let  at  a  high  price, 
given  by  Plato  at  the  end  of  the  and  filled  by  the  best  company 
Phffidon.  in  Paris. 

It  is  certain,  that,  on  the  whole,  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  13. 

the  public  sentiment  in  England  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  6. 
if  more  humane  now  than  it  was 
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towns.  Klearchus,  Menon,  and  the  other  Greek  generals 
were  recalled,  and  the  siege  of  Miletus  was  relinquished ; 
so  that  there  was  concentrated  at  Sardis  abody  of  7700 
Grecian  hoplites,  with  500  light-armed,  i  Others  afterwards 
joined  on  the  march,  and  there  was,  besides,  a  native  army 
of  about  100,000  men.  With  such  means  Cyrus  set  forth 
(March  or  April  401  b.c.)  from  Sardis.  His  real  purpose 
was  kept  secret:  his  ostensible  purpose,  as  proclaimed  and 
understood  by  every  one  except  nimself  and  Klearchus, 
was  to  conquer  and  root  out  the  Pisidian  mountaineers. 
A  joint  Lacedasmonian  and  Persian  fleet,  under  the  Lace- 
daemonian admiral  Samius,  at  the  same  time  coasted  round 
the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  lend  cooperation 
from  the  sea-side. 2  This  Lacedaemonian  cooperation 
passed  for  a  private  levy  effected  by  Cyrus  himself;  for 
the  ephors  would  not  formally  avow  hostility  against  the 
Great  King.  3 

The  body  of  Greeks,  immortalised  under  the  name  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  who  were  thus  preparing  to 
plunge  into  so  many  unexpected  perils — though   Thousand 
embarking  on  a  foreign  mercenary  service,  were  S*®.®^®"" 
by  no  means  outcasts,  or  even  men  of  extreme   po^sition 
poverty.    They  were  for  the  most  part  persons  andcircum- 
of  established  position,  and  not  a  few  even  opu-  ***'*°®*' 
lent.    Half  of  them  were  Arcadians  or  Achaeans. 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  Cyrus  for  honourable  and 
munificent  dealing,  that  many  young  men  of  good  family 
had  run  away  from  their  fathers  and  mothers;  others  of 
mature  age  had  been  tempted  to  leave  their  wives  and 
children;  and  there  were  even  some  who  had  embarked 
their  own  money  in  advance  of  outfit  for  other  poorer  men, 
as  well  as  for  themselves.  ^  All  calculated  on  a  yearns 
campaign  in  Pisidia;  which  might  perhaps  be  hard,  but 
would  certainly  be  lucrative,  and  would  enable  them  to 
return    with   a   well-furnished    purse.      So    the    Greek 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  2-3.  ypr^fxata,  xal   tootcdv  iTSpov    dico5e- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  1,  fipaxdxs?   T:*Tipa«  xol  jjLiQTipac,  ol   ti 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  21,  xol  tix^a  xoTaXiicovTSc,  (be  xTf,(xaTa 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  4,  8,  Tu>v  yoP  auToTc  XT7]ffa|jLSvov  rjEovxe?  ndXiv, 
OTpatioJTWv  ol  icXei9T0t  ^aav  O'i  dxouo^xec  xal  rooc  dXXouc  too?  icopd 
oirdvsi  plou  ixitsicXtoxoxec  iicl  xaoxTjv  Kupou  itoXXd  xal  ayoQi  Kpaxxeiv. 
x/)v  (xiffQo'fopd/,  dXXa  xiqv  K6pou  Toiooxoi  oov  fivxe?,  4ir69oyv  eU  xt)v 
dpsxfjv  dxooovxsc,  ol  fisv  xal  av5pa^  'EXXdS 7  swCsaOai.  Compare  v.  10, 10. 
ccYovxec,    ol    6t   xal    icpojavrjXtuxdxtc 
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commanders  at  Sardis  all  confidently  assured  them; 
extollingi  with  the  emphasis  and  eloquence  suitable  to 
recruiting  officers,  both  the  liberality  of  Cyrus*  and  the 
abundant  promise  for  all  men  of  enterprise. 

Among  others,  the  Boeotian  Proxenus  wrote  to  his 
friend  Xenophon,  at  Athens,  pressing  him 
enop  on.  g^j.Qjjg]y  ^^  come  to  Sardis,  and  offering  to  pre- 
sent him  to  Cyrus,  whom  he  (Proxenus)  "considered  as  a 
better  friend  to  him  than  his  own  country:" 2  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  such  foreign  mercenary 
service  overlaid  Grecian  patriotism,  which  we  shall  recog- 
nise more  and  more  as  we  advance  forward.  This  able 
and  accomplished  Athenian — entitled  to  respectful  grati- 
tude, not  indeed  from  Athens  his  country,  but  from  the 
Cyreian  army  and  the  intellectual  world  generally — was 
one  of  the  class  of  Knights,  or  Horsemen,  and  is  said  to 
have  served  in  that  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Delium.^  Of 
his  previous  life  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  an  attached  friend  and  diligent  hearer  ofSokrates;  the 
memorials  of  whose  conversation  we  chiefly  derive  from 
his  pen,  as  we  also  derive  the  narrative  of  the  Cyreian 
march.  In  my  last  preceding  chapter  on  Sokrates,  I  have 
made  ample  use  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon;  and  I 
am  now  about  to  draw  from  his  Anabasis  (a  model  of  per- 
spicuous and  interesting  narrative)  the  account  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Cyreian  army,  which  we  are  fortunate  in 
knowing  from  so  authentic  a  source. 

On  receiving  the  invitation  from  Proxenus,  Xenophon 
How  Xeno-  felt  much  inclined  to  comply.    To  a  member  of 

?o*1oin\ho  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ®^  Knights,  which  three  years  before 
Cyreian  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
army.  Thirty  (how  far  he  was  personally  concerned, 

>  Compare     similar     praises     of  wounded     and    thrown    from    his 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  order  to  horse,  on  his  shoulders,  »nd  thus 

attract     Greek    mercenaries     from  sayed  his  life,— seems  too  donht- 

Sicily  to  Egypt  (Theocrit.  ziv.  60-  ful  to  enter  into  the  narratiye. 

69).  Among  the  proofs  that  Xenophon 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1, 4.  *Tnt9)rvsiTo  was  among  the  Horsemen  or^InictU 

Si  a6T(j>  (Proxenus    to  Xenophon)  of  Athens,   we   may  remark,  not 

el   IXOot,    tplXov    K6p<p   noii^aeiv*    &v  only  his  own  strong  interest,  and 

a&T6c  i^v]  xpeltTtu  iauxqi  vofxlt^eiv  t^«  great   skill,   in   horsemanship,    in 

icaxplSoc.  the  cavalry  service  and  the  duties 

"  Strabo,    ix.   p.  403.     The  story  of  its  commander,  and  in  all  that 

thatSokratds  carried  off  Xenophon  relates  to  horses,  as  manifetted  in 
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we  cannot  say),  it  is  probable  that  residence  in  Athens  was 
in  those  times  not  peculiarly  agreeable  to  him.  He  asked 
the  opinion  of  Sokrates;  who,  apprehensive  lest  service 
under  Cyrus,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Athens,  might  expose 
him  to  unpopularity  with  his  countrymen,  recommended 
an  application  to  the  Delphian  oracle.  Thither  Xenophon 
went:  but  in  truth  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  be- 
forehand. So  that  instead  of  asking,  "whether  he  ouffht 
to  go  or  refuse," — he  simply  put  the  question,  "To  which 
of  the  Gods  must  I  sacrifice,  in  order  to  obtain  safety  and 
success  in  a  journey  which  I  am  now  meditating?"  The 
reply  of  the  oracle — indicating  Zeus  Basileus  as  the  God 
to  whom  sacrifice  was  proper — was  brought  back  by  Xe- 
nophon; upon  which  Sokrates,  though  displeased  that  the 
question  had  not  been  fairly  put  as  to  the  whole  project, 
nevertheless  advised,  since  an  answer  had  now  been  given, 
that  it  should  be  literally  obeyed.  Accordingly  Xenophon, 
having  offered  the  sacrifices  prescribed,  took  his  departure 
first  to  Ephesus  and  thence  to  Sardis,  where  he  found  the 
army  about  to  set  forth.  Proxenus  presented  him  to 
Cyrus,  who  entreated  him  earnestly  to  take  service,  pro- 
mising to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the  campaign  against  the 
Pisidians  should  be  finished.  ^  He  was  thus  induced  to 
stay,  yet  only  as  volunteer  or  friend  of  Proxenus,  without 
accepting  any  special  post  in  the  army,  either  as  officer  or 
soldier.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  service 
under  Cyrus  had  actually  the  effect  apprehended  by  So- 
krates, of  rendering  him  unpopular  at  Athens.  For  though 
he  was  afterwards  oanished,  this  sentence  was  not  passed 
against  him  until  after  the  battle  of  Koroneia  in  394  B.C., 
where  he  was  in  arms  as  a  conspicuous  officer  under  Agesi- 
laus,  against  his  own  countrymen  and  their  Theban 
allies — nor  need  we  look  farther  back  for  the  grounds  of 
the  sentence. 

Though  Artaxerxes,  entertaining  general  suspicions 
of  his  brother's  ambitious  views,  had  sent  down   ^  ^,  ^^^ 
various  persons  to  watch  him,  yet  Cyrus  had   March  or 
contrived  to  gain  or  neutralize  these  spies,  and   -^p'*^- 

his  published  works— but  also  the  which  preceded  the  great  battle  of 

fact,  that  his  son  Gryllas  served  Mantineia  (Diogen.  LaSrt.  ii.  64). 

afterwards    among    the    Athenian  i  Xen.  Anab.iii.  1,4-9;  t.  9,  22-24. 
horsemen  at  the  combat  of  cavalry 


i 
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Cjnis  }iad  masked  his  preparations  so  skilfully,  that  no 

from  Sardu  intimation  was  conveyed  to  Susa  until  the  march 

Zl^ime!     ^*^  about  to  commence.    It  was  only  then  that 

Tissaphemes,  seeing  the  siege  of  Miletus  relin- 

r'shed,  and  the  vast  force  mustering  at  Sardis,  divined 
t  something  more  was  meant  than  the  mere  conquest  of 
Pisidian  freebooters,  and  went  up  in  person  to  warn  the 
King;  who  began  his  preparations  forthwith.  ^  That  which 
Tissaphemes  had  divined  was  yet  a  secret  to  every  man 
in  the  army,  to  Proxenus  as  well  as  the  rest,  — when  Cyrus, 
having  confided  the  provisional  management  of  his  satrapy 
to  some  Persian  kinsmen,  and  to  his  admiral  the  Egyptian 
Tamos,  commenced  his  march  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  Sardis,  through  Lydia  and  Phrygia.^  Three  days' 
march,  a  distance  stated  at  22  parasangs,^  brought  him  to 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  4;  ii.  3,  19.  43).  It  was  30  Greek  stadias  nearly 
Diodoms   (xir.   11)    citiog    from  3'/i  English  miles,  or  nearly  3  geo- 
Sphoms  affirms  that  the  first  re-  graphical  miles.    The  distance  he- 
relation  to  Artaxerxfts  was  made  tween    erery   two   snccessive   sta- 
by  Phamabazus,  who  had  learnt  it  tions,   on  the  road  from  Sardis  to 
from  the  acateness  of  the  Athenian  8nsa  (which  was  "all  inhabited  and 
exile  Alkibiadds.    That  the  latter  all  secure,"  Sid  olxso|jisv7]c  ts  ir.aaa 
should  have  had    any  concern   in  xal  datpaXsoc),  would  seem  to  have 
it,  appears  improbable.    But  Dio-  been  measured  and  marked  in  para- 
doras  on  more   than   one  occasion  sangs  and  fractions  of  a  parasang. 
confounds  Phamabazus  and  Tisaa-  It  seems  probable,  from  the  account 
phemfis.  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  march 
•  Diodor.  xiv.  19.  of  Xerxes  (vii.  26),  that  this  road 
'  The   parasang   was    a    Persian  passed  from  Kappadokia  and  across 
measurement  of  length,  but  accord-  the  river  Halys,  through  Kelsena 
ing  to  Strabo,  not  of  uniform  value  and  Kolossee  to  Sardis;  and  there- 
in all  parts  of  Asia:  in  some  parts,  fore   that    the   road  which    Cyrus 
held    equivalent  to  80  stadia,    in  took  for  his  march,  from  Sardis  at 
others  to  40,  in  others  to  60  (Strabo,  least  as  far  as  Kelsenag,  must  hare 
xi.p.  618;  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  been  so  measured  and  marked. 
Alten    Oeograph.   vol.    i.    p.    666).         Xenophon  also   in  his  summing 
This    variability    of    meaning    is  up  of  the  route  (ii.  2,  6 ;  vii.  8,  26) 
noway  extraordinary,  when  we  re-  implies  the  parasang  as  equivalent 
collect  the  difference  between  Eng-  to   80  stadia,   while  be  gives,   for 
lish,  Irish,  and  German  miles,  Ac.  the  most  part,  each  day's  journey 
Herodotus     tells    us    distinctly  measured  in  parasangs.  Now,  even 
what  he  meant  by  a  parasang,  and  at  the  outset  of  the  march,  we  have 
what   the   Persian    government  of  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
his  day  recognised  as  such  in  their  any  ofKcial  measurer  of  road-pro- 
measurement  of  the  great  road  firom  gress  accompanying  the  army,  like 
Sairdii  to  Susa,  as  well  as  in  their  Beeton,    6   BrjfjLaTiaxfic  'AXt^dvSpou, 
measurements  of  territory  for  pur-  in  Alexander's  invasion :  see  Athe- 
jKMTtff  of  tribute  (Herod,  v.  6S*,  'vi.  naus^  x.  p.  442,  and  Geier,  Alexan- 
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the  Mseander:   one  additional  march  of  eight  parasangs 
after  crossing  that  river,   forwarded  him  to  Kolossse,  a 


dri  Magni  Histor.  Scrippt.  p.  367. 
Yet  Xenophon,  throughout  the 
whole  march,  even  as  far  as  Tre- 
bizond,  states  the  day^s  march  of 
the  army  in  parasangs ;  not  merely 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  there  were 
roads,  but  through  the  Arabian 
desert  between  Thapsakus  andPylse 
—through  the  snows  of  Armenia — 
and  through  the  territory  of  the 
barbarous  Ghalybes.  He  tells  us 
that  in  the  desert  of  Arabia  they 
marched  00  parasangs  in  thirteen 
days,  or  very  nearly  7  parasangs 
per  day — and  that  too  under  the 
extreme  heat  of  summer.  He  tells 
us  further,  that  in  the  deep  snows 
of  Armenia,  and  in  the  extremity 
of  winter,  they  marched  15  para- 
sangs in  three  days;  and  through 
the  territory  (also  ooyered  with 
snow)  of  the  pugnacious  Ohalybes, 
60  parasangs  in  seven  days,  or  more 
than  7  parasangs  per  day.  Such 
marches,  at  30  stadia  for  the  para- 
sang,  are  impossible.  And  how 
did  Xenophon  measure  the  distance 
marched  over? 

The  most  intelligent  modern  in- 
vestigators and  travellers— Major 
Bennell,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, Colonel  Chesney,  Professor 
Koch,  &c.,  offer  no  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difi&culty.  Major 
Bennel  reckons  the  parasangs  as 
equal  to  2-26  geogr.  miles:  Mr. 
Ainsworth  at  3  geogr.  miles:  Mr. 
Hamilton  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor, 
c.  42.  p.  200)  at  something  less 
than  2'/i  geogr.  miles:  Colonel 
Chesney  (Eupbrat.  and  Tigris,  ch. 
8.  p.  207)  at  2'C08  geogr.  miles  be- 
tween Sardis  and  Thapsakus— at 
1*98  geogr.  miles,  between  Thapsa- 
kus and  Kunaxa— at  something  less 
than  this,  without  specifying  how 
much,  during  the  retreat.  It  is 
evident   that   there  it  no  certain 


basis  to  proceed  upon,  even  for 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  route; 
much  more,  for  the  retreat.  The 
distance  between  Ikonium  and 
Dana  (or  Tyana),  is  one  of  the 
quantities  on  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
rests  his  calculation;  but  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  that  Cyrus 
took  the  direct  route  of  march:  he 
rather  seems  to  have  turned  out 
of  his  way,  partly  to  plunder  Ly- 
kaonia,  partly  to  conduct  the  Eili- 
kian  princess  homeward.  The  other 
item,  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, is  the  distance  between  Ee- 
Isenee  and  Eolossee,  two  places  the 
site  of  which  seems  well  ascer- 
tained, and  which  are  by  the  best 
modern  maps  62  geographical  miles 
apart.  Xenophon  calls  the  distance 
20  parasangs.  Assuming  the  road 
by  which  he  marched  to-have  been 
the  same  with  that  now  travelled, 
it  would  make  the  parasang  of 
Xenophon =2*6  geographical  miles. 
I  have  before  remarked  that  the 
road  between  Kolossse  and  Kelsense 
was  probably  measured  and  num- 
bered according  to  parasangs;  so 
that  Xenop^ion,  in  giving  the 
number  of  parasangs  between  these 
two  places,  would  be  speaking 
upon  official  authority. 

£ven  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
wards, the  geographer  Eratosthenes 
found  it  not  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  measurements,  in  much  of 
the  country  traversed  by  Cyrus 
(Strabo,  ii.  p.  73). 

Colonel  Chesney  remarks — "From 
Sardis  to  Cunaxa,  or  the  mounds 
of  Mohammed,  cannot  be  much 
under  or  over  1266  geographical 
miles;  making  2*364  geographical 
miles  for  each  of  the  635  parasangs 
given  by  Xenophon  between  these 
two  places." 

As  a  measure  of  distance,    the 
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flourishing  city  in  Phrygia,  where  Menon  overtook  him 
with  a  reinforcement  of  1000  hoplites,  and  500  peltasts, — 
Dolopes,  ^nianes,  and  Olynthians.  He  then  marched  three 
days  onward  to  KelsBnae,  another  Phrygian  city,  "great  and 
flourishing,"  with  a  citadel  very  strong  both  by  nature  and 
art.  Here  he  halted  no  less  than  thirty  days,  in  order  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Klearchus,  with  his  division  of  1000 
hoplites,  800  Thracian  peltasts,  and  200  Kretan  bowmen: 
at  the  same  time  Sophsenetus  arrived  with  1000  further 
hoplites,  and  Sosias  with  300.  This  total  of  Greeks  was 
reviewed  by  Cyrus  in  one  united  body  at  Kelaense:  11,000 
hoplites  and  2000  peltasts.  ^ 

As  far  as  Kelsense,  his  march  had  been  directed  straight 
Peita—  towards  Pisidia,  near  the  borders  of  which  terri- 
Keraradn-  tory  that  city  is  situated.  So  far  therefore,  the 
Kaystru-  fictiou  with  which  he  started  was  kept  up.  But 
Pedion.  qu  leaving  Kelaenae,  he  turned  his  march  away 
from  Pisidia,  in  a  direction  nearly  northward;  first  in  two 

parasang  of  Xenophon  is  evidently  to  have  meant  with  him  a  full  day's 

untrustworthy.    Is  it  admissible  to  march ;  three  or  four,  a  short  day ; 

consider,  in  the  description  of  this  six,  seven,  or  eight,  a  long  or  very 

march,    that    the    parasangs    and  long  day. 

stadia  of  Xenophon  are  measure-  We  must  recollect  that  the  Greeks 
ments  rather  of  time  than  of  space?  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  had  no 
Prom  Sardis  to  Eelsense,  he  had  portable  means  of  measuring  hours, 
a  measured  road  and  numbered  and  did  not  habitually  divide  the 
parasangs  of  distance:  it  is  prob-  day  into  hours,  or  into  any  other 
able  that  the  same  mensuration  recognised  fraction.  The  Alexand- 
and  numeration  continued  farther,  rine  astronomers,  near  two  cen- 
as  far  as  Eeramdn  -  Agora  and  turies  afterwards,  were  the  first 
Kaystru-Fedion  (since  I  imagine  to  use  tupT]  in  the  sense  of  hour 
that  the  road  from  EelsBnae  to  the  (Ideler,  Handbuchder Chronologic, 
Halys  and  Eappadokia  must  have  vol.  i.  p.  289). 
gone  through  these  two  places)—  This  may  perhaps  help  to  explain 
and  possibly  it  may  have  continued  Xenophon*s  meaning,  when  he  talks 
even  as  far  as  Ikonium  or  Dana,  about  marching  five  or  seven  para- 
Hence,  by  these  early  marches,  sangs  amidst  the  deep  snows  of 
Xenophon  had  the  opportunity  of  Armenia;  I  do  not  however  sup- 
forming  to  himself  roughly  an  idea  pose  that  he  had  this  meaning 
of  the  time  (measured  by  the  course  uniformly  or  steadily  present  to 
of  the  sun)  which  it  took  for  the  his  mind.  Sometimes,  it  would 
army  to  march  one,  two,  or  three  seem,  he  must  have  used  the  word 
parasangs:  and  when  he  came  to  in  its  usual  meaning  of  distance, 
the  ulterior  portions  of  the  road,  '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  8,  9.  About 
he  called  thai  length  of  Ume  by  Eeleense,  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  i.  29^  9; 
the  name  of  one,  two,  or  three  Quint.  Curt.  iii.  1,  6. 
paaunngB,     Five  paxaaangB  teem 
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days,  ten  parasangs,  to  the  town  of  Peltse;  next  in  two  day» 
farther,  twelve  parasangs,  to  Keramon- Agora,  the  last  city 
in  the  district  adjoining  Mysia.  At  Peltse,  in  a  halt  of 
three  days,  the  Arcadian  general  Xenias  celebrated  the 
great  festival  of  his  country,  the  Lykaea,  with  its  usual 
games  and  matches,  in  the  presence  of  Cyrus.  From  Keramon- 
Agora,  Cyrus  marched  in  three  days  the  unusual  distance 
of  thirtyparasangs, »  to  a  city  called  Kaystru-Pedion  (the 
plain  of  Kaystrus),  where  he  halted  for  five  days.  Here  his 
repose  was  disturbed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Q-reek  soldi ers^ 
who  had  received  no  pay  for  three  months  (Xenophon  had 
before  told  us  that  they  were  mostly  men  who  had  some 
means  of  their  own),  and  who  now  flocked  round  Digtress  of 
his  tent  to  press  for  their  arrears.  So  impover-  Cyrus  for 
ished  was  Cyrus  by  previous  disbursements  Spyaxa" 
— perhaps  also  by  remissions  of  tribute  for  the  supplies 
purpose  of  popularising  himself — that  he  was  ^^™' 

>  These  three  marches,    each  of  have  left  this  great  road;   taking- 
tan  parasangs,  from  Keramdn- Agora  a  different    route,    in  a  direction 
to  Kaystru-Pedion— are  the  longest  nearly  south-east  towards  Ikoninm. 
recorded  in   the   Anabasis.     It  is  About  the  point,    somewhere  near 
rather  surprising  to  find  them  so;  Synnada,     where    these    different 
for  there  seems  no  motive  for  Gyrus  roads  crossed,  see  Mr.  Ainsworth^ 
to  haye  hurried  forward.    When  he  Tray,  in  the  Track,  p.  28. 
reached  Kaystru-Fedion,  he  halted  I  do  not  share  the  doubts  which 
five   days.     Koch   (Zug  der  Zehn  have  been  raised  about  Xenophon*s 
Tausend,    Leipsic,  1860,   p.  19)  re-  accuracy,  in  his  description  of  the- 
marks  that  the  three  days'  march,  route    from    Sardis    to    Ikonium: 
which   seem  to  have  dropped  out  though  several  of  the  places  which 
of  Xenophon's   calculation,    com-  he    mentions    are    not    otherwise 
paring  the  items   with  the  total,  known  to  us,  and  their  sites  cannot 
might  conveniently  be  let  inhere:  be  exactly   identified.     There  is  a 
so    that    these     thirty    parasangs  great  departure  from  the  straight 
should    have    occupied   six   days'  line   of  bearing.     But   we    at  th& 
march  instead  of  three:   five  para-  present  day  assign  more  weight  to 
sangs  per  day.    The  whole   march  that   circumstance    than  is  suited 
which   Cyrus   had    hitherto    made  to  the  days  of  Xenophon.    Straight 
from   Bardis,    including   the    road  roads,     stretching    systematically 
flrom  Keramdn-Agora  to  Kaystrn-  over   a  large   region    of  country, 
Fedion,  lay  in  the  great  road  from  are  not  of  that  age:  the  communi- 
Sardis  to  the  river  Halys,  Kappa-  cations  were  probably  all   origin- 
dokia,   and  Susa.     That  road  (as  ally   made,    between    one    neigh- 
we  see   by  the  march  of  Xerxes,  bouring  town  and  another,  without 
Herodot.    vii.    26;    v.   62)    passed  much  reference  to  saving   of  dis- 
through  both  Kelsenee  and  Kolossse;  tance,    and   with   no  reference   to 
though   this   is    a   prodigious   de-  any  promotion  of  traffic  between 
parture  from  the  straight  line.    A.t  distant  places. 
Kaystru-Fedion,    Cyrui    seems   to  It  "wm  ^u»l  «k\>Qu\.  \\i\%  Vcoi.^  ^i&»2^ 
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utterly  without  money,  and  was  obliged  to  put  them  off 
again  with  promises.  And  his  march  might  well  have  ended 
here,  had  he  not  been  rescued  from  emban*assment  by  the 
arrival  of  Epyaxa,  wife  of  the  Kilikian  prince  Syennesis, 
who  brought  to  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  enabled 
him  to  give  to  the  Greek  soldiers  four  months'  pay  at  once. 
As  to  the  Asiatic  soldiers,  it  is  probable  that  they  received 
little  beyond  their  maintenance. 

Two  ensuing  days  of  march,  still  through  Phrygia, 

brought  the  army  to  Thymbrium ;  two  more  to 
-Vyri^u^  Tyriseum.  Each  day's  march  is  called  five  para- 
review  of  sangs.i  It  was  here  that  Cyrus,  halting  three 
by^Cyru^s^*    days,  passed  the  army  in  review,  to  gratify  the 

Kilikian  princess  Epyaxa,  who  was  still  accom- 
panying the  march.  His  Asiatic  troops  were  first  made  to 
march  in  order  before  him,  cavalry  and  infantry  in  their 
separate  divisions;  after  which  he  himself  in  a  chariot,  and 
Epyaxa  in  a  Harmamaxa  (a  sort  of  carriage  or  litter 
covered  with  an  awning  which  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure), 
passed  all  along  the  front  of  the  Greek  line,  drawn  up 
separately.  The  hoplites  were  marshalled  four  deep,  all 
in  their  best  trim;  brazen  helmets,  purple  tunics,  greeves 
or  leggings,  and  the  shields  rubbed  bright,  just  taken  out 
of  the  wrappers  in  which  they  were  carried  during  a  mere 
march.  ^  Klearchus  commanded  on  the  left,  and  Menon  on 

King    Archelaus     began    to    "cut  without  expectation  of  an  enemy, 

straight    roads"     in    Macedonia—  the    shield    seems   to   have   been 

which  Thncydidds    seems   to   note  carried     behind    him,     with     this 

as  a  remarkable  thing  (ii.  100).  blanket  attached  to   it   (see  Aris- 

»  Neither  Thymbrium,  nor  Ty-  toph.  Acharn.,  1086,  1089-1149):  it 
Tleeum,  can  bo  identified.  But  it  was  slung  by  the  strap  round  his 
seems  that  both  must  have  been  neck  and  shoulder.  Sometimes  in- 
situated  on  the  line  of  road  now  deed  he  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
followed  by  the  caravans  from  lieving  himself  from  the  burden, 
Smyrna  to  Konieh  (Ikonium),  which  by  putting  the  shield  in  a  baggage- 
line  of  road  follows  a  direction  waggon  (Xen.  Anab.  f.  7,  20).  The 
between  the  mountains  called  Emir  officers  generally,  and  doubtless 
Dagh  on  the  north-east,  and  those  some  soldiers,  could  command 
called  Sultan  Dagh  on  the  south-  attendants  to  carry  their  shields 
west  (Koch,  Der  Zug  der  Zehn  for  them  (iv.  2,  20 ;  Aristoph.  1.  c). 
Tausend,  p.  21,  22).  On  occasion  of  this  review,   the 

*  Elyov    Sg    navrec   xpd^vT]    yjx'kxSif  shields  were  unpacked,  rubbed,  and 

xiX  ^iTU>va(  901VIX0UC,  xal  xv7;|jLi6ac,  brightened,  as  before  a  battle  (Xen. 

xal  xac  d9icl6ac  ixx6xa9ap|ti-  Hell.  vii.  6, 20) ;  then  fastened  round 

'vote.  the  neck   or  shoulders,  and  held 

When  the  hoplite  was  on  march,  out  upon  the  left  arm,  which  wm 
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the  right;  the  other  senerals  being  distributed  in  the 
centre.  Having  completed  his  review  along  the  whole 
line,  and  taken  a  station  with  the  Elilikian  princess  at  a 
certain  distance  in  front  of  it,  Cyrus  sent  his  interpreter 
to  the  ffenerals,  and  desired  that  he  might  see  them  charge. 
Accordingly  the  orders  were  given,  the  spears  were  pro- 
tended, the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  whole  Greek  force 
moved  forward  in  battle  array  with  the  usual*  shouts.  As 
they  advanced,  the  pace  became  accelerated,  and  they  made 
straight  against  the  victualling  portion  of  the  Asiatic  en- 
campment. Such  was  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  sight, 
that  all  the  Asiatics  fled  forthwith,  abandoning  their  prop- 
erty— Epyaxa  herself  among  the  first,  quitting  her  palan- 
quin. Though  she  had  among  her  personal  guards  some 
Greeks  from  Aspendus,  she  had  never  before  seen  a  Gre- 
cian army,  and  was  amazed  as  well  as  terrified;  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Gyrus,  who  saw  in  the  scene  an  augury 
of  his  own  coming  success.  ^ 

Three  days  of  farther  march  (called  twenty  parasangs 
in  all)  brought  the  army  to  Ikonium  (now  itonium- 
Konieh),  the  extreme  city  of  Fhrygia;  where  iiykaonia 
Cyrus  halted  three  days.    He  then  marched  for  — Tyana. 
five  days  (thirty  parasangs)  through  Lykaonia;  which 
country,  as  being  out  of  his  own  satrapy,  and  even  hostile, 
he  allowed  the  Greeks  to  plunder.    Lykaonia  being  im- 
mediately on  the  borders  of  Pisidia,  its  inhabitants  were 
probably  reckoned  as  Pisidians,  since  they  were  of  the 
like  predatory  character: 2  so  that  Cyrus  would  be  partially 
realising  the  pretended  purpose  of  his  expedition.    He  thus 
too  approached  near  to  Mount  Taurus,  which  separated 
him  from  Kilikia;  and  he  here  sent  the  Kilikian  princess, 

passed  through  the  rings  or  straps  times  worn,  see  Plutarch,  Dion.  0. 

attached  to  its  concave  or  interior  30)    were    not    usually   worn   by 

Bide.  hoplites,  who  carried  heavy  shields. 

Bespecting  the  cases  or  wrappers  It  is    quite  possible  that  sofiM  of 

of  the  shield,  see  a  curious  stra-  the  Cyreian  infantry  may  have  had 

tagem  of  the  Syracutan  Agathoklfis  breastplaces   as  well    as   shields, 

(Diodor.  xx.  11).    The  Boman  sol-  since    every  soldier  provided  his 

diers  also  carried  their  shields  in  own  arms:   but  Xenophon   states 

leathern  wrappers,  when  on  march  only  what  was  common  to  all. 

<Plutarch,  LucuU.  o.  97).  Grecian  cavalry  commonly  wore 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Xeno-  a  heavy  breastplate,   but  had  no 

l)hon,  in  enumerating  the  arms  of  shield, 

the   Gyreians,    does   not   mention  >  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  16-19. 

J>reaatplate8 ;  which  (though  some-  *  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2^  26. 

VOL.  VIII.  X 
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together  with  lienon  and  his  divisioD,  over  the  mountain, 
by  a  pass  shorter  and  more  direct,  but  seemingly  little 
frequented,  and  too  difficult  for  the  whole  army ;  in  order 
that  they  might  thus  get  straight  into  Kilikia,^  in  the 
rear  of  Syennesis,  who  was  occupying  the  regular  pass 
more  to  the  northward.  Intending  to  enter  with  his  main 
body  through  this  latter  pass,  Cyrus  first  proceeded  through 
Eappadokiaf  (four  days'  march,  twenty-five  parasangs)  to 
Dana,  or  Tyana,  a  flourishing  city  of  Kappadokia;  where 
he  halted  three  days,  and  where  he  put  to  death  two  Per- 
sian officers,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  him.^ 

This  regular  pass  over  Taurus,  the  celebrated  Tauri- 
Pass  over  Pyi»  or  Kilikian  Gates,  was  occupied  by  Syen- 
Taurus  into  ncsis.  Though  a  road  fit  for  vehicles,  it  was 
Kiiikia.        yg^  3gQQ  £gQ^  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  steep, 

bordered  by  high  ground  on  each  side,  and  crossed  by  a 
wall  with  gates,  so  that  it  could  not  be  forced  if  ever  so 
moderately  defended.  ^  But  the  Kilikian  prince,  alarmed 
at  the  news  that  Menon  had  already  crossed  the  mountains 
by  the  less  frequented  pass  to  his  rear,  and  that  the  fleet 
of  Gyrus  was  sailing  along  the  coast,  evacuated  his  own 
impregnable  position,  and  fell  back  to  Tarsus;  from  whence 
he  again  retired,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  an  inaccessible  fastness  on  the  mountains.  Accordingly 
Gyrus,  ascending  without  opposition  the  great  pass  thus 
abandoned,  reached  Tarsus  after  a  march  of  four  days, 
there  rejoining  Menon  and  Epyaxa.  -  Two  lochi,  or  com- 
paniesi  of  the  division  of  Menon,  having  dispersed  on 

>  This  shorter  and  more  direct  p.  40  aeq. ;   also   his  other  work^ 

pass  crosses  the  Taurus  hy  Kizil-  Travels    in    Asia  Minor,    vol.    ii. 

Ohesmeh,  Alan  Bazuk,  and  Mizetli:  oh.  SO.   p.  70-77;    and  Koch,    Der 

it  led  directly  to  the  Kilikian  sea-  Zng  der  Zehn  Tansend,  p.  26-172^ 

port-town  Soli,   afterwards  called  for  a  deeoription  of  his  memorable 

Pompeiopolis.    It  is  laid  down  in  pass. 

the  Pentinger  Tables  as  the  road  Alexander  the  Oreat,  as  well  as 

firom    Iconium     to    Pompeiopolis  Gyms,   was  fortunate   enough   to- 

(Ainsworth,  p.  40  aeq. ;    Ghesney,  find  this  impregnable  pass  abaii> 

Xaph.  and  Tigr.  ii.  p.  209).  doned;  as  it  appears, through  sheer 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  20.  stupidity  or   recklessness   of   th» 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2^  21 ;  Biodor.  ziv.  satrap  who  ought  to  have  defended 
SO.  See  Mr.  Kinneir,  Travels  in  it,  and  who  had  not  even  the  same 
Alia  Minor,  p.  116;  Gol.  Chesney,  ..  excuse  for  abandoning  it  as  Syen- 
Sa^Mtes   and  Tigris,   vol.  i.   p.  nesis  had  on  the  approach  of  Gyrus, 

;  MidMr.  Ainsworth,  Travels     (Arrian.  E.  A.  ii.  4;  Cartiui,  liL  9^ 
KrftWk  of  the  TeA  Thousand,    lo,  ii). 
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their  march  for  pillage,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  natives; 
for  which  the  main  body  of  Greeks  now  took  their  revenge, 
plundering  both  the  city  and  the  palace  of  Syennesis.  That 
prince,  though  invited  by  Cyrus  to  come  back  to  Tarsus, 
at  first  refused,  but  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  by  the 
persuasions  of  his  wife,  to  return  under  a  safe  conduct. 
He  was  induced  to  contract  an  alliance,  to  exchange  pre- 
sents with  Cyrus,  and  to  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
towards  his  expedition,  together  with  a  contingent  of 
troops:  in  return  for  which  it  was  stipulated  that  iQlikia 
should  be  no  farther  plundered,  and  that  the  slaves  taken 
away  might  be  recovered  wherever  they  were  found,  i 

It  seems  evident,  though  Xenophon  does  not  directly 
tell  us  so,  that  the  resistance  of  Syennesis  (this  g 
was  a  standing  name  or  title  of  the  hereditary  of  xnikia 
princes  of  Elilikia  under  the  Persian  crown)  was  — Wadupii- 
a  mere  feint;  that  the  visit  of  Epyaxa  with  a  assuts  ^ 
supply  of  money  to  Cyrus,  and  the  admission  of  ^y^s  "^^^ 
Menon  and  his  division  over  Mount  Taurus,  were  ™*'°®^' 
manoeuvres  in  collusion  with  him;  and  that,  thinking  Cyrus 
would  be  successful,  he  was  disposed  to  support  his  cause, 
yet  careful  at  the  same  time  to  give  himself  the  air  of 
having  been  overpowered,  in  case  Artaxerxes  should  prove 
victorious.  2 

At  first,  however,  it  appeared  as  if  the  march  of  Cyrus 
was  destined  to  finish  at  Tarsus,  where  he  was  ^  ^g   ♦ 
obliged  to  remain  twenty  days.    The  army  had  Tarsus— 
already  passed  by  Fisidia,  the  ostensible  purpose  J?^*  ^  ^  of 
of  the  expedition,  for  which  the  Grecian  troops  —their  re-' 
had  been  engaged;  not  one  of  them,  either  officer  ^^^d  to  go 
or  soldier,  suspecting  anything  to  the  contrary, 
except  Klearcnus,  who  was  in  the  secret.  But  all  now  saw 
that  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  found  out  that  they 
were  to  be  conducted  against  the  Persian  king.    Besides 

>  Xen.  Anab.  1.  2,  23-27.  sons  of  Philip  H.  of  Maoedon: 
*  Diodorus  (ziv.  20)  represents  "Grescente  in  dies  Fhilippi  odio 
Syennesis  as  playing  a  double  In  Romanos,  cui  Perseus  indnl- 
game,  though  reluctantly.  He  geret,  Demetrius  summ&  ope  ad- 
takes  no  notioe  of  the  proceeding  versaretur,  prospicientes  animo 
of  Epyaxa.  ezitum  inoauti  a  fraude  fratem& 
So  Livy  says,  about  the  conduct  juveniu—adjuvandum^quodfuturum 
of  the  Macedonian  courtiers  in  trat,  rati,  fovendamque  apem  poien* 
regard  to  the  enmity  between  Uoria,  Perseo  ae  adjunguntt^  &c. 
Perseus   and  Demetrius,   the  two  (Livy^  xl.  6). 
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the  resentment  at  such  delusion ,  they  shrank  from  the 
risk  altogether;  not  from  any  fear  of  Persian  armies,  but 
from  the  terrors  of  a  march  of  three  months  inward  from 
the  coast,  and  the  impossibility  of  return,  which  had  so 

EowerfuUy  affected  the  Spartan  king  Kleomenes,  ^  a  century 
efore;  most  of  them  being  (as  I  have  before  remarked) 
men  of  decent  position  and  family  in  their  respective  cities. 
Accordingly  thev  proclaimed  their  determination  to  advance 
no  farther,  as  they  had  not  been  engaged  to  fight  against 
the  Great  King.  2 

Among  the  Grecian  officers,  each(Klearchus,  Proxenus, 
Kiearchns  Menon,  Xenias,  &c.)  commanded  his  own  separ- 
tries  to  ate  division,  without  any  generalissimo  except 
th?Tutiny  Cyrus  himself.  Each  of  them  probably  sym- 
by  severity  pathised  more  or  less  in  the  resentment  as  well 
—he  fails,  ^^g  ^^  ^j^^  repugnance  of  the  soldiers.  But  Kle- 
archus,  an  exile  and  a  mercenary  by  profession,  was  doubt- 
less prepared  for  this  mutiny,  and  had  assured  Gyrus  that 
it  might  be  overcome.  That  such  a  man  as  Klearchus  could 
be  tolerated  as  a  commander  of  free  and  non-profession- 
al soldiers,  is  a  proof  of  the  great  susceptibility  of  the 
Greek  hoplites  for  military  discipline.  For  though  he  had 
great  military  merits,  being  brave,  resolute,  and  full  of 
resource  in  the  hour  of  danger,  provident  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  his  soldiers,  and  unshrinking  against  fatigue  and 
hardship — yet  his  look  and  manner  were  harsh,  his  punish- 
ments were  perpetual  as  well  as  cruel,  and  he  neither  tried 
nor  cared  to  conciliate  his  soldiers;  who  accordingly  stayed 
with  him,  and  were  remarkable  for  exactness  of  discipline, 
so  long  as  political  orders  required  them, — but  preferred 
service  under  other  commanders,  when  they  could  obtain 
it.  8  Finding  his  orders  to  march  forward  disobeyed, 
Klearchus  proceeded  at  once  in  his  usual  manner  to  enforce 
and  punish.  But  he  found  resistance  universal;  he  himself, 
with  the  cattle  who  carried  his  baggage,  was  pelted  when 
he  began  to  move  forward,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Thus  disappointed  in  his  attempt  at  coercion,  he  was 
compelled  to  convene  the  soldiers  in  a  regular  assembly, 
and  to  essay  persuasion. 

On  first  appearing  before  the  assembled  soldiers,  this 
harsh  and  imperious  officer  stood  for  a  long  time  silent, 

'  See  Herodot.  y.  49.  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  1. 
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and  even  weeping :  a  remarkable  point  in  Grecian  man- 
ners—and exceedingly  impressive  to  the  soldiers,  ho  tries 
who  looked  on  him  with  surprise  and  in  silence,  persaasion 
At  length  he  addressed  them — "Be  not  aston-  ^^rse^o 
ished,    soldiers^    to  see  me  deeply  mortified,  the 
Cyrus    has    been   my    friend  and  benefactor.  "^^^^J®"' 
It  was  he  who  sheltered  me  as  an  exile,  and  gave  me  10,000 
darics,  which  I  expended  not  on  my  own  profit  or  pleasure, 
but  upon  you,  and  in  defence  of  Q-recian  interests  in  the 
Chersonese  against  Thracian  depredators.    When  Cjrrus 
invited  me,  I  came  to  him  along  with  you,  in  order  to  make 
him  the  best  return  in  my  power  for  his  past  kindness. 
But  now,  since  you  will  no  longer  march  along  with  me, 
I  am  under  the  necessity  either  of  renouncing  you  or  of 
breaking  faith  with  him.    Whether  I  am  doing  right  or 
not,  I  cannot  say :  but  I  shall  stand  by  you  and  share  your 
fate.    No  one  shall  say  of  me  that,  having  conducted  Qreek 
troops  into  a  foreign  land,  I  betrayed  the  Greeks  and  chose 
the  foreigner.    You  are  to  me  country,  friends,  allies: 
while  you  are  with  me,  I  can  help  a  friend,  and  repel  an 
enemy.    Understand  me  well :  I  shall  go  wherever  you  go, 
and  partake  your  fortune."  * 

This  speech,  and  the  distinct  declaration  of  Klearchus 
that  he  would  not  march  forward  against  the  His  refusal 
King,  was  heard  by  the  soldiers  with  much  de-  f°,JJ"f? 
light ;  in  which  those  of  the  other  Greek  divi-  weii  re^ 
sions  sympathised,  especially  as  none  of  the  other  coined. 
Greek  commanders  had  yet  announced  a  similar  resolution. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling  among  the  soldiers  of  Xenias 
and  Pasion,  that  2000  of  them  left  their  commanders,  com- 
ing over  forthwith,  with  arms  and  baggage,  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  Klearchus. 

Meanwhile  Cyrus  himself,  dismayed  at  the  resistance 
encountered,  sent  to  desire  an  interview  with  Deceitful 
Klearchus.    But  the  latter,  knowing  well  the  J^^iear^* 
game  that  he  was  playing,  refused  to  obey  the  chas  to 
summons.    He  however  at  the  same  time  des-  ^'jjf  *^® 
patched  a  secret  message  to  encourage  Cyrus  roand  to 
with  the  assurance  that  everything  would  come  Cyrus, 
ri^ht  at  last — and  to  desire  farther  that  fresh  invitations 
might  be  sent,  in  order  that  he  (Klearchus)  might  answer 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  2-7.    Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  I  translate  the 
sense  rather  than  the  words. 
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by  fresh  refusals.  He  then  again  convened  in  assembly 
both  his  own  soldiers  and  those  who  had  recently  deserted 
Xenias  to  join  him.  '^Soldiers  (said  he),  we  must  recollect 
that  we  have  now  broken  with  Cyrus.  "We  are  no  longer 
his  soldiers,  nor  he  our  paymaster :  moreover,  I  know  that 
he  thinks  we  have  wronged  him — so  that  I  am  both  afraid 
and  ashamed  to  go  near  him.  He  is  a  good  friend — ^but  a 
formidable  enemy ;  and  has  a  powerful  force  of  his  own, 
which  all  of  you  see  near  at  hand.  This  is  no  time  for  us 
to  slumber.  We  must  take  careful  counsel  whether  to  stay 
or  go  ;  and  if  we  go,  how  to  get  away  in  safety,  as  well  as 
to  ootain  provisions.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  any  man 
has  to  suggest." 

Instead  of  the  peremptory  tone  habitual  v/ith  Klear- 
chus,  the  troops  found  themselves  now,  for  the  first  time, 
not  merely  released  from  his  command,  but  deprived  of 
his  advice.  Some  soldiers  addressed  the  assembly,  proposing 
various  measures  suitable  to  the  emergency:  but  their 
propositions  were  opposed  by  other  speakers,  who,privately 
instigated  by  Ellearchus  himself,  set  forth  the  difficulties 
either  of  staying  or  departing.  One  among  these  secret 
partisans  of  the  commander  even  affected  to  take  the 
opposite  side,  and  to  be  impatient  for  immediate  departure. 
''If  Klearchus  does  not  chose  to  conduct  us  back  (said  this 
speaker),  let  us  immediately  elect  other  generals,  buy  pro- 
visions, get  ready  to  depart,  and  then  send  to  ask  Cyrus 
for  merchant-vessels — or  at  any  rate  for  guides  in  our 
return  march  by  land.  If  he  refuses  both  these  requests, 
we  must  put  ourselves  in  marching  order,  to  fight  our  way 
back;  sending  forward  a  detachment  without  delay  to 
occupy  the  passes."  Klearchus  here  interposed  to  say, 
that  as  for  himself,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
in  command ;  but  he  would  faithfully  obey  any  other  com- 
mander who  might  be  elected.  He  was  followed  by  another 
speaker,  who  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  going  and 
asking  Cyrus  either  for  a  guide  or  for  slups,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  frustrating  his  projects.  How 
could  he  be  expected  to  assist  them  in  getting  away?  Who 
could  trust  either  his  ships  or  his  guides  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  to  depart  without  his  knowledge  or  concurrence  was 
impossible.  The  proper  course  would  be  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  him,  consisting  of  others  along  with  Klearchus, 
to  ask  what  it  was  that  he  really  wanted ;  which  no  one 
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yet  knew.  His  answer  to  the  question  should  be  reported 
to  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might  take  their  resolu- 
tion accordingly. 

To  this  proposition  the  soldiers  acceded ;  for  it  was 
but  too  plain  that  retreat  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
The  deputation  went  to  put  the  question  to  joidiers 
Cyrus ;  who  replied  that  his  real  purpose  was  afoompany 
to  attack  his  enemy  Abrokomas,  who  was  on  5^^'  _ 
the  river  Euphrates,  twelve  days'  march  onward,  increase  of 
If  he  found  Abrokomas  there,  he  would  punish  p«7* 
him  as  he  deserved.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  Abrokomas 
had  fled,  they  might  again  consult  what  step  was  fit  to  be 
taken. 

The  soldiers,  on  hearing  this,  suspected  it  to  be  a  de- 
ception, but  nevertheless  acquiesced,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do.  They  required  only  an  increase  of  pay.  Not  a  word 
was  said  about  the  Great  King,  or  the  expedition  against 
him.  Cyrus  granted  increased  pay  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon 
the  previous  rate.  Instead  of  one  daric  per  month  to  each 
soldier,  he  agreed  to  give  a  daric  and  a  half.^ 

This  remarkable  scene  at  Tarsus  illustrates  the  char- 
acter of  the  Greek  citizen-soldier.  What  is  chiefly  to  be 
noted,  is,  the  appeal  made  to  their  reason  and  judgement 
— the  habit,  established  more  or  less  throughout  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  attaining  its  maximum 
at  Athens,  of  hearing  both  sides  and  deciding  afterwards. 
The  soldiers  are  indignant,  justly  and  naturally,  at  the 
fraud  practised  upon  them.  But  instead  of  surrendering 
themselves  to  this  impulse  arising  out  of  the  past,  they  are 
brought  to  look  at  the  actualities  of  the  present,  and  take 
measure  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  future.  To  re- 
turn back  from  the  place  where  they  stood,  against  the 
wish  of  Cyrus,  was  an  enterprise  so  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  that  the  decision  to  which  they  came  was  recom- 
mended by  the  best  considerations  of  reason.  To  go  on 
was  the  least  dangerous  course  of  the  two,  besides  its 
chances  of  unmeasured  reward. 

As  the  remaining  Greek  officers  and  soldiers  followed 
the  example  of  Klearchus  and  his  division,  the  ^^^^^i  on- 
whole  army  marched  forward  from  Tarsus,  and  ward— from 
reached  Issus,  the  extreme  city  of  Kilikia,  in  five  Tarsus  to 
days'  march — crossing  the  rivers  Sarus^  and 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8|  16-21.  *  The  breadth  of  the  river  Saras 
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PyramuB.  At  Issus^a  flourishing  and  commercial  port  in  the 
angle  of  the  Gulf  so  called,  Gyrus  was  joined  by  his  fleet 
of  60  triremes — 35  Lacedaemonian  and  25  Persian  triremes: 
bringing  a  reinforcement  of  700  hoplites,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lacedaemonian  Oheirisophus,  said  to  have 
been  despatched  by  the  Spartan  ephors.  ^  He  also  received 
a  farther  reinforcement  of  400  Grecian  soldiers;  making 
the  total  of  Greeks  in  his  army  14,000,  from  which  are  to 
be  deducted  the  100  soldiers  of  Menon's  division,  slain  in 
Kilikia. 

The  arrival  of  this  last  body  of  400  men  was  a  fact  of 
FUgbt  of  some  importance.  They  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
^^'okomai  service  of  Abrokomas  (the  Persian  general  com- 
mentoMhe  manding  a  vast  force,  said  to  be  300,000  men, 
passes.  for  the  ling,  in  Phoenicia  and  Syria),  from  whom 
they  now  deserted  to  Gyrus.  Such  desertion  was  at  once 
the  proof  of  their  reluctance  to  fight  against  the  great  body 
of  their  countrymen  marching  upwards,  and  of  the  general 
discouragement  reigning  amidst  the  king's  army.  So  great 
indeed  was  that  discouragement,  that  Abrokomas  now  fled 
from  the  Syrian  coast  into  the  interior;  abandoning  three 
defensible  positions  in  succession — 1 ,  the  Gates  of  IQlikia 
and  Syria;  2,  the  pass  of  Beilan  over  Mount  Amanus;  3,  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates.  He  appears  to  have  been  alarmed 
by  the  easy  passage  of  Gyrus  from  Kappadokia  into  Kilikia, 
and  still  more,  probably,  by  the  evident  collusion  of  Syen- 
nesis  with  the  invader.  > 

Gyrus  had  expected  to  find  the  Gates  of  Eolikia  and 
Gates  of  Syria  stoutly  defended,  and  had  provided  for  this 
KUikia  and  emergency  oy  bringing  up  his  fleet  to  Issus,  in 
Syrift.  order  that  ne  might  be  able  to  transport  a 

(Soihnn)  is  given  by  Xenophon  at  is  fordable.    There  must  have  been 

300  feet:  which  agrees  nearly  with  bridges;  which,  in  the  then  flourish- 

the  statements  of  modem  travellers  ing    state    of  Kilikia,    is    by    no 

(Koch,  Der  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  means   improbable.     He   and   Mr. 

p.  84).  Ainsworth  however  differ  as  to  the 

Compare,   for  the  description  of  route  which  they  suppose  Cyrus  to 

this    country,    Kinneirs    Journey  have   taken   between   Tarsus   and 

through  Asia  Minor,  p.  186;    Ool.  Issus. 

Ohesney,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  ii.  >  Diodor.  ziv.  21. 

p.  211;   Mr.  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  8-6.    'APpoxofjiac 

the  Track   of  the  Ten  Thousand,  6'  o>^  touto  if:olr]asv,  dXX'  insl  :^xout 

p.  64.  Kupov    iv  KtXixla   Svtoc,    dvavTpt'l'Otc 

Colonel    Chesney     affirms     that  ix  OoivlxY}<,  icotpik  ()s9iXia  dici^Xgt*ivtv, 

neither  the  Sarus  nor  thePyramus  &c. 
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division  by  sea  to  the  rear  of  the  defenders.  The  pass  was 
at  one  day's  march  from  Issus.  It  was  a  narrow  road  for 
the  length  of  near  half  a  mile,  between  the  sea  on  one  side, 
and  the  steep  clififs  terminating  Mount  Amanus  on  the 
other.  The  two  entrances,  on  the  side  of  Kilikia  as  well  as 
on  that  of  Syria,  were  both  closed  by  walls  and  gates: 
midway  between  the  two  the  river  Kersus  broke  out  from 
the  mountains  and  flowed  into  the  sea.  No  army  could 
force  this  pass  against  defenders ;  but  the  possession  of  the 
fleet  doubtless  enabled  an  assailant  to  turn  it.  Cyrus  was 
overjoyed  to  And  it  undefended.  ^  And  here  we  cannot  but 
notice  the  superior  ability  and  forethought  of  Cyrus,  as 
compared  with  the  other  Persians  opposed  to  him.  He 
had  looked  at  this  as  well  as  at  the  other  difficulties  of  his 
march,  beforehand,  and  had  provided  the  means  of  meeting 
them;  whereas,  on  the  King's  side,  all  the  numerous  means 
and  opportunities  of  defence  are  successively  abandoned : 
the  Persians  have  no  confidence  exept  in  vast  numbers — or 
when  numbers  fail,  in  treachery. 

Five  parasangs,  or  one  day's  march,  from  this  pass, 
Cyrus  reached  the  Phoenician  maritime  town  of  Desertion 
Myriandrus;  a  place  of  great  commerce,  with  its  ®'^p**^' 
harbour  full  of  merchantmen.  While  he  rested  -.pradence 
here  seven  days,  his  two  generals  Xenias  and  of  Gyrus. 
Pasion  deserted  him;  privately  engaging  a  merchant-vessel 
to  carry  them  away  with  their  property.  They  could  not 
brook  the  wrong  which  Cyrus  had  done  them  in  permitting 
Klearchus  to  retain  under  his  command  those  soldiers  who 
had  deserted  them  at  Tarsus,  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
played  off  his  deceitful  manoeuvre.  Perhaps  the  men  who 
had  thus  deserted  may  have  been  unwilling  to  return  to 
their  original  commanders,  after  having  taken  so  offensive 
a  step.  And  this  maypartly  account  for  the  policy  of  Cyrus 
in  sanctioning  what  Xenias  und  Pasion  could  not  but  feel 
as  a  great  wronff,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  army 
sympathised.  The  general  belief  among  the  soldiers  was, 
that  Cyrus  would  immediately  despatch  some  triremes  to 
overtaKe  and  bring  back  the  fugitives.  But  instead  of  this, 
he  summoned  the  remaining  generals,  and  after  commu- 
nicating to  them  the  fact  that  Xenias  and  Pasion  were 
gone,  added — "I  have  plenty  of  triremes  to  overtake  their 
merchantman  if  I  chose,  and  to  bring  them  back.    But  I 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  21. 
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will  do  no  such  thinff.  No  one  shall  say  of  me,  that  I  make 
use  of  a  man  while  he  is  with  me — and  afterwards  seize, 
rob,  or  ill-use  him,  when  he  wishes  to  depart.  Nay,  I  have 
their  wives  and  children  under  guard  as  hostages,  at  Traill :  i 
but  even  these  shall  be  given  up  to  them,  in  consideration 
of  their  good  behaviour  down  to  the  present  day.  Let  them 
go,  if  they  choose,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  behave 
worse  towards  me  than  I  towards  them."  This  behaviour, 
alike  judicious  and  conciliating,  was  universally  admired, 
and  produced  the  best  possible  effect  upon  the  spirits  of 
the  army;  imparting  a  confidence  in  Cyrus  which  did  much 
to  outweigh  the  prevailing  discouragement,  in  the  unknown 
march  upon  which  they  were  entering.  >. 

At  Myriandrus  Gyrus  finally  quitted  the  sea,  sending 
^  back  his  fleet,  3  and  striking  with  his  land-force 

marohes  eastward  into  the  interior.  For  this  purpose  it 
from  the  Yf^kB  nocossar^  first  to  cross  Mount  Amanus,  by 
Tbapsakus  the  pass  of  Beilan,  an  eminently  difficult  road, 
K^  *h *  id  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  open, 
up  ra  8.  ^jjQ^gjj  Abrokomas  might  easily  have  defended 
it,  if  he  had  chosen.*  Four  days'  march  brought  the  army 
to  the  Chalus  (perhaps  the  river  of  Aleppo^,  full  of  fish 
held  sacred  by  tne  neighbouring  inhabitants;  nve  more  days, 
to  the  sources  of  the  river  Daradax,  with  the  palace  and  park 
of  the  Syrian  satrap  Belesys ;  three  days  farther,  to  Thapsakus 
on  the  Euphrates.  This  was  a  great  and  flourishing  town, 
a  centre  of  commerce  enriched  by  the  important  ford  or 
transit  of  the  river  Euphrates  close  to  it,  in  latitude  about 
350  40'  N.*  The  river,  when  the  Cyreians  arrived,  was  four 
stadia,  or  somewhat  less  than  halfan  English  mile,  in  breadth. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  6.  vi.  p.  252). 

To  require  the  wives  or  children  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  7-9. 

of  generals  in  service,  as  hostages  *  Diodor.  xiv.  21. 

for  fidelity,   appears  to  have  been  *  See   the   remarks   of  Mr.  Ains- 

not  unfrequent  with  Persian  kings,  worth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  remarked  Ten  Thousand,  p.  68-61 ;  and  other 

as  a  piece  of  gross  obsequiousness  citations    respecting    the   difficult 

in  the  Argeian  Nikostratus,    who  road   through  the  pass   of  Beilan, 

commanded  the  contingent  of  his  in   Mtitzell*s    valuable    notes    od 

countrymen   serving    under  Arta-  Quintus  Gurtius,  iii.  20,  18.  p.  101. 

xerxds   Ochus   in  Egypt,   that  he  ■  Neither   the   Chalus,    nor   the 

volunteered  to  bring   up  his   son  Daradax,     nor    indeed    the    road 

to  the  King  as  an  hostage,  without  followed     by    Cyrus    in    crossing 

being     demanded      (Theopompus,  Syria  from  the  sea  to  the  Euphrates, 

Frag.  135  (ed.  Wichers)  ap.  Athene,  can    be    satisfactorily    made    out 
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Gyrus  remained  at  Thapsakus  five  days.   He  was  now 
compelled  formally  to  make  known  to  his  soldiers  Practical 
the  real  object  of  the  march,  hitherto,  in  name  reluctance 
at  least,  disguised.    He  accordingly  sent  for  the  — t£y*fSd 
Greek  generals,  and  desired  them  to  communicate  the 
publicly  the  fact,  that  he  was  on  the  advance  to  Ba-  ^'^p'*'***"- 
bylon  against  his  brother — which  to  themselves,  probably, 
had  been  for  some  time  well  known.    Among  the  soldiers, 
however,  the  first  announcement  excited  loud  murmurs, 
accompanied  by  accusation  against  the  generals,  of  having 
betrayed  them,  in  privity  with  Gyrus.    But  this  outburst 
was  very  different  to  the  strenuous  repugnance  which  they 
had  before  manifested  at  Tarsus.  Evidently  they  suspected, 
and  had  almost  made  up  their  minds  to,  the  real  truth;  so 
that  their  complaint  was  soon  converted  into  a  demand  for 
a  donation  to  each  man,  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  Ba* 
bylon ;  as  much  as  that  which  Gyrus  had  given  to  his  G-recian 
detachment  on  going  up  thither  before.    Cyrus  willingly 

(Eoch,    Zug    der   Zehn   Tausend,  lations  might  be  oonvenientlj  re* 

p.  36,  37).  ferred,  by  Eratosthends  and  other 

Bespecting  the  situation  of  Thap-  geographers  (see  Strabo,  ii.  p.  70-87). 
sakus— placed  erroneously  by  Ben-  After  the  time  when  the  Boman 
nell  lower  down  the  river  atDeir,  empire  became  extended  to  the 
where  it  stands  marked  even  in  the  Euphrates,  the  new  Zeugma,  higher 
map  annexed  to  Col.  Ghesney^s  up  the  riyer  near  Bir  or  Bihrejek 
Beport  on  the  Euphrates,  and  by  (about  the  87th  parallel  of  latitude) 
Beichard  higher  up  the  riyer,  near  became  more  used  and  better  known, 
Bir — see  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  part  x.  at  least  to  the  Boman  writers, 
b.  iii.;  West-Asien,  p.  U-17,  with  The  passage  at  Thapsakus  was 
the  elaborate  discussion,  p.  972-978,  in  the  line  of  road  from  Palmyra 
in  the  same  volume ;  also  the  work  to  Earrhse  in  Northern  Mesopota- 
of  Mr.  Ainsworth  above  cited,  p.  70.  mia;  also  from  Seleukeia  (on  the 
The  situation  of  Thapsakus  is  cor-  Tigris  below  Bagdad)  to  the  other 
rectly  placed  in  Colonel  Chesney*s  cities  founded  in  Northern  Syria 
last  work  (Euphr.  and  Tigr.  p.  213),  by  Beleukus  Nikator  and  his  sue- 
in  the  excellent  map  accompanying  cessors,  Antioch  on  the  Orontds, 
that  work;  though  I  dissent  from  Seleukeia  in  Fieria,  Laodikeia, 
his  view  of  the  march  of  Cyrus  Antioch  ad  Taurum,  &c. 
between  the  pass  of  Beilan  and  The  ford  at  Thapsakus  (says  Mr. 
Thapsakus.  Ainsworth,  p.  69,  70)  "is  celebrated 

Thapsakus  appears  to  have  been  to  this  day  as  the  ford  of  the  Anezeh 

the    most    frequented     and    best-  or  Beduins.    On  the  right  bank  of 

known  passage  over  the  Euphrates,  the  Euphrates  there  are  the  remains 

throughout    the    duration    of   the  of  a  paved   causeway   leading  to 

Seleukid  kings,    down  to  100  B.C.  the  very  banks    of  the  river,    and 

It  was  selected  as  a  noted  point,  continued  on  the  opposite  side." 
to  which  observations  and  calcu- 
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promised  them  five  minse  per  head  (about  19/.  55.),  equal 
to  more  than  a  year's  pay,  at  the  rate  recently  stipulated 
of  a  daric  and  a  half  per  month.  He  engaged  to  give  them, 
besides,  the  full  rate  of  pay  until  they  should  have  been  sent 
back  to  the  Ionian  coast.  Such  ample  offers  satisfied  the 
Greeks,  and  served  to  counterbalance  at  least,  if  not  to 
efface,  the  terrors  of  that  unknown  region  which  they  were 
about  to  tread. 

But  before  the  general  body  of  Greek  soldiers  had 
Separate  pronounced  their  formal  acquiescence,  Menon 
manoeuvre  with  his  separate  division  was  already  in  the 
of  Menon.  ^^ter,  crossing.  For  Menon  had  instigated  hi& 
men  to  decide  separatelv  for  themselves,  and  to  execute 
their  decision,  before  the  others  had  given  any  answer.. 
^By  acting  thus  (said  he)  you  will  confer  special  obligatioa 
on  Gyrus,  and  earn  corresponding  reward.  If  the  others, 
follow  you  across,  he  will  suppose  that  they  do  so  because 
you  have  set  the  example.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  others, 
should  refuse,  we  shall  all  be  obliged  to  retreat:  but  he 
will  never  forget  that  you,  separately  taken,  have  done  all 
that  you  could  for  him."  Such  breach  of  communion,  and. 
avidity  for  separate  gain,  at  a  time  when  it  vitally  con- 
cerned all  the  Greek  soldiers  to  act  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  was  a  step  suitable  to  the  selfish  and  treacherous 
character  of  Menon.  He  gained  his  point,  however,  com- 
pletely :  for  Gyrus,  on  learning  that  the  Greek  troops  had 
actually  crossed,  despatched  Glus  the  interpreter  to  express 
to  them  his  warmest  thanks,  and  to  assure  them  that  he 
would  never  forget  the  obligation;  while  at  the  sametime^ 
he  sent  underhand  large  presents  to  Menon  separately.  ^ 
He  passed  with  his  whole  army  immediately  afterwards; 
no  man  being  wet  above  the  breast. 

What  had  become  of  Abrokomas  and  his  army,  and 

Abrokomas  '''^^y  ^^  ^®  °®*  defend  this  passage,  where  Gyrus 
abandons      might  SO  easily  have  been  arrested?  We  are  told 

*^®th*/riv«  ^^a*  ^®  ^a^  been  there  a  little  before,  and  that 
—his  double  he  had  thought  it  sufficient  to  bum  all  the  ves* 
dealing.  ggjg  j^^  Thapsakus,  in  the  belief  that  the  invaders 
could  not  cross  the  river  on  foot.  And  Xenophon  informs 
us  that  the  Thapsakenes  affirmed  the  Euphrates  to  have 
been  never  before  fordable — always  passed  by  means  of 
boats;  insomuch  that  they  treated  the  actual  low  state  of 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  13-18. 
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the  water  as  a  providential  interposition  of  the  gods  in 
favour  of  Cyrus:  "the  river  made  way  for  him  to  come  and 
take  the  sceptre.**  "When  we  find  that  Abrokomas  came 
too  late  afterwards  for  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  we  shall  be 
led  to  suspect  that  he  too,  like  Syennesis  in  Kilikia,  was 
playing  a  double  game  between  the  two  royal  brothers,  and 
that  he  was  content  with  destroying  those  vessels  which 
formed  the  ordinary  means  of  communication  between  the 
banks,  without  taking  any  means  to  inquire  whether  the 
passage  was  practicable  without  them.  The  assertion  of  the 
Thapsakenes,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  a  mere  piece  of  flattery 
to  Ovrus,  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  foundation  than 
the  fact,  that  they  had  never  seen  the  river  crossed  on  foot 
(whether  practicable  or  not),  so  long  as  there  were  regular 
ferry-boats.  * 

After  crossing  the  Euphrat^,  Cyrus  proceeded  for 
nine  days'  march  ^  southward  along  its  left  bank,  cyrag 
until  he  came  to  its  affluent  the  river  Arax^s  or  marches 
Chaboras,  which  divided  Syria  from  Arabia.  ieftbank*of 
From  the  numerous  and  well-supplied  villages  the  Bu- 
there  situated,  he  supplied  himself  with  a  large  theDewt— 
stock  of  provisions,  to  confront  the  desolate  march  privations 
through  Arabia  on  which  they  were  about  to   o'*^®*""^- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  18.     Compare  Koyembex  (see  Colonel  Ohesney's 

(Plutarch,  Alexand.  17)  analogous  Beport   on   the  Euphrates,    p.  6). 

expressions    of  flattery — from   the  Bennell    erroneously    states    that 

historians  of  Alexander,   affirming  they    are    lowest   in  August    and 

that  the  sea  near  Famphylia  pro-  September  (Expedit.  of  Xenophon, 

videntially   made   way   for   him—  p.  277).    The  waters  would  thus  be 

from  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  at   a   sort   of  mean   height   when 

of  the  EuphratdSi   when  the  river  Cyrus  passed. 

was  passed  by  the  Boman  legions  Mr.  Ainsworth  states  that  there 

and  the  Parthian  prince  Tiridat6s,  were  only  twenty  inches  of  water 

in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  in   the    ford    at  Thapsakus,    from 

(Tacitus,   Annal.  vi.  37);    and   by  October  1841  to  February  1842:  the 

Lucullus    still    earlier    (Plutarch,  steamers  Nimrod  and  Kitocris  then 

Lucull.  c.  24).  struck  upon  it  (p.  72),  though  the 

The  time  when  Cyrus  crossed  the  steamers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  had 

Euphrates,  must  probably  have  been  passed  over  it  without  difficulty  in 

about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  the  month  of  May. 

of  August.     Now    the   period   of  *  Xenophon  gives  these  nine  days 

greatest  height,   in  the  waters   of  of  march  as  covering  fifty  parasangs 

the  Euphrates  near  this  part  of  its  (Anab.  i.  4, 19).    But  Eoch  remarks 

course,  is  from  the  21st  to  the  S8th  that  the  distance   is   not   half  so 

of  May :  the  period  when  they  are  great  as  that  from  the  sea  to  Thap- 

lowestj    is   about   the   middle   of  sakus:  which  latter  Xenophon %^«r^ 
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enter,  following  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  still  farther 
southward.  It  was  now  that  he  entered  on  what  may  be 
called  the  Desert — an  endless  breadth  or  succession  of 
undulations  ''like  the  sea,"  without  any  cultivation  or  even 
any  tree:  nothing  but  wormwood  and  various  aromatic 
shrubs.^  Here  too  the  astonished  Greeks  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  wild  asses,  antelopes,  ostriches,  bustards,  some  of  which 
afforded  sport,  and  occasionally  food,  to  the  horsemen  who 
amused  themselves  by  chasing  them;  though  the  wild  ass 
was  swifter  than  any  horse,  and  the  ostrich  altogether 
unapproachable.  Five  days'  march  brought  themtoKors6te, 
a  town  which  had  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants — 
probably  however  leaving  the  provision-dealers  behind,  as 
had  before  happened  at  Tarsus,  inKilikia;^  since  the  army 
here  increased  their  supplies  for  the  onward  march.  All 
that  they  could  obtain  was  required,  and  was  indeed  insuffi- 
cient, for  the  tryinff  journey  which  awaited  them.  For 
thirteen  successive  days,  and  ninety  computed  parasangs, 
did  they  march  along  tne  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  without 
provisions,  and  even  without  herbage  except  in  some  few 
places.  Their  flour  was  exhausted,  so  that  the  soldiers  lived 
for  some  days  altogether  upon  meat,  while  many  baggage- 
animals  perished  of  hunger.  Moreover  the  ground  was 
often  heavy  and  difficult,  full  of  hills  and  narrow  valleys, 
requiring  the  personal  efforts  of  every  man  to  push  the 
cars  and  waggons  at  particular  junctures:  efforts,  in  which 
the  Persian  courtiers  of  Cyrus,  under  his  express  orders, 
took  zealous  part,  toiling  in  the  dirt  with  their  ornamented 
attire.  3  After  these  thirteen  days  of  hardship,  they  reached 
PylsB,  near  the  entrance  of  the  cultivated  territory  of  Ba- 
bylonia, where  they  seem  to  have  halted  ^ye  or  six  days 
to  rest  and  refresh.*    There  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 

at  sixty-five  parasangs.    There  [is  '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  4-8. 

here  some  confusion;  together  with  ^I  infer   that    the   army  halted 

the    Qsnal  difficulty   in   assigning  here  five  or  six  days  from  the  story 

any  given  distance  as  the  equiva-  afterwards     told     respecting     the 

lent   of  the  parasang   (Koch,    Zug  Ambrakiot   Silanns,    the   prophet 

der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  38).  of  the  army;    who,   on  sacrificing, 

^  See  the  remarkable  testimony  had   told  Gyrus   that   his   brother 

of  Mr.  Ainsworth,    from   personal  would  not  fight  for  ten  days  (i.  7, 

observation,    to    the    accuracy    of  16).    This  sacrifice  must  have  been 

Xenophon^s     description     of    the  offered,  I  imagine,  during  the  halt 

country,   even  at  the  present  day.  —not  during  the  distressing  march 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  24.  which    preceded.      The    ten    days 
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the  river,  at  or  near  tHis  point,  a  flourishing  city  named 
Charmande;  to  which  many  of  the  soldiers  crossed  over  (by 

named  by  Silanus  expired  on  the  general,  there  is  one  of  the  former 

fourth  day  after  they  left  Pylee,  attached  to  each  of  the  latter.  And 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  portion  almost    invariably,    between  two 

of  the   course    of  the  Euphratds,  mills  on  the  opposite  banks,  one 

from  the  Ohaboras  southward  down  of  them  crosses  the  stream  from 

by  Anah  and  Hit  (the  ancient  Is,  side  to  side,  with  the  exception  of 

noticed   by    Herodotus,   and   still  a  passage   left  in  the  centre  for 

celebrated    from  its   unexhausted  boats  to  pass  up  and  down.    The 

supply  of  bitumen),   between  lati-  object  of  these  subaqueous  walla 

tude    S5Vs°   and    S4<*— that  Colonel  would  appear  to  be  exclusively, 

Ghesney,    in   his  Beport    on    the  to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  at 

Navigation  of  the  Euphrates  (p.  2),  low  seasons,   to  give  it  impetus^ 

has  the  following  remarks :—  as  well  as  a  more  abundant  supply 

"The  scenery  above  Hit,  in  itself  to  the  wheels.    And  their  effect  at 

very  picturesque,  is  greatly  height-  those  times  is,  to  create  a  fall  ia 

ened,  as  one  is  carried  along  the  every  part  of  the  width,  save  the 

current,  by  the  frequent  reourrence,  opening  left  for  commerce,  through 

at  very  short  intervals,  of  ancient  which    the   water   rushes    with  a 

irrigating  aqueducts :  these  beauti-  moderately  irregular  surface.  These^ 

ful  specimens  of  art  and  durability  dams  were  probably  from  four  to 

are  attributed  by  the  Arabs  to  the  eight  feet  high  originally:  but  they 

times  of  the  ignorant,  meaning  (as  are  now  frequently  a  bank  of  stones 

is  expressly  understood)  the  Per-  disturbing  the  evenness  of  the  cur- 

sians,   when  fire-worshippers,   and  rent,  but  always  affording  a  suffi- 

in  possession  of  the  world.    They  cient  passage   for  large  boats  at 

literally    cover   both    banks,     and  low  seasons." 

prove  that  the  borders  of  the  The  marks  which  Oolonel  Ghesney 
Eupbratds  were  once  thickly  in-  points  out,  of  previous  population 
habited  by  a  people  far  advanced  and  industry  on  the  banks  of  the 
indeed  in  the  application  of  hydrau-  Euphrates  at  this  part  of  its  course, 
lies  to  domestic  purposes,  of  the  are  extremely  interesting  and  cu- 
first  and  greatest  utility— the  trans-  rious,  when  contrasted  with  the- 
port  of  water.  The  greater  portion  desolation  depicted  byXenophon; 
is  now  more  or  less  in  ruins,  but  who  mentions  that  there  were  no 
some  have  been  repaired,  and  kept  other  inhabitants  than  some  wbo 
up  for  use  either  to  grind  corn  or  lived  by  cutting  millstones  from 
to  irrigate.  The  aqueducts  are  of  the  stone  quarries  near,  and  send- 
stone,  firmly  cemented,  narrowing  ing  them  to  Babylon  in  exchange- 
to  about  2  feet  or  20  inches  at  top,  for  grain.  It  is  plain  that  the  popu- 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  current,  lation,  of  which  Golonel  Ghesney 
and  carried  various  distances  to-  saw  the  remaining  tokens,  either 
wards  the  interior,  from  200  to  had  already  long  ceased,  or  did 
1200  yards.  not  begin  to  exist,  or  to  construct 

''But   what    most    concerns    the  their  dams  and  aqueducts,  until  a 

subject    of  this    memoir,    is,    the  period  later  than  Xenophon.  They 

existence    of   a  parapet    wall    or  probably  began  during  the  period 

stone  rampart   in   the   river,  just  of  the  Seleukid   kings,   after  the- 

above  the  several   aqueducts.    In  year  SOO  b.o.    For  this  line  of  road 
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means  of  skins  stufiPed  with  hay),  and  procured  plentiful 
supplies,  especially  of  date-wine  and  millet.^ 

It  was  during  this  halt  opposite  CharmandS  that  a 
vjim—  dispute  occurred  among  the  Greeks  themselvesi 
Charmandd  menacing  to  the  safety  of  all.  I  have  already 
^s^dfsputo  mentioned  that  Klearchus,  Menon,  Proxenus, 
between  the  and  oach  of  the  Grreek  chiefs,  enjoyed  a  separate 
Ki&B^viB  command  over  his  own  division,  suhject  only 
and  those  to  the  Superior  control  ofGyrus  himself.  Some 
of  Menon.  ^f  ^j^^  soldiers  of  Mcnon  becoming  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  those  of  Klearchus,  the  latter  examined 
into  the  case,  pronounced  one  of  Menon's  soldiers  to  have 
misbehaved;  and  caused  him  to  be  flogged.  The  comrades 
of  the  man  thus  punished  resented  the  proceeding  to  such 
a  degree,  that  as  Klearchus  was  riding  away  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  his  own  tent,  attended  by  a  few 

along  the  Eaphratds  began  then  to  much  importance  to  the  banks  of 
acquire  great  importance  as  the  the  Enphratfis  north  of  Babylonia, 
means  of  communication  between  Mr.  Ainsworth  describes  the 
the  great  city  of  Seleukeia  (on  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigri8,belowBagdad)  and  the  other  Euphrates,  before  reaching  Fyle, 
cities  founded  by  Seleukus  Nikator  as  being  now  in  the  same  condition 
and  his  successors  in  the  north  of  as  it  was  when  Xenophon  and  his 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor— Seleukeia  comrades  marched  through  it — "full 
in  Fieria,  Antioch,  Laodikeia,  of  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  and 
Apameia,  Ac.  This  route  coincides  presenting  many  difficulties  to  the 
mainly  with  the  present  route  from  movement  of  an  army.  The  ilia- 
Bagdad  to  Aleppo,  crossing  the  strator  was,  by  a  curious  accident, 
Euphrates  at  Thapsakus.  It  can  left  by  the  Euphrates  steamer  on 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  course  this  very  portion  of  the  river,  and 
of  the  Euphrates  was  better  pro-  on  the  same  side  as  the  Ferso- 
tected  during  the  two  centuries  of  Greek  army,  and  he  had  to  walk 
the  Seleukid  kings  (b.g.  800-100,  a  day  and  a  night  across  these 
speaking  in  round  numbers),  than  inhospitable  regions:  so  that  he 
it  came  to  be  afterwards,  when  can  speak  feelingly  of  the  difficul- 
that  river  became  the  boundary  ties  which  the  Greeks  had  to  en- 
line  between  the  Bomans  and  the  counter."  (Travels  in  the  Track,  Ac. 
Farthians.     Even  at  the  time  of  p.  81.) 

the  Emperor  JulianU  invasion,  >  I  incline  to  think  that  Ohar> 
however,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mandfi  must  have  been  nearly  op- 
describes  the  left  bank  of  the  posite  Fylce,  lower  down  than  Hit. 
Euphrates,  north  of  Babylonia,  as  But  Major  Bennell  (p.  107)  and 
being  in  several  parts  well-culti-  Mr.  Ainsworth  (p.  84)  suppose  Ohar- 
vated,  and  furnishing  ample  sub-  mandd  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
fiistence.  (Ammian.  Marc.  xxiv.  1.)  modern  Hit  (the  Is  of  Herodotus). 
At  the  time  of  Xenophon*s  Ana-  There  is  no  other  known  town  with 
huiB,   there  was  nothing  to  give  which  we  can  identify  it. 
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followers  only,  through  the  encampment  of  Menon — one  of 
the  soldiers  who  happened  to  be  cutting  wood,  flung  the 
hatchet  at  him,  while  others  hooted  and  began  to  pelt  him 
with  stones.  KlearchuSi  after  escaping  unhurt  from  this 
danger  to  his  own  division,  immediately  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  take  arms  and  put  themselves  in  battle  order.  He  himself 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  Thracian  peltasts,  and  his 
forty  horsemen,  in  hostile  attitude  against Menon's  division; 
who  on  their  side  ran  to  arms,  with  Menon  himself  at  their 
head,  and  placed  themselves  in  order  of  defence.  A  slight 
accident  might  have  now  brought  on  irreparable  disorder 
and  bloodshed,  had  not  Proxenus,  coming  up  at  the 
moment  with  a  company  of  his  hoplites,  planted  himself  in 
military  array  between  the  two  disputing  parties,  and  en- 
treated Klearchus  to  desist  from  farther  assault.  The 
latter  at  first  refused.  Indiffnant  that  his  recent  insult 
and  narrow  escape  from  death  should  be  treated  so  lightly, 
he  desired  Proxenus  to  retire.  His  wrath  was  not  appeased, 
until  Cyrus  himself,  apprised  of  the  gravity  of  the  danger, 
came  gallop^ing  up  with  his  personal  attendants  and  his 
two  javelins  in  hand.  ^Klearchus,  Proxenus,  and  all  you 
Greeks  (said  he),  you  know  not  what  you  are  doing.  Be 
assured  that  if  you  now  come  to  blows,  it  will  be  the  hour 
of  my  destruction — and  of  your  own  also,  shortly  after  me. 
For  if  your  force  be  ruined,  all  these  natives  whom  you 
see  around,  will  become  more  hostile  to  us  even  than  the 
men  now  serving  with  the  King."  On  hearing  this  (says 
Xenophbn),  Klearchus  came  to  his  senses,  and  the  troops 
dispersed  without  any  encounter.  * 

After  passing  Pylae  the  territory  called  Babylonia  be- 
gan. The  hills  flanking  the  Euphrates,  over  which  Entry  into 
the  army  had  hitherto  been  passing,  soon  ceased.  Babylonia 
and  low  alluvial  plains  commenced.  2     Traces  orontls-^^ 
were  now  discovered,  the  first  throughout  their  pieparation 
long  march,  of  an  hostile  force  moving  in  their  '**'  battle. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  11-17.  alluvinm    constituting    Babylonia 

'   The    commentatorB    agree    in  proper.   Perhaps  there  was  a  town 

thinking  that  we  Me  to  understand  near  the  pass,  and  named  after  it. 

by  PylsD  a  sort  of  gate   or  pass,  Now    it    appears    f^om   Golonel 

marking  the  spot  where  the  desert  Chesney*8  survey  that  this  alteration 

country  north  of  Babylonia — with  in  the  nature  of  the  country  takes 

its  undulations   of  land,   and  its  place  a  few  miles  below  Hit.    He 

steep  banks  i*long  the  river— was  observes    (Euphrates    and   Ti^Ti&> 

exchanged  for  the  flat  and  fertile  vol.  i.  p.  M"^— *^TVa««  iB?i\«%\k^^^ 

VOL.  vnr.  i» 
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front,  ravaging  the  couBtry  and  burning  the  herb^e.  It 
was  here  that  Gyms  detected  the  treason  of  a  !rersian 
nobleman  named  Orontes,  whom  he  examined  in  his  tent, 
in  the  presence  of  various  Persians  possessing  his  intimate 
confidence,  as  well  as  of  Klearchus  with  a  guard  of  3000 
hoplites.  Orontes  was  examined,  found  guilty,  and  pri- 
yately  put  to  death.  ^ 

After  three  days'  march,  estimated  by  Xenophon  at 
twelve  parasangs,  Gyrus  was  induced  by  the  evidences 
before  lum,  or  by  the  reports  of  deserters,  to  believe  that 
the  opposing  army  was  close  at  hand,  and  that  a  battle 
was  impending.  Accordingly^  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
he  mustered  his  whole  army,  Greeks  as  well  as  barbarians ; 
but  the  enemy  did  not  appear  as  had  been  expected.  Kis 
numbers  were  counted  at  this  spot,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were,  of  Greeks  10,400  hoplites,  and  2500  peltasts; 
of  the  barbarian  or  Asiatic  force  of  Cyrus,  10,0000  men 
with  20  scythed  chariots.  The  numbers  of  the  Greeks  had 
been  somewhat  diminished  during  the  march,  from  sickness, 
desertion,  or  other  causes.  The  reports  of  deserters  de- 
scribed the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  1,200,000  men,  besides 
the  6000  horse-guards  commanded  by  ArtagersSs,  and  200 
scythed  chariots,  under  the  command  of  Abrokomas,Tissa- 

g hemes,  and  two  others.  It  was  ascertained  afterwards, 
owever,  that  the  force  of  Abrokomas  had  not  yet  joined, 
and  later  accounts  represented  the  numerical  estimation 
as  too  great  by  one-fourth. 

In  expectation  of  an  action.  Gyms  here  convened  the 
Discourse  generals  along  with  the  lochages  (or  captains)  of 
of  Cyrus  to  the  Greeks;  as  well  to  consult  about  suitable 

Dis  oiuoers  i  ,         ..       i.xi*  i*i-- 

»nd  arrangements,  as  to  stimulate  their  zeal  m  nis 

soldiers.       cause.    Few  points  in  this  narrative  are  more 

Hit,  the  remains  of  aqueducts  dis-  ical  miles  lower  than  Hit  (Travels 
appear,  and  the  windings  become  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
shorter  and  more  firequent,  as  the  p.  81):  compare  Bitter,  Erdkunde, 
riyer  flows  through  a  tract  of  coun-  West  Asien,  z.  p.  16;  xi.  p.  765-763. 
try  almost  level."  Thereabouts  it  >  The  description  given  of  this 
is  that  I  am  inclined  to  place  Pyl^.  scene  (known  to  the  Oreeks  through 
Golonel  Ghesney  places  it  lower  the  communications  of  Klearchus) 
down,  25  miles  from  Hit.  Professor  by  Xenophon,  is  extremely  inter- 
Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  esting  (Anab.  i.  6).  I  omit  it  from 
M^,  lower  down  still.  Mr.  Ainsworth  regard  to  space. 
plBoeB  it  M  much  »t  70  geogtaph- 
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Btriking  than  the  lan^age  addressed  by  the  Persian  prince 
to  the  Greeks,  on  this  as  well  as  on  otner  occasions. 

''It  is  not  from  want  of  native  forces,  men  of  Hellas, 
that  I  have  brought  you  hither,  but  because  I  account  you 
better  and  braver  than  any  number  of  natives.  Prove 
yourselves  now  worthy  of  the  freedom  which  you  enjoy; 
that  freedom  for  which  I  envy  you,  and  which  I  would 
choose,  be  assured,  in  preference  to  all  my  possessions  a 
thousand  times  multiplied.  Learn  now  from  me,  who  know 
it  well,  all  that  you  will  have  to  encounter — ^vast  numbers 
and  plenty  of  noise ;  but  if  you  despise  these,  I  am  ashamed 
to  tell  you  what  worthless  stuff  you  will  find  in  our  native 
men.  Behave  well, — like  brave  men,  and  trust  me  for  sending 
you  back  in  such  condition  as  to  make  your  friends  at  hom& 
envy  you :  though  I  hope  to  prevail  on  many  of  you  ta 
prefer  my  service  to  your  own  homes." 

''Some  of  us  are  remarking,  Cyrus  (said  a  Samian  exila 
named  Graulites),  that  you  are  full  of  promises  at  this  hour 
of  danger,  but  will  forget  them,  or  perhaps  will  be  unabl& 
to  perform  them,  when  danger  is  over. .....  As  to  ability 

(replied  Cyrus),  my  father's  empire  reaches  northward  to 
the  region  of  intolerable  cold,  southward  to  that  of  intoler- 
able heat.  All  in  the  middle  is  now  apportioned  in  satrapies 
among  my  brother's  friends;  all,  if  we  are  victorious,  will 
come  to  be  distributed  among  mine.  I  have  no  fear  of  not 
having  enough  to  give  away,  but  rather  of  not  having  friends 
enougn  to  receive  it  from  me.  To  each  of  you  Greeks^ 
moreover,  I  shall  present  a  wreath  of  gold." 

Declarations  like  these,  repeated  by  Cyrus  to  many  of 
the  Greek  soldiers,  and  circulated  among  the  remainder, 
filled  all  of  them  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  his 
cause.  Such  was  the  sense  of  force  and  superiority  inspired, 
that  Klearchus  asked  him — "Do  you  really  think,  Cyrus, 
that  your  brother  will  fight  you?"  "Yes,  by  Zeus  (was  the 
reply):  assuredly,  if  he  be  the  son  of  Darius  and  Parysatis, 
and  my  brother,  I  shall  not  win  this  prize  without  a  battle." 
All  the  Greeks  were  earnest  with  him  at  the  same  time 
not  to  expose  his  own  person,  but  to  take  post  in  the  rear 
of  their  body.^  Whe  shall  presently  see  how  this  advice 
was  followed. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  2-9. 

^1 
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The  declarations  here  reported,  as  well  as  the  ez- 
Conception  pressions  employed  before  during  the  dispute 
formed  by  between  E^earchus  and  the  soldiers  of  Menon 
Grecian  near  Gharmand^ — being,  as  they  are,  genuine 
•aperiority.  a^^  authentic,  and  not  dramatic  composition 
such  as  those  of  iEschylus  in  the  Persse,  nor  historic 
amplification  like  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Xerxes  in  Hero- 
dotus— are  among  the  most  valuable  evidences  respecting 
the  Hellenic  character  generally.  It  is  not  merely  the 
superior  courage  and  military  discipline  of  the  Greeks  which 
Cyrus  attests,  compared  with  the  cowardice  of  Asiatics — 
but  also  their  fidelity  and  sense  of  obligation,  which  he 
contrasts  with  the  time-serving  treachery  of  the  latter;  ^ 
connecting  these  superior  qualities  with  the  political 
freedom  which  they  enjoy.  To  hear  this  young  prince 
expressing  such  strong  admiration  and  envy  for  Grecian 
freedom,  and  such  ardent  personal  preference  for  it  above 
all  the  splendour  oi  his  own  position — was  doubtless  the 
most  flattering  of  all  compliments  which  he  could  pay  to 
the  listening  citizen-soldiers.  That  a  young  Persian  prince 
should  be  capable  of  conceiving  such  a  sentiment,  is  no 
slight  proof  of  his  mental  elevation  above  the  level  both  of 
his  family  and  of  his  nation.  The  natural  Persian  opinion 
is  expressed  hj  the  conversation  between  Xerxes  and 
Demaratus  *  in  Herodotus.  To  Xerxes,  the  conception  of  free- 
citizenship — and  of  orderly  self-sufficing  courage,  planted 
by  a  pubhc  discipline  patriotic  as  well  as  equalising — was 
not  merely  repugnant,  but  incomprehensible.  He  under- 
stood only  a  master  issuing  orders  to  obedient  subjectsi 
and  stimulating  soldiers  to  bravery  by  means  of  the  whip. 
His  descendant  Cyrus,  on  the  contrary,  had  learnt  by 

Sersonal  observation  to  enter  into  the  feeling  of  personal 
ignity  prevalent  in  the  Greeks  around  him,  based  as  it 
was  on  the  conviction  that  they  governed  themselves,  and 
that  there  was  no  man  who  had  any  rights  of  his  own  over 
them — that  the  law  was  their  only  master,  and  that  in 
rendering  obedience  to  it  they  were  working  for  no  one 
else  but  for  themselves.  ^  Cyrus  knew  where  to  touch  the 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  16.  to  Xerxes,  respecting  the  Laoedse- 

*  See  Herodot.  vii.  102,  108,  209.  monians  — 'EXsuQepoi  Yap  idvTSc,  o& 

Compare   the  observations   of  the  ndvTot- iXe68spoi  elat*  ineaTi  yap  oft 

Persian  Aohsemends,  c.  236.  889ic6tt)c,  'v6|<.oc,  t6v  OicoSeipLalvouat 

'  Herod,  yii.  104.  Demaratus  says  koXXc^  (lqIXXov  ^  ol  aol  oi. 
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sentiment  of  Hellenic  honour,  so  fatally  eztinffaished  after 
the  Greeks  lost  their  political  freedom  by  the  nands  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  exchanged  for  that  intellectual  quickness, 
combined  with  moral  degeneracy,  which  Cicero  and  his  con- 
temporaries remark  as  the  characteristic  of  these  once  hiffh- 
toned  communities. 

Having  concerted  the  order  bf  battle  with  the  generals,, 
Cyrus  marched  forward  in  cautious  array  during 
the  next  day,  anticipating  the  appearance  of  the  Gyrus  to  the> 
King's  forces.    Nothing  of  the  kind  was  seen,   P'ophot 
however,  though  abundant  marks  of  their  re-       ***^' 
tiring  footsteps  were  evident.    The  day's  march  (called 
three  parasangs)  having  been  concluded  without  a  battle,. 
Cyrus  called  to  him  the  Ambrakiotic  prophet  Silanus,  and 
presented  him  with  3000   darics,  or  ten  Attic  talents. 
Silanus  had  assured  him,  on  the  eleventh  day  preceding,, 
that  there  would  be  no  action  in  ten  days  from  that  time: 
upon  which  Cyrus  had  told  him — "If  your  prophecy  comes* 
true,  I  will  give  you  3000  darics.    My  brother  will  not 
fight  at  all,  if  he  does  not  fight  within  ten  days."  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  strong  opinion  which  he  nad  expressedl 
in  reply  to  Klearchus,  Cyrus  now  really  began  ^ 
to  conceive  that  no  battle  would  be  hazarded  ^Imb  the 
by  his  enemies;  especially  as  in  the  course  of  ande^ndear 
tnis  last  day's  march,  he  came  to  a  broad  and 
deep  trench  (30  feet  broad  and  1 8  feet  deep),  approaching* 
so  near  to  the  Euphrates  as  to  leave  an  interval  of  only 
20  feet  for  passage.    This  trench  had  been  dug  by  order 
of  Artaxerxes  across  the  plain,  for  a  length  said  to  be  of 
twelve  parasangs  (about  forty-two  English  miles,  if  the 
parasang  be  reckoned  at  thirty  stadia),  so  as  to  touch  at 
its  other  extremity  what  was  called  the  Wall  of  Media.  2" 

Again,    the    historian    observes  (xtvoi  piiv  i8eXoxaxt<oV|  u><  8c9ic6t(| 

about    the  Athenians,    and    their  ep'faC&|<.tvot*iXeu98pu>9ivTUJv6i,a6T6c 

extraordinary  increase  of  prowess  IxaaTOciujuT(j>icpo8u|<.ieToipYdCt90at. 

after  having  shaken  off  the  despot-  Compare  Menander   Fragm.  In- 

ism  of  Hippias  (v.  78)  —  Ai]Xot  S*  cert.    GL.    ap.    Meineke,     Fragm 

o&  xaO'   £v  pidvov  dXXa  icavxa^ou,  f)  Oomm.  Orsec.  vol.  iv.  p.  268— 

l9T]Yopi7)  wc   ifftt  XP'^K'^  aicouSalov*  'EXsuQepoc    ica^     ivl    8e6o6Xa>Tat, 

tl  xQti  'A87)vaioi  TUpaweu6(&evot  |<.iv,  v6|<.<)>* 

od8a(i,u)v    Tu>v    acpiac   icsptoixeivxtov  Aoalv  Si  SouXoc,  xal  v6(jit)>  xal  6s9- 

'^gav  xd  noX<|<.ia  d(ji8lvou<}  dicaXXa^-  ic6td. 

OivTSc   Si  Tupdvvttiv,    |«.axp(p  itptuxot  >  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  14-17. 

if  ivovto.  AtjXoi  «uv  xauxa,  Sxt  xaxt^i-  *  From  Pyln  to  th«  ^x^^^blva.^^^ 
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It  had  been  dug  as  a  special  measure  of  defence  against 
the  approaching  invaders.    Tet  we  hear  with  surprise, 

and  the  invaders  themselves  found  with  equal  surprise, 
that  not  a  man  was  on  the  spot  to  defend  it:  so  that  the 

whole    Gyreian    army    ana  baggage     passed    without 
resistance  through  the  narrow  breadth  of  20  feet.    This  is 

trench,  there  interrened  three  en-  ground  indeed ;  not  merely  because 

tire  days  of  march,  and  one  part  Cyras  was  in  momentary  expecta- 

of  a  day ;   for  it  occurred   in  the  tion  of  the  King*s  main  army,  and 

fourth  day*8  march.  of  a  general  battle  (i.  7,  14),  but 

Xenophon  calls  the  three  entire  because  of  the  great  delay  neces- 

d»yS|  twelve  parasangs  in  all.  This  sary  for  passing  tbe  trench.    His 

argues    short    marches,    not    full  whole    army    ^more    then    100,000 

marches.    And   it  does  not   seem  men),  with  baggage,  chariots,  Ac, 

that  the  space  of  ground  traversed  had  to  pass  through  the  narrow 

during  any  one  of  them  can  have  gut  of  20  feet  wide  between  the 

been  considerable.    For  they  were  trench  and  the  Euphratds.  He  can 

all  undertaken  with  visible  evid-  hardly  have  made  more  than  6  miles 

ences  of  an  enemy  immediately  in  in  this  whole  day's  march,  getting 

front  of  them ;  which  circumstance  at  night  so  far  as  to  encamp  2  or 

was  the  occasion  of  the  treason  of  3  miles    beyond   the   trench.    We 

-Orontds,    who   asked  Cyrus  for  a  may  therefore  reckon  the  distance 

body  of  cavalry,  under  pretence  of  marched   over  between  Pyln   and 

Attacking  the  light  troops  of  the  the  trench  as  about  32  miles  in  all ; 

enemy  in  front,  and  then  wrote  a  and   two    or    three   miles    farther 

letter  to  inform  Artaxerx6s    that  to    the    encampment    of  the   next 

he  was  about  to  desert  with  this  night.   Probably  Cyrus  would  keep 

division.    The  letter  was  delivered  near  the  river,  yet  not  following 

to  Cyrus,  who  thus  discovered  the  its  bends  with  absolute  precision : 

treason.  so  that  in  estimating  distance,  we 

Marching  with  a  known  enemy  ought  to  take  a  mean  between  the 

not  far  off  in  front,  Cyrus  must  straight  line  and  the  full  windings 

have  kept  his  army  in  something  of  the  river. 

like   battle   order,    and    therefore  I  conceive  the  trench  to  have  cut 

must  have  moved  slowly.  Moreover  the  Wall  of  Media  at  a  much  wider 

the   discovery   of  the   treason   of  angle   than  appears  in  Col.  Ches- 

Orontfts  must  itself  have  been  an  ney*s  map;  so  that  the  triangular 

Alarming  fact,   well  calculated  to  space  included  between  the  trench, 

render  both  Cyrus  and  Klearchus  the  Wall,  and  the  river,  was  much 

doubly  cautious  for  the  time.  And  more  extensive.     The  reason,  we 

the  very  trial  of  Orontfis  appears  may  presume,  why  the  trench  was 

to  have  been  conducted  under  such  dug,  was,  to  defend  that  portion 

•fiolemnities  as  must  have  occasioned  of  the  well-cultivated  and  watered 

a  halt  of  the  army.  country   of  Babylonia  which  lay 

Taking  these  circumstances,  we  outside   of  the  Wall   of  Media— 

•can  hardly  suppose  the  Ghreeks  to  which   portion   (as   we   shall   see 

have  got  over  so  much  as  80  English  hereafter  in   the  marches   of  the 

miles  of  ground  in  the  three  entire  Greeks  after  the  battle)  was  very 

days   of  march.     The  fourth  day  considerable. 
4iiej  must  have  got  oyoi  yety  liUU 
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the  first  notice  of  any  defensive  measures  taken  to 
repel  the  invasion — except  the  precaution  of  Abrokomas 
in  burning  the  boats  at  Thapsakus.  Gyrus  had  been  al- 
lowed to  traverse  all  this  immense  space,  and  to  pass 
through  so  many  defensible  positions,  without  having  yet 
struck  a  blow.  And  now  ArtaxerxSs,  after  having  cut  a 
prodigious  extent  of  trench  at  the  cost  of  so  much  labour — 
provided  a  valuable  means  of  resistance,  especially  against 
Grecian  heavy-armed  soldiers — and  occupied  it  seemingly 
until  the  very  last  moment — throws  it  up  from  some  un- 
accountable panic,  and  suffers  a  whole  army  to  pass  un- 
opposed through  this  veiy  narrow  gut.  Having  surmounted 
unexpectedly  so  formidable  an  obstacle,  Cyrus  as  well  as 
the  G-reeks  imagined  that  Artaxerxes  would  never  think 
of  figthing  in  the  open  plain.  All  besan  to  relax  in  that 
careful  array  which  had  been  observed  since  the  midniffht 
review,  insomuch  that  Gyrus  himself  proceeded  in  nis 
chariot  instead  of  on  horseback,  while  many  of  the  Greek 
soldiers  lodged  their  arms  on  the  waggons  or  beasts  of 
burden.  * 

On  the  next  day  but  one  after  passing  the  undefended 
trench,  they  were  surprised,  at  a  spot  called  Kunaxa— 
Kunaxa,2  just  when  they  were  about  to  halt  for  ■^*^®^  *^"- 
the  midday  meal  and  repose,  by  the  sudden  in-  the'iong** 
timation  that  the  King's  army  was  approaching  army— pre- 
in  order  of  battle  on  the  open  plain.    Instantly  cyros^iSr* 
Cyrus  hastened  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  arm  battle. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  20.  acted    upon    a    rational    scheme: 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  whereas  in  Xenophon,  he  appears 

of  this  long  line   of  trench,    first  at  first  to  have  adopted  a  plan  of 

dug  by  order  of  Artaxerxfis,    and  defence,  and  then  to  have  renounced 

then  left  useless  and  undefended ,  it,  after  immense  labour  and  costi 

differs  from  the  narrative  of  Dio-  without    any   reason,    so    far    m 

dorus  (xiv.  22),  which  seems  to  be  we  can  see.    Yet  I  have  no  doubt 

borrowed  from  Ephorus.    Diodorus  that  the   account  of  Xenophon  is 

says  that  the  king  caused  a  long  the    true   one.     Both   the   narrow 

trench  to  be  dug,    and  lined  with  passage,  and  the  undefended  trench, 

carriages  and  waggons  as  a  defence  were  facts  of  the  most  obvious  and 

for  his  baggage ;  and  that  he  after-  impressive  character  to  an  obser- 

wards    marched    forth    from    this  ving  soldier. 

entrenchment,    with    his    soldiers  *  Xenophon   does    not    mention 

free    and   unincumbered,    to    give  the  name  Kunaxa,  which  comes  to 

battle  to  Gyrus.     Here  is  a  state-  us  from  Plutarch  (Artaxerx.  o.  8), 

ment  more  plausible  than  that  of  who  states   that  it  was  600  stadia 

Xenophon,   in  this   point  of  view,  (about   58   miles)    firom   Babylon; 

that  it  makes  out  the  King  to  have  while  Xenophon  was  informed  that 
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himself,  and  to  put  his  forces  in  order,  while  the  Greeks, 
on  their  side,  halted  and  formed  their  line  with  all 
possible  speed.  <  They  were  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  adjoining  the  river  Euphrates;  Ariseus,  witii  the 
Asiatic  forces  being  on  the  left,  and  Cyrus  himself, 
surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  600  well  armed  Persian 
horsemen,  in  the  centre.  Among  the  Greeks,  Klearchus 
commanded  the  right  division  of  hoplites,  with  PaphWo- 
nian  horsemenandthe  Grecian  peltasts  on  the  extreme  rignt, 
close  to  the  river;  Proxenus  with  his  division  stood  next; 
Menon  commanded  on  the  left.  All  the  Persian  horsemen 
around  Cyrus  had  breastplates,  helmets,  short  Grecian 
swords,  and  two  javelins  in  their  right  hands;  the  horses 
also  were  defended  by  facings  both  over  the  breast  and 
head.  Cyrus  himself  armed  generally  like  the  rest,  stood 
dbtinguished  by  having  an  upright  tiara  instead  of  the 

the  field  of  battle  was  distant  from  time  of  the  midday  halt,  say  7  miles. 

Babylon   only   360   stadia.     Now,  The  distance  from  Pyl»  to  the 

aecording     to     Colonel    Chesney  trench  haying  before   been  stated 

(Enphratds  andTigris,  vol.  i.p.67),  at  82  miles,    the   whole  distance 

Hillah  (Babylon)  is  distant  91  miles  from  Pylee  to  Kunaxa  will  be  about 

by  the  river,  or  61 '/t  miles  direct,  64  miles. 

firom  Felnjah.   Following  therefore  Now  Golonel  Chesney  has  stated 

the    distance    given    by  Plntarch  the  distance  from  Hit  to  Felnjah 

(probably    copied   from   Ktesias,)  Castle   (two  known  points)   at  48 

we  should  place  Kunaxa  a  little  miles  of  straight  line,  and  77  miles, 

lower  down  the  river  than  Felujah.  if  following  the  line  of  the  river. 

This  seems  the  most  probable  sup-  Deduct  four  miles  for  the  distance 

position.  from  Hit  to  Pyle— and   we   shall 

Bennell  and  Mr.  Baillie  Fraser  then  have  between  Pylee  andFelu- 

so  place  it  (Mesopotamia  and  As-  jah,    a  rectilinear   distance  of  44 

Syria,  p.  186,   Edin.  1842),   I  think  miles.    The  marching  route  of  the 

rightly:    moreover  the   latter  re-  Greeks  (as  explained  in  the  pre- 

marks,  what  most  of  the  oommen-  vious  note,   the  Greeks  following 

tators   overlook,   that  the  Greeks  generally,    but   not   exactly,    the 

did  not  pass  through  the  Wall  of  windings   of  the  river)  will  give 

Media  until  long  after  the  battle.  60  miles  from  Pyln  to  Felujah,  and 

See  a  note  a  little  below,  near  the  63  or  64  from  Pylee  to  Kunaxa. 

beginning  of  my  next  chapter,   in  In   Plan  II.,    annexed    to    this 

reference  to  that  Wall.  volume,  will  be  found  an  illustra- 

>  The  distance  of  the  .undefended  tion  of  the  marches  of  theCyreian 

trench    from    the    battle-field    of  army,    as  described  by  Xenophon, 

Kunaxa  would  be  about  22  miles,  both  immediately  before,  and  im- 

First,  8  miles  beyond  the  trench,  mediately  after,  the  battle  of  Ku- 

to  the  first  night-station:  next,  a  naxa:  fromPyln  to  the  crossing  of 

tall   day*s   march,    say   IS  miles :  the  Tigris, 
thirdly,  a  half  day's  march,  to  the 
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helmet.  Though  the  first  news  had  come  upon  them  by 
surprise,  the  Cyreians  had  ample  time  to  put  themselves 
in  complete  order;  for  the  enemy  did  not  appear  until  the 
afternoon  was  advanced.  First,  was  seen  dust,  like  a  white 
cloud — next,  an  undefined  dark  spot,  gradually  nearing 
until  the  armour  began  to  shine,  and  the  component  divi- 
sions of  troops,  arranged  in  dense  masses,  became  discern- 
ible. Tissaphemes  was  on  the  left,  opposite  to  the  Greeks, 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  horsemen,  with  white  cuirasses : 
on  his  right  stood  the  Persian  bowmen,  with  their  ^errha, 
or  wicker  shields,  spiked  so  as  to  be  fastened  in  the 
ground  while  arrows  were  shot  from  behind  them:  next, 
the  Egyptian  infantiy  with  long  wooden  shields  covering 
the  whole  body  and  legs.  In  front  of  all,  was  a  row  of 
chariots  with  scythes  attached  to  the  wheels,  destined  to 
begin  the  charge  against  the  Grecian  phalanx.  ^ 

As  the  Greeks  were  completing  their  array,  Cyrus 
rode  to  the  front,  and  desired  Klearchus  to  Last  orden 
make  his  attack  with  the  Greeks  upon  the  of  Cyrus, 
centre  of  the  enemy;  since  it  was  there  that  the  King  in 
person  would  be  posted,  and  if  that  were  once  beaten,  the 
victory  was  gained.  But  such  was  the  superiority  of  Arta- 
xerxSs  in  number,  that  his  centre  extended  beyond  the  left 
of  Cyrus.  Accordingly  £[learchus,  afraid  of  withdrawing 
his  right  from  the  river,  lest  he  should  be  taken  both  in 
flank  and  rear,  chose  to  keep  his  position  on  the  right — 
and  merely  replied  to  Cyrus  that  he  would  manage  every- 
thing for  the  best.  I  have  before  remarked  >  how  often 
the  fear  of  being  attacked  on  the  unshielded  side  and  on 
the  rear,  led  the  Greek  soldier  into  movements  inconsistent 
with  military  expediency;  and  it  will  be  seen  presently, 
that  Klearchus,  blindly  obeying  this  habitual  rule  of  pre- 
caution, was  induced  here  to  commit  the  capital  mistake 
of  keeping  on  the  right  flank,  contrary  to  the  more  judi- 
cious direction  of  Cyrus.  3  The  latter  continued  for  a 
short  time  riding  slowly  in  front  of  the  lines,  looking  alter- 
nately at  the  two  armies,  when  Xenophon — one  of  the  small 
total  of  Grecian  horsemen,  and  attached  to  the  division  of 
Proxenus — rode  forth  the  line  to  accost  him,  asking  if  he 
had  any  orders  to  give.    Cyrus  desired  him  to  proclaim  to 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  8-11.  *  Plutarch  (Artaxerx.  c.  8)  makes 

*  Thucyd.  ▼.  70.    See  ch.  lyi.  of    this  criticism  upon  Klearchus ;  and 
this  History.  it  seems  quite  Just. 
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everyone  that  the  sacrifices  were  fiftvourable.  Hearing  a 
murmur  going  through  the  Grecian  ranks,  he  inquired  from 
Xeuophon  what  it  was;  and  received  for  answer,  that  the 
watchword  was  now  being  passed  along  for  the  second  time. 
He  asked,  with  some  surprise,  who  save  the  watchword? 
and  what  it  was?  Xenophon  replied  that  it  was  "Zeus  the 
Preserver,  and  Victory  " — "1  accept  it,"  replied  Cyrus;  ''let 
that  be  the  word :"  and  immediately  rode  away  to  his  own 
post  in  the  centre,  among  the  Asiatics. 

The  vast  host  of  Artaxerxes,  advancing  steadily  and 
J  without  noise,  were  now  within  less  than  half 

Kunaxi^  a  mile  of  the  Cyreians,  when  the  G-reek  troops 
«»«y  ▼»«*o'y  raised  the  pssan,  or  usual  war-cry,  and  began  to 
Oreekf  on  move  forward.  As  they  advanced,  the  shout 
their  side,  became  more  vehement,  the  pace  accelerated, 
and  at  last  the  whole  body  got  into  a  run.  ^  This  miffht 
have  proved  unfortunate,  nsul  their  opponents  been  other 
Grecian  hoplites ;  but  the  Persians  did  not  stand  to  await 
the  charge.  They  turned  and  fled,  when  the  assailants 
were  yet  hardly  within  bow-shot.  Such  was  their  panic, 
that  even  the  drivers  of  the  scythed  chariots  in  front, 
deserting  their  teams,  ran  away  along  with  the  rest;  while 
the  horses,  left  to  themselves,  rushed  apart  in  all  directions, 
some  turning  round  to  follow  the  fugitives,  others  coming 
against  the  advancing  Greeks,  who  made  open  order  to  let 
them  pass.  The  left  division  of  the  King's  army  was  thus 
routed  without  a  blow,  and  seemingly  without  a  man  killed 
on  either  side;  one  Greek  only  being  wounded  by  an  arrow, 
and  another  by  not  getting  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  the 
chariots.  2  Tissaphemes  alone — who,  with  the  body  of 
horse  immediately  around  him,  was  at  the  extreme  Persian 
left,  close  to  the  river — formed  an  exception  to  this  uni- 
versal flight.  He  charged  and  penetrated  through  the 
Grecian  peltasts  who  stood  opposite  to  him  between  the 
hoplites  and  the  river.  These  peltasts,  commanded  by 
Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  opened  their  ranks  to  let  him 
pass,  darting  at  the  men  as  they  rode  by,  yet  without 
losing  any  one  themselves.  Tissaphemes  thus  got  into  the 
rear  of  the  Greeks,  who  continued  on  their  side  to  pursue 
the  flying  Persians  before  them.^ 

'   Xen.  Anab.   L  8,  17;    Diodor.        *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  17-20. 
ziy.  28.  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  23;  i.  0,  81. 
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Matters  proceeded  differently  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  field.  Artaxerxes,  though  in  the  centre  of  impetnons 
his  own  army,  yet  from  his  superior  numbers  »**»c^  o' 
outflanked  Ariseus,  who  commanded  the  hiYbrother  . 
extreme  left  of  the  Cyreians. "  Finding  no  one  -Oyrus  u 
directly  opposed  to  him,  he  began  to  wheel 
round  his  right  wing,  to  encompass  his  enemies;  not 
noticing  the  flight  of  his  left  division.  Cyrus,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  saw  the  easy  victory  of  the  Greeks  on  their 
side,  was  overjoyed;  and  received  from  everyone  around 
him  salutations,  as  if  he  were  already  king.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  self-command  enough  not  yet  to  rush  forward  as  if 
the  victory  was  already  gained, 2  but  remained  unmoved, 
with  his  regiment  of  six  hundred  horse  round  him, 
watching  the  movements  of  Artaxerxes.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  latter  wheeling  round  his  right  division  to  get 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Cyreians,  he  hastened  to  check  ttiis 
movement  by  an  impetuous  charge  upon  the  centre,  where 
Artaxerxes  was  in  person,  surrounded  by  the  body-guard 
of  6000  horse  under  Artagerses.  So  vigorous  was  the 
attack  of  Cyrus,  that  with  his  600  horse,  he  broke  and  dis- 
persed this  body-guard,  killing  Artagerses  with  his  own 
hand.  His  own  600  horse  rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of 
of  the  fugitives,  leaving  Cyrus  himself  nearly  alone,  with 
only  the  select  few  called  his  "Table-Companions"  around 
him.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  first  saw 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  whose  person  had  been  exposed  to 
Tiew  by  the  flight  of  the  body-guards.  The  sight  filled  him 
with  such  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  jealous  ambition, ^  that 
he  lost  all  thought  of  safety  or  prudence — cried  out,  "I  see 
the  man" — and  rushed  forward  with  his  mere  handful  of 
companions  to  attack  Artaxerxes,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  4-8.  mand  of  Cyras. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  21.  '  Compare  the   account    of    the 

Kupo?  Ss,  6pu)vTo6c''£XXir]vacvixu>v  transport  of  rage  which  seized  the 

lac  TO  xa9'  iautoOc  xoX  Situxovxac,  Theban   Pelopidas,   when  he  saw 

TjSofxsvoc  xal  itpooxuvoufASvoc  ^St)  u)^  Alexander  the  despot  of  Pherse  in 

f)39iXEU<;   hnh  tu)v  «|x9'  auxbv,   068'  the  opposite  army;   which   led   to 

<uc  e^i^^OY)  6iu)X6iv,  Ac.  the  same  fatal  consequences  (Pin- 

The   last  words  are  remarkable,  tarcb,    Pelopidas,   c.    82;    Cornel, 

as  indicating  that  no  other  stimulus  Nepos,  Pelop.  c.  6).    See   also  the 

except   that   of  ambitions  rivalry  reflections  of  Xenophon  on  the  con- 

and  fraternal  antipathy,  had  force  duct  of  Teleutias  before  Olynthus. 

enough  to  overthrow  the  self-corn-  —Hellenic,  t.  8. 
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host  behind  him.  Gyms  made  directly  at  his  brother,  darting 
his  javelin  with  so  true  an  aim  as  to  strike  him  in  the  breast, 
and  wound  him  through  the  cuirass;  though  the  wound  (after- 
wards cured  by  the  Greek  surgeon  Ktesias)  could  not  have 
been  very  severe,  since  Artaxerxes  did  not  quit  the  field,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  engaged  in  personal  combat,  he  and  those 
around  him,  against  this  handful  of  assailants.  So  unequal 
a  combat  did  not  last  lonff.  Cyrus,  being  severely  wounded 
under  the  eye  by  the  javelin  of  a  Karian  soldier,  was  cast  from 
his  horse  and  slain.  The  small  number  of  faithful  companions 
around  him  all  perished  in  his  defence:  Artasyras,  who  stood 
first  amonff  them  in  his  confidence  and  attachment,  seeing 
him  mortally  wounded  and  fallen,  cast  himself  down  upon 
him,  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  in  this  position  either 
slew  himself,  or  was  slain  by  order  of  the  King.^ 

The  head  and  the  right  hand  of  the  deceased  prince 
Flight  of      were  immediately  cut  off  by  order  of  Artaxerxes, 
th^^A*  ^ti^  *^^  doubtless  exhibited  conspicuously  to  view* 
'  force  of        This  was  a  proclamation  to  every  one  that  the 
Cyrus.  entire  contest  was  at  an  end:  and  so  it  was 

understood  by  Aiiseus,  who  together  with  all  the  Asiatic- 
troops  of  Gyrus,  deserted  the  field  and  fied  back  to  tho 
camp.    Not  even  there  did  they  defend  themselves,  when 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  22-29.  and  partly  implied,  from Xenophon» 

The   account  of  this  battle  and  Plutarch  (Artaxerxfii  c.  11, 12, 13) 

of  the  death  of  Gyrus  by  Ktesias  gives  an  account  of  the  battle,  and 

(as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  ftom  o'  ***®   death   of  Cyrus,   which  h» 

the    brief    abstract    in    Photius—  professes    to    have    derived   from 

Ktesias,  Fragm.  c.  68,  69,  ed.  Bahr)  Ktesias,  but  which  differs  still  morfr 

does  not  differ  materially  from  Xe-  materially  from   the  narrative  in 

nophon.    Ktesias  mentions  the  Ka-  Xenophon.    Compare  also  the  few 

rian  soldier  (not  noticed  by  Xeno-  words  of  Justin,  v.  II. 

phon)  who  hurled  the  javelin ;  and  Diodorus  (ziv.  24)  says  that  12,000 

adds  that  this  soldier  was  afterwards  men  were  slain  of  the  king's  army 

tortured  and  put  to  death  by  Queen  at  Knnaxa ;  the  greater  part  of  them 

Parysatis,   in  savage  revenge  for  by   the  Ghreeks    under   Klearchna,. 

the  death  of  Cjrrus.  He  also  informs  who  did  not  lose  a  single  man.    H» 

us  that  Bagapatds,  the  person  who  estimates  the  loss  of  Cyrus's  Asiatic 

by  order  of  Artaxerxds  cut  off  the  army  at  3000  men.  But  as  the  Greek* 

head  and  hand  of  Cyrus,  was  de-  did  not  lose  a  man,   so   they  can 

atroyed  by  her  in  the  same  way.  hardly   have  killed   many  in   the 

Diodorus  (xiv.  23)  dresses  up  a  pursuit ;  for  they  had  scarcely  any 

much  fuller  picture  of  the  conflict  cavalry,  and  no  great  number  of 

betweenCyru8andhisbrother,which  peltasta— while  hoplites  could  not 

diHtn  on  many  points,  partly  ditect  \xa.^«  o^«xt%k.en  the  flying  Persians. 
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the  King  and  his  forces  pursued  them;  but  fled  yet  farther 
back  to  the  resting-place  of  the  previous  night.  The 
troops  of  Artaxerxes  got  into  the  camp,  and  began  to  plun- 
der it  without  resistance.  Even  the  harem  of  Cyrus  fell 
into  their  power.  It  included  two  Grecian  women — of 
free  condition,  good  family,  and  education — one  from 
Phoksea,  the  other  from  Miletus,  brought  to  him  by  force 
from  their  parents  to  Sardis.  The  elder  of  these  two,  the 
Phoksean,  named  Milto,  distinguished  alike  for  beauty  and 
accomplished  intelligence,  was  made  prisoner,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  harem  of  Artaxerxes;  the  other,  a  younger 
person,  found  means  to  save  herself,  though  without  her 
upper  garments,  i  and  sought  shelter  among  some  Greeks 
who  were  left  in  the  camp  on  guard  of  the  Grecian  baggage. 
These  Greeks  repelled  the  Persian  assailants  with  con- 
siderable slaughter;  preserving  their  own  baggage,  as  well 
as  the  persons  of  all  who  fled  to  them  for  shelter.  But 
the  Asiatic  camp  of  the  Cyreians  was  completely  pillaged, 
not  excepting  those  reserved  waggons  of  provisions  which 
Cyrus  had  provided  in  order  that  his  Grecian  auxiliaries 
might  be  certain  under  all  circumstances  of  a  supply.  2 

While   Artaxerxes  was  thus  stripping  the  Cyreian 
camp,  he  was  joined  by  Tissaphemes  and  his 
division   of  horse,   who  had  charged  through  the  Cyreian 
between  the  Grecian  division  and  the  river.     At  ^™p  ^y 
this  time  there  was  a  distance  of  no  less  than  victorioui' 
thirty   stadia,  or  3  V2  miles,  between  him  and  Jj***^^®  ^ 
Klearchus  with  the  Grecian  division;  so  far  had      *    '**  '* 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  3.    The  accom-  action    certainly  happened  at  the 
plishments  and  fascinations  of  this  close  of  the  long  life  and  reign  of 
Phokseanlady,and  the  great  esteem  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty-six 
in  which  she  was  held  first  by  Gyrus  years— and  as  she  must  have  been 
and  afterwards  by  Artaxerxes,  have  then  sixty  years  old,  if  not  more- 
been  exaggerated   into  a  romantic  we   may  fairly  presume   that   the 
story,  in  which  we  cannot  tell  what  cause   of  the   family  tragedy  must 
may  be  the  proportion  of  truth  (see  have  been  something  different. 
£1ian,  V.  H.  xii.  1 ;  Plutarch,  Ar-  Compare  the  description  of  the 
tazerx.  c.  26,27;  Justin,  x.  2).   Both  fate  of  Berenik6  of  Chios,  and  Mo- 
Plutarch  and  Justin  state  that  the  nime  of  Miletus,  wives  of  Mithri- 
subsequent   enmity  between  Arta-  datds  king  of  Pontus,   during  the 
xerxgs  and  his  son  Darius,  which  last   misfortunes    of    that    prince 
led  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  latter  (Plutarch,  Lucullns,  c.  18). 
against  his  father,  and  to  his  de-  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  17. 
struction  when  the  conspiracy  was  This    provision    must    probably 
discovered,  arose  outof  the  passion  have  been  made  during  the  t^^vq.^ 
of  Darius  for  her.   But  as  that  trans-  halt  at  l^-jl^. 
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the  latter  advanced  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  Persian 
fugitives.  Apprised,  after  some  time,  that  the  King's 
troops  had  been  victorious  on  the  left  and  centre  and  were 
masters  of  the  camp — but  not  yet  knowing  the  death  of 
Gyrus — Klearchus  marched  back  his  troops,  and  met  the 
enemy's  forces  also  returning.  He  was  apprehensive  of 
being  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  and  therefore  took 
post  with  his  rear  upon  the  river.  In  this  position,  Arta- 
xerxes  again  marshalled  his  troops  in  front,  as  if  to  attack 
him;  but  the  Greeks,  anticipating  his  movement,  were  first 
in  making  the  attack  themselves,  and  forced  the  Persians 
to  take  flight  even  more  terror-stricken  than  before. 
Klearchus,  thus  relieved  from  all  enemies,  waited  awhile 
in  hopes  of  hearing  news  of  Cyrus.  He  then  returned  to 
the  camp,  which  was  found  stripped  of  all  its  stores;  so 
that  the  Oreeks  were  compelled  to  pass  the  night  without 
supper,  while  most  of  them  also  had  had  no  dinner,  from 
the  early  hour  at  which  the  battle  had  commenced.  ^  It 
was  only  on  the  next  morning  that  they  learnt,  through 
Prokles  (descendant  of  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus,  for- 
merly companion  of  Xerxes  in  the  invasion  of  Greece),  that 
Gyrus  had  been  slain ;  news  which  converted  their  satis- 
faction at  their  own  triumph  into  sorrow  and  dismay.  ^ 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  along 
Character  with  it  the  ambitious  hopes  as  well  as  the  life 
of  Cyrus.  of  I  his  young  prince.  His  character  and  proceed- 
ings suggest  instructive  remarks.  Both  in  the  conduct  of  this 
expedition,  and  in  the  two  or  three  years  of  administration 
in  Asia  Minor  which  preceded  it,  he  displayed  qualities 
such  as  are  not  seen  in  Gyrus  called  the  Great,  nor  in  any 
other  member  of  the  Persian  regal  family,  nor  indeed  in 
any  other  Persian  general  throughout  the  history  of  the 
monarchy.  We  observe  a  large  and  long-sighted  combination 
— a  power  of  foreseeing  difficulties,  and  providing  means 
beforehand  for  overcoming  them — a  dexterity  in  meeting 
variable  exigences,  and  dealmg  with  different  parties,  Greeks 
or  Asiatics,  officers  or  soldiers — a  conviction  of  the  necessity, 
not  merely,  of  purchasing  men's  service  by  lavish  presents, 
but  of  acquiring  their  confidence  by  straightforward  deahng 
and  systematic  good  faith — a  power  of  repressing  displeasure 
when  policy  commanded,  as  at  the  desertion  of  Xenias  andPa- 
sion  and  the  first  conspiracies  of  Oront  es;  although  usually  the 

'  Xen.  Acab.  i.  10,  18,  19.  *  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  8,  4. 
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punishments  which  he  inflicted  were  full  of  Oriental  bar* 
barity.  How  rare  were  the  merits  and  accomplishments  of 
Cyrus,  as  a  Persian,  will  be  best  felt  when  we  contrast  this 
portrait  by  Xenophon,  with  the  description  of  the  Persian 
satraps  by  IsokratSs.  ^  That  many  persons  deserted  from 
ArtaxerxAs  to  Cyrus — none,  except  Orontes,  from  Cyrus  to 
Artaxerx^s — has  been  remarked  by  Xenophon.  Not  merely 
throughout  the  march,  but  even  as  to  the  manner  of  fighting 
at  Kunaxa,  the  Judgement  of  Cyrus  was  sounder  than  that 
of  Klearchus.  The  two  matters  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  Greeks,  were,  to  take  care  of  the  person  of  Cyrus,  and 
to  strike  straight  at  that  of  Artaxerxes  with  the  central 
division  around  him.  Now  it  was  the  fault  of  Klearchus, 
and  not  of  Cyrus,  that  both  these  matters  were  omitted ; 
and  that  the  Greeks  gained  only  a  victory  comparatively 
insignificant  on  the  right.  Tet  in  spite  of  such  mistake,  not 
his  own,  it  appears  that  Cyrus  would  have  been  victorious^ 
had  he  been  able  to  repress  that  passionate  burst  of  antipathy 
which  drove  him  like  a  madman  against  his  brother.  The 
same  insatiable  ambition,  and  jealous  fierceness  when  power 
was  concerned,  which  had  before  led  him  to  put  to  death 
two  first  cousins,  because  they  omitted  in  his  presence  an 
act  of  deference  never  paid  except  to  the  King  in  person — 
this  same  impulse,  exasperated  by  the  actual  sight  of  hi» 
rival  brother,  and  by  that  standingforce  of  fraternal  antipathy 
so  frequent  in  regal  families, 2  blinded  him  for  the  moment 
to  all  rational  calculation. 

1  Isokratfts,  Orat.  iy.  (Panegyric.)  hig  Life  of  Don  Pedro  of  Castile ; 

8.  176-182:   a  striking  passage,  as  a  prince  commonly  known  by  the 

describing  the  way  in  which  poli-  name   of  Peter    the    Orael.     Don 

tical  institntions  work  themselyes  Pedro  was  dethroned,  and  slain  in 

into  the  indjyidual  character  and  personal  conflict,  by  the  hand  of 

habits.  his  bastard  brother,  Henri  of  Tran- 

'  Diodorus  (xiv.  23)  notices  the  stamare. 

legendary  pair  of  hostile  brothers,  At  the  battle  of  Navarrete,   in. 

Eteoklds    and    Po1yneik6s,    as    a  1367,  says  M.  M6rim6e,  "Don  Pddre^ 

parallel.   Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  qui,    pendant   le   combat,    s*6tait 

iv.    60.    "Atrox    Drusi     ingenium,  jet6    au    plus    fort    de   la  mdUe^ 

super  oupidinem  potentiae,  et  aolita  s'achama  long  temps  &  la  poursuite 

fratrihus  odia,^  accendebatur  invi-  des  fuyards.   On  le  yoyait  galopper 

dia,  quod  mater  Agrlppina  promp-  dans  la  plains,  mont^  sur  un  cheyal 

tier  Neroni  erat,"  Ac. ;  and  Justin,  noir,     sa     bannidre    armori4e    de- 

xlii.  4.  Castille  deyant  lui,  cherohant  son. 

Compare  also  the  interesting  nar-  frdre  partout  oti   I'on   combattait 

ratiye   of  M.  Prosper  M^rimde,  in  encore,  ft\  c(tl«.-nw\^  ^tScvKo*.^  "^'•» '^^ 
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We  may  however  remark  that  Hellas,  as  a  whole,  had 
If  Cyras  ^^  cause  to  regret  the  fall  of  Gyrus  at  Kunaxa. 
had  sac-  Had  he  dethroned  his  brother  and  become  king, 
woufd 'have  *^^®  Persian  empire  would  have  acquired  under 
been  the  his  hand  such  a  degree  of  strength  as  might 
formidable  probably  havo  enabled  him  to  forestal  the  work 
enemy  to  afterwsxds  performed  by  the  Macedonian  kings, 
*^®®*'  and  to  make  the  Greeks  in  Europe  as  well  as 
those  in  Asia  his  dependents.  He  would  have  employed 
Grecian  military  organisation  against  Grecian  independence, 
as  Philip  and  Alexander'  did  after  him.  His  money  would 
have  enabled  him  to  hire  an  overwhelming  force  of  Grecian 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  would  (to  use  the  expression  of 
Proxenus  as  recorded  by  Xenophon  i)  have  thought  him  a 
better  friend  to  them  than  their  own  country.  It  would  have 
enabled  him  also  to  take  advantage  of  dissension  and  venality 
in  the  interior  of  each  Grecian  city,  and  thus  to  weaken  their 
means  of  defence  while  he  strengthened  his  own  means  of 
attack.  This  was  a  policy  which  none  of  the  Persian  kings, 
from  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  down  to  Darius  Codomannus, 
had  ability  or  perseverance  enough  to  follow  out:  none  of 
them  knew  either  the  true  value  of  Grecian  instruments, 
or  how  to  employ  them  with  effect.  The  whole  conduct  of 
Cyrus,  in  reference  to  this  memorable  expedition,  manifests 
a  superior  intelligence,  competent  to  use  the  resources  which 
victory  would  have  put  in  his  hands, — and  an  ambition  likely 
to  use  them  against  the  Greeks,  in  avenging  the  humiliations 
of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  the  peace  of  Kallias. 

carnage— 'Oil  est  ce  b&tard,  qni  se  likely  to  prevail,  if  Henri  had  not 

nomme  roi  de  Gastille  ?' "  (Histoire  been  partially  aided  by  a  bystander, 

de  Don  Pddre,  p.  604.)  This  tragical  scene  (on  the  night 

Ultimately  Don  Pedro,   blocked  of  the  23rd  of  March,  13t9)  is  gra- 

np  and   almost  starved  out  in  the  phically  described  by  M.  M6rim6e 

castle  of  Montiel,   was   entrapped  (p.  664-666). 

by  simulated  negotiations  into  the  *  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  6.  Tnta^vtiTO 

power  of  his  enemies.   He  was  slain  Zk   a&r^v   (Hcvo^wvra   ITp&^cvoO    *l 

in  personal  conflict  by  the  dagger  IX8ot,  (plXov  Kupcji  itoiiQotiv'   ov   a6- 

of  his  brother  Henri,  after  a  des-  t6c  Itpv)  xpelxTu)  iaut^  vojaI- 

perate  struggle,  in  which  he  seemed  Ctiv  t'^c  xaTplSo^. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

RETREAT  OP  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS. 

Thb   first  triumphant  feeling    of  the    Greek  troops  at 
Kunaxa    was    exchanged,    as    soon    as    they  Dismay  of 
learnt  the  death   of  Cyrus,  for   dismay  and  the  Greeki 
sorrow;  accompanied  by  unavailing  repentance   the^death°* 
for  the  venture  into  which  he  and  Klearchus   of  Cyrui. 
had  seduced  them.   Probably  Klearchus  himself  ^ff  J"'^?ho' 
too  repented,  and  with  good  reason,  of  having  throne  to 
displayed,  in  his  manner  of  fighting  the  battle,   ■^"®"'- 
so  little  foresight,  and  so  little  regard  either  to  the  in- 
junctions or  to  the  safety  of  Cyrus.     Nevertheless  he  still 
maintained  the  tone  of  a  victor  in  the  field,  and  after  ex- 
pressions of  grief  for  the  fate  of  the  young  prince,  desired 
Prokles  and  Grlus  to  return  to  ArisBus,  with  the  reply,  that 
the  Greeks  on  their  side  were  conquerors  without  any  enemy 
remaining;  that  they  were  about  to  march  onward  against 
Artaxerxes;  and  that  if  Ariseus  would  join  them,  they 
would  place  him  on  the  throne  which  had  been  intended 
for  Cyrus.     While  this  reply  was  conveyed  to  Ariseus  by 
his  particular  friend  Menon  along  with  the  messengers, 
the  Greeks  procured  a  meal  as  well  as  they  could,  having 
no  bread,  by  killing  some  of  the  baggage  animals;  and  by 
kindling  fire,  to  cook  their  meat,  from  the  arrows,  the 
wooden  Egyptian  shields  which  had  been  thrown  away  on 
the  field,  and  the  baggage  carts.  ^ 

Before  any  answer  could  be  received  from  Ariseus, 
heralds    appeared    coming   from    Artaxerxes;    . 
among   them   being  Phalinus,   a   Greek  from   aummoni  * 
Zakynthus,  and  the  Greek  surgeon  Ktesias  of  *^e  Greeks 
Knidus,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Persian  — the"  ^piy 
king.  2     Phalinus,  an  officer  of  some  military  "7^5?^?.*^® 
experience  and  inthe  confidence  of  Tissaphernes,    °      *  °"'* 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  6-7.  asserted  himself  to  have  been  pre- 

'  We  know  from  Plutarch  (Ar-     sent   at  this  interview,   and  I  see 

taxer.  c.  13)  that  Ktesias  distinctly     no  reason  why  we  should  not  be- 
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addressed  himself  to  the  Greek  commanders;  requiring 
them  on  the  pai't  of  the  King,  since  he  was  now  victor 
and  had  slain  ^yi'us,  to  surrender  their  arms  and  appeal 
to  his  mercy.  To  this  summons,  painful  in  the  extreme  to 
a  Grecian  ear,  Klearchus  replied  that  it  was  not  the 
practice  for  victorious  men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Being 
then  called  away  to  examine  the  sacrifice  which  was  going 
on,  he  left  the  interview  to  the  other  officers,  who  met  the 
summons  of  Phalinus  by  an  emphatic  negative.  "If  the 
King  thinks  himself  strong  enough  to  ask  for  our  arms  un- 
conditionally, let  him  come  and  try  to  seize  them."  "The 
King  f rejoined  Phalinus)  thinks  that  you  are  in  his  power, 
being  m  the  midst  of  his  territory,  hemmed  in  by  impass- 
able rivers,  and  encompassed  by  his  innumerable  sub- 
jects."— "Our  arms  and  our  valour  are  all  that  remains  to 
us  (replied  a  young  Athenian);  we  shall  not  be  fools 
enough  to  hand  over  to  you  our  only  remaining  treasure^ 
but  shall  employ  them  still  to  have  a  fight  for  your 
treasure."*  But  though  several  spoke  in  this  resolute 
tone,  there  were  not  wanting  others  disposed  to  encourage 
a  negotiation;  saying  that  they  had  been  faithful  to  Cyrus 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  would  now  be  faithful  to  Artaxer- 
xes,  if  he  wanted  their  services  in  Egypt  or  anywhere  else. 
In  the  midst  of  this  parley  Klearchus  returned,  and  was 
requested  by  Phalinus  to  return  a  final  answer  on  behalf 
of  all.  He  at  first  asked  the  advice  of  Phalinus  himself; 
appealing  to  the  common  feeling  of  Hellenic  patriotism^ 
and  anticipating,  with  very  little  judgement,  that  the  latter 
would  encourage  the  Greeks  in  holding  out.  "If  (replied 
Phalinus)  I  saw  one  chance  out  of  ten  thousand  in  your 
favour,  in  the  event  of  a  contest  with  the  King,  I  should 
advise  you  to  refuse  the  surrender  of  your  arms.  But  as 
there  is  no  chance  of  safety  for  you  against  the  King's  con- 
sent, I  recommend  you  to  look  out  for  safety  in  the  only 


lieye  him.  Plutarch  indeed  rejects 
his  testimony  as  false,  affirming 
that  Xenophon  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  him,  had  he  heen 
there  :  hut  such  an  objection  seems 
to  me  insufficient.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  construe  the  words  of  Xe- 
nophon, '^v  5'  aOruiv  <I>aXIvoc  tl< 
'EXX^v  (ii.  1,  7)   so  strictly  as  to 


negative  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
other  Greeks.  Fhaltnus  is  thus  spe- 
cified because  he  was  the  spokes- 
man of  the  party — a  military  man.. 
*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  12.  (if)  ou> 
otou  xa  |x6va  7](i.iv  dYotOdt  ovxa  OfLiv 
itapaSibaeiv*  dXXdt  auv  xouTOt^  xal 
ncpl  TU)v  U|xcxip(uv  afoMHit  (xaxou- 
(is9a. 
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quarter  where  it  presents  itself."  Sensible  of  the  mistake 
which  he  had  made  in  asking  the  question,  Klearchus 
r^oined — "That  is  your  opinion:  now  report  our  answer. 
We  think  we  shall  be  better  friends  to  the  King,  if  we  are 
to  be  his  friends, — or  more  effective  enemies,  if  we  are  to 
be  his  enemies — with  our  arms,  than  without  them."  Pha- 
linus,  in  retiring,  said  that  the  King  proclaimed  a  truce  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  their  present  position — but  war, 
if  they  moved,  either  onward  or  backward.  And  to  this 
Klearchus  acceded,  without  declaring  which  he  intended 
to  do. » 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Phalinus,  the  envoys 
despatched  to  Ariseus  returned;  communicating  ^  . 
his  reply  that  the  Persian  grandees  would  never  fuaos  the  " 
tolerate  any  pretensions  on  nis  part  to  the  crown,  J^ 9°®*  ij** 
and  that  he  intended  to  depart  early  the  next  Greeks  to^ 
morning  on  his  return ;  if  the  Greeks  wished  to  ^^^^  ^^ 
accompany  him,  they  must  join  him  during  the 
night.  In  the  evening,  Klearchus,  convening  the  generals 
and  the  lochages  (or  captains  of  lochi),  acquainted  them 
that  the  morning-sacrifice  had  been  of  a  nature  to  forbid 
their  marching  against  the  King — a  prohibition,  of  which 
he  now  understood  the  reason,  from  having  since  learnt 
that  the  King  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  there- 
fore out  of  their  reach — but  that  it  was  favourable  for  re- 
joining Ariseus.  He  gave  directions  accordingly  for  a 
night-march  back  along  the  Euphrates,  to  the  station  where 
they  had  passed  the  last  night  but  one  prior  to  the  battle. 
The  other  Grecian  generals,  without  any  formal  choice  of 
Klearchus  as  chief,  tacitly  acquiesced  in  his  orders,  from 
a  sense  of  his  superior  decision  and  experience,  in  an 
emergency  when  no  one  knew  what  to  propose.  The  night- 
march  was  successfully  accomplished,  so  that  they  joined 
Ariseus  at  the  preceding  station  about  midnight ;  not  with- 
out the  alarming  symptom  however,  that  Miltokythes  the 
Thracian  deserted  to  the  King  at  the  head  of  340  of  his 
countrymen,  partly  horse,  partly  foot. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1, 14-22.  Diodoms  Xenophon,  if  eyen  it  be  true  that 

(xiv.  25)  is   somewhat  copious  in  he  had  Xenophon  before  him.    The 

his  account  of  the  interview  with  allusion   to    the   past   heroism    of 

Phaltnus.    But    he   certainly    fol-  Leonidas  seems  rather  in  the  style 

lowed    other    authorities    besides  of  Ephorus. 

2  a2 
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The  first  proceeding  of  the  Grecian  generals  was  to 
The  Greeks  exchange  solemn  oaths  ofreciprocal  fidelity  and 
^*u  _  fraternity  with  Ariseos.  According  to  an  an- 
inte'rchange  ciont  and  Impressive  practice,  a  biul,  a  wolf,  a 
o'  °f *Jf  ~  boar,  and  a  ram,  were  all  slain,  and  their  blood 
to'retreat  allowed  to  mn  into  the  hollow  of  a  shield ;  in 
together.  which  the  Greek  generals  dipped  a  sword,  and 
Aiiseus,  with  his  chief  companions,  a  spear.  ^  The  latter, 
besides  the  promise  of  alliance,  engaged  also  to  guide  the 
Greeks  in  good  faith  down  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  !Klearchas 
immediately  began  to  ask  what  route  he  proposed  to  take ; 
whether  to  return  by  that  along  which  tney  had  come  up, 
or  by  any  other.  To  this  Ariseus  replied,  that  the  road 
along  which  they  had  marched  was  impracticable  for  retreat, 
from  the  utter  want  of  provisions  through  seventeen  days 
of  desert;  but  that  he  intended  to  chose  another  road,  which 
though  longer,  would  be  sufficiently  productive  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions.  There  was,  however,  a  necessity 
(he  added),  that  the  first  two  or  three  days'  marches  should 
be  of  extreme  length,  in  order  that  they  might  get  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  King's  forces,  who  would  hardly  be  able 
to  overtake  them  afterwards  with  any  considerable  numbers. 

They  had  now  come  93  days'  march  2  from  Ephesus, 
or  90  from  Sardis.3  The  distance  from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa 
is,  according  to  Colonel  Ghesney,  about  1265  geographical 
miles,  or  1464  English  miles.  There  had  been  at  least  96 
days  of  rest,  enjoyed  at  various  places,  so  that  the  total 
of  time  elapsed  must  have  at  least  been  189  days,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  a  year :  *  but  it  was  probably  greater,  since 
some  intervals  of  rest  are  not  specified  in  number  of  days. 

I  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  7-9.  three  days*  journey  (Herod,  r.  66) ; 

Koch    remarks     however,    with  and   therefore    the   discrepancy  ia 

good  reason,  that  it  is  difficult  to  really  only  to  the  amount  of  six, 

see  how  they  could  get  a  wolf  in  not  of  nine.  See  Kriiger  ad  Anabas. 

Babylonia,  for  the  sacrifice  (Zug  p.  656;  Koch,  Zug  der  Z.  T.  p.  141. 

der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  51).  >  Colonel  Chesney(Euphratds  and 

*  Such  is  the  sum  total  stated  by  Tigris,  c.  ii.  p.  208)  calculates  1265 

Xenophon  himself  (Anab.  ii.  1,  6).  geographical  miles  from  Sardis  to 

It  is  greater,   by  nine  days,    than  Kunaxa  or  the  Mounds  of  Moham- 

the    sum   total    which    we  should  med. 

obtain    by    adding    together     the  ^  For  example,   we  are  not  told 

separate  days'  march  specified  by  how  long  they  rested  at  Pylae,  or 

Xenophon   from   Sardis.     But  the  opposite    to    Charmandd.     I   hare 

distance   from  Sardis   to  Ephesus,  given   some  grounds  (in  the  pre- 

as  we  know  from  Herodotus,  was  ceding  chapter)  for  believing  that  it 
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How  to  retrace  their  steps,  was  now  the  problem, 
apparently  insoluble.  As  to  the  military  force  position  of 
of  Persia  in  the  field,  indeed,  not  merely  the  ^®  Greeks 
easy  victory  at  Kunaxa,  but  still  more  the  un-  appearance 
disputed  march  throughout  so  long  a  space,  left  iiopeiess. 
them  no  serious  apprehensions.  ^  In  spite  of  this  great 
extent,  population,  and  riches,  they  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  most  difficult  and  defensible  country, 
and  to  ford  the  broad  Euphrates,  without  a  blow:  nay, 
the  King  had  shrunk  from  defending  the  long  trench 
which  he  had  specially  caused  to  be  dug  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Babylonia.  But  the  difficulties  which  stood 
between  them  and  their  homes  were  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  How  were  they  to  find  their  way  back,  or 
obtain  provisions,  in  defiance  of  a  numerous  hostile  cavalry, ' 
which,  not  without  efficiency  even  in  a  pitched  battle,  would 
be  most  formidable  in  opposing  their  retreat?  The  line 
of  their  upward  march  had  all  been  planned,  with  supplies 
furnished,  by  Cyrus: — yet  even  under  such  advantages, 
supplies  had  been  on  the  point  of  failing,  in  one  part  of  the 
march.  They  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  called  upon  to 
think  and  provide  for  themselves;  without  knowledge  of 
either  roads  or  distances — without  trustworthy  guides — 
without  any  one  to  furnish  or  even  to  indicate  supplies — 
and  with  a  territory  all  hostile,  traversed  by  rivers  which 
they  had  no  means  of  crossing.  Klearchus  himself  knew 
nothing  of  the  country,  nor  of  any  other  river  except  the 
Euphrates ;  nor  does  he  indeed  in  his  heart  seem  to  have 
conceived  retreat  as  practicable  without  the  consent  of  the 
King.  2  The  reader  who  casts  his  eye  on  a  map  of  Asia, 
and  imagines  the  situation  of  this  Greek  division  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  near  the  parallel  of  latitude 
330  30' — will  hardly  be  surprised  at  any  measure  of  despair, 
on  the  part  either  of  general  or  soldiers.  And  we  may  add 
that  Klearchus  had  not  even  the  advantage  of  such  a  map,  or 
probably  of  any  map  at  all,  to  enable  him  to  shapehis  course. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  first  and  most  natural  impulse 
was  to  consult  Ariseus ;  who  (as  has  been  already  stated) 
pronounced,  with  good  reason,  that  return  by  the  same 
road  was  impracticable;  and  promised  to  conduct  them 

cannot  have  been  less  than  five  well  as  of  provisions, 
days.  The  army  must  have  been  ■  Xen.  Anab.  1.  6,  9. 
in  the  utmost  need  of  repose,   as        *  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  6,  7. 
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home  by  another  road — longer  indeed,  yet  better  sup- 
plied. At  daybreak  on  the  ensuing  morning, 
ment  of  the  they  began  their  march  in  an  easterly  direction, 
retreat,  anticipating  that  before  night  they  should  reach 
Arianis^  some  villages  of  the  Babylonian  territory,  as 
^•order  of  in  fact  they  did;*  yet  not  before  they  had  been 
*'™^*  alarmed  in  the  afternoon  by  the  supposed 
approach  of  some  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and  by  evidences 
that  the  enemy  were  not  far  off,  which  induced  them  to 
slacken  their  march  for  the  purpose  of  more  cautious 


>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  13.  'Eitel  fap 
flfxipa  iYivCTO,  iicopeuovTO  cv8c- 
5iq  Ixo^'f*^  '^^'*  ^Xiov,  XoyiW- 
fttvoi  ^etv  Sni.9.  V)Xi(|>  SuvovTt  eU 
xtbfxac   xri<i  Baf)uXu><iac    x^P^'^*   *'*^ 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  this 
passage,  as  well  as  Bitter  (Erd- 
kunde,  part  x.  3.  p.  17),  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  (Trayels  in  the  Track,  p.  103) 
and  Colonel  Chesney  (Euph.  and 
Tigr.  p.  219),  understand  the  words 
here  used  by  Xenophon  in  a  sense 
from  which  I  dissent.  '*When  it 
was  day,  the  army  proceeded  on- 
ward on  their  march,  having  the 
sun  on  their  right  hand" — these 
words  they  understand  as  meaning 
that  the  army  marched  northward: 
whereas  in  my  judgement,  the  words 
intimate  that  the  army  marched 
eastward.  To  have  the  sun  on  the 
right  handt  does  not  so  much  refer 
either  to  the  precise  point  where, 
or  to  the  precise  instant  when,  the 
sun  rises,— but  to  his  diurnal  path 
through  the  heavens,  and  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  day's  march. 
This  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus, 
It.  42,  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
circumnayigation  of  Africa,  from 
the  Bed  Sea  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, by  the  Phosnicians,  under  the 
order  of  Nekos.  These  PhoBnioians 
said  "that  in  sailing  round  Africa 
(from  the  Bed  Sea)  they  had  the 
muik  on  their  right  hand"— u>c  t:qv 


Aif)6T)v  iTSpticXtbovTec  tov  tj^Xiov 
layo"*  ini  Se^ia.  Herodotus  re- 
jects this  statement  as  incredible. 
Not  knowing  the  phsenomona  of  a 
southern  latitude  beyond  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  he  could  not  imagine 
that  men  in  sailing  from  East  to 
West  could  possibly  have  the  sun 
on  their  right  hand:  any  man 
journeying  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  must,  in 
his  judgement,  have  the  sun  on  the 
left  hand,  as  he  himself  had  always 
experienced  in  the  north  latitude 
of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  African 
coast.  See  ch.  xviii.  of  this  History. 
In  addition  to  this  reason,  we 
may  remark,  that  Ariaeus  and  the 
Greeks,  starting  from  their  camp 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  (the 
place  where  they  had  passed  the 
last  night  but  one  before  the  battle 
of  Eunaxa)  and  marching  north- 
ward, could  not  expect  to  arrive, 
and  could  not  really  arrive,  at 
villages  of  theBabylonian territory. 
But  they  might  naturally  expect 
to  do  so,  if  they  marched  eastward^ 
towards  the  Tigris.  Kor  would 
they  have  hit  upon  the  enemy  in 
a  northerly  march,  which  would 
in  fact  have  been  something  near 
to  a  return  upon  their  own  previous 
steps.  They  would  moreover  have 
been  stopped  by  the  undefended 
trench,  which  could  oirly  be  passed 
at  the  narrow  opening  close  to  the 
Euphratds. 
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array.  Hence  they  did  not  reach  the  first  villages  before  dark; 
these  too  had  been  pillaged  by  the  enemy  while  retreating 
before  them,  so  that  only  the  first-comers  under  Klearchus 
could  obtain  accommodation,  while  the  succeeding  troops, 
coming  up  in  the  dark,  pitched  as  they  could  without  any 
order.  The  whole  camp  was  a  scene  of  clamour,  dispute, 
and  even  alarm,  throughout  the  night.  No  provisions 
could  be  obtained.  Early  the  next  morning  Klearchus 
ordered  them  under  arms;  and  desiring  to  expose  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  alarm,  caused  the  herald  to  pro- 
claim, that  whoever  would  denounce  the  person  who  nad 
let  the  ass  into  the  camp  on  the  preceding  night,  should 
be  rewarded  with  a  talent  of  silver,  i 

What  was  the  project  of  route  entertained  by  Ariseus, 
we  cannot  ascertain; 2  since  it  was  not  farther  Heralds 
pursued.  For  the  effect  of  the  unexpected  f'om  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks  as  if  to  attack  the  enemy —  treat  about 
and  even  the  clamour  and  shouting  of  the  camp  »  truce, 
during  the  night — so  intimidated  the  Persian  commanders, 
that  they  sent  heralds  the  next  morning  to  treat  about  a  truce. 
The  contrast  between  this  message,  and  the  haughty  sum- 
mons of  the  preceding  day  to  lay  down  their  arms,  was 
sensibly  felt  by  the  Grecian  officers,  and  taught  them  that 
the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  Persians  was  by  a  bold 
and  aggressive  demeanour.  When  Klearchus  was  apprised 
of  the  arrival  of  the  heralds,  he  desired  them  at  first  to 
wait  at  the  outposts  until  he  was  at  leisure:  then,  having 
put  his  troops  into  the  best  possible  order,  with  a  phalanx 
compact  on  every  side  to  the  eye,  and  the  unarmed  persons 
out  of  sight,  he  desired  the  heralds  to  be  admitted.  He 
marched  out  to  meet  them  with  the  most  showy  and  best- 
armed  soldiers  immediately  around  him,  and  when  they  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  come  from  the  King  with  in- 
structions to  propose  a  truce,  and  to  report  on  what  con- 
ditions the  Greeks  would  agree  to  it,  Klearchus  replied 
abruptly — "Well  then — go  and  tell  the  King,  that  our  first 
business  must  be  to  fight;  for  we  have  nothing  to  eat,  nor 
will  any  man  presume  to  talk  to  Greeks  about  a  truce, 

■  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  20.  This  seems  *  Diodorus  (xir.  26)  tells  us  that 

to  have  been  a  standing  military  Ariaeus  intended  to  guide  them  to- 

jest,  to  make  the  soldiers  laugh  at  wards  Faphlagonia:   a  yeiy  loose 

their  past  panic.   See  the  references  indication, 
in  Kriiger  and  Schneiders^s   notes. 
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without  first  providing  dinner  for  them."  With  this  reply 
the  heralds  rode  off,  but  returned  very  speedily;  thus 
making  it  plain  that  the  King,  or  the  commanding  officer, 
was  near  at  hand.  They  brought  word  that  the  King 
thought  their  answer  reasonable,  and  had  sent  guides  to 
conduct  them  to  a  place  where  they  would  obtain  provisions^ 
if  the  truce  should  be  concluded. 

After  an  affected  delay  and  hesitation,  in  order  to  im- 
The  heralds  pose  upon  the  ]Per8ians,  Ellearchus  concluded 
Greekfto***  *^®  truce,  and  desired  that  the  guides  would 
Tillages  far-  conduct  the  army  to  those  quarters  where  pro- 
provisions*.^  visious  could  be  had.  He  was  most  circum- 
March  over  spect  in  maintaining  exact  order  during  the 
the  canals,  march,  himself  taking  charge  of  the  rear  guard. 
The  guides  led  them  over  many  ditches  and  cannels,  full 
of  water,  and  cut  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  some  so 
broad  and  deep  that  they  could  not  be  crossed  without 
bridges.  The  army  had  to  put  together  bridges  for  the 
occasion,  from  palm-trees  either  already  fallen,  or  ex- 
pressly cut  down.  This  was  a  troublesome  business, 
which  Ellearchus  himself  superintended  with  peculiar 
strictness.  He  carried  his  spear  in  the  left  hand,  his  stick 
in  the  right;  employing  the  latter  to  chastise  any  soldier 
who  seemed  remiss— and  even  plunging  into  the  mud  and 
lending  his  own  hands  in  aid  wherever  it  was  necessary.  ^ 
As  it  was  not  the  usual  season  of  irrigation  for  crops  he 
suspected  that  the  canals  had  been  filled  on  this  occasion 
expressly  to  intimidate  the  Greeks,  by  impressing  them 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  prospective  march;  and  he  was 
anxious  to  demonstrate  to  the  Persians  that  these  diffi- 
culties were  no  more  than  Grecian  energy  could  easily 
surmount. 

At  length  they  reached  certain  villages  indicated  by 
Abundant  *^®^^  guides  for  (quarters  and  provision;  and 
supplies  here  for  the  first  time  they  had  a  sample  of  that 
obtained  in  unparalled  abundance  of  the  Babylonian  terri- 
ages.  |.Qj.y^  which  Herodotus  is  afraid  to  describe 
with  numerical  precision.  Large  quantities  of  corn, — 
dates  not  only  in  great  numbers,  but  of  such  beauty,  fresh- 
ness, size,  and  flavour,  as  no  Greek  had  ever  seen  or  tasted, 
insomuch  that  fruit  like  what  was  imported  into  Greece, 
was  disregarded  and  left  for  the  slaves — wine  and  vinegar^ 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  8,  7,  13. 
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both  also  made  from  the  date-palm:  these  are  the  luxuries 
which  Xenophon  is  eloquent  in  descnbing,  after  his  recent 
period  of  scanty  fare  and  anxious  apprehension;  not 
without  also  noticing  the  headaches  which  such  new  and 
luscious  food,  in  unlimited  quantity,  brought  upon  himself 
and  others.  * 

After  three  days  passed  in  these  restorative  quarters, 
they  were  visited  by  Tissaphernes,  accompanied  - 

by  four  Persian  grandees  and  a  suite  of  slaves,  saphflmfts— ' 
The  satrap  began  to  open  a  negotiation  with  negotia- 
Klearchus  and  the  other  generals.  Speaking  ^^^' 
through  an  interpreter,  he  stated  to  them  that  the  vicinity 
of  his  satrapy  to  Greece  impressed  him  with  a  strong  interest 
in  favour  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks,  and  made  him  anxious  to 
rescue  them  out  of  their  present  desperate  situation;  that 
he  had  solicited  the  King's  permission  to  save  them,  as  a 
personal  recompense  to  himself  for  having  been  the  first 
to  forewarn  him  of  the  schemes  of  Cyrus,  and  for  having 
been  the  only  Persian  who  had  not  fled  before  the  Greeks 
at  Kunaxa;  that  the  King  had  promised  to  consider  this 
point,  and  had  sent  him  in  the  mean  time  to  ask  the  Greeks 
what  their  purpose  was  in  coming  up  to  attack  him;  and 
that  he  trusted  the  Greeks  would  give  him  a  conciliatory 
answer  to  carry  back,  in  order  that  he  might  h&^fe  less 
difficulty  in  realising  what  he  desired  for  their  benefit.  To 
this  Klearchus,  after  first  deliberating  apart  with  the  other 
officers,  replied,  that  the  army  had  come  together,  and  had 
even  commenced  their  march,  without  any  purpose  of  hosti- 
lity to  the  King;  that  Cyrus  had  brought  them  up  the 
country  under  false  pretences,  but  that  they  had  been 
ashamed  to  desert  him  in  the  midst  of  danger,  since  he  had 
always  treated  them  generously;  that  since  Cyrus  was  now 
dead,  they  had  no  purpose  of  hostility  against  the  King, 
but  were  only  anxious  to  return  home;  that  they  were 
prepared  to  repel  hostility  from  all  quarters,  but  would  be 
not  less  prompt  in  requiting  favour  or  assistance.  AVith 
this  answer  Tissaphernes  departed,  and  returned  on  the 
next  day  but  one,  informing  them  that  he  had  obtained  the 
King's  permission  to  save  the  Grecian  army — though  not 
without  great  opposition,  since  many  Persian  counsellors 
contended  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  King's  dignity,  to 
suffer  those  who  had  assailed  him  to  escape.  "I  am  now  ready 

>  Xen.  Anat).  ii.  3,  14,  17. 
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(said  he)  to  conclude  a  covenant  and  exchange  oaths  with 

Convention  yo^i  engaging  to  conduct  you  safely  back  into 

concluded  Greece,  with  the  country  friendly,  and  with  a 

phernfil"*  regular  market  for  you  to  purchase  provisions, 

who  You  must  stipulate  on  your  part  always  to  pay 

conduct  the  ^OT  your  provisions,  and  to  do  no  damage  to  the 

Greeks  country:  if  I  do  not  furnish  you  with  provisions 

home.  ^  ijyy^  y ^^  ^j.^  ^j^gjj  ^^  liberty  to  take  them  where 

you  can  find  them."  Well  were  the  Greeks  content  to  enter 
into  such  a  covenant,  which  was  sworn,  with  hands  given 
upon  it,  by  Klearchus,  the  other  generals,  and  the  lochages, 
on  their  side — and  by  Tissaphernes  with  the  King's  brother- 
in-law  on  the  other.  Tissaphernes  then  left  them,  saying 
that  he  would  go  back  to  the  King,  make  preparations,  and 
return  to  reconduct  the  Greeks  home;  going  himself  to 
his  own  satrapy.  ^ 

The  statements  of  Ktesias,  though  known  to  ns  only 
Motives  of  indirectly,  and  not  to  be  received  without  caution, 
the  Persians  afford  ground  for  believing  that  Queen  Parysatis 
able  dispo-  decidedly  wished  success  to  her  son  Cyrus  in 
F*r°**at?^  his  contest  for  the  throne — that  the  first  report 
towards"  conveyed  to  her  of  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  an- 
Cyrus.  nouncing  the  victory  of  Cyrus,  filled  her  with 

joy,  which  was  exchanged  for  bitter  sorrow  when  she  was 
informed  of  his  death, — that  she  caused  to  be  slain  with 
horrible  tortures  all  those,  who,  though  acting  in  the  Persian 
army  and  for  the  defence  of  Artaxerxes,  had  any  partici- 
pation in  the  death  of  Cyrus — and  that  she  showed  favourable 
dispositions  towards  the  Cyreian  Greeks.  2  It  may  seem 
probable,  farther,  that  her  influence  may  have  been  exerted  to 
procure  for  them  anunimpeded  retreat,  without  anticipating 
the  use  afterwards  made  by  Tissaphernes  (as  will  soon 
appear)  of  the  present  convention.  And  in  one  point  of 
view,  the  Persian  king  had  an  interest  in  facilitating  their 
retreat;  For  the  very  circumstance  which  rendered  retreat 
difficult,  also  rendered  the  Greeks  dangerous  to  him  in  their 
actual  position.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire , 
within  seventy  miles  of  Babylon;  in  a  country  not  only 
teeming  with    fertility,    but  also    extremely  defensible; 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  8,  18-27.  by  the  so-called  Demetrius  Fhald* 

*  Ktesias,   Fersica,  Fragm.  c.  69,  reus ;  see  also  Flutarch,  Artaxerx. 

•d.  BiUir;  compared  with  the  re-  c.  17. 
table  Fragment.  18,  preserved 
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especially  against  cavalry,  from  the  multiplicity  of  canals, 
as  Herodotus  observed  respecting  Lower  Egypt.  ^  And 
Xlearchus  might  say  to  his  Grecian  soldiers — whatXenophon 
was  afterwards  preparing  to  say  to  them  at  Kalpe  on  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  what  Nikias  also  affirmed  to  the  unhappy 
Athenian  army  whom  he  afterwards  conducted  away  from 
Syracuse  2 — that  wherever  they  sat  down,  they  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  well-organised  to  become  at  once  a  city. 
A  body  of  such  troops  might  effectually  assist,  and  would 
perhaps  encourage,  the  Babylonian  population  to  throw  off 
the  Persian  yoke,  and  to  exonerate  themselves  from  the 
prodigious  tribute  which  they  now  paid  to  the  satrap.  For 
these  reasons,  the  advisers  of  Artaxerxes  thought  it  ad- 
vantageous to  convey  the  Greeks  across  the  Tigris  out  of 
Babylonia,  beyond  all  possibility  of  returning  thither.  This 
was  at  any  rate  the  primary  object  of  the  convention.  And 
it  was  the  more  necessary  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the 
Greeks,  because  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  bridge 
over  the  Tigris;  which  bridge  could  only  be  reached  by 
inviting  them  to  advance  considerably  farther  into  the 
interior  of  Babylonia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  fears  and  hopes  on  both  sides, 
at  the  time  when  Tissaphemes  left  the  Greeks,  i^o^g  halt 
after  concluding  his  convention.    For  twenty  of  the 
days  did  they  await  his  return,  without  receiving  f^^^^'' 
from  him  any  communication;  the  Cyreian  Per-  quarrel  with 
sians  under  Ariaeus  being  encamped  near  them.  ^"*^"- 
Such  prolonged  and  unexplained  delay  became,  after  a  few 
days,  the  source  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  Greeks;  the 
more  so,  as  Ariaeus  received  during  this  interval  several 
visits  from  his  Persian  kinsmen,  and  friendly  messages  from 
the  King,  promising  amnesty  for  his  recent  services  under 
Cyrus.     Of  these  messages  the  effects  were  painfully  felt, 
in  manifest  coldness  of  demeanour  on  the  part  of  his  Per- 
sian troops  towards  the  Greeks.    Impatient  and  suspicious, 
the  Greek:  soldiers  impressed  upon  Klearchus  their  fears, 
that  the  King  had  concluded  the  recent  convention  only 
to  arrest  their  movements,  until  he  should  have  assembled 
a  larger  army  and  blocked  up  more  effectually  the  roads 
against  their  return.    To  this  Klearchus  replied — "I  am 
aware  of  all  that  you  say.    Yet  if  we  now  strike  our  tents, 

1  Herodot.  i.  193;  ii.  108;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  788. 
«  Xon.  Anab.  v.  6, 16;  Thucyd.  vii. 
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it  will  be  a  breach  of  the  convention,  and  a  declaration  of 
war.  No  one  will  furnish  us  with  provisions:  we  shall  have 
no  guides :  Ariseus  will  desert  us  forthwith,  so  that  we  shall 
have  his  troops  as  enemies  instead  of  friends.  Whether 
there  be  any  other  river  for  us  to  cross,  I  know  not;  but 
we  know  tnat  the  Euphrates  itself  can  never  be  crossed, 
if  there  be  an  enemy  to  resist  us.  Nor  have  we  any  cavalry, 
— while  cavalry  is  the  best  and  most  numerous  force  of  our 
enemies.  If  the  King,  having  all  these  advantages,  really 
wishes  to  destroy  us,  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  falsely 
exchange  all  these  oaths  and  solemnities,  and  thus  make 
his  own  word  worthless  in  the  eyes  both  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians." » 

Such  words  from  Klearchus  are  remarkable,  as  they 
Secret  de-  testify  his  own  complete  despair  of  the  situation 
spair  of  — certainly  a  very  natural  despair — except  by 
Klearchus.  amicable  dealing  with  the  Persians;  and  also  his 
ignorance  of  geography  and  the  country  to  be  traversed. 
This  feeling  helps  to  explain  his  imprudent  confidence 
afterwards  in  Tissaphemes. 

That  satrap  however,  after  twenty  days,  at  last  came 
Retreating  back,  with  his  army  prepared  to  return  to  Ionia 
be^'^un  — ^^^^  *^®  King's  daughter  whom  he  had  just 

under  'xia-  received  in  marriaffe, — and  with  another  grandee 
saphemfis  —  named  Orontas.  Tissaphemes  took  the  conduct 
within'^the  of  the  march,  providing  supplies  for  the  Greek 
M  *d  •  —  troops  to  purchase ;  while  ArisBUS  and  his  division 
march  to  now  Separated  themselves  altogether  from  the 
Bittakft.  Greeks,  and  became  intermingled  with  the  other 
Persians.  Klearchus  and  the  Greeks  followed  them,  at 
the  distance  of  about  three  miles  in  the  rear,  with  a  sepa- 
rate guide  for  themselves;  not  without  jealousy  and  mistrust, 
sometimes  shown  in  individual  conflicts,  while  collecting 
wood  or  forage,  between  them  and  the  Persians  of  Ariaeus. 
After  three  days'  march  (that  is,  apparently,  three  days, 
calculated  from  the  moment  when  they  began  their  retreat 
with  Ariaeus)  they  came  to  the  Wall  of  Media,  and  passed 
through  it,  3  prosecuting  their  march  onward  through  the 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  S-8.  pears  to  me  that  these  three  days* 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4, 12.    AtcX96vT8c  march    or   aTaGfAoi   can   hardly  be 

Si  Tpstc  OTa9fiouc>  dftxovTO  npoc  computed  from  the  moment  when 

t6    MT)8tac   xaXo^fitvov    xtij^oc,    xal  they  commenced  their  march  under 

nap^XOov  a6tou   ttotu.     It  ap-  the  conduct  of  Tissaphernds.  Who- 
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country  on  its  other  or  interior  side.  It  was  of  bricks 
cemented  with  bitumen,  100  feet  high,  and  20  feet  broad; 
it  was  said  to  extend  a  length  of  20  parasangs  (or  about 
70  miles,  if  we  reckon  the  parasang  at  30  stadia),  and  to 
be  not  far  distant  from  Babylon.  Two  days  of  farther 
march,  computed  at  eight  parasangs,  brought  them  to  the 
Tigris.  During  these  two  days  they  crossed  two  great 
ship-canals,  one  of  them  over  a  permanent  bridge,  the  other 
over  a  temporary  bridge  laid  on  seven  boats.  Canals  of 
such  magnitude  must  probably  have  been  two  among  the 
four  stated  by  Xenophon  to  be  drawn  from  the  river  Ticris, 
each  of  them  a  parasang  distant  from  the  other.  They 
were  1 00  feet  broad,  and  deep  enough  even  for  heavy  vessels; 
they  were  distributed  by  means  of  numerous  smaller 
channels  and  ditches  for  the  irrigation  of  the  soil;  and  they 
were  said  to  fall  into  the  Euphrates ;  or  rather  perhaps  they 
terminated  in  one  main  larger  canal  cut  directly  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  each  of  them  joining  this  larger 
canal  at  a  different  point  of  its  course.  Within  less  than 
two  miles  of  the  Tigris  was  a  large  and  populous  city 
named  Sittake,  near  which  the  Greeks  pitched  their  camp, 
on  the  verge  of  a  beautiful  park  or  thick  grove  full  of  all 
kinds  of  trees;  while  the  Persians  all  crossed  the  Tigris, 
at  the  neighbouring  bridge. 

As  Proxenus  and  Xenophon  were   here  walking  in 
front  of   the  camp   after  supper,    a  man  was  brought 

ever  looks  at  Plan  II.,  annexed  to  of  Media.     First,   at  the   villages 

the  present  volume,  will  see  that  where    the    confusion    and    alarm 

there  could  not  be  a  distance  equal  arose   (ii.  2,   13-21).    Secondly,   at 

to  three   days'  march  between  the  the  villages  of  abundant   supply, 

point   from    whence   Tissaphernds  where   they   concluded   the    truce 

began  to   conduct  them,  and  any  with     TissaphernSs,     and    waited 

point    of  the   Wall    of   Media    at  twenty  days   for  his  return  (ii.  8, 

which    they   were   likely    to    pass  U;  ii.  4,  9).    Thirdly,   one  night's 

through   it.    And   if  the  Wall   of  halt  under  the  conduct  of  Tissa- 

Media  be  placed  two  days'  march  phomds,   before   they  reached  the 

farther  to  the  southward,  it  cannot  Wall  of  Media.    This  makes  three 

have  had  the  length  which  Xeno-  distinct  stations  or  halting-places, 

phon  ascribes  to  it ;  since  the  two  between  the  station  (the  first  sta- 

rivers   come    gradually   nearer   to  tion  after  passing  the  undefended 

each  other.    On  the  other  hand,  if  trench)   from  whence   they  started 

we  begin  from  the  moment  when  to   begin  their  retreat  under   the 

the  Greeks  started   under  conduct  conduct  of  Ariseus, — and  the  point 

of  Ariseus,   we  can   plainly   trace  where  they  traversed  the  Wall  of 

three  distinct  resting-places  (oTaS-  Media. 
jiouO  before  they  reached  the  Wall 
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ap  who  had  asked  for  the  former  at  the  advanced  posts* 
Alarm  and  This  man  said  that  he  came  with  instructions 
suspicions  from  ArisBus.  He  advised  the  Greeks  to  be  on 
Greeks—  their  guard,  as  there  were  troops  concealed  in  the 
they  cross  adjoining  grove,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them 
the  Tigris,  ^unjjg  the  night — and  also  to  send  and  occupy 
the  bridge  over  the  Tigris,  since  Tissaphemes  intended  to 
break  it  down,  in  order  that  the  Greeks  might  be  caught 
without  possibility  of  escape  between  the  river  and  the 
canal.  On  discussing  this  information  with  Klearchus,  who 
was  much  alarmed  by  it,  a  younff  Greek  present  remarked 
that  the  two  matters  stated  by  the  informant  contradicted 
each  other;  for  that  if  Tissaphemes  intended  to  attack  the 
Greeks  during  the  night,  he  would  not  break  down  the 
bridge,  so  as  both  to  prevent  his  own  troops  on  the  other 
side  from  crossing  to  aid,  and  to  deprive  those  on  this  side 
of  all  retreat  if  they  were  beaten, — while,  if  the  Greeks 
were  beaten,  there  was  no  escape  open  to  them,  whether 
the  bridge  continued  or  not.  Tnis  remark  induced  Ellear- 
chus  to  ask  the  messenger,  what  was  the  extent  of  ground 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  canal.  The  messenger  replied 
that  it  was  a  great  extent  of  country,  comprising  many 
large  cities  and  villages.  Reflecting  on  this  communication, 
the  Greek  officers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  message 
was  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Tissaphemes  to  frighten 
them  and  accelerate  their  passage  across  the  Tigris;  under 
the  apprehension  that  they  might  conceive  the  plan  of 
seizing  or  breaking  the  bridge  and  occupying  a  permanent 
position  in  the  spot  where  they  were;  which  was  an  island, 
fortified  on  one  side  by  the  Tigris, — on  the  other  sides,  by 
intersecting  canals  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  ^ 

'  I   reserve   for   this    place  the  of  way,  -with  the   exception  of  a 

consideration  of  that  which  Xeno-  narrow  gut  of  twenty  feet  broad 

phon  states,  in  two   or  three  pas-  close  by   the  Euphrates;   through 

sages,    about  the  Wall   of  Media  which  gut  the  whole  army  passed, 

and  about  different  canals  in  con-  Xenophon  says,  "This  trench   had 

nezion  with  the  Tigris — the  result  been  carried  upwards   across   the 

of  which,   as  far  as  I  can  make  it  plain  as  far  as  the  Wall  of  Media, 

out,  stands  in  my  text.  where  indeed  the  canals  are  situ- 

I  have  already  stated,  in  the  pre-  ated,  flowing  from  the  river  Tigris ; 

ceding  chapter,  that  in  the  march  four  canals,    100  feet  in  breadth, 

of  the  day  next  but  one  preceding  and  extremely  deep,  so  that  corn- 

the  battle   of  Kunaxa,   the    army  bearing   vessels    sail   along  them, 

came  to  a  deep   and  broad  trench  They   strike   into    the  Euphrates, 

dug  for  defence  across  their  line  they   are   distant   each   from    the 
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Such  an  island  was  a  defensible  position,  having  a  most 
productive  territory  with  numerous  cultivators,  so  as  to 


other  by  one  paratang,  and  there 
are  bridges  over  them— napcxixaTO 
S'  i)  xdfpoc  &vu>  8i&  xoO  iceSiou  iizi 
S(b8txa  napaaotYY^^i  H-^XP^  "^^^  Virfiioa 
xel^ouc}  £v9a  lii  (the  books  print  a 
full  stop  between  xti^^ouc  and  ivOsj 
which  appears  to  me  incorrect,  as 
the  sense  goes  on  without  inter- 
ruption) tlaiv  al  6iu>pu)^cc,  dic6  xou 
TlYpv)TO«  icoxafAoO  piowai'  clol  St 
xixtaptcy  x6  (xiv  eupo«  icXtOpiatai, 
PaOeiai  8i  ler^upu>c,  xal  nXota  icXei 
ev  a6xatc  oixaYu>Yd'  elafidXXouat  6t 
tU  t6v  EiifpdxiQv,  SiaXeiicouoi  S' 
ixd9T-)f]  icapaadYY^^t  Y^T^'P"^  ^  iicti- 
9iv."  The  present  tense — sloiv  al 
8i(bpu^c«— seems  to  mark  the  local 
reference  of  ivGa  to  the  Wall  of 
Media,  and  not  to  the  actual  march 
of  the  army. 

Major  Bennell  (Illustrations  of 
the  Epedition  of  Cyrus,  p.  79-87, 
Ac),  Bitter  (Erdkunde,  x.  p.  16), 
Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p. 
46,  47),  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Travels 
in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  88)  consider  Xenophon  to  state 
that  theCyreian  army  on  this  day's, 
march  (the  day  but  one  before  the 
battle)  passed  through  the  Wall 
of  Media  and  over  the  four  dis- 
tinct canals  reaching  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  Euphrates.  They  all 
indeed  contest  the  accuracy  of  this 
latter  statement ;  Bennell  remark- 
ing that  the  level  of  the  Tigris  in 
this  part  of  its  course  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  Euphrates;  and 
that  it  could  not  supply  water  for 
so  many  broad  canals  so  near  to 
each  other.  Col.  Chesney  also  con- 
ceives the  army  to  have  passed 
through  the  Wall  of  Media  before 
the  battle  of  Eunaxa. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
they  do  not  correctly  interpret  the 
words  of  Xenophon,  who  does  not 
say  that  Cyrus   ever  passed  either 


the  Wall  of  Media  or  these  four 
canals  before  the  battle  of  Eunaxa, 
but  who  says  (as  Eriiger,  De  Au- 
thentic Anabaseos,  p.  12,  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  the  Anabasis, 
rightly  explains  him)  that  these 
four  canals  flowing  from  the  Tigris 
are  at,  or  near,  the  Wall  of  Media, 
which  the  Oreeks  did  not  pass 
through  until  long  after  the  battle, 
when  Tissaphernds  was  conducting 
them  towards  the  Tigris,  two  days' 
march  before  they  reached  Sittakft 
(Anab.  ii.  4,  12). 

It  has  been  supposed,  during  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  direction 
of  the  Wall  of  Media  could  be 
verified  by  actual  ruins  still  sub- 
sisting on  the  spot.  Dr.  Boss  and 
Captain  Lynch  (see  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix.  p, 
446-473,  with  Captain  Lynch's  map 
annexed)  discovered  a  line  of  em- 
bankment which  they  considered 
to  be  the  remnant  of  it.  It  begins 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
in  latitude  84°  3',  and  stretches  to- 
wards the  Euphrates  in  a  direction 
from  N.N.E.  to  S.8.W.  «It  is  a 
solitary  straight  single  mound,  26 
long  paces  thick  with  a  bastion  on 
its  western  face  at  every  66  paces, 
and  on  the  same  side  it  has  a  deep 
ditch,  27  paces  broad.  The  wall 
is  here  built  of  the  small  pebbles 
of  the  country,  imbedded  in  cement 
of  lime  of  great  tenacity:  it  is 
from  36  to  40  feet  in  height,  and 
runs  in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  trace  it.  The  Bedouins 
tell  me  that  it  goes  in  the  same 
straight  line  to  two  mounds  called 
Bamelah  on  the  Euphrates,  some 
hours  above  Felujah:  that  it  is,  in 
places  far  inland,  built  of  brick, 
and  in  some  parts  worn  down  to 
a  level  with  the  desert"  (,Dt.  Boss, 
1.  0.  p.  446). 
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famish  shelter  and  means  of  hostility  for  all  the  King's 
enemies:  Tissaphemes  calculated  that  the  message  now 

Upon  the  faith  of  these  ohserva-  commences. 

tionSy    the    supposed    wall    (now  Unable  as  we   are  to  yerify  by 

called   Sidd    Nimrud    by    the   na-  any     independent     evidences    the 

tives)  has  been  laid  down  as  the  topographical  statements  of  Xeno- 

Wall  of  Media  reaching  from  the  phon  in  Babylonia,   nothing  more 

Tigris   to    the   Eaphrat^s,    in  the  can  be  done  than   to  explain   and 

best  recent  maps,  especially  that  illustrate  clearly  these  statements 

of  Colonel  Chesney ;  and  accepted  as  they   stand.    For  this   purpose 

as  such  by  recent  inquirers.  I  have  given  annexed  to  the  present 

Nevertheless  subsequent  observa-  volume  a  Plan  (Plan  II.)   founded 

tions,  recently  made  known  by  Col-  exclusively    upon    the    statements 

onel  Bawlinson  to  the  Oeographi-  ofXenophon,  and  destined  to  render 

cal  Society,  have  contradicted  the  them  clear  to  the  reader.    I  have 

views  of  Dr.  Boss  as  stated  above,  in  this  Plan  inserted   the  Wall  of 

and  have  shown  that  the  Wall  of  '  Media,  not  upon  any  positiv&know- 

Media,    in  the-  line  here  assigned  ledge,   but  in  the  course  which  I 

to  it,  has  no  evidence  to  rest  upon,  think    it   naturally  would    follow 

Captain  Jones,  commander  of  the  upon  Xenophon's  narrative  of  facts, 

steamer  at  Bagdad,   undertook,  at  The  description  which  Xenophon 

the  request  of  Colonel  Bawlinson,  gives  of  the  Wall  of  Media  is  very 

a  minute  examination  of  the  local-  plain  and  specific.    I  see  no  reason 

ity,  and  ascertained  that  what  had  to  doubt  that  he  actually  saw  it, 

been   laid   down    as   the  Wall    of  passed  through  it,    and    correctly 

Media  was  merely  a  line  of  mounds;  describes   it  in  height  as  well  as 

no  wall  at  all,  but  a  mere  embank-  breadth.    Its  entire   length  he  of 

ment,    extending   seven    or   eight  course    only   gives  from  what  he 

miles  from  the  Tigris,  and  designed  was  told.    His  statement   appears 

to  arrest  the  winter  torrents  and  to   me  good   evidence    that   there 

drain    off   the    rain-water    of  the  was  a  Wall  of  Media,  which  reached 

desert  into  a  large  reservoir,  which  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates, 

served    to    irrigate    an    extensive  or  perhaps  to  some  canal  cut  from 

valley  between  the  rivers.  the  Euphratds— though  there  exists 

"From  this  important  communi-  no  mark  to  show  what  was  the 
cation  it  results,  that  there  is  as  precise  locality  and  direction  ,of 
yet  no  evidence  now  remaining  for  the  Wall.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
determining  what  was  the  line  or  (xxiv.  2),  in  the  expedition  of  the 
position  of  the  Wall  of  Media ;  Emperor  Julian,  saw  near  Mace- 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  a  practa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
datum  positively  established,  ser-  Euphrates,  the  ruins  of  a  wall, 
ving  as  premises  from  whence  to  "which  in  ancient  times  had  stretch- 
deduce  other  positions  mentioned  ed  to  a  great  distance  for  the 
by  Xenophon.  As  our  knowledge  defence  of  Assyria  against  foreign 
now  stands,  there  is  not  a  single  invasion."  It  is  fair  to  presume 
point  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  that  this  was  the  Wall  of  Media: 
Babylonia  which  can  be  positively  but  the  position  of  Macepracta 
verified,  except  Babylon  itself— and  cannot  be  assigned. 
Pyl»,  which  is  known  pretty  nearly,  It  is  important  however  to  remem- 
•■  the  spot  where  Babylonia  proper  ber— what  I  have  already  stated  in 
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delivered  would  induce  the  Greeks  to  become  alarmed  with 
their  actual  position,  and  to  cross  the  Tigris  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  At  least  this  was  the  interpretation 
which  the  Greek  officers  put  upon  his  proceeding;  an  inter- 
pretation highly  plausible,  since,  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge 
over  the  Tigris,  he  had  been  obliged  to  conduct  the  Greek 
troops  into  a  position  sufficiently  tempting  for  them  to  hold 
— and  since  he  knew  that  his  own  purposes  were  purely 
treacherous.  But  the  Greeks,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers, 
were  animated  only  by  the  wish  of  reaching  home.  They 
trusted,  though  not  without  misgivings,  in  the  promise  of 
Tissaphernes  to  conduct  them;  and  never  for  a  moment 
thought  of  taking  permanent  post  in  this  fertile  island. 
They  did  not  however  neglect  tne  precaution  of  sending  a 
guard  during  the  night  to  the  bridge  over  the  Tigris,  which 
no  enemy  came  to  assail.  On  the  next  morning  they  passed 
over  it  in  a  body,  in  cautious  and  mistrustful  array,  and 
found  themselves  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, — not 
only  without  attack,  but  even  without  sight  of  a  single 
Persian,  except  Gliis  the  interpreter  and  a  few  others 
watching  their  motions. 

this  note — that  Xenophon  did  not  Begium-Flamen,    into    which   the 

see,  and  did  not  cross  either  the  four   great    canals,    described   by 

Wall  of  Media,  or  the  two  canals  Xenophon  as  drawn  from  the  Tigris 

here  mentioned,   until  many  days  to  the  Euphrates,  might  naturally 

after  the  battle  of  Xunaxa.  discharge  themselves,  and  still  be 

With   regard    to    the  two   large  said  to  fall  into  the  Euphrates,  of 

canals    which  Xenophon   actually  which  the  Nahr-Malcha  was  as  it 

crossed  over,   after  having  passed  were  a  branch.     How  the  level  of 

the  Wall  of  Media— and  to  the  four  the  two  rivers  would  adjust  itself, 

large  canals  which  he  mentions  as  when  the  space  between  them  was 

being  near  to  the  Wall  of  Media  covered  with  a  network  of  canals 

—I  have  drawn  them  on  the  Plan  great  and  small,  and  when  a  vast 

in  such  manner  as  visibly  to  illu-  quantity  of  the  water  of  both  was 

strate   his    narrative.      We    know  exhausted  in  fertilising  the  earth 

from  Herodotus  that  all  the  terri-  —is  difficult  to  say. 

tory  of  Babylonia  was  intersected  The  island   wherein  the  Greeks 

by  canals,  and  that  there  was  one  stood,  at  their  positionnearSittakd, 

canal    greater   than   the  rest   and  before  crossing  the  Tigris,   would 

navigable,  which  flowed  from  the  be  a  parallelogram  formed  by  the 

Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  in  a  direc-  Tigris,   the  Nahr-Malcha,   and  the 

tion   to    the  south   of  east.    This  two  parallel  canals  joining  them, 

coincides    pretty    well    with    the  It  might   well   be   called  a  large 

direction  assigned  in  Colonel  Ohes-  island,  containing  many  cities  and 

ney's  map  to  the  Nahr-Malcha  or  villages,  with  a  large  population. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  B 
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After  having  crossed  by  a  bridge  laid  apon  thirty-seven 
B  treatin  poj^toons,  the  Greeks  continued  their  march  to 
mLch*  up^    the  northward  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris, 

SJik*of  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*y®  ^  *^®  TiveT  Physkus;  said  to  bo 
T*Sri«^to  twenty  parasan^.i  The  Physkus  was  100  feet 
Uie  Great  wide,  with  a  bridge,  and  the  large  city  of  Opis 
near  it.  Here,  at  the  frontier  of  Assyria  and 
Media,  the  road  from  the  eastern  rej^ions  to  Babylon  joined 
the  road  northerly  on  which  the  Greeks  were  marching. 
An  illegitimate  brother  of  Artaxerxes  was  seen  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  force,  which  he  was  conducting  from  Susa 
and  Ekbatana  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  royal  army.  This 
great  host  halted  to  see  the  Greeks  pass  by ;  and  Klearchus 
ordered  the  march  in  column  of  two  abreast,  employing 
himself  actively  to  maintain  an  excellent  array,  and  nalting 
more  than  once.  The  army  thus  occupied  so  long  a  time 
in  passing  by  the  Persian  host  that  their  numbers  appeared 
greater  than  the  reality,  even  to  themselves;  while  the 
effect  upon  the  Persian  spectators  was  very  imposing.  ^ 
Here  Assyria  ended  and  Media  began.  They  marched, 
still  in  a  northerly  direction,  for  six  days  through  a  portion 
of  Media  almost  unpeopled,  until  they  came  to  some  flourish- 
ing villages  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  domain  of 
Queen  Parysatis ;  probably  these  villages,  forming  so  marked 
an  exception  to  the  desert  character  of  the  remaining  march, 
were  situated  on  the  Lesser  Zab,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris, 
and  which  Xenophon  must  have  crossed,  though  he  makes 
no  mention  of  it.  According  to  the  order  of  march  stipu- 
lated between  the  Greeks  and  Tissaphernes,  the  latter  only 
Erovided  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  former  to  purchase ; 
ut  on  the  present  halt,  he  allowed  the  Greeks  to  plunder 
the  villages,  which  were  rich  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  sub- 
sistence— yet  without  carrying  off  the  slaves.  The  wish 
of  the  satrap  to  put  an  insult  on  Cyrus,  as  his  personal 
enemy,  3  through  Parysatis,  thus  proved  a  sentence  of  ruin 
to  these  unhappy  villagers.    Five  more  days'  march,  called 

>  There  seems  reason  to  believe  by  Captain  Lynch  near  the  con- 
that  in  ancient  times  the  Tigris,  fluence  of  the  river  Adhem   with 
above  Bagdad,  followed  a  course  the  Tigris,  which  he  supposed  to 
more   to   the  westward,   and  less  be  Opis,  in  lat.  34<>. 
winding,   than  it  does  now.    The        *  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  26. 
lituation  of  Opis  cannot  be  verified.        *  Ktesias,  Fragm.  18,  ed.  Bahr. 


Tbt  rains  of  a  large  city  were  seen 
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twenty  parasangs,  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
ZabatuB;  or  the  Greater  Zab,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris 
near  a  town  now  called  Senn.  During  the  first  of  these 
five  days,  they  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris  a 
large  town  called  KsensBi  from  whence  they  received  sup- 
plies of  provisions,  brought  across  by  the  innabitants  upon 
rafts  supported  by  inflated  skins.  ^ 

On  the  banks  of  the  Great  Zab  they  halted  three  days 
— days  of  serious  and  tragical  moment.  Having  suipioions 
been  under  feelings  of  mistrust,  ever  since  the  ^etwoenthe 
convention  with  Tissaphemes,  they  had  followed  Tissa- 
throughout  the  whole  march,  with  separate  guides  phern  As. 
of  their  own,  in  the  rear  of  his  armv,  always  maintaining 
their  encampment  apart.  During  their  halt  on  the  Zab^ 
{io  many  various  manifestations  occurred  to  aggravate  the 
mistrust,  that  hostiUties  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  between  the  two  camps.  To  obviate  this  danger  Klear- 
chus  demanded  an  interview  with  Tissajphemes,  represented 
to  him  the  threatening  attitude  of  afiairs,  and  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  clear  understanding.  He 
impressed  upon  the  satrap  that,  over  and  above  the  solemn 
oaths  which  had  been  interchanged,  the  Greeks  on  their 
side  could  have  no  conceivable  motive  to  quarrel  with  him ; 
that  they  had  everything  to  hope  from  his  friendship,  and 
everything  to  fear,  even  to  the  loss  of  all  chance  of  safe 
return,  from  his  hostility;  that  Tissaphemes  also  could 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  26*28.  worth   shows   that    some  modem 

Mannert,Bennell,Mr.Ain8Worth,  writers  have  been   misled   in  the 

and   most  modern   commentators,  same  manner   by  identifying   the 

identify  this   town    of    Kaival    or  modem  town  of  Sert  with  Tigrano- 

KsensB  with  the  modem  town  Senn ;  eerta. 

which  latter  place  Mannert  (Geogr.  It  is  a  perplexing  circumstance 

der  Gr.  Bom.  y.  p.  338)   and  Ben-  in  the   geography  of  Xenophon^s 

nell  (Illustrations,   p.  129)  repre-  work,   that  he  makes  no  mention 

sent   to  be  near  the  Lesser  Zab  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  wbich  yet  he 

instead  of  the  Greater  Zab.  must    haye    crossed.      Herodotus 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  locality  notices  them  both,  and  remarks  on 

assigned  by  Xenophon  to  Koival  the  fact  that  though  distinct  riyers, 

does  not  at   all   suit  the  modern  both  bore  the  same  name  (y.  62). 

town  of  Senn.    Nor  is  there  much  Perhaps   in  drawing  up  his  narra- 

leal  similarity  of  name  between  tiye  after  the  expedition,  Xeno- 

the  two ;   although  our  erroneous  phon  may  haye  so   far  forgotten, 

way  of  pronouncing  the  Latin  name  as  to  fancy  that  two  synonomous 

Caenae    creates    a    delusiye     ap-  riyers,  mentioned  at  distinct  in  hia 

pearance  of  similarity.    Mr.  Ains-  memoranda,  were  only  one. 

2b2 
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gain  nothing  by  destroying  them,  but  would  find  them,  if 
he  chose,  the  best  and  most  faithful  instruments  for  his 
own  aggrandisement  and  for  conquering  the  Mysians  and 
Fisidians — as  Cyrus  had  experienced  while  he  was  alive. 
Klearchus  concluded  his  protest  by  r  eq uestinc  to  be  informed, 
what  malicious  reporter  had  been  tilling  the  mind  of  Tis- 
saphemes  with  causeless  suspicions  against  the  Greeks.  ^ 

**Klearchus  (replied  the  satrap),  I  rejoice  to  hear  such 
Klearchus  excellent  sense  from  your  lips.  You  remark 
convorses  truly,  that  if  you  were  to  meditate  evil  against 
pherali^*  me,  it  would  recoil  upon  yourselves.  I  shall 
and  is  prove  to  you,  in  my  turn,  that  you  hav^  no  cause 

talked  over.  ^^  mistrust  either  the  King  or  me.  If  we  had 
wished  to  destroy  you,  nothing  would  be  easier.  We  have 
superabundant  forces  for  the  purpose :  there  are  wide  plains 
in  which  you  would  be  starved — besides  mountains  and 
rivers  which  you  would  be  unable  to  pass,  without  our  help. 
Having  thus  the  means  of  destroying  you  in  our  hands,  and 
having  nevertheless  bound  ourselves  by  solemn  oaths  to 
save  you,  we  shall  not  be  fools  and  knaves  enough  to  attempt 
it  now,  when  we  should  draw  upon  ourselves  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  gods.  It  is  my  peculiar  affection  for  my 
neighbours  the  Greeks — and  my  wish  to  attach  to  my  own 
person,  by  ties  of  gratitude,  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Cyrus — 
which  have  made  me  eager  to  conduct  you  to  Ionia  in  sa- 
fety. For  I  know  that  when  you  are  in  my  service,  though 
the  King  is  the  only  man  who  can  wear  his  tiara  erect  upon 
bis  head,  I  shall  be  able  to  wear  mine  erect  upon  my  heart, 
in  full  pride  and  confidence,  i" 

So  powerful  was  the  impression  made  upon  Klearchus 
by  these  assurances,  that  he  exclaimed — "Surely  those  in- 
formers deserve  the  severest  punishment,  who  try  to  put 
us  at  enmity,  when  we  are  such  good  friends  to  each  other, 
and  have  so  much  reason  to  be  so."  "Yes  (replied  Tis- 
saphernes),  they  deserve  nothing  less :  and  if  you,  with  the 
other  generals  and  lochages,  will  come  into  my  tent  to-mor- 
row, I  will  tell  you  who  the  calumniators  are."  "To-be-sure 
I  will  (rejoined  Klearchus),  and  bring  the  other  generals 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  2-15.  iid  t^  xe^aX^    tidpav   ftaaiXel   (i6v(|> 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  17-23.  S^sotiv    6pQ]Qv  ^x^^^t   "^"h"*  ^'  ^^^  '^t 
This  last  comparison  is  curious,     xap6ie|i  Tou>c   &v  ufxiliv  nap6vTu>v  xal 

And  in  all  probability  the  genuine     !tcpo«  euiceTu>c  i^oi. 
words  of  the  aatrap— rvjv  fiiv  yap 
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with  me.  I  shall  tell  you  at  the  same  time  who  are  the 
parties  that  seek  to  prejudice  us  against  you."  The  con- 
versation then  ended,  the  satrap  detaining  Klearchus  to 
dinner,  and  treating  him  in  the  most  hospitable  and  confi- 
dential manner. 

On  the  next  morning,  Ellearchus  communicated  what 
had  passed  to  the  Greeks,  insisting  on  the  neces-  xiearchas, 
sity  that  all  the  generals  should  go  to  Tis-  ^^^^^^ 
saphemes  pursuant  to  his  invitation ;  in  order  Grecian 
to  re-establish  that  confidence  which  unworthy  ^?g^°'^^f »  ^^ 
calumniators  had  shaken,  and  to  punish  such  of  pbemda  in 
the  calumniators  as  ijiight  be  Greeks.    So  em-  ^^^  *ent. 
phatically  did  he  pledge  himself  for  the  good  faith  and 
philhellenic  dispositions  of  the  satrap,  that  he  overruled 
the  opposition  of  many  among  the  soldiers ;  who,  still  con- 
tinuing to  entertain  their  former  suspicions,  remonstrated 
especially  against  the  extreme  imprudence  of puttingall 
the  generals  at  once  into  the  power  of  Tissaphemes.    The 
urgency  of  Klearchus  prevailed.    Himself  with  four  other 
generals — Proxenus,   Menon,   Agias,  and  Sokrates — and 
twenty  lochages  or  captains — went  to  visit  the  satrap  in 
his  tent ;  about  200  of  the  soldiers  going  along  with  them^ 
to  make  purchases  for  their  own  account  in  the  Persian 
camp-market.  ^ 

On  reaching  the  quarters  of  Tissaphemes — distant 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  Grecian  camp,  ac-  Tissapher- 
cording  to  habit — the  five  generals  were  admitted  J^^*  q^^V 
into  the  interior,  while  the  lochages  remained   aenerais. 
at  the  entrance.    A  purple  flag,  hoisted  from  ^^®y  *'® 
the  top  of  the  tent,  betrayed  too  late  the  purpose  p^fsonera  to 
for  which  they  had  been  invited  to  come.    The  tb®  Persian 
lochages,  with  the  Grecian  soldiers  who  had  th^re  pnt 
accompanied  them,  were  surprised  and  cut  down,  *o  death, 
while  the  generals  in  the  interior  were  detained,  put  in 
chains,  and  carried  up  as  prisoners  to  the  Persian  court. 
Here  Klearchus,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  Sokrates,  were  be- 
headed, after  a  short  imprisonment.    Queen  Parysatis,  in- 
deed, from  affection  to  Cyrus,  not  only  fumisned  many 
comforts  to  Klearchus  in  the  prison  (by  the  hands  of  her 
surgeon  Ktesias),  but  used  all  her  influence  with  her  son 
Artaxerxes  to  save  his  life ;  though  her  efforts  were  coun- 
teracted, on  this  occasion,  by  the  superior  influence  of 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6^  30. 
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Menon  it 
reserved  to 
perish  in 
torture — 
sentiments 
of  Queen 
Parysatis. 


Queen  Stateira  his  wife.  The  rivalry  between  these  two  royal 
women,  doubtless  arising  out  of  many  other  circumstances 
besides  the  death  of  Klearchus,  became  soon  afterwards  so 
furious,  that  Parysatis  caused  Stateira  to  be  poisoned.  ^ 
Menon  was  not  put  to  death  along  with  the  other  gen- 
erals. He  appears  to  have  taken  credit  at  the 
Persian  court  for  the  treason  of  entrapping  his 
colleagues  into  the  hands  of  Tissaphemes.  But 
his  life  was  only  prolonged  to  perish  a  year 
afterwards  in  disgrace  and  torture — probably 
by  the  requisition  of  Parysatis,  who  thus  avenged 
the  death  of  Klearchus.  The  queen-mother  had  always 
power  enough  to  perpetrate  cruelties,  though  not  always 
to  avert  them.^  She  had  already  brought  to  a  miserable 
end  every  one,  even  faithful  defenders  of  Artaxerxes,  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus. 

Though  Menon  thought  it  convenient,  when  brought 

up  to  Babylon,  to  boast  of  having  been  the  in- 

chus  cam^  strument  through  whom  the  generals  were  entrap- 

to  be  im-     ped  into  the  fatal  tent,  this  boast  is  not  to  be 

pos    upon.  Jj,gj^^gjj  ng  matter  of  fact.    For  not  only  does 

Xenophon  explain  the  catastrophe  differently,  but  in  the 
delineation  which  he  gives  of  Menon,  dark  and  odious  as  it 
is  in  the  extreme,  he  does  not  advance  any  such  imputation; 
indirectly,  indeed,  he  sets  it  aside.  ^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Klearchus,  no  such 


>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  1.  Ktesin 
Frag.  Persica,  c.  60,  ed.  Bahr; 
Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  19,  20;  Dio- 
dor.  xiv.  27. 

»  Tacit.  Histor.  i.  45.  "Othoni 
nondum  auctoritas  inerat  ad  prohi- 
bendum  scelus :  juJ>ere  Jam  poterat. 
Ita,  simulatione  irse,  yinciri  jussum 
(MariumCelsum)  et  majores  poenas 
daturum,  affirmans,  praesenti  exitio 
subtraxit." 

Ktesias  (Persica,  c.  60:  compare 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  as  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note)  attests 
the  treason  of  Menon,  which  he 
probably  derived  from  the  story 
of  Menon  himself.  Xenophon  men- 
tlona  Um  ignominious  death  of 
JUMOBg  And  he  probably  derived 


bis  information  from  Ktesias  (see 
Anabasis,  ii.  6,  29). 

The  supposition  that  it  was  Pary- 
satis who  procured  the  death  of 
Menon,  in  itself  highly  probable, 
renders  all  the  different  statements 
consistent  and  harmonious. 

'  Xenophon  seems  to  intimate 
that  there  were  yarious  stories 
current,  which  he  does  not  credit, 
to  the  disparagement  of  Menon — 
xal  Ttt  (xsv  6y)  d<pav^  {^evTt  icepl 
a6ToO  4's<^ScoO«^  Ac*  (Anab.  ii.  6, 28). 

Atheneus  (xi.  p.  605)  erroneously 
states  that  Xenophon  af&rmed 
Menon  to  be  the  person  who 
caused  the  destruction  of  Klear- 
chus by  Tissaphernds. 
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reasonable  excuse  can  be  offered  for  his  credulity,  which 
brought  himself  as  well  as  his  colleagues  to  so  melancholy 
an  end|  and  his  whole  army  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  army, 
taking  just  measure  of  the  character  of  Tissaphernes,  was 
disposed  to  greater  circumspection  in  dealing  with  him. 
Upon  that  system  Klearchus  himself  had  hitherto  acted; 
and  the  necessity  of  it  might  have  been  especially  present 
to  his  mind,  since  he  had  served  with  the  Lacedsemonian 
fleet  at  Miletus  in  411  b.c,  and  had  therefore  had  fuller 
experience  than  other  men  in  the  army,  of  the  satrap's  real 
character.  ^  On  a  sudden  he  now  turns  round,  and  on  the 
faith  of  a  few  verbal  declarations,  puts  all  the  military 
chiefs  into  the  most  defenceless  posture  and  the  most  ol>- 
vious  peril,  such  as  hardly  the  strongest  grounds  for  con- 
iidence  could  have  justified.  Thouffh  the  remark  of  Ma- 
chiavel  is  justified  by  large  experience — ^that  from  the 
short-sightedness  of  men  and  their  obedience  to  present 
impulse,  the  most  notorious  deceiver  will  always  find  new 
persons  to  trust  him — still  such  misjudgement  on  the  part 
of  an  officer  of  age  and  experience  is  difficult  to  explain.  > 
PolysBnus  intimates  that  beautiful  women,  exhibited  by  the 
satrap  at  his  first  banquet  to  Klearchus  alone,  served  as  a 
lure  to  attract  him  with  all  his  colleagues  to  the  second; 
while  Xenophon  imputes  the  error  to  continuance  of  a 
j  ealous  rivalry  with  Menon.  The  latter,  3  it  app ears,  having 
always  been  intimate  with  Ariseus,  had  been  thus  brought 
into  previous  communication  with  Tissaphernes,  by  whom 
he  had  been  well-received,  and  by  whom  he  was  also 
encouraged  to  lay  plans  for  detaching  the  whole  Grecian 
army  from  Klearchus,  so  as  to  bring  it  all  under  his  (Menon's) 
command,  into  the  service  of  the  satrap.  Such  at  least 
was  the  suspicion  of  Klearchus;  who,  jealous  in  the  ex- 
treme of  his  own  military  authority,  tried  to  defeat  the 

*  Xenophon    in    the   Gyropsedia  Great),   but  which  they  had  since 

<yiii.  8,    8)    giveg   a   strange    ex-  ceased  to  deserve,  though  the  cor- 

planation   of  the  imprudent  con*  ruption  of  their  character  had  not 

fidence  reposed   by  Klearchus    in  before  publicly  manifested  itself, 

the  assurance  of  the  Persian  satrap.  This  is  a  curious  perversion  of 

It  arose   (he  says)  from  the  high  history  to  serve  the  purpose  of  his 

reputation  for  good  faith,    which  romance. 

the  Persians  had  acquired  by  the  '  Machiavelli,  Principe,  0.18.  p.  65. 

undeviating  and  scrupulous  honour  '  Polyeen.  vii.  18. 
of  the   first  Cyrus   (or  Gyrus  the 


k. 
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scheme  by  bidding  still  higher  himself  for  the  favour  of 
Tissaphemes.  Imagining  that  Menon  was  the  unknown 
calumniator  who  prejudiced  the  satrap  against  him,  he 
hoped  to  prevail  on  the  satrap  to  disclose  his  name  and 
dismiss  him.  ^  Such  jealousy  seems  to  have  robbed  Klear* 
chus  of  his  customary  prudence.  We  must  also  allow  for 
another  impression  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind ;  that  the  sal- 
vation of  tne  army  was  hopeless  without  the  consent  of 
Tissaphemes,  and  therefore,  since  the  latter  had  conducted 
them  thus  far  in  safety,  when  he  might  have  destroyed 
them  before,  that  his  designs  at  the  bottom  could  not.  be 
hostile.  2 

Notwithstanding  these  two  great  mistakes — one  on 
the  present  occasion,  one  previously,  at  the  battle  of  Ku* 
naxa,  in  keeping  the  Greeks  on  the  right  contrary  to  the 
or4er  of  Cyrus — both  committed  by  Klearchus,  the  loss  of 
that  officer  was  doubtless  a  great  misfortune  to  the  army; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  removal  of  Menon  was  a  signal 
benefit — perhaps  a  condition  of  ultimate  safety.  A  man 
so  treacherous  and  unprincipled  as  Xenophon  depicts 
Menon,  would  probably  have  ended  by  really  committiftg^ 
towards  the  army  that  treason,  for  which  he  falsely  took 
credit  at  the  Persian  court  in  reference  to  the  seizure  of 
the  generals. 

The  impression  entertained  by  Klearchus,  respecting 
tne  hopeless  position  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heart 
Tiasaphe  r-  of  the  Persian  territory  after  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
nfis— im-  was  perfectly  natural  in  a  military  man  who 
fimidSy*"*  could  appreciate  all  the  means  of  attack  and 
of  the  Per-  obstruction  which  the  enemy  had  it  in  their 
•*•'*••  power  to  employ.    Nothing  is  so  unaccountable 

in  this  expedition  as  the  manner  in  which  such  means  were 
thrown  away — the  spectacle  of  Persian  impotence.  Firsts 
the  whole  line  of  upward  march,  including  the  passage  of 
the  Euphrates,  left  undefended;  next,  the  long  irench  dug 
across  the  frontier  of  Babylonia,  with  only  a  passage  of 
twenty  feet  wide  left  near  the  Euphrates,  abandoned 
without  a  guard;  lastly,  the  line  of  the  Wall  of  Media  and 
the  canals  which  offered  such  favourable  positions  for 
keeping  the  Ghreeks  out  of  the  cultivated  territory  of  Ba* 
bylonia,  neglected  in  like  manner,  and  a  convention  con- 
cluded,  whereby   the  Persians    engaged   to  escort   the 

'  Xm.  AiiAb.  ii.  5,  27,  2B.  *  Compare  Anab.   ii.  4,6.  7  •  ii.  6,  9. 
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invaders  safe  to  the  Ionian  coast,  beginning  by  conducting 
them  through  the  heart  of  Babylonia,  amidst  canals  afford* 
ing  inexpugnable  defences  if  the  Greeks  had  chosen  to  take 
up  a  position  among  them.  The  plan  of  Tissaphemes,  as 
far  as  we  can  understand  it,  seems  to  have  been,  to  draw 
the  Greeks  to  some  considerable  distance  from  the  heari 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  then  to  open  his  schemes  of 
treasonable  hostility,  which  the  imprudence  of  Klearchus 
enabled  him  to  do,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Zab,  with 
chances  of  success  such  as  he  could  hardly  have  contem- 
plated. We  have  here  a  fresh  example  of  the  wonderful 
impotence  of  the  Persians.  We  should  have  expected 
that,  after  having  committed  so  flagrant  an  act  of  perfidy, 
Tissaphernes  would  at  least  have  tried  to  turn  it  to  account; 
that  he  would  have  poured  with  all  his  forces  and  all  his 
vigour  on  the  Grecian  camp,  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
unprepared,  disorganized,  and  without  commanders.  In- 
stead of  which,  when  the  generals  (with  those  who  accom- 
panied them  to  the  Persian  camp)  had  been  seized  or  slain, 
no  attack  whatever  was  made  except  by  small  detachments 
of  Persian  cavalry  upon  individual  Greek  stragglers  in  the 
plain.  One  of  the  companions  of  the  generals,  an  Arcadian 
named  Nikarchus,  ran  wounded  into  the  Grecian  camp, 
where  the  soldiers  were  looking  from  afar  at  the  horsemen 
scouring  the  plain  without  knowing  what  they  were  about, 
— exclaiming  that  the  Persians  were  massacring  all  the 
.  Greeks,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers.  Immediately  the  Greek 
soldiers  hastened  to  put  themselves  in  defence,  expecting 
a  general  attack  to  be  made  upon  their  camp;  but  no  more 
Persians  came  near  than  a  body  of  about  300  horse,  under 
Ariseus  and  Mithridates  (the  confidential  companions  of 
the  deceased  Cyrus),  accompanied  by  the  brother  of  Tissa- 
phernes. These  men,  approaching  the  Greek  lines  as 
friends,  called  for  the  Greek  officers  to  come  forth,  as  they 
had  a  message  to  deliver  from  the  King.  Accordingly, 
Kleanor  andSophsenetus  with  an  adequate  guard,  came  to 
the  front,  accompanied  by  Xenophon,  who  was  anxious  to 
hear  news  about  Proxenus.  Ariaeus  then  acquainted  them 
that  IClearchus,  having  been  detected  in  a  breach  of  the 
convention  to  which  he  had  sworn,  had  been  put  to  death ; 
that  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  had  divulged  his  treason, 
were  in  high  honour  at  the  Persian  quarters.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying — ^The  King  calls  upon  you  to  surrend&\: 
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your  arms,  which  now  (he  says)  belong  to  him,  since  they 
formerly  belonged  to  his  slave  Cyras."  ^ 

The  step  here  taken  seems  to  testify  a  belief  on  the 
The  Per-  P^^  o^  these  Persians^  that  the  generab  beinff 
•ians  sum-  now  in  their  power,  the  Grecian  soldiers  haa 
Greehm  becomo  defenceless,  and  might  be  required  to 
•rmy  to  surrender  their  arms,  even  to  men  who  had  just 
•arrender.  been  guilty  of  the  most  deadly  fraud  and  injury 
towards  them.  If  Ariseus  entertained  such  an  expectation, 
he  was  at  once  undeceived  by  the  language  of  Kleanor  and 
Xenophon,  which  breathed  nothing  but  indignant  reproach; 
so  that  he  soon  retired  and  left  tho^G-reeks  to  their  own 
reflections. 

While  their  camp  thus  remained  unmolested,  every 
Indignant  man  within  it  was  a  prey  to  the  most  agonizing 
th'"o^  °J  apprehensions.  B.uin  appeared  impending  and 
-distreu '  inevitable,  though  no  one  could  tell  in  what 
and  despair  precise  form  it  would  come.  The  Greeks  were 
among^*^  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  ten  thousand 
them.  stadia    from    home,    surrounded   by   enemies, 

blocked  up  by  impassable  mountains  and  rivers,  without 
guides,  without  provisions,  without  cavalry  to  aid  their 
retreat,  without  generals  to  give  orders.  A  stupor  of 
sorrow  and  conscious  helplessness  seized  upon  all.  Few 
came  to  the  evening  muster;  few  lighted  fires  to  cook 
their  suppers;  every  man  lay  down  to  rest  where  he 
was;  yet  no  man  could  sleep,  for  fear,  anguish,  and 
yearning  after  relatives  whom  he  was  never  again  to 
behold.  2 

Amidst  the  many  causes  of  despondency  which  weighed 
down  this  forlorn  army,  there  was  none  more  serious  than 
the  fact,  that  not  a  single  man  among  them  had  now  either 
authority  to  command,  or  obligation  to  take  the  initiative. 
Nor  was  any  ambitious  candidate  likely  to  volunteer  his 
pretensions,  at  a  moment  when  the  post  promised  nothing 
but  the  maximum  of  dii£culty  as  well  as  of  hazard.  A  new, 
self-kindled  light — and  self-originated  stimulus — ^was  re- 
quired^ to  vivi^  the  embers  of  suspended  hope  and  action, 
in  a  mass  paralysed  for  the  moment,  but  every  way  capable 
of  effort.  And  the  inspiration  now  fell,  happily  for  the 
armyi  upon  one  in  whom  a  full  measure  of  soldierly  strength 

..'  ZtO.  AMI),  tt.  6,  87,  88.  «  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  8,  3. 
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and  courage  was  combined  with  the  education  of  an  Athe- 
nian, a  democrat;  and  a  philosopher. 

It  is  in  true  Homeric  yein,  and  in  something  like 
Homeric  language,  that  Xenophon  (to  whom  we  p.^  ^ 
owe  the  whole  narrative  of  the  expedition)  pearanfe  of 
describes  his  dream,  or  the  intervention  of  5??°!*****^ 
Oneirus,  sent  by  Zeus,  from  which  this  reno- 
vating impulse  took  its  rise.  ^  Lyinff  mournful  and  restless 
like  his  comrades,  he  caught  a  short  repose;  when  he 
dreamt  that  he  heard  thunder,  and  saw  the  burning  thunder- 
bolt fall  upon  his  paternal  house,  which  became  forthwith 
encircled  by  flames.  Awaking,  full  of  terror,  he  instantly 
sprang  up;  upon  which  the  dream  began  to  fit  on  and 
blend  itself  with  his  wakingthoughts,  and  with  the  cruel 
realities  of  his  position.  His  pious  and  excited  fancy 
generated  a  series  of  shadowy  analogies.  The  dream  was 
sent  by  Zeus  2  the  King,  since  it  was  from  him  that  thunder 
and  lightning  proceeded.  In  one  respect,  the  sign  was 
auspicious — that  a  great  light  had  appeared  to  him  from 
Zeus  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  suffering.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  alarming,  that  the  house  had  appeared  to  be 
completel^r  encircled  by  flames,  preventing  all  egress, 
because  this  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  would  remain  con- 
fined where  he  was  in  the  Persian  dominions,  without  being 
able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  hedged  him  in. 
Yet  doubtful  as  the  promise  was,  it  was  still  the  message 
of  Zeus  addressed  to  himself,  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  him 
to  break  through  the  common  stupor  and  take  the  initiative 
movement. 5    "Why  am  I  lying  here?   Night  is  advancing; 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  4.11.  ^v  H  '  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  12,  13.  IIspl- 
tic  iv  x^  arpaxla  Bevo^wv  'AQtjvalo?,  90^0^  5*  e69uc  dvr)Y^p6^«  *«l  ^6  6vap 
&c  oOt«  9TpaTT]Y6C)  Ac.  ici)  (liv  (xpivsv  &y>96v,  8ti  iv  ic6votc 

Homer,  Iliad,  ▼.  9—  u»v  xal  xiv86vot<  9U>c  (xiya  ix  At6c 

Hv  hi  Ti«  8v  Tpu>sooi  AdpiQCi  dfysloc,  tSeiv  iSo^f,  Ac *Oicoiov|xivTOi 

d)AU(jLu>v,  iatl  6t)  t6  toioutov  6vap  I8f  iv,  {^cart 

*Ipcuc  'H<paiffToio,  Ac,  oxoTcstv  ix  tu)v  ou|i()dvxu>v  |&STd  to 

Compare  the  description  of  Zens  5vap.   TivSTai  Y&p  Td6s-  eOOu^  iicetS^ 

■ending   Oneirus    to  .the   sleeping  dvTjyipQT],    itpu>Tov   (Aiv  {vvota  adtq* 

Agamemnon,   at  the  beginning  of  ifinUTCi  — Tl  xardxeiftoti ;   tj  6i  v(»6 

the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  npo^alvet*  5(i,a  6i  t^  fiMp^  tlxoc  to6c 

*  Respecting  the  value  of  a  sign  itoXe(x,touc  ^^»v,  Ac. 

from  Zeus  Basileus,  and  the  neces-  The  reader  of  Homer  will  readilj 

sity  of  conciliating  him,   compare  recall  yarioas  passages  in  the  Iliad 

▼arious  passages  in  the  Gyropedia,  and    Odyssey,    wherein    the    like 

ii.  4,  19;  iii.  3,  21;  Tii.  5,  67.  mental  talk  is   put  into  Uu.«a»%<)i 


V: 
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at  daybreak  the  enemy  will  be  on  us,  and  we  shall  be  put 
to  death  with  tortures.  Not  a  man  is  stirring  to  take 
measures  of  defence.  Why  do  I  wait  for  any  man  older 
than  myself,  or  for  any  man  of  a  different  city,  to  begin?" 

With  these  reflections,  interesting  in  themselves  and 
He  itimu-  given  with  Homeric  vivacity,  he  instantly  went 
*th*'  *^*-  ^^  convene  the  lochagi  or  captains  who  had 
tains' t?^*  served  under  his  late  friend  Proxenus.  He 
i*^d  ***d  impressed  upon  them  emphatically  the  necessity 
appoint  of  standing  forward  to  put  the  army  in  a 
new  officers,  posture  of  defence.  "I  cannot  sleep,  gentlemen; 
neither,  I  presume,  can  you,  under  our  present  perils.  The 
enemy  will  be  upon  us  at  daybreak — prepared  to  kill  us 
all  with  tortures,  as  his  worst  enemies.  For  my  part,  I 
rejoice  that  his  flagitious  perjury  has  put  an  end  to  a 
truce  by  which  we  were  the  great  losers;  a  truce,  under 
which  we,  mindful  of  our  oaths,  have  passed  through  all 
the  rich  possessions  of  the  King,  without  touching  anything 
except  what  we  could  purchase  with  our  own  scanty 
means.  Now,  we  have  our  hands  free :  all  these  rich  spoils 
stand  between  us  and  him,  as  prices  for  the  better  man. 
The  gods,  who  preside  over  the  match,  will  assuredly  be 
on  the  side  of  us,  who  have  kept  our  oaths  in  spite  of 
strong  temptations,  against  these  perjurers.  Moreover, 
our  bodies  are  more  enduring,  and  our  spirit  more  gallant, 
than  theirs.  They  are  easier  to  wound,  and  easier  to  kill, 
than  we  are,  under  the  same  favour  of  the  gods  as  we  ex- 
perienced at  Kunaxa. 

"Probably  others  also  are  feeling  just  as  we  feel.  But 
let  us  not  wait  for  any  one  else  to  come  as  monitors  to  us:  let 
us  take  the  lead,  and  communicate  the  stimulus  of  honour 
to  others.  Do  you  show  yourselves  now  the  best  among  the 
lochages — more  worthy  of  being  generals  than  the  generals 
themselves.  Begin  at  once,  and  I  desire  only  to  follow  you. 
But  if  you  order  me  into  the  front  rank,  I  shall  obey 
without  pleading  my  youth  as  an  excuse — accounting 
myself  to  be  of  complete  maturity,  when  the  purpose  is  to 
save  myself  from  ruin."  i 

and  expanded— such  as  Iliad,  zi.  Avision,  of  light  shining  brightly 

403— and    several   other   passages  out  of  a  friendly  house,   coanta 

cited   or  referred    to   in   Colonel  for  a  favourable   sign   (Plutaroh, 

Mare*8  History  of  the  Language  De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  687  C). 

aod  Literature  of  Ghreece,  eh.  xiv.  '  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  16-25. 

vol.  ii.  p.  26  ieq,  ^^%\  imperatore,  vel  milite,  m  e 


Chap.  LXX.         BOLD  BBABING  OF  XENOPHON*  3B) 

All  the  captains  \vho  heard  Xenophon  cordially  con- 
curred in  his  suggestion,  and  desired  him  to  Address  of 
take   the  lead  in  executing  it.    One  captain  ^^'JJ^^®^ 
alone — Apollonides,  speaking  in  the  Boeotian  cers.  New 
dial  ect — protested  against  it  as  insane ;  enlarfifinfi:  generals 

. V  ■^«       J  i.  •«•  J    •      '^^         are  named, 

upon  their  desperate  j)ositiony  and  insisting  xenophon 
upon  submission  to  the  King  as  the  only  chance  ^^^8  o»«« 
of  safety.  "How?  (replied  Xenophon).  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  courteous  treatment  which  we  received 
from  the  Persians  in  Babylonia  when  we  replied  to  their 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  our  arms  by  showing  a  bold 
front?  Do  not  you  see  the  miserable  fate  which  has  be- 
fallen KlearchuSy  when  he  trusted  himself  unarmed  in  their 
hands,  in  reliance  on  their  oaths?  And  yet  you  scout  our 
exhortations  to  resistance,  again  advising  us  to  go  and 
plead  for  indulgence!  My  friends,  such  a  Greek  as  this 
man,  disgraces  not  only  his  own  citv,  but  all  G-reece  besides. 
Let  us  banish  him  from  our  counsels,  cashier  him,  and  make 
a  slave  of  him  to  carry  baggage.'^ — "Nay  (observed  Agasias 
of  Stymphalus),  the  man  nas  nothing  to  do  with  Greece: 
I  myself  have  seen  his  ears  bored,  like  a  true  Lydian.** 
Apollonides  was  degraded  accordingly,  i 

Xenophon  with  the '  rest  then  distributed  themselves 
in  order  to  bring  together  the  chief  remaining  officers  in 
the  army,  who  were  presently  convened,  to  the  number  of 
about  one  hundred.  The  senior  captain  of  the  earlier 
body  next  desired  Xenophon  to  repeat  to  this  larger  body 
the  topics  upon  which  he  had  just  before  been  insisting. 
Xenophon  obeyed,  enlarging  yet  more  emphatically  on  the 
situation,  perilous,  yet  not  without  hope — on  the  proper 
measures  to  be  taken — and  especially  on  the  necessity  that 

utexnini"   (Sallust,  Bellum  Gatili-  ^Xudpeiy  9^^,  nelSs  iv   6e   icdlXtv 

car.  c.  20).  xeXeuet^  lovxac; 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1, 26-30.  It  would  This  helps  to  explain  the  con- 
appear  from  the  words  of  Xenophon  tempt  and  rigour  with  which  Xeno- 
that  ApoUonidds  had  been  one  of  phon  here  treats  him.  Nothing 
those  who  had  held  faint-hearted  indeed  could  be  more  deplorable, 
language  (0ico(it.aXaxiC6|ievoi,  ii.  1,  under  the  actual  circumstances, 
14)  in  the  conversation  with  Pha-  than  for  a  man  "to  show  his  acute- 
linus  shortly  after  the  death  of  ness  by  summing  up  the  perils 
Gyrus.  Hence  Xenophon  tells  him,  around."  See  the  remarkable  speech 
that  this  is  the  second  time  of  his  of  Demosthendi  at  Fylos  (Thucyd. 
offering  such  advice— ^'A  «6  itivxa  ir.  10). 
slou>(,  TOuc  |iev  d(*OvaoQai  xsXeuovxa; 
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they,  the  chief  officers  remaining,  should  put  themselves 
forward  prominently,  first  fix  upon  effective  commanders, 
then  afterwards  submit  the  names  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
army,  accompanied  with  suitable  exhortations  and  encour- 
agement. His  speech  was  applauded  and  welcomed, 
especially  by  the  Laoedsemonian  general  Cheirisophus, 
who  had  joined  Gyrus  with  a  body  of  700  hoplites  at  Issue 
in  Kilikia.  Cheirisophus  urged  the  captains  to  retire 
forthwith,  and  agree  upon  their  commanders  instead  of  the 
four  who  had  been  seized;  after  which  the  herald  must  be 
summoned,  and  the  entire  body  of  soldiers  convened  with- 
out delay.  Accordingly  Timasion  of  Dardanus  was  chosen 
instead  of  Ellearchus;  Xanthikles  in  place  of  SokratSs; 
Kleanor  in  place  of  Agias;  Philesius  in  place  of  Menon; 
and  Xenophon  instead  of  Proxenus.  ^  The  captains,  who 
had  served  under  each  of  the  departed  generals,  separately 
chose  a  successor  to  the  captain  thus  promoted.  It  is  to 
be  recollected  that  the  five  now  chosen  were  not  the  only 
generals  in  the  camp;  thus  for  example,  Cheirisophus  had 
the  command  of  his  own  separate  division,  and  there  may 
have  been  one  or  two  others  similarly  placed.  But  it  was 
now  necessary  for  all  the  generals  to  form  a  Board  and  act 
in  concert. 

At  daybreak  the  newly-constituted  Board  of  generals 
The  army  is  pl^'Ced  proper  outposts  in  advance,  and  then 
convened  in  convened  the  army  in  general  assembly,  in  order 
fembiy-""  t^at  the  new  appointments  might  be  submitted 
■peeoh  of  and  confirmed.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  done, 
Xenophon.  ppQ^^bly  on  the  proposition  of  Cheirisophus 
(who  had  been  in  command  before)  that  general  addressed 
a  few  words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  the 
soldiers.  He  was  followed  by  Kleanor,  who  delivered,  with 
the  like  brevity,  an  earnest  protest  against  the  perfidy  of 
TissaphemSs  and  Ariseus.  Both  of  them  left  to  Xenophon 
the  task,  alike  important  and  arduous  at  this  moment  of 
despondency,  of  setting  forth  the  case  at  length, — working 
up  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  to  that  pitch  of  resolution 
wnich  the  emergency  required, — and  above  all  extinguish- 
ing all  those  inclinations  to  acquiesce  in  new  treacherous 
proposals  from  the  enemy,  which  the  perils  of  the  situatioa 
would  be  likely  to  suggest. 

>  Xen.  A.ix«bb.  UL  l^  80-49. 
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Xenophon  had  equipped  himself  in  his  finest  military 
costume  at  this  his  first  official  appearance  „ 
before  the  army,  when  the  acales  seemed  to  f^JSi^ 
tremble  between  life  and  death.  Taking  up  ftfo»n»m»n 
the  protest  of  Kleanor  against  the  treachery  "''®®*"*^* 
of  the  Persians,  he  insisted  that  any  attempt  to  enter 
into  convention  or  trust  with  such  liars,  would  be  utter 
ruin — but  that  if  energetic  resolution  were  taken  to 
deal  with  them  only  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
punish  their  misdeeds,  there  was  good  hope  of  the 
favour  of  the  gods  and  of  ultimate  preservation.  As 
he  pronounced  this  last  word,  one  of  the  soldiers  near 
him  happened  to  sneeze.  Immediately  the  whole  army 
around  shouted  with  one  accord  the  accustomed  in- 
vocation to  Zeus  the  Preserver;  and  Xenophon,  taking 
up  the  accident,  continued — ^Since,  gentlemen,  this  omen 
from  Zeus  the  Preserver  has  appeared  at  the  instant 
when  we  were  talking  about  preservation,  let  us  hero 
vow  to  offer  the  preserving  sacrifice  to  that  god,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  sacrifice  to  the  remaining  gods  a& 
well  as  we  can,  in  the  first  friendly  country  which  we  may 
reach.  Let  every  man  who  agrees  with  me  hold  up  his 
hand."  All  held  up  their  hands:  all  then  joined  in  the 
vow,  and  shouted  the  psean. 

This  accident,  so  dexterously  turned  to  profit  by  the 
rhetorical  skill  of  Xenophon,  was  eminently  bene-  Encour- 
ficial  in  raising  the  army  out  of  the  depression  fB^^e  , 

1.1  •    1.  ^    J.-L  J  J    •       j«  •  topics  in- 

which  weighed  them  down,  and  in  disposing  aistedonby^ 
them  to  listen  to  his  animating  appeal.  Repeating  xenophon. 
his  assurances  that  the  gods  were  on  their  side,  and  hostile 
to  their  perjured  enemy,  he  recalled  to  their  memory  the 
great  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius  and  Xerxes, — how  the 
vast  hosts  of  Persia  had  been  disgracefully  repelled.  The 
army  had  shown  themselves  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa  worthy 
of  such  forefathers ;  and  they  would  for  the  future  be  yet 
bolder,  knowing  by  that  battle  of  what  stuff  the  Persians 
were  made.  As  for  Ariaeus  and  his  troops,  alike  traitors 
and  cowards,  their  desertion  was  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss» 
The  enemy  were  superior  in  horsemen:  but  men  on  horse- 
back were  after  all  only  men,  half  occupied  in  the  fear  of 
losing  their  seats — incapable  of  prevailing  against  infantry 
firm  on  the  ground, — and  only  better  able  to  run  away^ 
Now  that    the    satrap    refused    to   furnish  them   witk 
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provisions  to  buy,  they  on  their  side  were  released  from  their 
covenant;  and  would  take  provisions  without  buying.  Then 
as  to  the  rivers;  those  were  indeed  difficult  to  be  crossedi 
in  the  middle  of  their  course;  but  the  army  would  march 
up  to  their  sources,  and  could  then  pass  them  without 
wetting  the  knee.  Or  indeed,  the  Greeks  might  renounce 
the  idea  of  retreat,  and  establish  themselves  permanently 
in  the  King's  own  country,  defyinff  all  his  force,  like  the 
Mysians  and  Pisidians.  "If  (said  Xenophon)  we  plant 
ourselves  here  at  our  ease  in  a  rich  country,  with  these 
tall,  stately,  and  beautiful  Median  and  Persian  women  for 
our  companions  i — we  shall  be  only  too  ready,  like  the 
Lotophaffi,  to  forget  our  way  home.  We  ou^ht  first  to  go 
back  to  &eece,  and  tell  our  countrymen  that  if  they  remain 
poor,  it  is  their  own  fault,  when  there  are  rich  settlements 
in  this  country  awaiting  all  who  choose  to  come,  and  who 
have  courage  to  seize  them.  Let  us  burn  our  baggage- 
waggons  and  tents,  and  carry  with  us  nothing  but  what  is 
of  the  strictest  necessity.  Above  all  things,  let  us  main- 
tain order,  discipline,  and  obedience  to  the  commanders, 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  26.  stant  training  and  naked  exercised 

*AXXdt  Y&p  SiSotxa  fi^),  &v  inaZ  (Jtd-  of  the  palaestra,    boys   competing 

4u>|xcv  dpyol  Ci^v,  xal  iv  d^Oivoic  ^lo-  with  boys  and  youths  with  youths, 

-TtOstv,   xal   Mi^fiiuv    Tc   xal  Ilipaiuv  had  their. associations  of  the  male 

xaXaic  xal  (ASYdXatc  Yuvai^l  beauty   attracted     towards   active 

xal  leap  Oi  vote  6pitXsiv,  f&T)  w^-  power  and  graceful  motion, 

iccp  ol  XcDTOfdY^^'  iiitXaQu>|x«9a  Tijc  06  y^P  ?avKp6y,  Sti  oi  Ilepoai  t6- 

otxaSe  66ou.  vou)^ouc  inolouv  toi>c  xaXouct    Sru>c 

Hippokratds  (De  Aere,  Locis,  et  aOroic  «i>«  xdXXtoTOi  (ooi;  Toaouxov 

Aquis,  c.  12)  compares  the  physical  5ia(pipeiv  tpovxo  icp6c  xdXXoc  to  O^Xu* 

characteristics  of  Asiatics  and  Eu-  oxeSov  xal  icdvTKc  ol  pdp()apot,  5id  t& 

ropeans,  noticing  the  ample,  full-  |x6vov  td  dfpofilaia  ivvoelv.   Kdxeivot 

grown,  rounded,  voluptuous,  but  y*'^^'^^^^  ei6oc  itcpiTiQ^aat  tok   Si^- 

inactive,    forms    of  the  first,  —  as  psoiv,  &XXu>c  S'  c&x  iicloTavTat  cpav 

contrasted  with  the  more  compact,  tococ  Si  xal  ii  tpofpii  altla  toTc  11  ip- 

muscular,   and  vigorous,    type  of  oaic,  T<i>  |&^XP^  itoXXou  tpifsaQat  uic6 

the  8«cond,  trained  for  movement,  tk  Yuvatxu>v  xal  e6vouxu>v  tuiy  npeo- 

aotion  and  endurance.  PuTiptuv*  icai6ac  6i  (isTd  icaiSu>v,  xal 

Dio   Ghrysostom  has   a   curious  (xetpdxta   (ictd   (xctpaxliuv    (it)   icdvu 

passage,  in  reference  to  the  Persian  ouvcTvat,  |x7]Si  YupLvouoQat  iv  icaXat- 

preference   for  eunuchs  as  slaves,  oipaic  xal  Yu|tvaoloic,  Ae.  (Orat.  xxi, 

remarking  that  they  admired  even  p.  270). 

in  males  an  approach  to  the  type  Compare  Euripidds,  BacchsB,  447 

of  feminine  beanty^their  eyes  and  aeq, ;  and  the  Epigram  of  Strabo 

tMtea  being  under  the   influence  in  the  Anthologia,  zzziv.  voL  ii. 

only  of  aphrodisiac  ideas ;  whereas  p.  867  Brunck. 
Um  Gff akf|  •eoaitomed  to  the  con- 
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upon  which  our  entire  hope  of  safety  depends.  Let  every 
man  promise  to  lend  his  hand  to  the  commanders  in  punish- 
ing any  disobedient  individuals;  and  let  us  thus  show  the 
enemy  that  we  have  ten  thousand  persons  like  Klearchus, 
instead  of  that  one  whom  they  have  so  perfidiously  seized. 
Now  is  the  time  for  action.  If  any  man,  however  obscure, 
has  anything  better  to  suggest,  let  him  come  forward 
and  state  it;  for  we  have  all  but  one  object — the  common 
safety." 

It  appears  that  no  one  else  desired  to  say  a  word,  and 
that  the  speech  of  Xenophon  gave  unqualified  ^^^^  ^^ 
satisfaction;    for  when  Cheirisophus  put   the  pression ' 
question,  that  the  meeting  should  sanction  his  J'°JjJ,°®** 
recommendations,    and   finally  elect   the   new  speech— the 
generals  proposed — every  man  held  up  his  hand.  ^^^J^°^' 
Xenophon  then  moved  that  the  army  should  new  gener- 
break  up  immediately,  and  march  to  some  well-  •!«  p'o- 
stored  villages,  rather  more  than  two  miles  **°*^ 
distant;  that  the  march  should  be  in  a  hollow  oblong,  with 
the  baggage  in  the  centre;  that  Cheirisophus,  as  a  Lace- 
daemonian, should  lead  the  van;  while  Kleanor,  and  the 
other  senior  officers,  would  command  on  each  flank, — and 
himself  with  Timasion,  as  the  two  youngest  of  the  generals, 
would  lead  the  rear  guard. 

This  proposition  was  at  once  adopted,  and  the  assem- 
bly broke  up ;  proceeding  forthwith  to  destroy,   ^^^^^  ^^ 
or  distribute  among  one  another,  every  man's   cendency 
superfluous  baffffaffe — and  then  to  take   their  acquired 

*^  ,    ®o   V         .      . ,  ,  over  the 

morning  meal  previous  to  the  march.  army  at 

The  scence  just  described  is  interesting  and  ^^^  ^^ 
illustrative  in  more  than  one  point  of  view,  i     It  —qualities 
exhibits  that  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  thereby  he 

1 .  *      1  .  -Cr  J  1     J         obtained  it. 

persuasive  discourse  wnicnformed  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  Q-recian  character — a  resurrection  of  the 
collective  body  out  of  the  depth  of  despair,  under  the  ex- 
hortation of  one  who  had  no  established  ascendency,  nor  any- 
thing to  recommend  him,  except  his  intelligence,  his  ora- 
torical power,  and  his  community  of  interest  with  themselves. 
Next,  it  manifests,  still  more  strikingly,  the  superiority 

'  A  very  meagre  abstract  is  given  name  of  Xenophon  on  this  occasion, 

by  Diodorus,  of  that  which  passed  nor  indeed  throughout  all  his  ao> 

after  the   seizure   of  the  generals  count  of  the  march, 
fxiv.  27).   He  does  not  mention  the 

VOL.  vni.  1  ^ 
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of  Athenian  training  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
parts  of  Greece.  Gheirisophus  had  not  only  been  before 
in  office  as  one  of  the  generals,  but  was  also  a  native  of 
Sparta,  whose  supremacy  and  name  was  at  that  moment 
all-powerful:  Elleanor  had  been  before,  not  indeed  a  general, 
but  a  lochage,  or  one  in  the  second  rank  of  officers: — he 
was  an  elderly  man — and  he  was  an  Arcadian,  while  more 
than  the  numerical  half  of  the  army  consisted  of  Arcadians 
and  Achseans.  Either  of  these  two  therefore,  and  various 
others  besides,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  prerogative,  or  established 
starting-point,  for  taking  the  initiative  in  reference  to  the 
dispirited  armv.  But  Xenophon  was  comparatively  a 
young  man,  with  Httle  military  experience: — he  was  not  an 
officer  at  all,  either  in  the  first  or  second  grade,  but  simply 
a  volunteer,  companion  of  Proxenus; — he  was  moreover  a 
native  of  Athens,  a  city  at  that  time  unpopular  among  the 
great  body  of  Greeks,  and  especially  of  JPeloponnesians, 
with  whom  her  recent  long  war  had  been  carried  on.  Not 
only  therefore  he  had  no  advantages  compared  with  others, 
but  he  was  under  positive  disadvantages.  He  had  nothing 
to  start  with  except  his  personal  qualities  and  previous 
training;  in  spite  of  which  we  find  him  not  merely  the 
prime  mover,  but  also  the  ascendent  person  for  whom  the 
others  make  way.  In  him  are  exemplified  those  peculi- 
arities of  Athens,  attested  not  less  by  the  denunciation  of 
her  enemies  than  by  the  panegyric  of  her  own  citizens,  ^ — 
spontaneous  and  forward  impulse,  as  well  in  conception  as 
in  execution — confidence  under  circumstances  which  made 

'  Compare  thd  hostile  speech  of  ts  8uvd(Aeu><   iv6ca    icpa^ai,    t^c    t% 

the    Oorinthian    envoy    at  Sparta,  Yv(b(i,Y)c  ^vfii  toT^  fisPsloic  iciffxeooat, 

prior   to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  tu>v  ts  Sstvwv  [Lrfiinoxt  otevOai  dico* 

with  the  enlogistic  funeral  oration  X'j9i^9SaOat.    Kal  (jlt)v  xal  fioxvoi  icp6; 

of  Periklds,  in  the  second  year  of  6|Aac  |xeXX7)TdE<,  xal  d7co87)|A7]Tal  icpoc 

that  war  (Thucyd.  i.  70, 71 ;  ii.  89,  40).  iv8r)|A0TdT00«,  Ac. 

01  f&iv  fe  (stol),  vtiuTepoicotol  (de-  Again,  in  the  oration  of Periklds 

scription  of  the  Athenians  by  the  —Kal  aj^xol  ^roi  xplvofxev  ^  iv9u)iou- 

Oorinthian  speaker)  xal   iictvo^-  )4.s9a   6p6d>c   t&  irpdyfiaxa,    o6  xo&c 

tftti  65«i<  xal  iitiTsXioai  Jfpxv  Xiyooc  xoT<:  ?pYoi<;  pX4p»]v  iiYouftevot, 

4  &v  Yvu>«iv*    0(AtU  84    (Lacedae-  dXXa  jxt)  itpo8i6ox9^ai  HtoXXov  X67«p, 

monians),  xi  Oicdp^ovrd   ts  ou>Csiv  icp6Tepov  f^  iiti    Sl   8si   lpYq>   dXOeiv. 

xal  liciYvu>vat  |A7)8iv,   xal  Ipfi^  o68i  Aia^cpdvTU)?  fxiv  8t)  xal  T68e  l^opisv, 

tdvaYxala    i6txi«9at.     Au9tc   8i,    ol  <uoTe  xoXfx  av  re  ol  a^Tol  (^dXt- 

(niv,   xal  icapd  86va)iiv  ToXttYjxal  xal  oxa  xal  iceplu>v  in t/eipi9ao|i.cv 

««pi  Tv(b|iiY}v  xtv8uvsUTal  xal  iicl  xoU  lxXoYlCs99at'  8  xot<  dXXoK;  dpiaQia 

ittyoU  tdiXiciStc*  xh  8i  6|«.iTtpov,  x^c  fiiv  9pdooc,  ^07tafjk8(  8e  5xvov,  f  ipst. 
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others  despair — persuasive  discourse  and  publicity  of  dis- 
cussion, made  subservient  to  practical  business,  so  as  at 
once  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  and  stimulate  the  active 
zeal,  of  the  multitude.  Sucn  peculiarities  stood  out  more 
remarkably  from  being  contrasted  with  the  opposite 
qualities  in  Spartans — mistrust  in  conception,  slackness  in 
execution,  secrecy  in  counsel,  silent  and  passive  obedience* 
Though  Spartans  and  Athenians  formed  tne  two  extremities 
of  the  scale,  other  Greeks  stood  nearer  on  this  point  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

If,  even  in  that  encouraging  autumn  which  followed 
immediately    upon    the    great  Athenian  cata-  oombina- 
strophe  before  Syracuse,  the  inertia  of  Sparta  tion  of  eio- 
could  not  be  stirred  into  vigorous  action  without  JonfiJence* 
the  vehemence  of  the  Atnenian  Alkibiades —  with         * 
much  more  was  it  necessary  under  the  depress-  Jesource*^* 
ing  circumstances  which  now  overclouded  the  and 
unofficered   Grecian  army,    that  an  Athenian  ^^'•▼^'y- 
bosom  should  be  found  as  the  source  of  new  life  and  im* 
pulse.    Nor  would  any  one,  probably,  except  an  Athenian, 
either  have  felt  or  obeyed  the  promptings  to  stand  forward 
as  a  volunteer  at  that  moment,  when  there  was  every  mo- 
tive to  decline  responsibility,  and  no  special  duty  to  impel 
him.    But  if  by  chance,  a  Spartan  or  an  Arcadian  had 
been  found  thus  forward,  he  would  have  been  destitute 
of  such  talents   as  would   enable   him   to    work   on   the 
minds  of  others  i — of  that  flexibility,  resource,  familiarity 
with  the  temper  and  movements  of  an  assembled  crowd,, 
power  of  enforcing  the  essential  views  and  touching  the 

*  Compare    the    observations    of  Sokrat6s— fx6vouc  a^iouc  etvat  tija^c: 

FerikUs,  in  his  last  speech  to  the  touc  elS^xac  Tot  Siovxa,  xai  |p- 

Athenians,   about  the  ineflBoiency  fxY]vsU3at  Suva|iivouc  (Xenoph.. 

of  the  best  thoughts,  if  a  man  had  Mem.  i.  2,  52). 

not  the  power  of  setting  them  forth        A  striking  passage  in  the  funeral" 

in  an  impressive  manner  (Thucyd.  harangue  of  Lysias  (Orat.  ii.  Epi- 

ii.  60).     Kalxot   ifxol    Toio6T(p   dvSpl  taph.  s.  19)  sets  forth  the  prevalent 

6p7lCeo0e)    &c  ou6sv6c  oTopiat  i^oviuv  idea  of  the  Athenian   democracy — 

etvai  YviLval   t«  TaSiovxa  xal  authoritative  law,  with  persuasive 

ip|x7]veuoat  xaoxa,  (piX6TcoXU  re  and  instructive  speech,   as  super- 

xal    xp7]fxdTU>v   xpelTTitiv*    8   ts   y<^P  seding  mutual  violence  (v6|aoc  and 

Yvouc  xal  (17)  oafu)^  StSd^a^,   iv  to({>  X^yoct    *b    ^^^    antithesis    of   f)la). 

xai  el  |X7]  ive9u|AiQQT],  Ac.  Compare   a    similar    sentiment  in 

The  philosopher  and  the  states-  Isokratds  (Or.  iv.  (Fanegyr.)  ■.  6S- 

man  at  Athens  here  hold  the  same  66). 
language.    It  was  the  opinion  of 
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opportune  chords,  which  Athenian  democratical  training 
imparted.  Even  Brasidas  and  G-ylippus,  individual  Spar- 
tans of  splendid  merit,  and  equal  or  superior  to  Xenopnon 
in  military  resource,  would  not  have  combined  with  it  that 
political  and  rhetorical  accomplishment  which  the  position 
of  the  latter  demanded.  Obvious  as  the  wisdom  of  his 
propositions  appears,  each  of  them  is  left  to  him  not  only 
to  initiate,  but  to  enforce :  Cheirisophus  and  Kleanor,  after 
a  few  words  of  introduction,  consign  to  him  the  duty  of 
working  up  the  minds  of  the  army  to  the  proper  pitch. 

How  well  he  performed  this,  may  be  seen  by  his  speech 
to  the  army,  which  bears  in  its  general  tenor  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  that  of  Perikles  addressed  to  the  Athenian 
public  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  at  the  moment  when 
the  miseries  of  the  epidemic,  combined  with  those  of  inva- 
sion, had  driven  them  almost  to  despair.  It  breathes  a 
strain  of  exaggerated  confidence,  and  an  undervaluing  of 
real  dangers,  highly  suitable  for  the  occasion,  but  which 
neither  ferikles  nor  Xenophon  would  have  employed  at 
any  other  moment,  i  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  speech, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  accidental  sneeze  near  at 
hand  which  interrupted  the  beginning  of  it,  Xenophon 
displayed  that  skill  and  practice  in  dealing  with  a  numerous 
audience,  and  a  given  situation,  which  characterised  more 
or  less  every  educated  Athenian.  Other  Greeks,  Lacedae- 
monians or  Arcadians,  could  act,  with  bravery  and  in  con- 
cert ;  but  the  Athenian  Xenophon  was  among  the  few  who 
could  think,  speak,  and  act^  with  equal  efficiency.  2    It  was 

*  See  the  speech  of  Perikld8(Thiic.  a  striking  manner  the  combination 
ii.  60-64).  He  justifies  the  boastful  of  the  Xexrixoc  xal  npaxxixoc— "Saicsp 
tone  of  it,  by  the  unwonted  de-  xai  Srav  (AdysaSai  6i^,  6  icXelaTou^ 
pression  against  which  he  had  to  yn^aaiit^o<i  dXxt)xu}TaTOc  SoEdCftTai 
contend  on  the  part  of  his  hearers  slvai,  outu>  xal  Sxav  icsiffai  5s^,  6 
— A7]Xu>ou>  8i  xol  T68e  8  (xoi  fioxelxe  itXelaTOUc  6{xOYvib|xovac  >}fxiv  noii^aac 
o5t'  a6Tol  niOTtoTe  ev8o|x7)b^voci  Onap-  oOto?  5ixalu)c  &v  XexTixtuTaxoc 
yov  0(*,lv  fityeOouc  nepl  ec  ttjv  ipyji^t  xol  npoxTixtbxoTo?  xplvoito  fiv 
o6t'  ifui  ev  Toic  Tcplv  XiyoK;,  oo5'  givoi.  Mtj  fxsvxoi  (b?  XAyov  fjfiiv 
&v  vov  i)rp Y)od|A7]v  xo|xicu>5eo-  4ici88i56{xevoi,  olov  &v  etitoixs 
Tipavl)^ovTiT7)vnp09nolT]aiV|  icp6c  ixacxov  auxu)v,  xouxo 
cl  |XT]  xaxaiccicX7]YH>ivou<  0|Aac  (leXexdixe  — dXX'  u>c  tou«  ic  s- 
icapd  x6  elx6<  itbpiuv.  icei9(xevouc     O9'     ixdvxou     S^- 

This  is  also  the  proper  explana-  Xou<  eaoixivouc  ol<  &v  icpdxxu)- 

tion  of  Xenophon's  tone.  oiv,  ouxu)  napavxcudCsffQe. 

*  In  a  passage  of  the  Gyropscdia  In  describing  the  duties  of  a  Hip- 
(V0  6f  16) J    Xenopboti  seta  ioxlb.  in  parch  or  commander  of  the  cavalry 
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this  tripartite  accomplishment  which  an  aspiring  youth  was 
compelled  to  set  before  himself  as  an  aim,  in  the  democracy 
of  Athens ;  and  which  the  Sophists  as  well  as  the  democra- 
tical  institutions — both  of  them  so  hardly  depreciated  ^ 
most  critics — helped  and  encouraged  him  to  acquire.  !u> 
was  this  tripartite  accomplishment,  the  exclusive  possession 
of  which,  in  spite  of  constant  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Bceo- 
tian  officers  and  comrades  of  Proxenus,  ^  elevated  Xenophon 
into  the  most  ascendent  person  of  the  Cyreian  army,  &om 
the  present  moment  until  the  time  when  it  broke  up, — as 
will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  history. 

I  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  fact, — that 
the  accomplishments  whereby  Xenophon  leaped  on  a  sudden 
into  such  extraordinary  ascendency,  and  rendered  such 
eminent  service  to  his  army,  were  accomplishments  belong- 
ing in  an  especial  manner  to  the  Athenian  democracy  and 
education — because  Xenophon  himself  has  throughout  his 
writings  treated  Athens  not  merely  without  the  attachment 
of  a  citizen,  but  with  feelings  more  like  the  positive  anti« 
pathy  of  an  exile.  His  sympathies  are  all  in  favour  of  the 
perpetual  drill,  the  mechanical  obedience,  the  secret  govern- 
ment proceedings,  the  narrow  and  prescribed  range  of  ideas, 
the  silent  and  deferential  demeanour,  the  methodical,  though 
tardy,  action — of  Sparta.  Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of 
his  preference,  certain  it  is,  that  the  qualities  whereby  he 
was  himself  enabled  to  contribute  so  much  both  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Cyreian  army,  and  to  his  own  reputation — 
were  Athenian  far  more  than  Spartan. 

While  the  Grrecian  army,  after  sanctioning  the  pro- 
positions of  Xenophon,  were  taking  their  morning    . 
meal  before  they  commenced  their  march.  Mi-  of^?he¥er- 
thridates,  one  of  the  P ersians  previously  attached  ^ian  Mithri- 

i      r>t  J       'xi-         ^        1-  datfis— the 

to  Cyrus,  appeared  with  a  few  horsemen  on  a  Greeks 
mission  of  pretended  friendship.  But  it  was  soon  refuse  all 
found  out  that  his  purposes  were  treacherous,  ^"  *^* 
and  that  he  came  merely  to  seduce  individual  soldiers  to 
desertion — with  a  few  of  whom  he  succeeded.  Accordingly, 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  admit  no  more  heralds  or  envoys* 

Xenophon   also   insists   upon  the  vou«,  (liYa  (xev  xal  t6  X6y(]>  SiSiaxetv,. 

importance    of  persaasive  speech,  89a  dyaOi  ivi  iv  xcp  icei9apxsiV|  Ac* 

as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  active  (Xen.  Mag.  Eq.  i.  24). 

obedience   of  the    soldiers — £(<  ft  '  See  Xenoph.  Anab.  y.  6,  26. 
|X7)v  TO  c6ictiQeT(  clvai  to6^  ipxo^i- 
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Disembarrassed  of  superfluous  baggage,  and  refreshed, 
The  Greeks  *'^®  army  now  crossed  the  Great  Zab  River,  and 
orosB  the  pursued  their  march  on  the  other  side,  having 
TOBume  their  baggage  and  attendants  in  the  centre,  and 
their  Cheirisophus  leading  the  van,  with  a  select  body 

See^by""  o^  300  hoplites.  ^  As  no  mention  is  made  of  a 
the  Persian  bridge,  we  are  to  presume  that  they  forded  the 
«avairy.  river, — which  furnishes  a  ford  (according  to  Mr, 
Ains worth),  still  commonly  used,  at  a  place  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Tigris.  When 
they  had  got  a  little  way  forward,  Mithridates  again  appeared 
with  a  few  hundred  cavalry  and  bowmen.  He  approached 
them  like  a  friend;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  near  enough, 
suddenly  began  to  harass  the  rear  with  a  shower  of  missiles. 
What  surprises  us  most,  is,  that  the  Persians,  with  their 
very  numerous  force,  made  no  attempt  to  hinder  them  from 
crossing  so  very  considerable  a  river;  for  Xenophon  estimates 
the  Zab  at  400  feet  broad, — and  this  seems  below  the 
statement  of  modern  travellers,  who  inform  us  that  it  contains 
not  much  less  water  than  the  Tigris;  and  though  usually 
deeper  and  narrower,  cannot  be  much  narrower  at  any 
fordable  place.  2  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Persians, 
habitually  marching  in  advance  of  the  Greeks,  must  have 
reached  the  river  first,  and  were  therefore  in  possession 
of  the  crossing,  whether  bridge  or  ford.  Though  on  the 
watch  for  every  opportunity  of  perfidy,  Tissaphemes  did 
not  dare  to  resist  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  most  advantageous 
position,  and  ventured  only  upon  sending  Mithridates  to 
narass  the  rear;  which  he  executed  with  considerable  effect. 
The  bowmen  and  darters  of  the  Greeks,  few  in  number, 
virere  at  the  same  time  inferior  to  those  of  the  Persians ; 
And  when  Xenophon  employed  his  rear-guard,  hoplites  and 
peltasts,  to  charge  and  repel  them,  he  not  only  could  never 
overtake  any  one,  but  suffered  much  in  getting  back  to  rejoin 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ill.  8,  6 ;   iil.  6,  43.  Oreat  Zab  is  the  only  point   (east 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6, 1.    Ainsworth,  of    the    Tigris)    which    Xenophon 

fTravels   and   Besearches   in   Asia  assigns  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 

Minor,  Ao.  vol.  ii.  oh.  44.   p.  827;  capable  of  distinct  local  identifica- 

4UfO  his  Travels  in  the  Track  of  tion.    He   also    observes,   here  aa 

-|Im  Ten  Thousand,  p.  119-134.  elsewhere,     that    the    number    of 

.PiofMiorKooh,  who  speaks  with  parasangs   specified  by  Xenophon 

knowledge  both  of  Ar-  is  essentially  delusive  as  a  measure 

MUl  of  the  region  east  of  of  distance  (Zug  derZehnTausend, 

obftrvei  truly  i\i»X  the  "&.  ^V 
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his  own  main  body.  Even  when  retiring,  the  Persian  horse- 
man could  discharge  his  arrow  or  cast  his  javelin  behind 
him  with  efiPect;a  dexterity  which  the  Farthians  exhibited 
afterwards  still  more  signally,  and  which  the  Persian 
horsemen  of  the  present  day  parallel  with  their  carbines. 
This  was  the  first  experience  which  the  G-reeks  had  of 
marchinff  under  the  harassing  attack  of  cavalry.  Even 
the  small  detachment  of  Mithridates  greatly  delayed  their 
progress;  so  that  they  accomplished  little  more  than  two 
miles,  reaching  the  villages  m  the  evening,  with  many 
wounded,  and  much  discouragement.  ^ 

"Thank  Heaven,"    (said  Xenophon  in  the  evening, 
when  Cheirisophus  reproached  him  for  impru-  ^^^^^^ 
dence   in   quitting  the  main   body  to    charge   of  the"*' 
cavalry,  whom  yet  he  could  not  reach),  "Thank  Greeks  from 
Heaven,  that  our  enemies  attacked  us  with  a    under  ?he 
small  detachment  only,  and  not  with  their  great  f  "*°^"  J' 
numbers.    They  have  given  us  a  valuable  lesson,  sucoeMfa/' 
without  doing  us  any  serious  harm."    Profiting  precautions 
by  the  lesson,  the   Greek  leaders   organized 
during  the  night  and  during  the  halt  of  the  next  day,  a 
small  body  of  fifty  cavalry;  with  200  Bhodian  slingers, 
whose  slings,  furnished  with  leaden  bullets,  both  carried 
farther  and  struck  harder  than  those  of  the  Persians  hurl- 
ing large  stones.     On  the  ensuing  morning,  they   started 
before  daybreak,  since  there  lay  in  their  way  a  ravine 
difl&cult  to  pass.  They  found  the  ravine  undefended  (according 
to  the  usual  stupidity  of  Persian  proceedings),  but  when 
they  had  got  nearly  a  mile  beyond  it,  Mithridates   reap- 
peared in  pursuit  with  a  body  of  4000  horsemen  and  dart- 
ers.     Confident  from  his  achievement  of  the   preceding 
day,  he  had  promised,  with  a  body  of  that  force,  to  deliver 
the  Greeks  into  the  hands  of  the  satrap.    But  the  latter 
were  now  better  prepared.    As  soon  as  he  began  to  attack 
them,  the  trumpet  sounded, — and  forthwith  the  horsemen, 
slingers,  and  darters,  issued  forth  to  charge  the  Persians, 
sustained  by  the  hoplites  in  the  rear.    So  effective  was 
the  charge,  that  the  Persians  fled  in  dismay,  notwithstanding 
their  superiority  in  number;  while  the  ravine  so  impeded 
their  flight  that  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  eighteen 
prisoners  made.    The  Greek  soldiers  of  their  own  accord 
mutilated  the  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iii,  S,  9. 
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the  enemy,  i  At  the  end  of  the  day's  march  they  reached 
the  TigriSi  near  the  deserted  city  of  Larissa,  the  vast, 
massive,  and  lofty  brick  walls  of  which  (25  feet  in  thick- 
ness, 100  feet  hiffh,  seven  miles  in  circumference)  attested 
its  former  grandeur.  Near  this  place  was  a  stone  pyra- 
mid, 100  feet  in  breadth,  and  200  feet  high;  the  sumnut  of 
which  was  crowded  with  fugitives  out  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Another  day's  march  up  the  course  of  the  Tigris 
brought  the  army  to  a  second  deserted  city  called  Mespila, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  modem  city  of  Mosul.  Although 
these  two  cities,  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  continuation 
of  (or  the  substitute  for)  the  once  colossal  Nineveh  or 
Ninus,  were  completely  deserted, — yet  the  country  around 
*  them  was  so  well  furnished  with  villages  and  population, 
that  the  G-reeks  not  only  obtained  provisions,  but  also 
strings  for  the  making  of  new  bows,  and  lead  for  bullets 
to  be  used  by  the  slingers.^ 

During  the  next  day's  march,  in  a  course  generally 
Tissaoher-  parallel  with  the  Tigris,  and  ascending  the 
n6.  renews  stream,  Tissaphemes,  coming  up  along  with 
withncme'  some  other  grandees,  and  with  a  numeroul  army, 
effect.  enveloped  the  Greeks  both  in  flanks  and  rear. 

In  spite  of  his  advantage  of  numbers,  he  did  not  venture 
upon  any  actual  charge,  but  kept  up  a  lire  of  arrows,  darts, 
and  stones.  He  was  however  so  well  answered  by  the 
newly-trained  archers  and  slingers  of  the  Greeks,  that  on 
the  whole  they  had  the  advantage,  in  spite  of  the  superior 
size  of  the  Persian  bows,  many  of  which  were  taken  and 
effectively  employed  on  the  Grecian  side.  Having  passed 
the  night  in  a  well-stocked  village,  they  halted  there  the 
next  day  in  order  to  stock  themselves  with  provisions,  and 
then  pursued  their  march  for  four  successive  days  along  a 
level  country,  until  on  the  fifth  day  they  reached  hilly 
ground  with  the  prospect  of  still  higher  hills  beyond.  All 
this  march  was  made  under  unremitting  annoyance  from 
the  enemy,  insomuch  that  though  the  order  of  the  Greeks 
was  never  broken,  a  considerable  number  of  their  men 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  1-6.  able  Asayrian  remains.  The  legend 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  17-18.    It  is  which  Xenophon  heard  on  the  spot, 

here,    on  the   site  of  the  ancient  respecting  the  way  in  which  these 

Nineveh,  that  the  recent  investiga-  cities  were   captured  and  rained, 

tions  of  liCr.  Layard  have  brought  is  of  a  truly  Oriental  character. 
to  light  BO  many  curious  and  ralu- 
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were  wounded.  Experience  taught  thenii  that  it  was  in- 
convenient for  the  whole  army  to  march  in  one  inflexible, 
undivided,  hollow  square;  and  they  accordingly  constituted 
six  lochi  or  regiments  of  1 00  men  each,  subdivided  into 
companies  of  50,  and  en6moties  or  smaller  companies  of 
25,  each  with  a  special  officer  (conformably  to  the  Spartan 
practice)  to  move  separately  on  each  flank,  and  either  to 
fall  back,  or  fall  in,  as  mignt  suit  the  fluctuations  of  the 
central  mass,  arising  from  impediments  in  the  road  or 
menaces  of  the  enemy.  ^  On  reaching  the  hills,  in  sight  of 
an  elevated  citadel  or  palace,  with  several  villages  around 
it,  the  Greeks  anticipated  some  remission  of  the  Persian 
attack.  But  after  having  passed  over  one  hill,  they  were 
proceeding  to  ascend  the  second,  when  they  found  them- 
selves assailed  with  unwonted  vigour  by  tne  Persian  ca- 
valry from  the  summit  of  it,  whose  leaders  were  seen 
flogging  on  the  men  to  the  attack. ^  This  charge  was  so 
efficacious,  that  the  Greek  light  troops  were  driven  in  with 
loss,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  within  the  ranks  of  the 
hoplites.  After  a  march  both  slow  and  full  of  suffering, 
they  could  only  reach  their  night-quarters  by  sending  a 
detachment  to  get  possession  of  some  ground  above  the 
Persians,  who  thus  became  afraid  of  a  double  attack. 

The  villages  which  they  now  reached  (supposed  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth  to  have  been  in  the  fertile  country  comfortable 
under  the  modem  town  called  Zakhu^),  were  quarters  of 
unusually  rich  in  provisions ;  magazines  of  flour,  Thejhiit' 
barley,  and  wine,  having  been  collected  there  to  repel  the 
for  the  Persian  satrap.    They  reposed  here  three  Jnd*  then 
days,  chiefly  in  order  to  tend  the  numerous  march  fast 
wounded,  for  whose  necessities,   eight  of  the  °'^^*'^' 
most  competent  persons  were  singled  out  to  act  as  surgeons. 
On  the  fourth  day  they  resumed  their  march,  descending 
into  the  plain.    But  experience  had  now  satisfied  them 
that  it  was  imprudent  to  continue  in  march  under  the 
attack  of  cavalry,  so  that  when  Tissaphernes  appeared  and 
began  to  harass  them,  they  halted  at  the  first  village,  and 

'Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  19-23.  >  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4-25.    Compare 

I  Incline  to   believe   that  there  Herodot.  vii.  21,  56,  103. 

were  six   lochi   upon  each  flank—  '  Professor  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn 

that  is,  tweWeloohi  in  all;  though  Tansend,   p.   68)   is   of   the    same 

the  words   of  Xenophon    are   not  opinion, 
quite  clear. 
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when  thoB  is  statioB,  easily  repelled  him.  As  the  afternoon 
advanced,  the  Persian  assailants  began  to  retire;  for  they 
were  always  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  their  night-post  at 
a  distance  of  near  seven  miles  from  the  Grecian  position; 
being  very  apprehensive  ofnoctnmal  attack  in  their  camp, 
when  their  horses  were  tied  by  the  leg  and  without  either 
saddle  or  bridle.  ^  As  soon  as  they  had  departed,  the 
Greeks  resumed  their  march,  and  made  so  much  advance 
during  the  night,  that  the  Persians  did  not  overtake  them 
either  on  the  next  day  or  the  day  after. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  however,  the  Persians,  having 
made  a  forced  march  l^  night,  were  seen  not  oiAj  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Greeks,  but  in  occupation  of  a  spur  of  high 
and  precipitous  ground  overhanging  immediately  the  road 
whereby  tne  Greeks  were  to  descend  into  the  plain.  When 
Cheirisophus  approached,  he  at  once  saw  that  descent  was 
impracticable  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  thus  posted.  He 
therefore  halted,  sent  for  Xenophon  from  the  rear,  and 
desired  him  to  bring  forward  the  peltasts  to  the  van.  Bat 
Xenophon,  though  he  obeyed  the  summons  in  person  and 
galloped  his  horse  to  the  front,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
move  the  peltasts  from  the  rear,  because  he  saw  Tisss^ 
phem^,  with  another  portion  of  the  army,  just  coming  up ; 
80  that  the  Grecian  army  was  at  once  impeded  in  front, 
and  threatened  by  the  enemy  closing  upon  them  behind. 
The  Persians  on  the  hi^  ground  in  front  could  not  be 
directly  assailed.  But  Xenophon  observed,  that  on  the 
right  of  the  Grecian  army,  there  was  an  accessible  mountain 
summit  yet  higher,  from  whence  a  descent  might  be  made 
for  a  flank  attack  upon  the  Persian  position.  Pointing  out 
this  summit  to  Cheirisophus,  as  affording  the  only  means 
of  dislodging  the  troops  in  front,  he  urged  that  one  of  them 
should  immediately  hasten  with  a  detachment  to  take  pos- 
session of  it  and  offered  to  Cheirisophus  the  choice  either 
of  going,  or  staying  with  the  army.  "Choose  for  yourself," 
said  Cheirisophus.    "Well  then  (said  Xenophon),  I  will  go; 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  i,  36;  see  also  Minor,  Ac,  p.  481)   states  that  the 

Oyropedia,  iii.  8,  87.  horses    of   Oriental    cavalry,    and 

The  Thracian  prince  Seuthfts  was  even    of  the  English   cavalry   in 

•0  apprehensive  of  night  attack,  Hindostan,  are  still  kept  tied  and 

that  he  and   his  troop  kept  their  shackled  at  night,  in  the  same  way 

horses  bridled  all  night  (Xen.  Anab.  as  Xenophon  describes  to  have  beea 

rii,  2,  21).  practised  by  the  Persians. 
JCr.   Kinneii    (Travel*   Vu  MU 
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since  I  am  the  younget*  of  the  two."  Accordingly,  at  the 
head  of  a  select  detachment  from  the  van  and  centre  of 
the  army,  he  immediately  commenced  his  flank  march  up 
the  steep  ascent  to  this  highest  summit.  So  soon  as  the 
enemy  saw  their  purpose,  they  also  detached  troops  on 
their  side,  hoping  to  get  to  the  summit  first;  and  the  two 
detachments  were  seen  mounting  at  the  s*ame  time,  each 
struggling  with  the  utmost  efiPorts  to  get  before  the  other, 
— each  being  encouraged  by  shouts  and  clamour  from  the 
two  armies  respectively. 

As  Xenophon  was  riding  by  the  side  of  his  soldiers, 
cheering  them  on  and  reminding  them  that  their  victory  of 
chance  of  seeing  their  country  and  their  families  ^®  (Greeks 
all  depended  upon  success  in  the  effort  before  of^xeno" 
them,  a  Sikyonian  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  named  vi^on. 
Soteridas,  said  to  him — ^You  and  I  are  not  on  an  equal 
footing,  Xenophon,  You  are  on  horseback: — I  am  pain- 
fully struggling  up  on  foot,  with  my  shield  to  carry."  Stung 
with  this  taunt,  Xenophon  sprang  from  his  horse,  pushed 
Soteridas  out  of  his  place  in  the  ranks,  took  his  shield  as 
well  as  his  place,  and  began  to  march  forward  afoot  along 
with  the  rest.  Though  thus  weighed  down  at  once  by  the 
shield  belonging  to  an  hoplite,  and  by  the  heavy  cuirass 
of  a  horseman  (who  carried  no  shield),  he  nevertheless  put 
forth  all  his  strength  to  advance  under  such  double  incum- 
brance, and  to  continue  his  incitement  to  the  rest.  But 
ihe  soldiers  around  him  were  so  indignant  at  the  proceeding 
of  Soteridas,  that  they  reproached  and  even  struck  him, 
until  they  compelled  him  to  resume  his  shield  as  well  as 
his  place  in  the  ranks.  Xenophon  then  remounted  and 
ascended  the  hill  on  horseback  as  far  as  the  ground  per- 
mitted ;  but  was  obliged  again  to  dismount  presently,  in 
consequence  of  the  steepness  of  the  uppermost  portion, 
i^uch  energetic  efforts  enabled  him  and  his  detachment  to 
reach  the  summit  first.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  this, 
they  desisted  from  their  ascent,  and  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  leaving  the  forward  march  open  to  the  main  Q-recian 
army,  which  Cheirisophus  accordingly  conducted  safely 
down  into  the  plain.  Here  he  was  rejoined  by  Xenophon 
on  descending  from  the  summit.  All  found  themselves  in 
comfortable  quarters,  amidst  several  well-stocked  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  They  acquired  moreover  an 
additional  booty  of  large  droves  of  cattle,  intercepted  wheu 
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on  the  point  of  being  transported  across  the  river ;  where 
a  considerable  body  of  horse  were  seen  assembled  on  the 
opposite  bank.  ^ 

Though  here  disturbed  only  by  some  desultory  attacks 

Tbe  OrMks  ^^  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^®  Persians,  who  burnt  several 

embar-  of  the  villages  which  lay  in  their  forward  line 

the'r^ronu  ®^  Diarch,  the  Greeks  became  seriously  embar* 

-impossi-  rassed  whither  to  direct  their  steps ;  for  on  their 

of^ftfifow"  1®^  ^^^  was  the  Tigris,  so  deep  that  their 
ing  the  spears  found  no  bottom, — and  on  their  right;, 
Srther  or  i^oiuitains  of  exceeding  height.  As  the  generals 
of  crossing  and  the  lochages  were  taking  counsel,  a  Bhodian 
^^  soldier  came  to  them  with  a  proposition  for 

transporting  the  whole  army  across  to  the  other  bank  of 
the  nver  by  means  of  inflated  skins,  which  could  be  fur- 
nished in  abundance  by  the  animals  in  their  possession. 
But  this  ingenious  scheme,  in  itself  feasible,  was  put  out 
of  the  question  by  the  view  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  and  as  the  villages  in  their  front  had  been 
burnt,  the  army  had  no  choice  except  to  return  back  one 
day's  march  to  those  in  which  they  had  before  halted. 
Here  the  generals  again  deliberated,  questioning  all  their 
prisoners  as  to  the  different  bearings  of  the  country.  The 
road  from  the  south  was  that  in  which  they  had  already 
marched  from  Babylon  and  Media ;  that  to  the  westward, 
going  to  Lydia  and  Ionia,  was  barred  to  them  by  the  inter- 
posing Tigris ;  eastward  (they  were  informed)  was  the  way 
to  Ekbatana  and  Susa;  northward,  lay  the  rugged  and 
inhospitable  mountains  of  theKarduchians, — fierce  freemen 
who  despised  the  Great  King,  and  defied  all  his  efforts  to 
conquer  them ;  having  once  destroyed  a  Persian  invading 
army  of  120,000  men.  On  the  other  side  of  Karduchia, 
however,  lay  the  rich  Persian  satrapy  of  Armenia,  wherein 
both  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  could  be  crossed  near 
their  sources,  and  from  whence  they  could  choose  their 
farther  course  easily  towards  Greece.  Like  Mysia,  Pisidia, 
and  other  mountainous  regions,  Karduchia  was  a  free  ter- 
ritory surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  King,  who  reigned  only  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
plains.  2 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  86>49 ;  iii.  6,  8.  quitted  the  Tigris  to  strike  into 
*  Zen.  Anab.  iii.  6 ;  vi.  1,  S.  Prob-  the  Karduohian  mountains,  was, 
«b2/  tht  place  where  the  Greeks     the  neighbourhood  of  Jesireh  ibn 
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Determining  to  fight  their  way  across  these  difficult 
mountains  into  Armenia,  but  refraining  from  They  strike 
any  public  announcement,  for  fear  that  the  passes  Jj^^^^^n, 
should  be  occupied  beforehand — the  generals  ©f  the  Kar- 
sacrificed  forthwith,  in  order  that  they  might  d«chian». 
be  ready  for  breaking  up  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  then 
began  their  march  a  little  after  midnight,  so  that  soon  after 
daybreak  they  reached  the  first  of  the  Karduchian  moun- 
tain-passes, which  they  found  undefended.  Gheirisophus, 
with  nis  front  division  and  all  the  light  troops,  made  haste 
to  ascend  the  pass,  and  having  got  over  the  first  mountain, 
descended  on  the  other  side  to  some  villages  in  the  valley 
or  nooks  beneath ;  while  Xenophon,  with  the  heavy-armed 
and  the  baggage,  followed  at  a  slower  pace, — not  reaching 
the  villages  until  dark,  as  the  road  was  both  steep  and  nar- 
row. The  Karduchians,  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
abandoned  the  villages  as  the  Greeks  approached,  and  took 
refuge  on  the  mountains ;  leaving  to  the  intruders  plenty 
of  provisions,  comfortable  houses,  and  especially,  abundance 
of  copper  vessels.  At  first  the  Q-reeks  were  careful  to  do 
no  damage,  trying  to  invite  the  natives  to  amicable  collo- 
quy. But  none  of  the  latter  would  come  near,  and  at  length 
necessity  drove  the  Greeks  to  take  what  was  necessary  for 
refreshment.  It  was  just  when  Xenophon  and  the  rear- 
guard were  coming  in  at  night,  that  some  few  Karduchians 
first  set  upon  them;  by  surprise  and  with  considerable 
success — so  that  if  their  numbers  had  been  greater,  serious 
mischief  might  have  ensued,  i 

Many  fires  were  discovered  burning  on  the  mountains, 
— an  earnest  of  resistance  during  the  next  day;  ^^ 

which  satisfied  the  Greek  generals  that  they  much  of"* 
must  liffhten  the  army,  in  order  to  ensure  greater   ***«*' 
expedition  as  well  as  a  fuller  complement  of  theSsuffer- 
available  hands  during  the  coming  march.   They  *?»«  ^'o™ 
therefore  gave  orders  to  bum  all  the  baggage   and  ^energy 
except  what  was  indispensable,  and  to  dismiss   5^  *^f  ^"- 

n  AiT         •  1      i.'       i.T_  1         •  duchians. 

ail  the  prisoners ;  plantmg  themselves  m  a  narrow 

strait,  through  which  the  army  had  to  pass,  in  order  to  see 

Omar,  the  ancient  Bezobde.    It  is  road  crosses  the  Tigris  by  abridge, 

here    that   farther   march,    up  the  from  the  eastern  bank  to  the  western 

eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,   is  ren-  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p. 

dered  impracticable  by  the  moun-  72). 

tains  closing  in.    Here  the  modern  '  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1,  12. 
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that  their  directions  were  executed.  The  women  however, 
of  whom  there  were  many  with  the  army,  could  not  be 
abandoned;  and  it  seems  farther  that  a  considerable  stock 
of  bageage  was  still  retained:  ^  nor  could  the  army  make 
more  than  slow  advance,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  road 
and  the  harassing  attack  of  the  Karduchians,  who  were 
now  assembled  in  considerable  numbers.  Their  attack  was 
renewed  with  double  vigour  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  the 
G-reeks  were  forced,  from  want  of  provisions,  to  hasten  for- 
ward their  march,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  snow- 
storm. Both  Cheirisophus  in  the  front  and  Xenophon  in 
the  rear,  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Karduchian  slingers 
and  bowmen;  the  latter,  men  of  consummate  skill,  having 
bows  three  cubits  in  length,  and  arrows  of  more  than  two 
cubits,  so  strong  that  the  Greeks  when  they  took  them 
could  dart  them  as  javelins.  These  archers,  amidst  the 
rugged  ground  and  narrow  paths,  approached  so  near  and 
drew  the  bow  with  such  surprising  force,  resting  one  ex- 
tremity of  it  on  the  ground,  that  several  Greek  warriors 
were  mortally  wounded  even  through  both  shield  and 
corslet  into  the  reins,  and  through  the  brazen  helmet  into 
their  heads:  among  them  especially,  two  distinguished  men, 
a  Lacedaemonian  named  Kleonymus  and  an  Arcadian  named 
Basias.^  The  rear  division,  more  roughly  handled  than 
the  rest,  was  obliged  continually  to  halt  to  repel  the  enemy, 
under  all  the  dmculties  of  the  ground,  which  made  it 
scarcely  possible  to  act  against  nimble  mountaineers.  On 
one  occasion  however,  a  body  of  these  latter  were  entrapped 
into  an  ambush,  driven  back  with  loss,  and  (what  was  still 
more  fortunate)  two  of  their  number  were  made  prisoners. 
Thus  impeded,  Xenophon  sent  frequent  messages 
Bxtreme  entreating  Cheirisophus  to  slacken  the  march  of 
danger  of  the  vau  divisiou;  but  instead  of  obeying,  Cheiri- 
uon'  *^*"*  sophus  only  hastened  the  faster,  urging  Xeno- 
phon to  follow  him.  The  march  of  the  army 
became  little  better  than  a  rout,  so  that  the  rear  division 
reached  the  halting-place  in  extreme  confusion ;  upon  which 
Xenophon  proceeded  to  remonstrate  with  Cheirisophus 
for  prematurely  hurrying  forward  and  neglecting  his  com- 
rades behind.  But  the  other — pointing  out  to  his  attention 
the  hill  before  them,  and  the  steep  path  ascending  it, 
forming  their  future  line  of  march,  which  was  beset  with 

'  Xen.  Anftb.  It.  8,  19-30.  *  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1,  18;  iy.  2,  28. 
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numerous  Karduchians — defended  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  hastened  forward  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach 
this  pass,  before  the  enemy,  in  which  attempt  however  he 
had  not  succeeded.  ^ 

To  advance  farther  on  this  road  appeared  hopeless; 
yet  the  guides  declared  that  no  other  could  be  xenophon 
taken.  Xenophon  then  bethought  him  of  the  finds  out 
two  prisoners  whom  he  had  just  captured,  and  J?°fto'tum 
proposed  that  these  two  should  be  questioned  the  enemy'* 
also.  They  were  accordingly  interrogated  apart;  p*^"**<>^- 
and  the  first  of  them — having  persisted  in  denying,  not- 
withstanding all  menaces,  that  there  was  any  road  except 
that  before  them — was  put  to  death  under  the  eyes  of  the 
second  prisoner.  This  latter,  on  being  then  questioned^ 
gave  more  comfortable  intelligence;  saying  that  he  knew 
of  a  difiPerent  road,  more  circuitous,  but  easier  and  practic- 
able even  for  beasts  of  burden,  whereby  the  pass  before 
them  and  the  occupyinff  enemy  might  be  turned;  but  that 
there  was  one  particular  high  position  commanding  the 
road,  which  it  was  necessary  to  master  beforehand  by  sur- 
prise, as  the  Karduchians  were  already  on  caard  there. 
Two  thousand  Greeks,  having  the  guide  bound  along  with 
them,  were  accordingly  despatched  late  in  the  afternoon^ 
to  surprise  this  post  by  a  nightmarch ;  while  Xenophon,  in 
order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Karduchians  in  front^ 
made  a  feint  of  advancing  as  if  about  to  force  the  direct 
pass.  As  soon  as  he  was  seen  crossing  the  ravine  which 
led  to  this  mountain,  the  Karduchians  on  the  top  imme- 
diately began  to  roll  down  vast  masses  of  rock,  which 
bounded  and  dashed  down  the  roadway  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  unapproachable.  They  continued  to  do 
this  all  night,  and  the  Greeks  heard  the  noise  of  the  des- 
cending masses  long  after  they  had  returned  to  their  camp 
for  supper  and  rest.  2 

Meanwhile  the  detachment  of  2000,  marching  by  the 
circuitous  road,  and  reaching  in  the  night  the  The  Xar- 
elevated  position  (though   there   was   another  duchians 
above  yet  more  commanding)  held  by  the  Kar-  Jnd*?he**^^ 
duchians,  surprised  and  dispersed  them,  passing  road 
the  night  by  their  fires.  At  daybreak,  and  under  ®^®"®^- 
favour  of  a  mist,  they  stole  stilenty  towards  the  position 
occupied  by  the  other  Karduchians  in  front  of  the  main 

*  Xen.  Anab.  Iv.  1,  21.  '  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  2,  4. 
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Grecian  army.  On  coming  near  they  suddenly  sounded  their 
trampets,  shonted  aloud,  and  commenced  the  attack, 
which  proved  completely  successfuL  The  defenders,  taken 
unprepared,  fled  with  little  resistance,  and  scarcely  any 
loss,  from  their  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  couniary; 
while  Gheirisophus  and  the  main  Grecian  force,  on  hearing 
the  trumpet  which  had  been  previously  concerted  as  the 
signal,  rushed  forward  and  stormed  the  height  in  front; 
some  along  the  reg^olar  path;  others  climbing  up  as  they 
could  and  pulling  each  other  up  by  means  of  their  spears. 
The  two  bodies  of  Greeks  thus  jomed  each  other  on  the 
summit,  so  that  the  road  became  open  for  farther  advance. 
Xenophon,  however,  with  the  rear-guard  marched  on 
the  circuitous  road  taken  by  the  2000,  as  the 
Xenopiion  most  practicable  for  the  baggage  animals,  whom 
with  the  he  placed  in  the  centre  of  ms  division — the 
divuion  whole  array  covering  a  great  length  of  ground, 
and  since  the  road  was  very  narrow.    During  this 

»gg«ge-  interval  the  dispersed  Euarduchians  had  rallied, 
andreoccupiedtwo  or  three  nigh  peaks,  commanding  the  road 
— from  whence  it  was  necessary  to  drive  them.  Xenophon's 
troops  stormed  successively  these  three  positions,  the 
Karduchians  not  daring  to  affrcmt  close  combat,  yet  making 
destructive  use  of  their  missiles.  A  Grecian  guard  was  left 
on  the  hindermost  of  the  three  peaks,  until  all  the  bag^ge 
train  should  have  passed  by.  Dut  the  Karduchiaas,  by  a 
sudden  and  well-timed  movement^  contrived  to  surprise  tliia 
guard,  slew  two  out  of  the  three  leaders  with  several  soldiers, 
and  forced  the  rest  to  jump  down  the  crags  as  they  could, 
in  order  to  join  their  comrades  in  the  road.  Encouraged 
by  such  success  the  assailants  pressed  nearer  to  the  marching 
army,  occupying  a  crag  over  against  that  lofty  summit  on 
which  Xenophon  was  posted.  As  it  was  within  speaking 
distance,  be  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  with  them 
in  order  to  get  back  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain.  To  this 
demand  the  Karduchians  at  first  acceded,  on  condition  that 
their  villages  should  not  be  burnt ;  but  finding  their  numbers 
every  moment  increasing,  they  resumed  the  offensive.  "When 
Xenophon  with  the  army  had  begun  his  descent  from  the 
last  summit,  they  hurried  onward  in  crowds  to  occupy  it; 
beginning  again  to  roU  down  masses  of  rock,  and  renew 
their  fire  of  missiles,  upon  the  Greeks.  Xenophon  himself 
was  here  in  some  danger,  having  been  deserted  by  his  shield- 
bearer;  but  he  was  reBCue^\i^  wo.  Kx^%.^\Ka.\!LQi2lite  named 
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Euirlochus,  who  ran  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own 
shield  as  a  protection  for  both  in  the  retreat.  ^ 

After  a  march  thus  painful  and  perilouS|  the  rear 
division  at  length  found  themselves  in  safetv  Anxiety  of 
among  their  comrades,  in  villages  with  well-  ^^  Oreekt 
stocked  houses  and  abundance  of  com  and  the  bodies 
wine.  So  eager  however  were  Xenophon  and  ofthesuin. 
Cheirisophus  to  obtain  the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial, 
that  they  consented  to  purchase  them  by  surrendering  the 
guide,  and  to  march  onward  without  any  guide:  a  heavy 
sacrifice  in  this  unknown  country,  attesting  their  great 
anxiety  about  the  burial.  ^ 

For  three  more  days  did  they  struggle  and  fight  their 
way  through  the  narrow  and  rugged  paths  of  They  reaoh 
the  Karduchian   mountains,   beset  throughout  ^g^JlJ®/ 
by  these  formidable  bowmen  and  slinffers;  whom  the         ' 
they  had  to  dislodge  at  every  difficult  turn,  and  northern 
against  whom  their  own  Kretan  bowmen  were  o?^^  *'^ 
found  inferior  indeed,   but  still  highly  useful.  Karflnohi*. 
Their  sev.en  days'  march  through  this  country,  with  its 
free  and  warlike  inhabitants,  were  days  of  the  utmost  fatigue, 
suffering,  and  peril;  far  more  intolerable  than  anything 
which  they  had  experienced   from  Tissaphemes  and  the 
Persians.    Bight  glad  were  they  once  more  to  see  a  plain, 
and  to  find  themselves  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Kentrit^s, 
which  divided  these  mountains  from  the  hillocks  and  plains 
of  Armenia — enjoyinff  comfortable  quarters  in  villages,  with 
the  satisfaction  of  talking  over  past  miseries. ' 

Such  were  the  apprehensions  of  Karduchian  invasion, 
that  the  Armenian  side  of  the  KentritSs,  for  a  Difficulties 
breadth  of  1 5  miles,  was  unpeopled  and  destitute  Jhe^  KelSSi- 
of  villages.^    But  the  approach  of  the  G-reeks  tds-dream 
having  oecome  known  to  Tiribazus,  satrap  of  ph^®*'®' 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  17-21.  ouv  i]&XlaOif]9av  fidXa  ^8ia>c,  xal  Ti 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ir.  8,  28.  iictxiQSeia   ixovxe^    xal    «oXX&    xcuv 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  2.     His   ex-  icapeX7)Xu06Tu>v  ic6vu>v  |A.vif)(«.ove6ovTsc. 

pressions  have  a  simple  emphasis  'Eicxa  jap  ^)jt.{pQ(c,  Saa^  itep  iicope6- 

which  marks  how  unfading  was  the  Gijaav   6i&    xu)v    KapSoOj^cuv,    itdaa^ 

reoollection  of  what  he  had  suffered  fia^oitevoi  SiexiXevav,  xal  iiea9ov  xaxdi 

in  Karduchia.  8aa  o&8i  xi  a6)jt.icavxa  6ic6  paviXicoc 

Kal  ol  '£XXi]ve«  ivxauQa   dveica6-  xal  Ttavafipvouc    *Qc  ouv  iicifjXXaY- 

aavxo  59|i.tvoi  I86vxtc  iciSlov*  dticitx>  piivoi  xo6xu>v  ^8iu>«  ixoifii^0Y)9av. 

8i  xd>v  6pia>v  6  roxajt^c   IE  9^  Inxa  *  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  4,  1. 
oxdSitt  xu>v  KapSoux^tov.     T6xt  |j.iv 
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Armenia,  the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  his 
cavabry  and  infantry  to  oppose  their  passage;  a  pre- 
cantion,  which  if  Tissaphemes  had  taken  at  the  Great  Zab 
at  the  moment  when  he  perfidiously  seized  Klearchus  and 
his  collea^es,  the  Greeks  would  hardly  have  reached  the 
northern  bank  of  that  river.  In  the  face  of  such  obstacles, 
the  Greeks  nevertheless  attempted  the  passage  of  the 
Kentrites,  seeing  a  regular  road  on  the  other  side.  But 
the  river  was  200  feet  in  breadth  (only  half  the  breadth  of 
the  Zab),  above  their  breasts  in  depth,  extremely  rapid, 
and  with  a  bottom  full  of  slippery  stones;  insomuch  tnat 
they  could  not  hold  their  shields  in  the  proper  position, 
from  the  force  of  the  stream;  while  if  they  lifted  the 
shields  above  their  heads,  they  were  exposed  defenceless 
to  the  arrows  of  the  satrap's  troops.  After  various  trials, 
the  passage  was  found  impracticable,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  resume  their  encampment  on  the  left  bank.  To  their 
great  alarm,  they  saw  the  Karduchians  assembling  on  the 
hills  in  their  rear,  so  that  their  situation,  during  this  day 
and  night,  appeared  nearly  desperate.    In  the  night  Xeno- 

Shon  had  a  dream — the  first  which  he  has  told  us  since  his 
ream  on  the  terrific  night  after  the  seizure  of  the  generals — 
but  on  this  occasion,  of  augury  more  unequivocally  good.  He 
dreamt  that  he  was  bound  in  chains,  but  that  his  chains- 
on  a  sudden  dropt  off  spontaneously;  on  the  faith  of  which, 
he  told  Cheirisophus  at  daybreak  that  he  had  good  hopes 
of  preservation;  and  when  the  generals  offered  sacrifice, 
the  victims  were  at  once  favourable.  As  the  army  were 
taking  their  morning  meal,  two  young  Greeks  ran  to  Xeno- 
phon  with  the  auspicious  news  that  they  had  accidentally 
found  another  ford  near  half  a  mile  up  the  river,  where 
the  water  was  not  even  up  to  their  middle,  and  where  the 
rocks  came  so  close  on  the  right  bank  that  the  enemy's 
horse  could  offer  no  opposition.  Xenophon,  starting  from 
his  meal  in  delight,  immediately  offered  libations  to  those 
gods  who  had  revealed  both  the  dream  to  himself  in  the 
night,  and  the  unexpected  ford  afterwards  to  these  youths; 
two  revelations  which  he  ascribed  to  the  same  gods.  < 

Presently  they  marched  in  their  usual  order,  Cheiri- 

Th     d'        Bophus  commanding  the  van  and  Xenophon  the 

covw  a?ord  rear,  along  the  river  to  the  newly-discovered 

and  pass       ford;  the  enemy  marching  parallel  with  them 

on  the  opposite  bank.    Having  reached  the  ford, 

»  "JLeu.  A.ua)a.  V?.  ^,  ^-Vi, 
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halted,  and  grounded  arms,  Cheirisophus  placed  a  wreath 
on  his  head,  took  off  his  clothes,  and  then  resumed  his 
arms,  ordering  all  the  rest  to  resume  their  arms  also.  ^ 
Each  lochus  (company  of  100  men)  was  then  arranged  in 
column  or  single  file,  with  Cheirisophus  himself  m  the 
centre.  Meanwhile  the  prophets  were  offering  sacrifice  to 
the  river.  So  soon  as  the  signs  were  pronounced  to  be 
favourable,  all  the  soldiers  shouted  the  psean,  and  all  the 
women  joined  in  chorus  with  their  feminine  yell.  Cheiri- 
sophus then,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  entered  the  river 
and  began  to  ford  it;  while  Xenophon,  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  rear  division,  made  a  feint  of  hastening  back  to  the 
original  ford,  as  if  he  were  about  to  attempt  the  passage 
there.  This  distracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  horse; 
who  became  afraid  of  being  attacked  on  both  sides,  gal- 
loped off  to  guard  the  passage  at  the  other  point,  and 
opposednoseriousresistance  to  Cheirisophus.  As  soon  as 
the  latter  had  reached  the  other  side,  and  put  his  division 
into  order,  he  marched  up  to  attack  the  Armenian  infantry^ 
who  were  on  the  high  banks  a  little  way  above ;  but  this 
infantry,  deserted  by  its  cavalry,  dispersed  without  awaiting 
his  approach.  The  handful  of  Grecian  cavalry,  attached 
to  the  division  of  Cheirisophus,  pursued  and  took  some 
valuable  spoils.  2 

As  soon  as  Xenophon  saw  his  colleague  successfully 
established  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  brought  xenophon 
back  his  detachment  to  the  ford  over  which  the   ^"^  **»® 
baggage  and  attendants  were  still  passing,  and  repeif^the 
proceeded  to  take  precautions  against  the  Kar-  KarducM- 

Ti«  !_•  'J        i_  IT  »na  and 

duchians  on  his  own  side  who  were  assembling  effects  hit 
in  the  rear.  He  found  some  difl&culty  in  keeping  passage, 
his  rear  division  together,  formany  of  them,inspiteof  orders, 
quitted  their  ranks,  and  went  to  look  after  their  mistresses 
or  their  baggage  in  the  crossing  of  the  water.  3  The  peltasts  and 
bowmen,  who  had  gone  over  with  Cheirisophus,  but  whom 
that  general  now  no  longer  needed,  were  directed  to  hold 
themselves  prepared  on  both  flanks  of  the  army  crossing, 
and  to  advance  a  little  way  into  the  water,  in  the  attitude 
of  men  just  about  to  recross.  When  Xenophon  was  left 
with  only  the  diminished  rear-guard,  the  rest  having  got 
over, — the  Karduchians  rushed  upon  him,  and  began  ta 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  17.  >  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  8,  20-26. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  8,  30. 
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ehoot  and  sling.  But  on  a  sudden,  the  Grecian  hoplites 
charged  with  their  accustomed  psean,  upon  which  the  £ar- 
duchians  took  to  flight — having  no  arms  for  close  combat 
on  the  plain.  The  trumpet  now  being  heard  to  sound,  they 
ran  away  so  much  the  faster;  while  this  was  the  signal, 
according  to  orders  before  given  by  Xenophon,  for  the 
Greeks  to  suspend  their  charge,  to  turn  back,  and  to  cross 
the  river  as  speedily  as  possible.  By  favour  of  this  able 
manoeuvre,  the  passage  was  accomplished  by  the  whole 
army  with  little  or  no  loss,  about  midday.  ^ 

They  now  found  themselves  in  Armenia;  a  country  of 
March  ©ven.  Undulating  surface,  but  very  high  above 

through  Ar-  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  extremely  cold  at  the 
Heal*  season  when  they  entered  it — December.  Though 

snow  and  the  strip  of  land  bordering  on  Karduchia  furnish- 
serere^oid.  ^^  jjq  supplies,  one  long  march  brought  them 
to  a  village,  containing  abundance  of  provisions,  together 
with  a  residence  of  the  satrap  Tiribazus;  after  which,  in  two 
farther  marches  they  reached  the  river  Teleboas,  with  many 
villages  on  its  banks.  Here  Tiribazus  himself,  appearing 
with  a  division  of  cavalry,  sent  forward  his  interpreter  to 
request  a  conference  with  the  leaders;  which  being  held, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Greeks  should  proceed  unmolested 
through  his  territory,  taking  such  supplies  as  they 
required, — but  should  neither  burn  nor  damage  the  vil- 
lages. They  accordingly  advanced  onward  for  three  days, 
computed  at  fifteen  parasangs,  or  three  pretty  full  days* 
march ;  without  any  hostility  from  the  satrap,  though  he 
was  hovering  within  less  than  two  miles  of  them.  They 
then  found  themselves  amidst  several  villages,  wherein 
were  regal  or  satrapical  residences,  with  a  plentiful  stock 
of  bread,  meat,  wine,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables.  Here, 
during  their  nightly  bivouac,  they  were  overtaken  by  so 
heavy  a  fall  of  snow,  that  the  generals  on  the  next  day 
distributed  the  troops  into  separate  quarters  among  the 
villages.  No  enemy  appeared  near,  while  the  snow  seemed 
to  forbid  any  rapid  surprise.  Yet  at  night,  the  scouts 
reported  that  many  fires  were  discernible,  together  with 
traces  of  military  movements  around ;  insomuch  that  the 
generals  thought  it  prudent  to  put  themselves  on  their 
guard,  and  again  collected  the  army  into  one  bivouac. 
Here  in  the  night  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  second  fall 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  Sl-84 ;  ir.  4, 1. 
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of  snow,  still  heavier  than  the  preceding;  su£Scient  to 
cover  over  the  sleeping  men  and  their  arms,  and  to  benumb 
the  cattle.     The  men  however  lay  warm  under  the  snow 
and  were  unwilling  to  rise,  until  Xenophon  himself  set  the 
example  of  rising,  and  employing  himself  without  his  arms 
in  cutting  wood  and  kindling  a  fire. «     Others  followed  his 
example,  and  great  comfort  was  found  in  rubbing  them* 
selves  with  pork-fat,  oil  of  almonds  or  of  sesame,  or  tur- 
pentine.    Having  sent  out  a  clever  scout  named  Demokra- 
tes,   who   captured  a  native  prisoner,  they  learned  that 
Tiribazus  was  lajring  plans  to  intercept  them  in  a  lofty 
mountain  pass  lying  farther  on  in  their  route;  upon  which 
they  immediately  set  forth,  and  by  two  days  of  forced 
march,  surprising  in  their  way  the  camp  of  Tiribazus,  got 
over  the  difficult  pass  in  safety.     Three  days  of  _ 
additional  march  brought  them  to  the  Euphra-  the  Eastern 
tes  river  2 — that  is,  to  its  eastern  branch,  now  Euphrates 
called  Murad.    They  found  a  ford  and  crossed 
it,  without  having   the  water  higher   than   the  naval: 
and  they  were  informed  that  its  sources  were  not  far  o£P. 
Their  four  days  of  march,  next  on  the  other  side  of  the- 
Euphrates,  were  toilsome  and  distressing  in  the 
extreme;   through  a  plain   covered  with  deep  Distressingr 
snow   (in   some   places   six  feet  deep),  and  at  JSreme"^ 
times  in  the  face  of  a  north  wind  so  intolerably  misery  from 
chilling  and  piercing,  that  at  length  one  of  the  Sulfgen* 
prophets  urged  the  necessity  of  offering  sacri- 
fices to  Boreas;  upon  which  (says  Xenophon 3),  the  severity 
of  the  wind  abated  conspicuously,  to  the  evident  conscious- 
ness of  all.     Many  of  the  slaves  and  beasts  of  burthen,  and 
a  few  even  of  the  soldiers,  perished:  some  had  their   feet 
frost-bitten,  others  became  blinded  by  the  snow,  others 


*  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  4,  11. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  6,  2. 

The  recent  editors,  Schneider  and 
Kriiger,  on  the  authority  of  yarioas 
MSB.,  read  here  iuops687)9av— e  ic  I 
TOv  E'j<ppaT7]v  icoTa|i.6v.  The  old 
reading  was,  as  it  stands  in  Hut- 
chinson's edition,  n  a  p  a  xov  £6(ppd- 

This  change  may  be  right,  but 
the  geographical  data  are  here  too 
vague  to  admit  of  any  certainty. 


See  my  Appendix  annexed  to  this 
chapter. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  6,  4. 

'EvtauQa  8t)  tu)v  ftavxicuv  tic  cTica 
9ip9''(iat^t9^ai  Ttp  'Avi(ji(|>*  xal  nast  Sv^ 
iccpt(pavu><  SSo^e  X^^ai  t6  xa[Xcic6<» 
ToO  icvsOfjLaTOc. 

The  suffering  of  the  army  from 
the  terrible  snow  and  cold  of  Ar- 
menia are  set  forth  in  Diodorus^ 
xiy.  28. 
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again  were  exhausted  by  hanger.  Several  of  these  unhappy 
men  were  unavoidably  left  behind;  others  lay  down  to 
perishy  near  a  warm  spring  which  had  melted  the  snow 
around,  from  extremity  of  fatigue  and  sheer  wretchedness, 
though  the  enemy  were  close  upon  the  rear.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Xenophon,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard,  em- 
ployed his  earnest  exhortations,  prayers,  and  threats,  to 
induce  them  to  move  forward.  The  sufferers,  miserable 
and  motionless,  answered  only  by  entreating  him  to  kill 
them  at  once.  So  greatly  was  the  army  disorganized  by 
wretchedness,  that  we  hear  of  one  case  in  which  a  soldier, 
ordered  to  carry  a  disabled  comrade,  disobeyed  the  order, 
and  was  about  to  bury  him  alive.  <  Xenophon  made  a 
sally,  with  loud  shouts  and  clatter  of  spear  with  shield,  in 
which  even  the  exhausted  men  joined, — against  the  pursu- 
ing enemy.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  frighten  them 
away,  and  drive  them  to  take  shelter  in  a  neighbouring 
wood.  He  then  left  the  sufferers  Iving  down,  with  assurance 
that  relief  should  be  sent  to  tnem  on  the  next  day, — 
and  went  forward;  seeing  all  along  the  line  of  march  the 
exhausted  soldiers  lying  on  the  snow,  without  even  the 
protection  of  a  watch.  He  and  his  rear-guard  as  well  as 
the  rest  were  obliged  thus  to  pass  the  night  without  either 
food  or  fire,  distributing  scouts  in  the  best  way  that  the 
case  admitted.  Meanwhile  Cheirisophus  with  the  van 
division  had  got  into  a  village,  which  they  reached  so  un- 
expectedly, that  they  found  the  women  fetching  water  from  a 
fountain  outside  the  wall,  and  the  head-man  of  the  village 
in  his  house  within.  This  division  here  obtained  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  at  daybreak  some  of  their  soldiers  were 
sent  to  look  after  the  rear.  It  was  with  delight  that 
Xenophon  saw  them  approach,  and  sent  them  back  to  brin^ 
up  in  their  arms,  into  the  neighbouriug  village,  those 
exhausted  soldiers  who  had  been  left  behind.  2 

Repose  was  now  indispensable  after  the  recent  suffer- 
_    ^  J  ings.     There  were  several  villages  near  at  hand^ 

good  and  the  generals,  thinking  it  no  longer  dangerous 

quarteri—  to  divide  the  army,  quartered  the  different  divi- 
naan  '  sions  among  them  according  to  lot.  Polykrates 
viiugai  an  Athenian,  one  of  the  captains  in  the  division 
«took«d  of  Xenophon,  requested  his  permission  to  go  at 
with  pro-  once  and  take  possession  of  the  village  assigned 
^    ^"''        to  him,  before  any  of  the  inhabitants  could  escape. 

*  Xtii.  Anab.  v.  B»  S-ii.  *  :L«ku.  k.u^>i.  v«. ^^^-«wi. 
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Accordingly,  running  at  speed  with  a  few  of  the  swiftest 
soldiers,  he  came  upOn  the  village  so  suddenly  as  to  seize 
the  head-man  with  his  newly-married  daughter,  and  several 
young  horses  intended  as  a  tribute  for  the  King.  This 
village,  as  well  as  the  rest,  was  found  to  consist  of  houses 
excavated  in  the  ground  (as  the  Armenian  villages  are  at 
the  present  day),  spacious  within,  but  with  a  narrow  mouth 
like  a  well,  entered  by  a  descending  ladder.  A  separate 
entrance  was  dug  for  conveniently  admitting  the  cattle. 
All  of  them  were  found  amply  stocked  with  nve  cattle  of 
every  kind,  wintered  upon  hay ;  as  well  as  with  wheat,  bar- 
ley, vegetables,  and  a  sort  of  barley-wine  or  beer  in  tubs, 
with  the  grains  of  barley  on  the  surface.  Reeds  or  straws 
without  any  joint  in  them,  were  lying  near,  through  which 
they  sucked  the  liquid :  ^  Xenophon  did  his  utmost  to  con- 
ciliate the  head-man  (who  spoke  Persian,  and  with  whom 
he  communicated  through  the  Perso-Qrecian  interpreter  of 
the  army),  promising  him  that  not  one  of  his  relations 
should  be  maltreated,  and  that  he  should  be  fully  remuner- 
ated if  he  would  conduct  the  ai*my  safely  out  of  the  country, 
into  that  of  the  Chalybes  which  he  described  as  being  ad- 
jacent. By  such  treatment  the  head-man  was  won  over, 
promised  his  aid,  and  even  revealed  to  the  Greeks  the 
subterranean  cellars  wherein  the  wine  was  deposited; 
while  Xenophon,  though  he  kept  him  constantly  under 
watch,  and  placed  his  youthful  son  as  a  hostage  under  the 
care  of  Episthenes,  yet  continued  to  treat  him  with  studied 
attention  and  kindness.  For  seven  days  did  the  fatigued 
soldiers  remain  in  these  comfortable  quarters,  refreshing 
themselves  and  regaining  strength.  They  were  waited  upon 
by  the  native  youths,  with  whom  they  communicated  by 
means  of  signs.  The  uncommon  happiness  which  all  of 
them  enjoyed  after  their  recent  sufferings,  stands  depicted 
in  the  lively  details  given  by  Xenophon ;  who  left  here  his 
own  exhausted  horse,  and  took  young  horses  in  exchange^ 
^or  himself  and  the  other  officers.  2 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ir.  6,  27.    KdXs(ioi  Schneidewin,  Poetse  Grsec.  Minor.)* 
yovaTa  oux  l^rovTe^.  u>9icep  aOXtji  f)puTov  7)  BpijiE  «''i^p 

This  Armenian  practice  of  suck-        t)  OpuS  £3poCC|  &c. 
ing  the   beer   through  a   reed,    to         The  similarity  of  Armenian  cm- 

which   the  obversation  of  modern  toms  to  those  of  the  Thracians  and 

travellers  supplies  analogies  (see  Phrygians  is  not  surprising. 
Kriiger's  note),  illustrates  the  Frag-         *  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  6,  26-86. 
ment  of  Archilochus  (No.  28,   cd. 
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After  this  week  of  repose,  the  anny  resumed  its  mareh 
After  •  through  the  snow.  The  head-man,  whose  house 
^**lLld— **'  they  had  replenished  as  well  as  they  could, 
^elr  guide  accompanied  Cheirisophus  in  the  van  as  guide, 
ronf  »way.  jj^t  was  not  put  in  chains  or  under  guard:  his 
son  remained  as  an  hostage  with  Episthenes,  but  his  other 
relations  were  left  unmolested  at  home.  As  they  marched 
for  three  days,  without  reaching  a  Tillage,  Cheirisophus 
began  to  suspect  his  fidelity,  and  even  became  so  out  of 
humour,  though  the  man  affirmed  that  there  were  no 
villages  in  the  -track,  as  to  beat  him — yet  without  the  pre- 
caution of  putting  him  afterwards  in  fetters.  The  next  night, 
accordingly,  this  head-man  made  his  escape;  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  Xenophon,  who  severely  reproached  Cheiri- 
sophus first  for  his  harshness,  and  next  for  his  neglects 
This  was  the  only  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
(says  Xenophon)  during  the  whole  march;  a  fact  very 
honourable  to  both,  considering  the  numberless  difficulties 
against  which  they  had  to  contend.  EpisthenSs  retained 
the  head-man's  youthful  son,  carried  him  home  in  safety, 
and  became  much  attached  to  him.  i 

Condemned  thus  to  march  without  a  guide,  they  could 
do  no  better  than  march  up  the  course  of  the  river;  and 
thus,  from  the  villages  which  had  proved  so  cheering  and 
restorative,  they  proceeded  seven  day's  march  all  through 
snow,  up  the  river  Phaisis;  a  river  not  verifiable,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  as  is  commonly  known  under  that  name 
by  Grecian  geographers:  it  was  100  feet  in  breadth. > 
Two  more  days'  march  brought  them  from  this  river  to 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains;  near  a  pass  occupied  by 
an  armed  body  of  Chalybes,  Taochi,  and  Phasiani. 

Observing  the  enemy  in  possession  of  this  lofty  ground. 
They  reach  ^/heirisophus  halted  until  all  the  army  came  up ; 
»  difficult  in  order  that  the  generals  might  take  counsel. 
PJJJ  ^y"^g  Here  Kleanor  began  by  advising  that  they 
Shaiybei—  should  storm  the  pass  with  no  greater  delay*^ 
raillery  than  was  necessary  to  refresh  the  soldiers, 
between^  But  Xenophon  suggested  that  it  was  far  better 
^  d*  cfif?'*  to  avoid  the  loss  of  life  which  must  thus  be  in- 
rUophnV  curred,  and  to  amuse  the  enemy  by  feigned 
»J>o«*  attack,  while  a  detachment  should  be  sent  by 

'  **    '*       stealth  at  night  to  ascend  the  mountain  at 

'  Xan.  Anmb.  W.  tt,  l-B.  *  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  4. 
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another  point  and  tarn  the  position.  ^However  (continued 
he,  turning  to  Cheirisophus),  stealing  a  march  upon  the 
enemy  is  more  your  trade  than  mine.  For  I  unaerstand 
that  you  the  full  citizens  and  peers  at  Sparta,  practise 
stealing  from  your  boyhood  upward ;  ^  and  that  it  is  held 
noway  base,  but  even  honourable,  to  steal  such  things  as 
the  law  does  not  distinctly  forbid.  And  to  the  end  that 
you  may  steal  with  the  greatest  efPect,  and  take  pains  to 
do  it  in  secret,  the  custom  is,  to  flog  you  if  you  are  found 
out.  Here  then,  you  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing your  training.  Take  good  care  that  we  be  not 
found  out  in  stealing  an  occupation  of  the  mountain  now 
before  us;  for  if  we  are  found  out,  we  shall  be  well  beaten." 

"Why,  as  for  that  (replied  Cheirisophus),  you  Atheni- 
ans also,  as  I  learn,  are  capital  hands  at  stealing  the  public 
money — and  that  too  in  spite  of  prodigious  peril  to  the 
thief:  nay,  your  most  powerful  men  steal  most  of  all — at 
least  if  it  be  the  most  powerful  men  among  you  who  are 
raised  to  official  command.  So  that  this  is  a  time  for  you 
to  exhibit  your  training,  as  well  as  for  me  to  exhibit  mine.** 2 

We  have  h  ere  an  interchange  of  raillery  between  the 
two  Grecian  officers,  which  is  not  an  uninteresting  feature 
inthehistoryof  the  expedition.  The  remark  of  Cheirisophus, 
especially,  illustrates  that  which  I  noted  in  a  former 
chapter  as  true  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  3 — the  readiness 
to  take  bribes,  so  general  in  individuals  clothed  with 
official  power;  and  the  readiness,  in  official  Athenians, 
to  commit  such  peculation,  in  spite  of  serious  risk  of 
punishment.  Now  this  chance  of  punishment  proceeded 
altogether  from  those  accusing  orators  commonly  called 
demagogues,  and  from  the  popular  judicature  whom  they 
addressed.  The  joint  working  of  both  greatly  abated  the 
evil,  yet  was  incompetent  to  supress  it. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  «,  10-14.  ^  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  16. 

Kal  oOx  aiaxpov  sTvai,  dXXdc  xaX6v         'AXXo   ixivToi,    ivt]    6   Xeiplaofoc 

xXdRTStv,  Ac.    The  reading  xaXov  xafth    6|jLa<   to6<  'A9T)vaiouc    dxo6u) 

is  preferred  by  Schneider  to  ivay  SetvoOc  clvai   xX^nreiv   xd   Sr^pLoata, 

xaiov  which  had  been  the  vulgar  xal  {jidXa  8vto<  6etvou  xou  xtv66vou 

reading,   and    is  still  retained  by  T<p  xXinrovxi,    xal    to6<  xpaxloTouc 

Kriiger.    Both   are  sanctioned  by  (tivxoi  ftdXtoxa,  sticep  6|jt.iv  ol  xpd- 

authorityot  MSB.,  and  either  would  xiaxot  fip^siv  d^iouvxai'    ujots   u>pa 

be  admissible  :  on  the  whole,  I  in-  xal  ool  iict6slxvua9ai  xi^v  icotiScioty. 
cline  to  side  with  Schneider.  •  See  Vol.  yii.  oh.  Izi. 
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Bat  according  to  the  pictures  commonly  drawn  of  Athens, 
we  are  instructed  to  helieve  that  the  crying  public  evil 
was, — too  gpreat  a  licence  of  accusation,  ana  too  much  judi- 
cial trial.  Assuredly  such  was  not  the  conception  of  Chei- 
risophus;  nor  shall  we  find  it  borne  out  by  any  fair  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  evidence.  When  the  peculation  of 
official  persons  was  thus  notorious  in  spite  of  serious  risks, 
what  would  it  have  become  if  the  door  had  been  barred  to 
accusing  demagogues,  and  if  the  numerous  popular  Dikasts 
had  been  exchanged  for  a  select  few  judges  of  the  same 
stamp  and  class  as  the  official  men  themselves? 

Enforcing  his  proposition,  Xenophon  now  informed 
They  turn  his  colleagues  that  he  had  just  captured  a  few 
*^fl  P*"  ^^  guides,  by  laying  an  ambush  for  certain  native 
march/and  plunderers  who  beset  the  rear;  and  that  these 
force  their  guides  acquainted  him  that  the  mountain  was 
tha'^moan-  Dot  inaccessible,  but  pastured  by  goats  and  oxen, 
tain.  He  farther  offered  himself  to  take  command  of 

the  marching  detachment.  But  this  being  overruled  by 
Cheirisophus,  some  of  the  best  among  the  captains,  Aristo- 
nymus,  Aristeas,  and  Nikomachus,  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices and  were  accepted.  After  refreshing  the  soldiers, 
the  generals  marched  with  the  main  army  near  to  the  foot 
of  the  pass,  and  there  took  up  their  night-station,  making 
demonstrations  of  a  purpose  to  storm  it  the  next  morning. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Aristonymus  and  his  detach- 
ment started,  and  ascending  the  mountain  at  another  point, 
obtained  without  resistance  a  high  position  on  the  flank  of 
the  enemy,  who  soon  however  saw  them  and  despatched  a 
force  to  keep  guard  on  that  side.  At  daybreak  those  two 
detachments  came  to  a  conflict  on  the  heights,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  completely  victorious;  while  Cheirisophus 
was  marching  up  the  pass  to  attack  the  main  body.  His 
light  troopS)  encouraged  by  seeing  this  victory  of  their 
comrades,  hastened  on  to  the  charge  faster  than  their 
hoplites  could  follow.  But  the  enemy  were  so  dispirited 
by  seeing  themselves  turned,  that  they  fled  with  little  or 
no  resistance.  Though  only  a  few  were  slain,  many  threw 
away  their  light  shields  of  wicker  or  wood-work|  which 
became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  ^ 

I  Xen.  Anab.  It.  6,  20-27« 
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Thus  masters  of  the  pass,  the  Greeks  descended  to 
the  level  ground  on  the  other  side,  where  they  March 
found  themselves  in  some  villages  well-stocked  through  the 
with  provisions  and  comforts;  the  first  in  the  th^Ta^oohi 
country  of  the  Taochi.  Probably  they  halted  — exhaus- 
here  some  days;  for  they  had  seen  no  villages,  vuJons— '^' 
•either  for  rest  or  for  refreshment,  during  the  capture  of 
last  nine  days*  march,  since  leaving  those  Ar-  *  h»ii-'o'*' 
menian  villages  in  which  they  had  passed  a  week  so  eminently- 
restorative,  and  which  apparently  had  furnished  them  witn 
A  stock  of  provisions  for  the  onward  journey.  Such  halt 
^ave  time  to.  the  Taochi  to  carry  up  their  families  and 
provisions  into  inaccessible  strongholds,  so  that  the  Greeks 
found  no  supplies,  during  five  days'  march  through  the 
territory.  Their  provisions  were  completely  exhausted, 
when  they  arrived  before  one  of  these  strongholds,  a  rock 
on  which  were  seen  the  families  and  the  cattle  of  the  Taochi; 
without  houses  or  fortification,  but  nearly  surrounded  by 
s,  river,  so  as  to  leave  only  one  narrow  ascent,  rendered 
unapproachable  by  vast  rocks  which  the  defenders  hurled 
or  rolled  from  the  summit.  By  an  ingenious  combination 
of  bravery  and  stratagem,  in  which  some  of  the  captains 
much  distinguished  themselves,  the  Greeks  overcame  this 
difficulty,  and  took  the  height.  The  scene  which  then  ensued 
^as  awful.  The  Taochian  women  seized  their  children,  flung 
them  over  the  precipice,  and  then  cast  themselves  headlong 
^Iso,  followed  by  the  men.  Almost  every  soul  thus  perished, 
very  few  surviving  to  become  prisoners.  An  Arcadian 
captain  named  JBneas,  seeing  one  of  them  in  a  fine  dress 
^bout  to  precipitate  himself  with  the  rest,  seized  him  with 
^  view  to  prevent  it.  But  the  man  in  return  grasped  him 
firmly,  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  aud  leaped 
down  to  the  destruction  of  both.  Though  scarcely  any 
prisoners  were  taken,  however,  the  Greeks  obtained  ab- 
undance of  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep,  which  fully  supplied 
their  wants.  * 

They  now  entered  into  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes, 
^hich  they  were  seven  days  in  passing  through.   Through 
These  were  the  bravest  warriors  whom  they  had  J^J  ^thV^ 
seen  in  Asia.    Their  equipment  was  a  spear  of  bravest 
fifteen  cubits  long,  with  only  one  end  pointed — a  ^^o'^they 
helmet,  greaves,  stuffed  corselet,  with  a  kilt  or  had  yet 
dependent  flaps — a    short  sword   which  they  ^^°^^. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  W.  7,  %\h. 
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employed  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  slain  enemy,  dis- 
playing the  head  in  sight  of  their  surviving  enemies 
with  triumphant  dance  and  song.  They  carried  no  shield; 
perhaps  hecause  the  excessive  length  of  the  spear  required 
the  constant  employment  of  both  hands — yet  they  did  not 
shrink  from  meeting  the  Greeks  occasionally  in  regular, 
stand-up  fight.  As  they  had  carried  off  all  their  provisions 
into  hill-forts,  the  G-reeks  could  obtain  no  supplies,  but 
lived  all  the  time  upon  the  cattle  which  they  had  acquired 
from  the  Taochi.  After  seven  days  of  march  and  combat — 
theChalybes  perpetually  attacking  their  rear — they  reached 
the  river  Harpasus  (400  feet  broad),  where  they  passed 
into  the  territory  of  the  Skythini.  It  rather  seems  that  the 
territory  of  the  Chalybes  was  mountainous;  that  of  the 
Skythini  was  level,  and  contained  villages,  wherein  they 
remained  three  days,  refreshing  themselves,  and  socking 
themselves  with  provisions.  < 

Four  days  of  additional  march  brought  them  to  a  sight, 
Th  h  *^®  ^*^®  ^^  which  they  had  not  seen  since  Opis 

the'flonrish-  and  Sittak^  on  the  Tigris  in  Babylonia — a  large 
G*in*iaa**'  and  flourishing  city  called  Gymnias;  an  earnest 
ymn  aa.  ^^  ^j^^  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  of  commerce, 
and  of  civilization.  The  chief  of  this  city  received  them  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  furnished  them  with  a  guide,  who 
engaged  to  conduct  them,  after  five  days'  march,  to  a  hill 
from  whence  the^  would  have  a  view  of  the  sea.  This  was 
by  no  means  their  nearest  way  to  the  sea,  for  the  chief  of 
Gymnias  wished  to  send  them  through  the  territory  of  some 
neighbours  to  whom  he  was  hostile;  which  territory,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  it,  the  guide  desired  them  to  bum  and 
destroy.  However,  the  promi&e  was  kept,  and  on  the  fifth 
day,  marching  still  apparently  through  the  territory  of  the 
Skythini,  they  reached  the  summit  of  a  mountain  called 
ThdchSs,  from  whence  the  Euxine  Sea  was  visible.  2 

An  animated  shout  from  the  soldiers  who  formed  the 
First  light  van-guard  testified  the  impressive  effect  of  this 
f '  ***\h**  long-deferred  spectacle,  assuring,  as  it  seemed 
mountain-  to  00  their  safety  and  their  return  home.  To 
♦^^P'^bAoMi  Xenophon  and  to  the  rear-guard — engaged  in 
deiight"of  repelling  the  attack  of  natives  who  had  come 
tha  loidieri.  forward  to  revenge  the  plunder  of  their  territory 

*  Z«D.  Anab.  It.  7.  18.  mountain   Xigviov  —  Chenium.     He 

*IModonil   (sW.  29)    oiA\«    \\x«     «««m8  to  have  had  Xenophon  be> 
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— the  shout  was  unintelligible.  They  at  first  imagined  that 
the  natives  had  commenced  attack  in  front  as  well  as  in 
the  rear,  and  that  the  van-guard  was  engaged  in  battle. 
But  every  moment  the  shout  became  louder,  as  fresh  men 
came  to  the  summit  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings;  so  that 
Xenophon  grew  anxious,  and  galloped  up  to  the  van  with 
his  handful  of  cavalry  to  see  what  nad  happened.  Ab  he 
approached,  the  voice  of  the  overjoyed  crowd  was  heard 
distinctly  crying  out  Thalatta,  Thalatta  (The  sea,  the  sea), 
and  congratulating  each  other  in  ecstacy.  The  main  body, 
the  rear-guard,  the  baggage-soldiers  driving  up  their  horses 
and  cattle  before  them,  became  all  excited  by  the  sound, 
and  hurried  up  breathless  to  the  summit.  The  whole  army, 
officers  and  soldiers,  were  thus  assembled,  manifesting 
their  joyous  emotions  by  tears,  embraces,  and  outpourings 
of  enthusiastic  sympathy.  With  spontaneous  impulse  they 
heaped  up  stones  to  decorate  the  spot  by  a  monument  and 
commemorative  trophy;  putting  on  the  stones  such  homely 
offerings  as  their  means  afforded — sticks,  hides,  and  a  few 
of  the  wicker  shields  just  taken  from  the  natives.  To  the 
guide,  who  had  performed  his  engagement  of  bringing  them 
in  five  days  within  sight  of  the  sea,  their  gratitude  was 
unbounded.  They  presented  him  with  a  horse,  a  silver  bowl, 
a  Persian  costume,  and  ten  darics  in  money;  besides  several 
of  the  soldiers'  rings,  which  he  especially  asked  for.  Thus 
loaded  with  presents,  he  left  them,  having  first  shown  them 
a  villace  wherein  they  could  find  quarters — as  well  as  the 
road  which  they  were  to  take  through  the  territory  of  the 
Makrones.  ^ 

When  they  reached  the  river  which  divided  the  land 
of  the  Makr6nes  from  that  of  the  Skythini,  they  paggago 
perceived  the  former  assembled  in  arms  on  the  through  the 
opposite  side  to  resist  their  passage.  The  river  ^^^^^aes. 
not  being  fordable,  they  cut  down  some  neighbouring  trees 
to  provide  the  means  of  crossing.  While  these  Makrones 
were  shouting  and  encouraging  each  other  aloud,  a  peltast 
in  the  Grecian  army  came  to  Xenophon,  saying  that  he 
knew  their  language,  and  that  he  believed  this  to  be  his 
country.  He  had  been  a  slave  at  Athens,  exported  from 
home  during  his  boyhood — he  had  then  made  his  escape 
(probably  during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  to  the  garrison 

fore  him  in  his  hrief  description  of  this  interesting  icene. 
>  Xen.  Anah.  iy.  7,  23-27. 
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of  Dekeleia),  and  afterwards  taken  military  service.  By 
this  fortunate  accident,  the  generals  were  enabled  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Makrones,  and  to  assure  them  that 
the  army  would  do  them  no  harm,  desiring  nothing  more 
than  a  free  passage  and  a  market  to  buy  provisions.  The 
Makrones,  on  receiving  such  assurances  in  their  own 
language  from  a  countryman,  exchanged  pledges  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Greeks,  assisted  them  to  pass  the  river,  and 
furnished  the  best  market  in  their  power  during  the  three 
days'  march  across  their  territory.  * 

The  army  now  reached  the  borders  of  the  Kolchians, 
Thr  h  ^^^  were  found  in  hostile  array,  occupying  the 
the  ^oi-  summit  of  a  considerable  mountain  which  formed 
chians—  their  frontier.  Here  Xenophon,  having  mar- 
^em^and'^  shalled  the  soldiers  for  attack,  with  each  lochus 
^%   .  ^        (company  of  100  men)  in  a'msle  file,  instead  of 

defeated.         ^         t*  xi.     i.'n   •        i.   i^  x- 

marchmg  up  the  hill  in  phalanx,  or  continuous 
front  with  only  a  scanty  depth — addressed  to  them  the 
following  pithy  encouragement — "Now,  gentlemen,  these 
enemies  before  us  are  the  only  impediment  that  keeps  us 
away  from  reaching  the  point  at  which  we  have  been  so 
long  aiming.  We  must  even  eat  them  raw,  if  in  any  way 
we  can  do  so." 

Eighty  of  these  formidable  companies  of  hoplites,  each 
Koichian  in  single  file,  now  began  to  ascend  the  hill;  the 
villages—  peltasts  and  bowmen  being  partly  distributed 
?ome  °  ^'  among  them,  partly  placed  on  the  flanks.  Chei- 
honey.  risophus  and  Xenophon,  each  commanding  on 

one  wing,  spread  their  peltasts  in  such  a  way  as  to  outflank 
the  Kolchians,  who  accordingly  weakened  their  centre  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  wings.  H6nce  the  Arcadian 
peltasts  and  hoplites  in  the  Greek  centre  were  enabled  to 
attack  and  disperse  the  centre  with  little  resistance;  and 
all  the  Kolchians  presently  fled,  leaving  the  Greeks  in 
possession  of  their  camp,  as  well  as  of  several  well-stocked 
villages  in  their  rear.  Amidst  these  villages  the  army 
remained  to  refresh  themselves  for  several  days.  It  was 
here  that  they  tasted  the  grateful,  but  unwholesome  honey, 
which  this  region  still  continues  to  produce — unaware  of 
its  peculiar  properties.  Those  soldiers  who  ate  little  of  it 
were  like  men  greatlv  intoxicated  with  wine;  those  who 
lAa  mudbi  were  seized  with  the  most  violent  vomiting  and 

1  XeiL.  Anab.  iy.  8,  4-7. 
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diarrhoea,  lying  down  like  madmen  in  a  state  of  delirium. 
From  this  terriole  distemper  some  recovered  on  the  ensuing 
day,  others  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  actually  died.  ^ 

Two  more  day's  march  brought  them  to  the  sea,  at  the 
Greek  maritime  city  of  Trapezus  or  Trebizond,  Arrival  at 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  ofSinope  on  the  coast  Trapezus 
of  the  Kolchian  territory.     Here  the  Trapezun-  ^^^^^ 
tines  received  them  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  (Trebi- 
sending  them  presents  of  bullocks,  barley-meal,  ^^^^)' 
and  wine.     Taking  up  their  quarters  in  some  Kolchian 
villages  near  the  town,  they  now  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  Tarsus,  a  safe  and  unaisturbed  repose  during 
thirty  days,  and  were  enabled  to  recover  in  some  degree 
from   the  severe   hardships   which  they  had   undergone. 
While  the  Trapezuntines  brought  produce  for  sale  into  the 
camp,  the  Greeks  provided  the  means  of  purchasing  it  by 
predatoiy  incursions  against  the  Kolchians  on  the  hills. 
Those  Kolchians  who  dwelt  under  the  hills  and  on  the 
plain  were  in  a  state  of  semi-dependence  upon  Trapezus ; 
so  that  the  Trapezuntines  mediated  on  their  behalf  and 
prevailed  on  the  Greeks  to  leave  them  unmolested,  on  con- 
dition of  a  contribution  of  bullocks. 

These  bullocks  enabled  the  Greeks  to  discharge  the 
vow  which  they  had  made,  on  the  proposition  of  Joy  of  the 
Xenophon,  to  Zeus  the  Preserver,  during  that  ^"^'^Jj". 
moment  of  dismay  and  despair  which  succeeded  charge  of 
immediately  on  the  massacre  of  their  generals   q*  a*— th  V 
by  Tissaphernes.     To  Zeus  the  Preserver,   to   festivals 
Herakles  the  Conductor,  and  to  various  other   ^^^  games, 
gods,  they  offered  an  abundant  sacrifice  on  their  mountain 
camp  overhanging  the  sea;  and  after  the  festival  ensuing, 
the  skins  of  the  victims  were  given  as  prizes  to  competitors 
in  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  pankration.     The 
superintendence  of  such  festival  games,  so  fully  accordant 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,    15-22.    Most  the   existence    of  any  honey  thus 

modern  travellers  attest  the  exist-  naturally   unwholesome    near    the 

ence,   in  these  regions,    of  honey  Black  Sea.     He    states    (Zug   der 

intoxicating  and  poisonous,    such  Zehn  Tausend,   p.  Ill)   that   after 

as  Xenophon  describes.  They  point  careful   inquiries  he  could  find  no 

out   the    Azalea  PonticOf    as    the  trace  of  any  such.    Not  contradict- 

flower  from  which  the  bees  imbibe  ing  Xenophon,  he  thinks  that  th& 

this   peculiar    quality.     Professor  honey  which  the  Greeks  ate  must 

Koch,   however,  calls  in  question  have  been  stale,  or  tftinted. 
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with  Ghrecian  asage  and  highly  interesting  to  the  army, 
was  committed  to  a  Spartan  named  Drakontius;  a  man 
whose  destiny  recalls  that  ofPatroklus  and  other  Homeric 
heroes — for  he  had  been  exiled  as  a  boy,  haying  uninten- 
tionally killed  another  boy  with  a  short  sword.  Various 
departures  from  Grecian  custom  however  were  admitted. 
The  matches  took  place  on  the  steep  and  stony  hill-side 
overhanging  the  sea,  instead  of  on  a  smooth  plain;  and  the 
numerous  hard  falls  ot  the  competitors  afforded  increased 
interest  to  the  by-standers.  The  captive  non-Hellenic  boys 
were  admitted  to  run  for  the  prize,  since  otherwise  a  boy- 
race  could  not  have  been  obtamed.  Lastly,  the  animation 
of  the  scene,  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  the  competitors,  was 
much  enhanced  by  the  number  of  their  mistresses  present.^ 


I  Xen.  An»b.  ir.  8,  23-27.  questioned  he  informed  Alexander 

A  curious  and  interesting  aneo-  that  he  had   practised   it  in  order 

dote,  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alezan-  to  be  able  to  follow  a  free  Hetsera 

der  (c.  41),  attests  how  much  these  named  Telesippa,  who  was  about  to 

HetsersB  accompanying  the  soldiers  accompany  the  departing  diytsion. 

(women  for  the  most  part  free),  "I    sympathise  with  your  attaoh- 

were  esteemed  in  the  Bfacedonian  ment,  Eurylochus  (replied  Alexan- 

army,   and  by  Alexander  himself  der):    let  us  see  whether  we  can- 

among  the  rest.   A  Macedonian  of  not  prerail  upon  Telesippa,  either 

Mga  named  Eurylochus,  had  got  by  persuasion  or  by  presents,  since 

himself  improperly  put  on  a  list  she  is  of  free  condition,  to    stay 

of  veterans  and  invalids,  who  were  behind"   (*Hfi.ac   ijiiv,   u>   E*^puXo)^«, 

on  the  point  of  being  sent  back  auvsptuvxac   ^X'^^*  ^P*  ^^  8icu>c  icsl- 

from  Asia  to  Europe.   The  imposi-  8u}|i.cv  ^  Xiyotc  ^  8u>poic  tqv  TsX«- 

tion  was  detected,  and  on  being  olnKOtv,  iiceioiQicep  i^  iXeuOipa«  carl). 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  LXX. 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  RETREAT  OP  THE  TEN 
THOUSAND,  AFTER  THEY  QUITTED  THE  TIGRIS, 
AND  ENTERED  THE  KARDUCHIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  this  gallant  and  long-suffering  body  of  men 
not  to  present  the  reader  with  a  map  exhibiting  the  full  length  of 
their  stupendous  march.  Up  to  the  moment  when  the  Greeks  enter 
Karduohia,  the  line  of  march  may  be  indicated  upon  evidence  which, 
though  not  identifying  special  halting-places  or  localities,  makes  us 
certain  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  on  the  whole.  But  after  that 
moment,  the  evidence  gradually  disappears,  and  we  are  left  with  nothing 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  terminus,  the  general  course,  and  •  few 
negative  conditions. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  has  given  in  his  Book  lY.  (Travels  in  the  Track  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  165  aeq.)  an  interesting  topographical  comment 
on  the  march  through Karduchia,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  surmount.  He  has  farther  shown  what  may  have  been 
their  probable  line  of  march  through  Karduchia:  but  the  most  im- 
portant point  which  he  has  established  here,  seems  to  be  the  identity 
of  the  river  Kentritds  with  the  Buhtan-Chai,  an  eastern  afSuent  of  the 
Tigris— distinguishing  it  from  the  river  of  Bitlis  on  the  west  and  the 
river  Khabur  on  the  south-east,  with  both  of  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously confounded  (p.  167).  The  Buhtan-Ghai  falls  into  the  Tigris  at 
a  village  called  Til,  and  "constitutes  at  the  present  day,  a  natural 
barrier  between  Kurdistan  and  Armenia"  (p.  166).  In  this  identification 
of  the  Kentritds  with  the  Buhtan-Chai,  Professor  Koch  agrees  (Zng  der 
Zehn  Tausend,  p.  78). 

If  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Kentritds  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Tigris,  they  would  march  up  its  right  bank  in  one  day  to  a  situation 
near  the  modern  town  of  Sert  (Mr.  Ainsworth  think8),thoughXenophon 
takes  no  notice  of  the  river  of  Bitlis,  which  nevertheless  they  must 
have  passed.  Their  two  next  days  of  march,  assuming  a  direction 
nearly  north,  would  carry  them  (as  Xenophon  states,  iv.  4,  2)  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris;  that  is,  "beyond  the  headwaters  of  the  eastern 
tributaries  to  the  Tigris.'* 

Three  days  of  additional  march  brought  them  to  the  river  Teleboas— 
"of  no  great  size,  but  beautiful"  (iv.  4,  4).  There  appear  sufficient 
reasons  to  identify  this  river  with  the  Kara-Su  or  Black  Kiver,  which 
flows  through  the  valley  or  plain  of  Mush  into  the  Murad  or  Eastern 
Euphrates  (Ainsworth,  p.  172;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  part  x.  a.  S7.  p.  682). 
Though  Kinneir  (Journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  Kurdistan,  1818, 
p.  484),  Bennell  (Illustrations  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  p.  207)  and 

VOL.  VIII.  "^  "^ 
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Bell  (System  of  Geography,  ir.  p.  140)  identify  it  with  the  Ak-8u  or 
river  of  Mnsh— this,  according  to  Ainsworth,  "is  only  a  small  tributary 
to  the  Kara-8ii,  which  is  the  great  rirer  of  the  plain  and  district.' 

Professor  Koch,  whose  personal  researches  in  and  round  Armenia 
giye  to  his  opinion  the  highest  authority,  follows  Mr.  Ainsworth  in 
identifying  the  Teleboas  with  the  Kara-Su.  He  snpposes  however  that 
the  Oreeks  crossed  the  Kentritfis,  not  near  its  conflaence  with  the 
Tigris,  bnt  considerably  higher  up,  near  the  town  of  Sert  or  Sort.  From 
hence  he  snpposes  that  they  marched  nearly  north-east  in  the  modent 
road  firom  Sert  to  Bitlis,  thus  getting  round  the  head  or  near  the  head 
of  the  rirer  called  Bitlis-Sa,  which  is  one  of  the  eastern  afflaents  to 
the  Tigris  (falling  first  into  the  Bahtan-Chai),  and  which  Xenophon 
took  for  the  Tigris  itself.  They  then  marched  farther,  in  a  line  not 
far  distant  from  the  Lake  of  Van,  orer  the  saddle  which  separates  that 
lake  from  the  lofty  mountain  Ali-Dagh.  This  saddle  is  the  watershed 
which  separates  the  affluents  to  the  Tigris  from  those  to  the  Eaatem 
Eaphrat^s,  of  which  latter  the  Teleboas  or  Kara-Su  is  one  (Koch,  Zug 
der  Kehn  Tausend,  p.  82-84). 

After  the  rirer  Teleboas,  there  seems  no  one  point  in  the  march 
which  can  be  identified  with  anything  approaching  to  certainty.  Kor 
haye  we  any  means  eren  of  determining  the  general  line  of  roi&te» 
apart  from  speci.io  places,  which  they  followed  from  the  riyer Teleboas 
to  Trebizond. 

Their  first  object  was  to  reach  and  cross  the  Eastern  EnphratAa. 
They  would  of  course  cross  at  the  nearest  point  where  they  could  find 
a  ford.  But  how  low  down  its  course  does  the  river  continue  to  bo 
fordable,  in  midwinter,  with  snow  on  the  ground?  Here  Professor 
Koch  differs  from  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Colonel  Chesney.  He  affirms  that 
the  river  would  be  fordable  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  tho 
Tscharbahur,  about  latitude  SB''  S'.  According  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  it 
would  not  be  fordable  below  the  confluence  with  the  river  of  Khanus 
(Khinnis).  Koch*s  authority,  as  the  most  recent  and  systematic  invest- 
igator of  these  regions,  seems  preferable,  especially  as  it  puts  the 
Ghreeks  nearly  in  the  road  now  travelled  over  from  Mush  to  Erzemm^ 
which  is  said  to  be  the  only  pass  over  the  mountains  open  throughout 
all  the  winter,  passing  by  Khinnis  and  Koili:  see  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  x. 
p.  887.  Xenophon  mentions  a  warm  spring,  which  the  army  passed  by 
during  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  Euphratds  (Anab.  iv. 
6,  16).  Professor  Koch  believes  himself  to  have  identified  this  wam& 
spring— the  only  one,  as  he  states  (p.  90-93),  south  of  the  range  of 
mountains  called  the  Bing31-dagh— in  the  district  called  Wardo,  near 
the  village  of  Bashkan. 

To  lay  down  with  any  certainty  the  line  which  the  Oreeks  followed 
from  the  Euphratds  to  Trebizond,  appears  altogether  impossible.  I 
cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  conducts  the  army 
across  the  Arsxds  to  its  northern  bank,  carries  them  up  northward  to 
the  latitude  of  Tiflis  in  Georgia,  then  brings  them  back  again  across 
the  Harps-Chai  (a  northern  affluent  of  the  Araxds,  which  he  identifies 
with  the  Harpasus  mentioned  by  Xenophon)  and  the  AraxAs  itself,  to 
Gymniss,  which  he  places  near  the  site  of  Erzerum.  Professor  Koeh 
(p.  104-108),  who  dissents  with  good  reason  from  Mr.  Ainsworth,  proposes 
(thongh  with  hetUatiou  wn^  uuA^ttainty)   a  line  of  his  own,  which 
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appean  to  me  open  greatly  to  the  same  objection  as  that  of  Mr.  Aina- 
worth.  It  carries  the  Greeks  too  much  to  the  northward  of  Enemm, 
more*  oat  of  their  line  of  march  from  the  place  where  they  crossed  the 
Eastern  Euphratds,  than  can  be  justified  by  any  probability.  The 
Greeks  knew  well,  that  in  order  to  get  home  they  must  take  a  westerly 
direction  (see  Anab.  iii.  6,  16). 

Their  great  and  constant  purpose  would  be  to  make  way  to  the 
westward,  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  Euphrates:  and  the  road 
from  that  river,  passing  near  the  site  of  Erserum,  to  Trebisond  would 
thus  coincide,  in  the  main,  with  their  spontaneous  tendency.  They  had 
no  motive  to  go  northward  of  Erzerum,  nor  ought  we  to  suppose  it 
without  some  proof.  I  trace  upon  my  map  a  line  of  march,  much  less 
circuitous ;  not  meaning  i^  to  be  understood  as  the  real  road  which 
the  army  can  be  proved  to  have  taken,  but  simply  because  it  seems  a 
possible  line,  and  because  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to 
complete  the  reader^s  idea  of  the  entire  ground  travelled  over  by  the 
Ten  Thousand. 

Koch  hardly  makes  sufficient  account  of  the  overwhelming  hard- 
ships with  which  the  Greeks  had  to  contend,  when  he  states  (p.  96) 
that  if  they  had  taken  a  line  as  straight  or  nearly  as  straight  as  was 
practicable,  they  might  have  marched  from  the  Euphrates  to  Trebisond 
in  sixteen  or  twenty  days,  even  allowing  for  the  bad  time  of  the  year. 
Oonsidering  that  it  was  midwinter,  in  that  very  high  and  cold  country, 
with  deep  snow  throughout;  that  they  had  absolutely  no  advantages 
or  assistance  of  any  kind ;  that  their  sick  and  disabled  men,  together 
with  their  arms,  were  to  be  carried  by  the  stronger;  that  there  were  a 
great  many  women  accompanying  them;  that  they  had  beasts  to  drive 
along,  carrying  baggage  and  plunder, — the  prophet  Silanus,  for  example, 
having  preserved  liis  8000  darics  in  coin  from  the  field  of  Kunaxa  until 
his  return;  that  there  was  much  resistance  firom  the  Ghalybes  and 
Taochi;  that  they  had  to  take  provisions  where  provisions  were  dis- 
coverable; that  even  a  small  stream  must  have  impeded  them,  and 
probably  driven  them  out  of  their  course  to  find  a  ford— considering 
the  intolerable  accumulation  of  these  and  other  hardships,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  any  degree  of  slowness  in  their  progress.  It  rarely  happens 
that  modem  travellers  go  over  these  regions  in  midwinter:  but  we 
may  see  what  travelling  is  at  that  season,  by  the  dreadful  description 
which  Mr.  Baillie  Eraser  gives  of  his  journey  from  Tauris  to  Erzerum 
in  the  month  of  March  (Travels  in  Koordhistan,  Letter  XV.).  Hr.Kinneir 
says  (Travels,  p.  368)— «The  winters  are  so  severe  that  all  communica- 
tion between  Baiburt  and  the  circumjacent  villages  is  cut  off  for  four 
months  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  snow." 

Now  if  we  measure  on  Kiepert*s  map  the  rectilinear  distance— the 
air-line— flrom  Trebisond  to  the  place  where  Koch  represents  the  Greeks 
to  have  crossed  the  Eastern  Enphratds — we  shall  find  it  170  English 
miles.  The  number  of  day^s  journey-marches  which  Xenophon  mentions 
are  64:  even  if  we  include  the  five  days  of  march  undertaken  from 
Gymnias  (Anab.  iv.  7,  20),  which,  properly  speaking,  were  directed 
against  the  enemies  of  the  governor  of  Gymnias,  more  than  for  the 
promotion  of  their  retreat.  In  each  of  those  64  days,  therefore,  they 
must  have  made  3*14  miles  of  rectilinear  progress.  This  surely  is  not 
an  unreasonably  slow  progress  to  suppose,  under  all  the  dffsadvantages 
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of  their  •ftaatlon ;  nor  does  it  imply  any  Tery  great  actual  departure 
from  the  straightest  line  practicable.  Indeed  Koch  himaelf  (in  his 
Introduction,  p.  4)  suggesta  Tarions  embarrasaments  which  moat  hare 
occurred  on  the  march,  but  which  Xenophon  haa  not  distinctly  stated. 

The  river  which  Xenophon  calls  the  Harpasus  seems  to  be  probably 
the  Tchoruk-Su,  as  Colonel  Ghesney  and  Professor  Koch  suppose.  At 
least  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  river  with  which  the  Harpasus 
can  be  identified. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  probable  that  the  city  which  Xenophon  calls 
Oymniat  (Diodorus,  xiv.  29,  calls  it  Gymnasia)  was  the  same  as  that 
which  is  now  called  Gnmisch-Khana  (Hamilton),  Gumush-Kaneh  (Ains- 
worth),  Gemisch-Khaneh  (Kinneir).  «Gnmisch-Khana  (says  Mr.Hamilton, 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  voL  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  168;  ch.  xiv.  p.  234)  is  celebrated 
as  the  site  of  the  most  ancient  and  considerab^  silver-mines  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions."  Both  Mr.  Kinneir  and  Mr.  Hamilton  passed 
through  Gumisch-Khana  on  the  road  from  Trebizond  to  Krserum. 

Now  here  is  not  only  great  similarity  of  name,  and  likelihood  of 
situation— but  the  existence  of  the  silver-mines  furnishes  a  plausible 
explanation  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  very  strange:  the  exist- 
ence of  this  "great,  flourishing,  inhabited  city,"  inland,  in  the  midst 
of  such  barbarians — the  Ohalybes,  the  Skythini,  the  Makrdnes,  te. 

Mr.  Kinneir  reached  Gumisch-Khana  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
after  quitting  Trebiaond ;  the  last  two  days  having  been  very  long  and 
fatiguing.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  passed  through  Gumisch-BSiana, 
reached  it  at  the  end  of  two  long  days.  Both  these  travellers  represent 
the  road  near  Gumisch-Khana  as  extremely  difficult.  Mr.  Ainswortb, 
who  did  not  himself  pass  through  Gumisch-Khana,  tells  us  (what  is  of 
some  importance  in  this  discussion)  that  it  lies  in  the  winter-road  from 
Eraerum  to  Trebizond  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  894).  <^The 
winter-road,  which  is  the  longest,  passes  by  Gumisch-Khana,  and  takes 
the  longer  portion  of  valley :  all  the  others  cross  over  the  mountain 
at  various  points,  to  the  east  of  the  road  by  the  mines.  But  whether 
going  by  the  mountains  or  the  valley,  the  muleteers  often  go  indiflfer- 
ently  to  the  west  as  far  as  Ash  Kaleh,  and  at  other  times  turn  o£F  by 
the  villages  of  Bey  Mansour  and  Ko^ah  Bunar,  where  they  take  to 
the  mountains." 

Mr.  Hamilton  makes  the  distance  from  Trebisond  to  Gumisch-Khana 
18  hours,  or  64  calculated  post  miles ;  that  is,  about  40  English  miles 
(Appendix  to  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  889). 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  marched  in  any  direct 
road  firom  Gymnias  to  Trebizond.  On  the  contrary,  the  five  days* 
march  which  they  undertook  immediately  ftrom  Gymnias  were  con- 
ducted by  a  guide  sent  from  that  town,  who  led  them  over  the  terri- 
tories  of  people  hostile  to  Gymnias,  in  order  that  they  might  lay  waste 
the  lands  (iv.  7,  20).  What  progress  they  made,  during  these  marches, 
towards  Trebizond,  is  altogether  doubtful.  The  guide  promised  that 
on  the  fifth  day  he  would  bring  them  to  a  spot  from  whence  they  could 
yiew  the  sea,  and  he  performed  his  promise  by  leading  them  to  the 
top  of  the  sacred  mountain  Thdchft. 

Thdohft  was  a  summit  (5xpov,  iv.  7,  SUS),  as  might  be  expected.  But 
anfortunately  it  leemi  impossible  to  verify  the  particular  summit  on 
fiidoh  th«  IpiteteitlAB  ioeu«  de«ci\\»«^  \ki  Xvu^^^hcu  took  plae*.    Mr. 
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Alnsworth  presumes  it  to  be  the  mountain  called  Kop-Dagh;  from 
whence,  however,  according  to  Koch,  the  sea  cannot  be  discerned. 
D'Anrille  and  some  other  geographers  identify  it  with  the  ridge  called 
Tekieh-Dagh  to  the  east  of  Gumisch-Khana ;  nearer  to  the  sea  than 
that  place.  This  mountain,  I  think,  would  suit  pretty  well  for  the 
narrative  in  respect  of  position:  but  Eoch  and  other  modern  travellers 
affirm  that  it  is  neither  high  enough,  nor  near  enough  to  the  sea,  to 
permit  any  such  view  as  that  which  Xenophon  relates.  It  stands  on 
Kiepert*s  map  at  a  distance  of  full  35  English  miles  from  the  sea,  the 
view  of  which  moreover  seems  intercepted  by  the  still  higher  mountain- 
chain  now  called  Kolath-Dagh,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Paryadrds, 
which  runs  along  parallel  to  the  coast.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  in 
the  first  half  of  February,  the  time  of  Xenophon^s  visit,  the  highest 
peaks  would  certainly  be  all  covered  with  snow,  and  therefore  very 
difficult  to  ascend. 

There  is  a  striking  view  obtained  of  the  sea  from  the  mountain 
called  Earakaban.  This  mountain,  more  than  4000  feet  high,  lies  rather 
above  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  south  of  Trebizond,  and  im- 
mediately north  of  the  still  higher  chain  of  Kolath-Dagh.  From  the 
Kolath  Dagh  chain,  which  runs  east  and  west,  there  strike  out  three 
or  four  parallel  ridges  to  the  northward,  formed  of  primitive  slate, 
and  cut  down  precipitously  so  as  to  leave  deep  and  narrow  valleys 
between.  On  leaving  Trebizond,  the  traveller  ascends  the  hill  im- 
mediately above  the  town,  and  then  descends  into  the  valley  on  the 
other  side.  His  road  to  Karakaban  lies  partly  along  the  valley,  partly 
along  the  crest  of  one  of  the  four  ridges  just  mentioned.  But  through- 
out all  this  road,  the  sea  is  never  seen;  being  hidden  by  the  hills  im- 
mediately above  Trebizond.  He  does  not  again  see  the  sea  until  he 
reaches  Karakaban,  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  to  see  over 
those  hills.  The  guides  (as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  twice 
went  over  the  spot)  point  out  with  great  animation  this  view  of  the 
sea,  as  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  enjoyed  for  a  short 
space  while  the  road  winds  round  the  mountain,   and  then  again  lost. 

Here  is  a  view  of  the  sea  at  once  distant,  sudden,  impressive,  and 
enjoyed  from  an  eminence  not  too  high  to  be  accessible  to  the  Gyreian 
army.  In  so  far,  it  would  be  suitable  to  the  description  of  Xenophon. 
Yet  again  it  appears  that  a  person  coming  to  this  point  from  the  land 
side  (as  Xenophon  of  course  did),  would  find  it  in  his  descending 
route,  not  in  his  ascending :  and  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  description  which  we  read  in  the  Greek  historian.  Moreover,  the 
subsequent  marches  which  Xenophon  mentions  after  quitting  the 
mountain  summit  Thftchd,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  the  same  as  what  is  now  called  Karakaban.  It  is  in- 
deed quite  possible  (as  Mr.  Hamilton  suggests)  that  ThdchA  may  have 
been  a  peak  apart  from  any  road,  and  that  the  guide  may  have  con- 
ducted the  soldiers  thither,  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  the  sea, 
guiding  them  back  again  into  the  road  afterwards.  This  increases  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  the  spot.  However,  the  whole  region  is  as 
yet  very  imperfectly  known,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  be  some  particular  locality  even  on  Tekieh-Dagh,  whence, 
through  an  accidental  gap  in  the  intervening  mountains,  the  sea  mishit 
become  visible. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GBEEKS,FROM 
THE  TIME  THAT  THEY  REACHED  TRAPEZUS,  TO 
THEIR  JUNCTION  WITH  THE  LACEDAEMONIAN  ARMY 
IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Wb  now  commence  a  third  act  in  the  history  of  this  memor- 
able body  of  men.  After  having  followed  them  from 
Sardis  to  Kunaxa  as  mercenaries  to  procure  the  throne 
for  Gyrus — then  from  Kunaxa  to  Trapezus  as  men  anxious 
only  for  escape,  and  purchasing  their  safety  by  marvellous 
bravery,  endurance,  and  organization — we  shall  now  track 
their  proceedings  among  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Euxine 
andat  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  succeeded  by  their  struggles 
against  the  meanness  of  the  Thracian  prince  Seutbes, 
as  well  as  against  the  treachery  and  arbitrary  harshness 
of  the  Lacedsemonian  commanders  Anaxibius  and  Arist- 
archus. 

Trapezus,  now  Trebizond,  where  the  army  had  recently 
G  k  iti  ^^^^^  repose,  was  a  colony  from  Sinope,  as  were 
on^tha**  **  also  Kerasus  and  Kotyora  farther  westward; 
sf^iT"  each  of  them  receiving  an  harmost  or  governor 
w5h\er  from  the  mother-city,  and  paying  to  her  an 
colonies,  annual  tribute.  All  these  three  cities  were 
Kotydra,  planted  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  dividing  the 
aud  Tra-  Euxine  from  the  elevated  mountain  range  which 
***"•  so  closely  borders  on  its  southern  coast.     At 

Sin6pS  itself,  the  land  stretches  out  into  a  defensible  penin- 
sula, with  a  secure  harbour,  and  a  large  breadth  of  adjacent 
fertile  soil.  So  tempting  a  site  invited  the  Milesians,  even 
before  the  vear  600  b.c,  to  plant  a  colony  there,  and 
•enabled  SinopS  to  attain  much  prosperity  and  power. 
Farther  westward,  not  more  than  a  long  day's  journey  for  a 
wing  vessel  from  Bvzantium,  was  situated  the  Megarian 
of  HersAdeva,  m  ^^i^  \.^ti:\^Qt^  ^i\Jcia  MariandynL 
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The  native  tenants  of  this  line  of  coast,  upon  whom 
the  Greek  settlers  intruded  themselves  (reckon-  j^^j  ^^  ^ 
ing  from  the  westward),  were  the  Bithynian  inhaMtMiu 
Thracians,  the  Mariandyni,  the  Faphlagonians,  ~i^*/j^ 
the  Tibareniy  Ohalybes,  Mosynoeki,  DrilsB,  and  with  the 
Kolchians.  Here  as  elsewhere,  these  natives  ^^eek 
found  the  Greek  seaports  useful,  in  giving  a 
new  value  to  inland  produce,  and  in  furnishing  the  great 
men  with  ornaments  and  luxuries  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  had  no  access.  The  citizens  of  Herakleia 
had  reduced  into  dependence  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
neighbouring  Mariandyni,  and  held  them  in  a  relation 
resembling  tnat  of  the  natives  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  to 
the  German  colonies  in  the  Baltic.  Some  of  the  Kolchian 
villages  were  also  subject  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
Trapezuntines;!  and  Sinope  doubtless  possessed  a  similar 
inland  dominion  of  greater  or  less  extent.  But  the  principal 
wealth  of  this  important  city  arose  from  her  navy  and 
maritime  commerce;  from  the  rich  thunny  fishery  attached 
to  her  promontory;  from  the  olives  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, which  was  a  cultivation  not  indigenous,  but  only 
naturalized  by  the  Greeks  on  the  seaboard;  from  the 
varied  produce  of  the  interior,  comprising  abundant  herds 
of  cattle,  mines  of  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  wood  for  ship-building,  as  well  as  for 
house-furniture,  and  native  slaves. ^  The  case  was  similar 
with  the  three  colonies  of  Sinope,  more  to  the  eastward-^ 
Kotyora,  Kerasus,  and  Trapezus;  except  that  the  mountains 
which  border  on  the  Euxine,  gradually  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  shore,  left  to  each  of  them  a  more  con- 
fined strip  of  cultivable  land.  For  these  cities  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived,  to  be  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the 
inland  monarchies  around  them,  as  Miletus  and  the  cities 
on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  had  been.  The  Paph- 
lagonians  were  at  this  time  the  only  indigenous  people  in 
those  regions  who  formed  a  considerable  aggregated  force, 
under  a  prince  named  Xorylas;  a  prince  tributaiy  to 
Persia,  yet  half  independent — since  he  had  disobeyed  the 
summons  of  Artaxerxes  to  come  up  and  help  in  repelling 
Cyrus  3 — and  now  on  terms  of  established  alliance  with 
Sinope,  though  not  without  secret  designs,  which  he  wanted 

*■  Strabo,  xii.  p.  542 ;  Xen.  Anab.        *  Strabo,  xii.  p.  646,  646. 
iv.  8,  24  *  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  8. 
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only  force  to  execute,  agaiDst  that  city. «  The  other  native 
tribes  to  the  eastward  were  mountaineers  both  ruder  and 
more  divided;  warlike  on  their  own  heights,  but  little 
capable  of  any  aggressive  combinations. 

Though  we  are  told  that  Perikles  had  once  despatched 
F  lin  8  *  detachment  of  Athenian  colonists  to  Sinope,* 
oMhe^'  and  had  expelled  from  thence  the  despot  Time- 
^*Buxine  s^^*^'^'^' — T®**  neither  that  city  nor  any  of  her 
when  the  neighbours  appear  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
^*"d  ^**°^'  PeloponnesianWar,  either  for  or  against  Athens ; 
scended  Qor  were  they  amon^  the  number  of  tributaries 
among  to  Persia.  They  doubtless  were  acquainted  with 
*"'  the  upward  march  of  Cyrus,  which  had  disturbed 

all  Asia;  and  probably  were  not  ignorant  of  the  perils  and 
critical  state  of  his  Grecian  army.  But  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  mingled  surprise,  admiration,  and  alarm,  that 
they  saw  that  army  descend  from  the  mountainous  region, 
hitherto  only  recognised  as  the  abode  of  Kolchians,  Ma- 
krones,  and  other  analogous  tribes,  among  whom  was 
perched  the  mining  city  of  Gymnias. 

Even  after  all  the  losses  and  extreme  su£ferings  of 
Uncertain-  the  retreat  the  Greeks  still  numbered,  when 
^In^er  of  i^^stcred  at  Kerasus,3  8600  hoplites,  with  pel- 
what  they  tasts  or targeteers,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c.,  making 
might  do.  a  total  of  above  10,000  military  persons. 
Such  a  force  had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  JBuxine. 
Considering  both  the  numbers  and  the  now-acquired  dis- 
cipline ana  selfconfidence  of  the  Oyreians,  even  Sinope 
herself  could  have  raised  no  force  capable  of  meeting  them 
in  the  field.  Yet  they  did  not  belong  to  any  city,  nor 
receive  orders  from  any  established  government.  They 
were  like  those  mercenary  armies  which  marched  about  in 
Italy  during  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  generals 
called  Condottieri,  taking  service  sometimes  with  one  city, 
sometimes  with  another.  No  one  could  predict  what 
schemes  they  might  conceive,  or  in  what  manner  they 
might  deal  with  the  established  communities  on  the  shores 

>  Zen.  Anab.  v.  6,  23.  deserted    from    Abrokomas,     was 

*  Plutarch,  PeriklAs,  o.  20.  13,900  men   At  the  review  in  Baby- 

'  Zen.  Anab.  y.  8,  8 ;  v.  7,  9.  The  Ionia,  three  days  before  the  battle 

mAximum    of  the    Grecian    force,  of  Knnaxa,   there  were  mustered 

mnitered  at  leans  after  the  however  only  12,900  (Anab.  1.  7,  lO).. 
of   thoie  BOO  meTi  -hvYio 
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of  the  Euxine.  If  we  imagine  that  such  an  army  had  sud- 
denly appeared  in  Sicily,  a  little  time  before  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  it  would  have  been  probably 
enlisted  by  Leontini  and  Katana  in  their  war  against  Sy- 
racuse. If  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus  had  wished  to 
throw  off  the  dominion  of  Sinope, — or  if  Korylas  the 
Paphlagonian  were  meditating  war  against  that  city — here 
were  formidable  auxiliaries  to  second  their  wishes.  More- 
over there  were  various  tempting  sites,  open  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  colony,  whicn,  with  so  numerous  a  body 
of  original  Greek  settlers,  would  probably  have  overtopped 
Sinope  herself.  There  was  no  restraining  cause  to  reckon 
upon,  except  the  general  Hellenic  sympathies  and  education 
of  the  Cyreian  army;  and  what  was  of  not  less  importance, 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  mercenary  soldiers  by  perma- 
nent profession,  such  as  became  so  formidably  multiplied 
in  Greece  during  the  next  generation — but  established 
citizens  who  had  come  out  on  a  special  service  under 
Cyrus,  with  the  full  intention,  after  a  year  of  lucrative 
enterprise,  to  return  to  their  homes  and  families.  *  We 
shall  find  such  gravitation  towards  home  steadily  operative 
throughout  the  future  proceedings  of  the  army.  But  at 
the  moment  when  they  first  emerged  from  the  mountains, 
no  one  could  be  sure  that  it  would  be  so.  There  was  ample 
ground  for  uneasiness  among  the  Euxine  Greeks,  espe- 
cially the  Sin  op  ians,  whose  supremacy  had  never  before  been 
endangered. 

An  undisturbed  repose  of  thirty  days  enabled  the  Cy- 
reians  to  recover  from  their  fatigues,  to  talk  over  p  . 

their  past  dangers,  and  to  take  pride  in  the  anti-  the  army— 
cipated  effect  which  their  unparalleled  achieve-  Oheiriso- 
ment  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  Greece.  Having  Jent'  t" 
discharged  their  vows  and  celebrated  their  fest-  Byzantium 
ival  to  the  gods,  they  held  an  assembly  to  discuss   vwseis^for 
their  future  proceedings ;  when  a  Thurian  soldier  transport- 
named  Antileon  exclaimed — "Comrades,  I  am    °^  ^  *"* 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2,  8 ;  a  passage  about  fifty  years  after  the  Cyreian 

already  cited  above.  expedition,  Isokratds  notices   the 

This   statement    respecting    the  large  premiums  which  it  had  been 

position  of  most  of  the  soldiers  is  formerly  necessary  to  give  to  those 

more   authentic,    as   well   as  less  who  brought  together  mercenary 

disparaging,  than  that  of  Isokratds  soldiers,   over  and  above  the  pay 

(Orat.  iv.  Panegyr.  Sr  170).  to  the  soldiers  themselves  (Isokra^ 

In   another    oration,    composed  t6e,  Orat.  v.  adVVAW^^.  i^.\^9^\^'<^ 
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already  tired  of  packing  up^  marching,  running,  carrying 
arms,  falling  into  line,  keeping  watch,  and  fighting.  Now 
that  we  have  the  sea  here  before  us,  I  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  all  these  toils,  to  sail  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  to  arrive 
in  Greece  outstretched  and  asleep,  like  Odysseus."  This 
pithy  address  being  received  with  vehement  acclamations, 
and  warmly  responded  to  by  all — Gheirisophus  offered,  if 
the  army  chose  to  empower  him,  to  sail  forthwith  to  By- 
zantium, where  he  thought  he  could  obtain  from  his  friend 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Anaxibius  sufficient  vessels  for 
transport.  His  proposition  was  gladly  accepted;  and  he 
departed  to  execute  the  project. 

Xenophon  then  urged  upon  the  army  various  reso- 
Bagnia.  lutions  and  measures,  proper  for  the  regulation 
tions  for  of  affairs  during  the  absence  of  Gheirisophus. 
proposed  The  army  would  be  forced  to  maintain  iteelf  by 
by  xeno-  marauding  expeditions  among  the  hostile  tribes 
dnrin*g  hig  ^^  ^^e  mountains.  Such  expeditions  accordingly 
Absence.  must  be  put  under  regulation :  neither  individual 
soldiers,  nor  small  companies,  must  be  allowed  to  go  out 
at  pleasure,  without  giving  notice  to  thegenerals;  moreover, 
the  camp  must  be  kept  under  constant  guard  and  scouts, 
in  the  event  of  surprise  from  a  retaliating  enemy.  It  was 
prudent  also  to  take  the  best  measures  in  their  power  for 
procuring  vessels;  since,  after  all, Gheirisophus  might  pos- 
sibly fail  in  bringing  an  adequate  number.  They  ought  to 
borrow  a  few  ships  of  war  from  the  Trapezuntines,  and 
detain  all  the  merchant  ships  which  they  saw;  unshipping 
the  rudders,  placing  the  cargoes  under  guard,  and  main- 
taining the  crew  during  all  the  time  that  the  ships  might 
be  required  for  transport  of  the  army.  Many  such  merchant 
vessels  were  often  sailing  by;^  so  that  they  would  thus 
acquire  the  means  of  transport,  even  though  Gheirisophus 
should  bring  few  or  none  from  Byzantium.  Lastly,  X!eno- 
phon  proposed  to  require  the  Grecian  cities  to  repair  and 
put  in  order  the  road  along  the  coast,  for  a  land-miarch; 
since,  perhaps,  with  all  their  efforts,  it  would  be  found  im- 
possible to  get  together  a  sufficient  stock  of  transports, 

contrasted   with    the    over-multi-  icXiovra,   Ac.     This    is    a   forcible 

plication   of   unemployed   meroe-  proof  how  extensive  wae  the  Gre- 

nariee   daring  hie  own  later  time  cian  commerce  with  the  town  and 

(Ibid.  1.  142  teq.).  region  of  Phasis,   at   the  eftstem 

'  Z«a.  Anab.  y.  !«  ^•'V^ft*  «^vt«mVV|  ^t  Mie  Euxine. 
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All  the  propositions  of  Xenophon  were  readily  adopted 
by  the  army,  except  the  last.    But  the  mere  ^^ 
mention  of  a  renewed  land-march  excited  such  the^army— 
universal  murmurs  of  repugnance,  that  he  did  **»«^' 
not  venture  to  put  that  question  to  the  vote,  repugnance 
He  took  upon  himself  however  to  send  messages  *<>  farther 

>      .I       r>t        •  •!•  !•  'V'ta         niarcninff. 

to  the  Grecian  cities,  on  his  own  responsibility ; 
urging  them  to  repair  the  roads,  in  order  that  tne  departure 
of  the  army  might  be  facilitated.    And  he  found  the  cities 
ready  enough  to  carry  his  wishes  into  effect,  as  far  as 
Kotyora.  * 

The  wisdom  of  these  precautionary  suggestions  of 
Xenophon  soon  appeared;  for  Gheirisophus  not  Measuree 
only  failed  in  his  object,  but  was  compelled  to  for  pro- 
stay  away  for  a  considerable  time.  Apentekonter  tSmsports. 
^or  armed  ship  with  fifty  oars)  was  borrowed  Marauding 
from  the  Trapezuntines,  and  committed  to  the  fo/**gupi°°' 
charge  of  a  Lacedaemonian  Perioekus,  named  plies, 
Dexippus,  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  the  ^oYcM*an^ 
merchant  vessels  passing  by.    This  man  having  »nd  the 
violated  his  trust,  and  employed  the  ship  to  ^"^"• 
make  his  own  escape  out  of  the  Euxine,  a  second  was  ob- 
tained and   confided  to   an  Athenian,  Polykrates;   who 
brought  in  successively  several  merchant  vessels.     These 
the  Greeks  did  not  plunder,  but  secured  the  cargoes  under 
adequate  guard,  and  only  reserved  the  vessels  for  transports. 
It  became  however  gradually  more  and  more  difficult  to 
supply  the  camp  with  provisions.    Though  the  army  was 
distributed  into  suitable  detachments  for  plundering  the 
Kolchian  villages  on  the  hills,  and  seizing  cattle  and 
prisoners  for  sale,  yet  these  expeditions  did  not  always 
succeed ;  indeed  on  one  occasion,  two  Grecian  lochi  or  com- 
panies got  entangled  in  such  difficult  ground,  that  they 
were  destroyed  to  a  man.    The  Xolchians  united  on  the 
hills  in  increased  and  menacing  numbers,  insomuch  that  a 
larger  guard  became  necessary  for  the  camp;  while  the 
Trapezuntines — tired  of  the  protracted  stay  of  the  army, 
as  well  as  desirous  of  exempting  from  pillage  the  natives 
in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood — conducted  the  de- 
tachments only  to  villages  alike  remote  and  difficult  of 
access.    It  was  in  this  manner  that  a  large  force  under 
Xenophon  himself,  attacked  the  lofty  and  rugged  strong- 

*  Xen.  Anab.  t.  1, 15. 
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hold  of  the  Drilse — the  most  warlike  nation  of  moantameera 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eoxine;  well-armed,  and 
troublesome  to  Trapezus  by  their  incursions.  After  a 
difficult  march  and  attack,  which  Xenophon  describes  in 
interesting  detail,  and  wherein  the  Greeks  encoontered  no 
small  hazard  of  ruinous  defeat — they  returned  in  the  end 
completely  successful,  and  with  a  plentiful  booty,  i 

At  length,  after  long  awaiting  in  vain  the  reappearance 
of  Cheirisophus,  increasing  scarcity  and  wear- 
ieftT^?ra-  iness  determined  them  to  leave  Trapezus.  A 
pezas,  »nd  sufficient  number  of  vessels  had  been  collected 
ward  a7o*ng  to  serve  for  the  transport  of  the  women,  of  the 
the  coMt  to  gick  and  wounded,  and  of  the  bagga^.  All 
erasas.  these  were  accordingly  placed  on  board,  nnder 
the  command  of  Philesius  and  Sophsenetus,  the  two  oldest 
generals;  while  the  remaining  army  marched  by  land,  along 
a  road  which  had  been  just  made  good  under  the  represen- 
tations of  Xenophon.  In  three  days  they  reached  Kerasos, 
another  maritime  colony  of  the  Sinopeans,  still  in  the  terri- 
torv  called  Kolchian;  there  they  halted  ten  days,  mastered 
and  numbered  the  army,  and  divided  the  money  acquired 
by  the  sale  of  their  prisoners.  Eight  thousand  six  hundred 
hoplites,  out  of  a  total  probably  greater  than  eleven 
thousand,  were  found  still  remaining;  besides  targeteers 
and  various  light  troops. > 

During  the  halt  at  Kerasus,  the  declining  discipline 
Acts  of  dis-  of  the  army  became  manifest  as  they  approached 
order  and  home.  Various  acts  of  outrage  occurred,  origin- 
oommltted  ating  uow,  as  afterwards,  in  the  intrimes  of 
hj  y%rioxi»  treacherous  officers.  A  captain  named  JKlleare- 
near  Ke-  tus  persuaded  his  company  to  attempt  the  phin- 
rasne.  der  of  a  Kolchian  village  near  Kerasus,  which 

1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  2.  and  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (Travels  in 

*  Xen.  Anab.  t.  8,  8.   Mr.  Kinneir  Asia  Minor,  eh.  xv.  p.  250),   that 

(Trarels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  827)  and  Kerasoun  is  too  far  from  Trebisond 

many  other  authors,  have  naturally  to    admit    of    Xenophon    having^ 

presumed,    from    the  analogy    of  marched  with  the  army  from  the 

name,  that  the  modem  town  Ke-  one  place   to  the   other  in   three 

rasoun  (about  long.  89*  40')  corre-  days ;  or  even  in  less  than  ten  days, 

sponds  to  the  Kerasus  of  Xeno-  in  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 

yhon ;  whioh  Arrian  in  his  Periplus  Accordingly  Mr.  Hamilton   places 

OOBMiyas  to  be  identical  with  what  the  site  of  the  Kerasus  of  Xeno- 

•ftenrards  ealled  Pharnakia.  phon  much   nearer  to   Trebisond 

It  If  remarked  both  by  Dr.  (about  long.  390  20*,  as  it  stands  in 

(Asia  MinOT,  'vol.  V.  v>^'^^  Ki«^«ti>«  map  of  Asia  Minor),  near 
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had  furnished  a  friendly  market  to  the  Greeks,  and  which 
rested  secure  on  the  faith  of  peaceful  relations.  He  in- 
tended to  make  off  separately  with  the  booty  in  one  of  the 
vessels ;  but  his  attack  was  repelled,  and  he  himself  slain. 
The  injured  villagers  despatched  three  elders  as  heralds, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Grecian  authorities;  but  these 
heralds,  being  seen  in  Kerasus  by  some  of  the  repulsed 
plunderers,  were  slain.  A  partial  tumult  then  ensued,  in 
which  even  the  magistrates  of  Kerasus  were  in  great 
danger,  and  only  escaped  the  pursuing  soldiers  by  running 
into  the  sea.  This  enormity,  though  it  occurred  under  the 
eyes  of  the  generals,  immediately  before  their  departure 
from  Kerasus,  remained  without  inquiry  or  punishment, 
from  the  numbers  concerned  in  it. 

Between  Kerasus  and  Kotyora,  there  was  not  then 
(nor  is  there  now)  any  regular  road.^     This 
march  cost  the  Cyreian  army  not  less  than  ten  xotydra^ 
days,  by  an  inland  track  departing  from  the  sea-  hoBtiiities 
shore,  and  through  the  mountains  inhabited  by  Mo^ynoSti. 
the  indigenous  tribes  Mosynoeki  and  Ghalybes. 
The  latter,  celebrated  for  their  iron  works,  were  under 
dependence  to  the  former.    As  the  Mosynoeki  refused  to 
grant  a  friendly  passage  across  their  territory,  the  army 
were  compelled  to  fight  their  way  through  it  as  enemies, 
with  the  aid  of  one  section  of  these  people  themselves; 
which  alliance  was  procured  for  them  by  the  Trapezuntine 

a  river  now  called   the  Kerasonn  but  the  nature  of  the  country  was 

Dere  Sti.  still   the    same,    that   is   to    say, 

■  It  was  not  without  great  dif-  studded  with  fine  timber,  flowers, 

Acuity  that   Mr.   Kinneir  obtained  and  groves  of  cherry-trees"   (Tra- 

horses  to  travel    from  Eotydra  to  vels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  324). 

Eerasonn  by  land.    The  agaofthe  Kerasus  is  the  indigenous  country 

place  told  him  that  it  was  madness  of  the  cherry-tree,    and  the  origin 

to  think  of  travelling  by  land,  and  of  its  name. 

ordered  a  felucca  for  him ;  but  was  Professor  Koch  thinks,  that  the 

at    last    prevailed    on  to    furnish  number  of  days*  march  given  by 

horses.  There  seems  indeed  to  have  Xenophon  (ten  days)  between  Ke- 

been  no  regular  or  trodden  road  rasus  and  Eotydra,   is  more  than 

at  all :  the  hills  approach  close  to  consists   with    the   real   distance, 

the  sea,  and  Mr.  Kinneir  "travelled  even  if  Kerasus  be  placed  where 

the  whole  of  the  way  along  the  Mr.   Hamilton    supposes.     If  the 

shore     alternately    over   a   sandy  number    be    correctly   stated,    he 

beach  and  a  high  wooded  bank,  supposes  that  the  Greeks  must  have 

The  hills  at  intervals  jutting  out  halted  somewhere  (Zug  der  Zehn 

into  the  sea,  form  capes  and  nu-  Tausend,  p.  115,  116). 
merotts  little  bays  along  the  coast ; 
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Timesitheos,  who  was  proxenus  of  the  Mosynoeki  and  nxH 
dersiood  their  language.  The  Greeks  took  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  this  people;  and  plundered  the  wooden  turrets 
which  formed  their  abodes.  Of  their  peculiar  fashions 
Xenophon  gives  an  interesting  description,  which  I  have 
not  space  to  copy.  *  The  territory  of  the  Tibareni  was 
more  easy  and  accessible.  This  people  met  the  Greeks 
with  presents,  and  tendered  a  friendly  passage.  But  the 
generals  at  first  declined  the  presents,  preferring  to  treat 
them  as  enemies  and  plunder  them;  which  in  fact  they 
would  have  done,  had  they  not  been  deterred  by  inauspi- 
cious sacrifices.  > 

Near  Xotyora,  which  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
h  It  Tibareni,  yet  on  the  borders  of  Paphlagonia, 
%t^otj6t%  they  remained  forty-five  days,  still  awaiting  the 
— remon-  appearance  of  Oheirisophus  with  the  transports 
from  the  to  carry  them  away  by  sea.  The  bmopian 
Sinopians.  Harmost  or  ffovemor  dia  not  permit  them  to  be 
welcomed  in  so  friendly  a  manner  as  at  Trapezus.  No 
market  was  provided  for  them,  nor  were  their  sick  admit- 
ted within  the  walls.  But  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
were  not  so  constructed  as  to  resist  a  Greek  force,  the  like 
of  which  had  never  before  been  seen  in  those  regions.  The 
Greek  generals  found  a  weak  point,  made  their  way  in,  and 
took  possession  of  a  few  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  sick;  keeping  a  guard  at  the  gate  to  secure  free 
egress,  but  doinc  no  farther  violence  to  the  citizens.  They 
obtaiDed  their  victuals  partly  from  the  Kotyorite  villages, 
partly  from  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Paphlagonia, 
until  at  length  envoys  arrived  from  Sinop^  to  remonstrate 
against  their  proceedings. 

These  envoys  presented  themselves  before  the  aa- 
g  ^  ^  sembled  soldiers  in  the  camp,  when  Hekatony- 
Hekatony.  mus,  the  chicf  and  the  most  eloquent  among  them^ 
8i"d  °6  t  ^Qgan  by  complimenting  the  army  upon  their 
the  army—  gallant  exploits  and  retreat.  Ue  then  com* 
Mpiy  of  plained  of  the  injury  which  Kotyora,  and 
enop  on.  g-j^^p^  ^  ^^iq  mother-city  of  Kotyora,  had 
suffered  at  their  hands,  in  violation  of  common  Hellenic 
kinship.  If  such  proceedings  were  continued,  he  inti- 
mated thatSinope  would  be  compelled  in  her  own  defence  to 
seek  alliance  with  the  Faphlagonian  prince  Korylas,   or 

•  Xen.  An&b.  v.  6,  ^.  "*  "^^^^  ^^^""a-  '^^  '^>  ^^-a** 
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any  other  barbario  auxiliary  who  would  lend  them  aid 
f^ainst  the  Greeks.  ^  Xenophon  replied  that  if  the 
Kotyorites  had  sustained  any  damage,  it  was  owing  to  their 
own  ill-will  and  to  the  Synopian  Harmost  in  the  place; 
that  the  generals  were  under  the  necessity  of  procuring 
subsistence  for  the  soldiers,  with  house-room  for  the  sick, 
and  that  they  had  taken  nothing  more;  that  the  sick  men 
were  lying  within  the  town,  but  at  their  own  cost,  while 
the  otner  soldiers  were  all  encamped  without;  that  they 
had  maintained  cordial  friendship  with  the  Trapezuntines, 
and  requited  all  their  good  offices;  that  they  sought  no 
enemies  except  through  necessity,  being  anxious  only  again 
to  reach  G-reece;  and  that  as  for  the  threat  respecting 
Korylas,  they  knew  well  enough  that  that  prince  was 
eager  to  become  master  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Sinope,  and 
would  speedily  attempt  some  such  enterprise  if  he  could 
obtain  tne  Gyreian  army  as  his  auxiliaries.  > 

This  judicious  reply  shamed  the  colleagues  of  Heka« 
tonymus  so  much,  that  they  went  the  length  of  g^   ^^   ^^ 
protesting  against  what  he  had  said,  and  of  the  reply— 
affirming  that  they  had  come  with  propositions  ^^^^°^*'' 
of  sympathy  and  friendship  to  the  army,  as  well  established 
as  with  promises  to  give  them  an  hospitable  J"^ 
reception  at  Sinope,  if  they  should  visit  that      ^  ^  ' 
town  on  their  way  home.    Presents  were  at  once  sent  to 
the  army  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kotyora,  and  a  good  under- 
standing established. 

Such  an  interchange  of  goodwill  with  the  powerful 
city  of  Sinope  was  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  Consuita- 
the  army — indeed  an  essential  condition  to  their  **°^  ^'mf 
power  of  reaching  home.     If  they  continued  SSatony- 
their  march  by  land,  it  was  only  through  Sino-  "y>>  ^^^ 
pian  guidance  and  mediation  that  they  could  going  home 
obtain  or  force  a  passage  through  Paphlagonia;  ^y  "«*• 
while  for  a  voyage  by  sea,  there  was  no  chance  of  pro- 
curing a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  except  from  Sinope, 
since  no  news  had  been  received  of  Gheirisophus.     On  the 
other  hand,  that  city  had  also  a  strong  interest  in  facili- 
tating their  transit  homeward,  and  thus  removing  formid- 
able neighbours,  for  whose  ulterior  purposes  there  could 
be  no  guarantee.     After  some  preliminary  conversation 
with  the  Sinopian  envoys,  the  generals  convoked  the  army 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  7-12.  *  Xen.  Aii«7a.  -^^  t>^  Vi-'ia. 
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in  assembly,  and  entreated  Hekatonymus  and  his  com- 
panions to  advise  them  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
westward  to  the  Bosphonis.  Hekatonymus,  after  apolo- 
gising for  the  menacing  insinuations  of  his  former  speech, 
and  protesting  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  except 
to  point  out  the  safest  and  easiest  plan  of  route  for  the 
army,  began  to  unfold  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  a 
march  through  Paphlagonia.  The  very  entrance  into  the 
country  must  be  achieved  through  a  narrow  aperture  in 
the  mountains,  which  it  was  impossible  to  force  if  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  Even  assuming  this  difficulty  to  be  sur- 
mounted, there  were  spacious  plains  to  be  passed  over, 
wherein  the  Paphlagonian  horse,  the  most  numerous  and 
bravest  in  Asia,  would  be  found  almost  irresistible.  There 
were  also  three  or  four  great  rivers,  which  the  army  would 
be  unable  to  pass — the  Thermodon  and  the  Iris,  each  300 
feet  in  breadth — the  Halys,  two  stadia  or  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth — the  Parthenius,  also  very  considerable. 
Such  an  array  of  obstacles  (he  affirmed)  rendered  the  pro- 
ject of  marching  through  Paphlagoia  impracticable; 
whereas  the  voyage  by  sea  from  iCotyora  to  oinopS,  and 
from  Sinope  to  Herakleia,  was  easy;  and  the  transit  from 
the  latter  place  either  by  sea  to  iByzantium,  or  by  land 
across  Thrace,  yet  easier.  ^ 

Difficulties  like  these,  apparently  quite  real,  were 
Envoys  more  than  sufficient  to  determine  the  vote  of 
sent  by  the  army,  already  sick  of  marching  and  fighting, 
to%in6p6  ^^  favour  of  the  sea  voyage;  though  there  were 
to  procure  not  wanting  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  Heka- 
vesseis.  tonymus.  But  ienophon,  in  communicating  to 
the  latter  the  decision  of  the  army,  distinctly  apprised  him 
that  they  would  on  no  account  permit  themselves  to  be 
divided;  that  they  would  either  depart  or  remain  all  in  a 
body;  and  that  vessels  must  be  provided  sufficient  for  the 
transport  of  all.  Hekatonymus  desired  them  to  send 
envoys  of  their  own  to  Sin6pe   to    make  the  necessary 

arrangements.    Three    envoys    were  accordingly   sent 

Ariston,  an  Athenian,  Kallimachus,  an  Arcadian,  and  Sa- 
molas,  an  Achaean;  the  Athenian,  probably,  as  possessing 
the  talent  of  speaking  in  the  Sinopian  senate  or  assembly. 2 

>  Xen.  Anab.  t.  6,  4-11.  *  Xen.  Anab.  t.  6,  14. 
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During  the  absence  of  the  envoys,  the  anny  still 
continued  near  Kotyora,  with  a  market  provided  Poverty  and 
hj  the  town,  and  with  traders  from  Sin6pe  and  increasing 
Herakleia  in  the  camp.  Such  soldiers  as  had  sation'of' 
no  money  wherewith  to  purchase,  subsisted  by  *^«  ^rmj, 
pillaging  the  neighbouring  frontier  of  Paphla^onia.  ^  But 
they  were  receiving  no  pay;  every  man  was  living  on  his 
own  resources ;  and  instead  of  carrying  back  a  handsome  purse 
to  G-reece,  as  each  soldier  had  hoped  when  he  first  took 
service  under  Cyrus,  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  their 
returning  poorer  than  when  they  left  home.  2  Moreover, 
the  army  was  now  moving  onward  without  any  definite 
purpose,  with  increasing  dissatisfaction  and  decreasing 
discipline;  insomuch  thatXenophon  foresaw  the  difficulties 
which  would  beset  the  responsible  commanders  when  they 
should  come  within  the  stricter  restraints  and  obligations 
of  the  G-recian  world. 

It  was  these  considerations  which  helped  to  suggest 
to  him  the  idea  of  employing  the  army  on  some  j^g^^g  ^^ 
enterprise  of  conquest  and  colonisation  in  the  Xenophon 
Euxine  itself;  an  idea  highly  flattering  to  his  J J^Sainff  a 
personal  ambition,  especially  as  the  army  was   new  city 
of  unrivalled  efficiency  against  an  enemy,  and  Euxine 
no  such  second  force  could  ever  be  got  together  with  the 
in  those  distant  regions.     His  patriotism  as  a  *'™y- 
Greek  was  inflamed  with  the  thoughts  of  procuring  for 
Hellas  a  new  autonomous  city,  occupied  by  a  considerable 
Hellenic  population,  possessing  a  spacious  territory,  and 
exercising  dominion  over  many  indigenous  neighbours.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  first  of  attacking  and  conquering 
some  established  non-Hellenic  city;  an  act  which  his  ideas 
of  international  morality  did  not  forbid,  in  a  case  where  he 
had  contracted  no  special  convention  with  the  inhabitants 
— though  he  (as  well  as  Cheirisophus)  strenuously  protested 
against  doing  wrong  to  any  innocent  Hellenic  community. » 
He  contemplated  the  employment  of  the  entire  force  in 
capturing  Fhasis  or  some  other  native  city;  after  which, 
when  the  establishment  was   once  safely  effected,   those 
soldiers  who  preferred  going  home  to  remaining  as  settlers, 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  6,  19;  vi.  1,  2.  Haken  and   other  commentators 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  4,  8;  vi.  2,  4.  do    injustice    to   Xenophon  when 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  16-30 ;  vi.  2,  6 ;  they  ascribe   to  him  the  design  of 
rii.  1,  25,  29.  seizing  the  Greek  city  of  Kotydra. 
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might  do  BO  without  emperiling  those  who  stayed,  and 
probably  with  their  own  purses  filled  by  plunder  and 
conquest  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  settle  as  one  of  the 
richest  proprietors  and  chiefs, — perhaps  even  the  recognised 
(Ekist,  like  Affnon  at  Amphipolis, — of  a  new  Hellenic  city 
such  as  could  hardly  fail  to  become  rich,  powerful,  and 
important — was  a  tempting  prospect  for  one  who  had  now 
acquired  the  habits  of  command.  Moreover  the  sequel  will 
prove,  how  correctly  Xenophon  appreciated  the  discomfort 
of  leading  the  army  back  to  Greece  without  pay  and  without 
certain  employment. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Xenophon,  and  the  advice  of 
Bftcrifloe  of  ^^  master  Sokrates,!  in  grave  and  doubtful 
Xenophon  cases  where  the  most  careful  reflection  was  at 
the*  win  *of  ^*^*>  ^  recur  to  the  inspired  authority  of  an 
the  gods—  oracle  or  a  prophet,  and  to  o£fer  sacrifice,  in  full 
o7tee*'^  confidence  that  the  gods  would  vouchsafe  to  com- 
prophet  municate  a  special  revelation  to  such  persons  as 
suanui.       they  favoured.  Accordingly  Xenophon,  previous 

>  Xen.  Memorah.  i.  1,  8,  9.    'Etpt)  *A  5'  iax'  &9t]|Aa,  xo6  va^^,  Ytyvtbo- 

8i  (Sokratds)  Sttv,   &    |xiv  |Aa96vTac  xojtcv 

icotciv  iSu>xav  ol  8koI,  (xavOavKiv*  &  6i  £1^  nOp  pXinovTCc,  xal  xaxd  vicXdcf* 

|xi^  5^Xa  TOtc   dvOpuDicotc  iaxl,    net-  ^vu>v  ntuxac 

pdcaOat  8idi  (xavrtx^c  icapa  t(i>v  Otu)v  M&vtcic    icpo9T]piatvou9iv    olu>vu>v    x' 

KUvOdvcaOat'  xo(><  9to6<  fdip,  olc  &v  &ico. 

u>aiv  IXiu),  aYipialvtiv.  ^Ap'   o6  xpuftbpitv,  Ocoo   xaxa9xcuj^> 

Oompare  passages  in  hii  CyropsB-  piou 

dia,    i.   6,    S;   De   Officio   Magiitr.  Advxoc  xota6xi]VjOl9tvo&x  apxttrdSt ; 

Equit.  ix.  9.  'AXX'    ^    9p6vY]9i<    xou   8eou    fxcit^ov 

"The  godi  (says  Enripidfti,  in  the  vQivctv 

Sokratic  vein)  have  given  us  wis-  ZTjxti*  x6  YaOpov  8'  4v  x*P^^^  xtxxij- 

dom  to  understand  and  appropriate  piivoi 

to  ourselves  the  ordinary  comforts  Aoxoutitv  cTvoci  8at|ji6vu>v  ao^ibxtpou 

oflife:  inohscureorunintelligihle  (Supplices  Sll)» 
cases,  we   are  enahled  to  inform 

ourselves  hy  looking  at  the  blase  It  will  be  observed  that  this  oon- 

of  the  flroi  or  by  consulting  pro-  stant    outpouring    of  special 


phetB  who  understand  the  livers  of  velations,through prophets,  omenB^ 

sacrificial  victims  and  the  flight  of  Ac,  was  (in  the  view  of  these  So- 

birds.    When  they  have  thus  ftir-  kratio  thinkers)  an  essential  part 

niihed  so  excellent  a  provision  for  of  divine  government ;  indispena- 

lif^,  who  but  spoilt  children  can  able  to  satisfy  their  ideas  of  the 

be  discontented,  and  ask  for  more  ?  benevolence  of  the  gods ;  since  ra- 

T«l  still  bamMi  prudence,  full  of  tional  and  scientific  prediction  was 

Mrtf>«ono«it|  wUl   struggle  to  be  so  habitually  at  fault  and  unable 

yo^rtlfvli  K&4  wiW  '^TMume  to  fathom  the  pheenomena    of  the 
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to  any  communication  with  the  soldiers  respecting  his 
new  project;  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  a  special  sacrifice;  for  which  he  invoked  the 
presence  of  the  Ambrakiot  Silanus,  the  chief  prophet  in 
the  army.  This  prophet  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)^ 
before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  had  assured  Gyrus  that 
Artaxerx^s  would  not  fight  for  ten  days — and  the  prophecy 
came  to  pass ;  which  made  such  an  impression  on  Gyrus, 
that  he  rewarded  him  with  the  prodigious  present  of  3000 
darics  or  ten  Attic  talents.  While  others  were  returning 
poor,  Silanus,  having  contrived  to  preserve  this  sum 
throughout  all  the  hardships  of  the  retreat,  was  extremely 
rich^  and  anxious  only  to  hasten  home  with  his  treasure  in. 
safety.  He  heard  with  strong  repugnance  the  project  of 
remaining  in  the  Euxine,  and  determined  to  traverse  it  by 
intriffue.  As  far  as  concerned  the  sacrifices,  indeed,  whicn 
he  offered  apart  with  Xenophon,  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  indications  of  the  victims  were  favourable;  ^  Xe- 
nophon himself  beinff  too  familiar  with  the  process  to  be 
imposed  upon.  But  he  at  the  same  time  tried  to  create- 
alarm  by  declaring  that  a  nice  inspection  disclosed  evidence 
of  treacherous  snares  laid  for  Xenophon;  which  latter 
indications  he  himself  beffan  to  realise,  by  spreading  reports 
among  the  army  that  the  Athenian  general  was  laying 
clandestine  plans  for  keeping  them  away  from  Greece 
without  their  own  concurrence.  2 

Thus  prematurely  and  insidiously  divulged,  the  scheme 
found  some  supporters,  but  a  far  larger  number  Siianui, 
of.  opponents;  especially  among  those  officers   ^*?"i^'*» 
who  were  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  Xeno-   raite^oa-'* 
phon.    Timasion  and  Thorax  employed  it  as  a  i»i"inie« 
means  of  alarming  the  Herakleotic  a^d  Sinopian  x^n'^bo.. 
traders  in  the  camp ;  telling  them  that  unless  <>ener^ 
they  provided  not  merely  transports,  but  also   of'the  ^ 
pay  for  the  soldiers,  Xenophon  would  find  means   A'Q^y* 
to  detain  the  army  in  the  Euxine,  and  would  employ  the 

*  Xen.  Anab.  t.  6,  29.  posei  of  the  godt— he  neyertheletB 

*  Though  Xenophon  acconnted  had  very  little  confidence  in  the 
saorifloe  to  be  an  essential  preli-  professional  prophets.  He  thought 
minary  to  any  action  of  dubious  them  quite  capable  of  gross  deceit 
result,  and  placed  great  faith  in  (see  Xen.  Gyrop.  i.  6,  2,  8 :  compare 
th^  indications  which  the  rictims  Sophokl^s,  Antigone,  1086,  1060;, 
offered,  as  signs  of  th«  future  pur-  and  (Edip.  Tyrann.  887). 
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transports  when  they  arrived,  not  for  the  homeward  voyage, 
but  for  his  own  projects  of  acquisition.  This  news  spread 
so  much  terror  both  at  Sinopd  and  Herakleia,  that  large 
offers  of  money  were  made  from  both  cities  to  Timasion, 
on  condition  that  he  would  ensure  the  departure  of  the 
army,  as  soon  as  the  vessels  should  be  assembled  atKotydra. 
Accordingly  these  officers,  convening  an  essembly  of  the 
soldiers,  protested  against  the  duplicity  of  Xenophon  in 
thus  preparing  momentous  schemes  without  any  public 
debate  or  decision.  And  Timasion,  seconded  by  Thorax, 
not  only  strenuously  urged  the  army  to  return,  but  went 
so  far  as  to  promise  to  them,  on  the  faith  of  the  assurances 
from  Herakleia  and  Sinope,  future  pay  on  a  liberal  scale, 
to  commence  from  the  first  new  moon  after  their  departure ; 
together  with  a  hospitable  reception  in  his  native  city  of 
Dardanus  on  the  Hellespont,  from  whence  they  could  make 
incursions  on  the  rich  neighbouring  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  ^ 
It  was  not,  however,  until  these  attacks  were  repeated 
A  cu  a  from  more  than  one  quarter — until  the  Achseana 
tiona  Philesius  and  Lykon  had  loudly  accused  Xeno- 

^n*o'hon     J?^^^  ^f  underhand  manoeuvring  to  cheat  the 
—his'^  army  into  remaining  against  their  will — that  the 

defence*^  latter  rose  to  repel  the  imputation;  saying,  that 
all  that  he  had  done  was,  to  consult  the  gods 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  lay  his  project  before  the 
army  or  to  keep  it  in  his  own  bosom.  The  encouraging 
answer  of  the  gods,  as  conveyed  through  the  victims  and 
testified  even  by  Silanus  himself,  proved  that  the  scheme 
was  not  ill-conceived;  nevertheless  (he  remarked)  Silanus 
had  begun  to  lay  snares  for  him,  realising  by  his  own  pro- 
ceedings a  collateral  indication  which  he  had  announced 
to  be  visible  in  the  victims.  "If  (added  Xenophon)  you 
had  continued  as  destitute  and  unprovided,  as  you  were 
just  now — I  should  still  have  looked  out  for  a  resource  in 
the  capture  of  some  city  which  would  have  enabled  such 
of  you  as  chose,  to  return  at  once;  while  the  rest  stay  be- 
hind to  enrich  themselves.  But  now  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity;  since  Herakleia  and  Sinope  are  sending  trans- 
ports, and  Timasion  promises  pay  to  you  from  the  next 
new  moon.  Nothing  can  be  better :  you  will  ^o  back  safely 
to  Greece,  and  will  receive  pay  for  going  thither.  I  desist 
at  once  from  m'^  Ec^iem^,  and  call  upon  all  who  were  favour- 
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able  to  it  to  desist  also.  Only  let  us  all  keep  together 
until  we  are  on  safe  ground;  and  let  the  man,  who  lags 
behind  or  runs  off,  be  condemned  as  a  wrongdoer."  ^ 

Xenophon  immediateljr  put  this  question  to  the  vote, 
and  every  hand  was  held  up  in  its  favour.    There  ^         . 
was  no  man  more  disconcerted  with  the  vote  the  soi- 
than  the  prophet  Silanus,  who  loudly  exclaimed  Jl^^T?*** 
against  the  injustice  of  detaining  any  one  desirous  content'' 
to  depart.    But  the  soldiers  put  him  down  with  •J*g J**^^* 
vehement  disapprobation,  threatening  that  they 
would  assuredly  punish  him  if  they  caught  him  running 
off.    E[is  intrigue  against  Xenophon  thus  recoiled  upon 
himself,  for  the  moment.    But  shortly  afterwards,  when 
the  army  reached  Herakleia,  he  took  his  opportunity  for 
clandestine  flight,  and  found  his  way  back  to  Greece  with 
the  3000  darics.2 

If  Silanus  gained  little  by  his  manoeuvre,  Timasion 
and  his  partners  gained  still  less.    For  so  soon  Yteah  ma- 
as  it  became  known  that  the  army  had  taken  a  noeuvres  of 
formal  resolution  to  go  back  to  Greece,  and  that  freTh'oa^^ 
Xenophon  himself  had  made  the  proposition,  lumntes 
the  Sinopians  and  the  Herakleots  felt  at  their  J^a?n8t*^ 
ease.    They  sent  the  transport  vessels,  but  with-  Xenophon 
held  the  money  which  they  had  promised  to   di8oon7e*i?t 
Timasion  and  Thorax.   Hence  these  officers  were  of  the 
exposed  to  dishonour   and   peril;   for  having  *'°*^* 
positivdy  engaged  to  find  pay  for  the  army,  they  were  now 
unable  to  keep  their  word.    So  keen  were  their  apprehen- 
sions, that  they  came  to  Xenophon  and  told  him  that  they 
had  altered  their  views,  and  that  they  now  thought  it  best 
to  employ  the  newly-arrived  transports  in  conveying  the 
army,  not  to  Greece,  but  against  the  town  and  territory  of 
Phasis  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine.3  Xenophon 
replied,  that  they  might  convene  the  soldiers  and  make 
the  proposition,  if  they  chose;  but  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it.     To  make  the  very  proposition  them- 
selves, for  which  they  had  so  much  inveighed  against  Xe- 
nophon, was  impossible  without  some  preparation;  so  that 
each  of  them  began  individually  to  sound  his  captains,  and 
get  the  scheme  suggested  by  them.    During  this  interval, 

>  Xen.  Anab.  t.  6,  80-88.  I  may  here  note  that  this  Phaai» 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  6,  34 ;  vi.  4, 18.        in  the  Euxine  means  the  town  of 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  6,  86.  that  name,  not  the  river. 
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the  soldiery  obtained  information  of  the  manoBuvre,  much 
to  their  discontent  and  indignation;  of  which  Neon  (the 
lieutenant  of  the  absent  Cheirisophus)  took  advantaffe,  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  upon  Xenophon;  alleging  that  it 
was  he  who  had  converted  the  other  officers  to  nis  original 
project,  and  that  he  intended,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  were 
on  shipboard,  to  convey  them  fraudulently  to  Phasis  instead 
of  to  Greece.  There  was  something  soplausible  in  this 
glaring  falsehood,  which  represented  Xenophon  as  the 
author  of  the  renewed  project,  once  his  own — and  something 
so  improbable  in  the  fact  that  the  other  officers  should 
spontaneously  have  renounced  their  own  strong  opinions 
to  take  up  his — that  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the 
ready  credence  which  Neon's  calumny  found  among  the 
army.  Their  exasperation  against  Xenophon  became  so 
intense,  that  they  collected  m  fierce  groups;  and  there 
was  even  a  fear  tnat  they  would  break  out  into  mutinous 
violence,  as  they  had  before  done  against  the  magistrates 
of  Kerasus. 

Well  knowing  the  danger  of  such  spontaneous  and  in- 
xenophon  formal  assemblages,  and  the  importance  of  the 
the^^*°*'  habitual  solemnities  of  convocation  and  arrange- 
asiembiy  ment,  to  ensure  either  discussion  or  legitimate 
again.  defence  ^ — Xenophon   immediately  sent  round 

>  Xen.  Anab.  t.  7,  1-3.  ing  and  destroying  the  country.   In 

'Entl  8c  ^  aQdvcTO  6  Stvo«p(i>v,  fiSoEcv  spite  of  the  most  yiolent  excitement 

adxq)  u)<  xax^^'^  ouvayaytlv  aOtibv  among  the  Athenian  people,    and 

difopdv)  xal  |xV]  id  oat  auXXsy^vat  a^ro-  the  strongest  impatience  to  go  out 

(Jidtouc*  xal  ixsXtuc  t6v  x^puxa  auX-  and  fight,  Periklds  steadily  refused 

Xi^aK  dyopdv.  to  call  an  assembly,   for  fear  that 

The  prndence  of  Xenophon  in  the  people  should  take  the  reao- 
convoking  the  assembly  at  once  is  Intion  of  going  out.  And  what  was 
incontestable.  He  could  not  other-  much  more  remarkable— the  people, 
'Wise  hare  hindered  the  soldiers  even  in*  that  state  of  exoitement 
from  getting  together,  and  exciting  though  all  united  within  the  walls 
one  another  to  action,  without  any  did  not  meet  in  any  informal  as- 
formal  summons.  sembly,  nor  come  to  any  resolation 

The  reader  should  contrast  with  or  to  any  active  proceeding ;  which 
this  the  scene  at  Athens  (described  the  Cyreians  would  certainly  haye 
-in  Thucydidds,  ii.  22 ;   and   in  Ch.  done,  had  they  not  been  couTened 
xlviii.  of  this  History)  during  the  in  a  regular  assembly, 
first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,        The    contrast    with  the  Cyreian 
rUJkd  the  first  invasion  of  Attica  by  army   here    illustrates    the    extra- 
tibe  PeloponiiMiaiift*,  when  the  in-  ordinary  empire  exercised  hy  eon- 
ware  at  A.chaxun,  'siV\^Vdl  %WVaLUoual  forms   over  the  minde 
of  iha  walla  ot  M^«u«,  '\»uxu-  k^I  w«  kNXv^x&va  0^\Sx«u«. 
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the  herald  to  summon  the  army  into  the  regular  agor% 
with  customary  method  and  ceremony.  The  summons  was 
obeyed  with  unusual  alacrity,  and  Xenophon  then  address- 
ed them — refraining,  with  equal  generosity  and  prudence, 
from  saying  anythms  about  the  last  proposition  which 
Timasion  and  others  had  made  to  him.  Had  he  mentioned 
it,  the  question  would  have  become  one  of  life  and  death 
between  him  and  those  other  officers. 

^Soldiers  (said  he),  I  understand  that  there  are  some 
men  here  calumniating  me,  as  if  I  were  intend-  his  address 
ing  to  cheat  you  and  carry  you  to  Phasis.  Hear  in  defence 
me  then,  in  the  name  of  the  gods.  If  I  am  "*'  »>i°"«i'- 
shown  to  be  doing  wrong,  let  me  not  go  from  hence  un- 
punished; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  my  calumniators  are 
S roved  to  be  the  wronff-doers,  deal  with  them  as  they 
eserve.  You  surely  well  know  where  the  sun  rises  ana 
where  he  sets;  you  know  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  reach 
Q-reece,  he  must  go  westward — if  to  the  barbaric  terri- 
tories, he  must  go  eastward.  Can  any  one  hope  to  deceive 
you  on  this  point,  and  persuade  you  that  the  sun  rises  on 
this  side,  and  sets  on  that?  Can  any  one  cheat  you  into 
going  on  shipboard  with  a  wind  which  blows  you  away 
from  Greece?  Suppose  even  that  I  put  you  aboard  when 
there  is  no  wind  at  all.  How  am  I  to  force  you  to  sail 
with  me  against  your  own  consent — I  being  only  in  one 
ship,  vou  in  a  hundred  and  more?  Imagine  however  that 
I  could  even  succeed  in  deluding  you  to  Phasis.  When 
we  land  there,  you  will  know  at  once  that  we  are  not  in 
Q-reece;  and  what  fate  can  I  then  expect — a  detected  im- 
postor in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands?  No — these  stories  all  proceed  from  foolish 
men,  who  are  jealous  of  my  influence  with  you;  jealous, 
too,  without  reason — for  I  neither  hinder  them  from  out- 
stripping me  in  your  favour,  if  they  can  render  you  greater 
service — nor  you  from  electing  them  commanders,  if  you 
think  fit.  Enough  of  this  now:  I  challenge  any  one  to 
come  forward  ana  say  how  it  is  possible  either  to  cheat, 
or  to  be  cheated,  in  tne  manner  laid  to  my  charge."  ^ 

Having  thus  grappled  directly  with  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies,  and  dissipated  them  in  such  manner  His  remon- 
as  doubtless  to  create  a  reaction  in  his  own  strance 
favour,  Xenophon  made  use  of  the  opportunity  dfsoMenin 
to  denounce  tne  growing  disorders  in  the  army;  *i^«  arrwi* 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  T,  1-\\. 
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which  he  depicted  as  such,  that  if  no  corrective  were 
applied,  disgrace  and  contempt  must  fall  upon  alL  As  he 
paused  after  this  general  remonstrance,  the  soldiers  loudly 
called  upon  him  to  go  into  particulars;  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  recall,  with  lucid  and  impressive  simplicity,  the 
outrages  which  had  heen  committed  at  and  near  Kerasus — 
the  unauthorised  and  unprovoked  attack  made  hy  Klearetus 
and  his  company  on  a  neighbouring  village  which  was  in 
friendly  commerce  with  the  army — the  murder  of  the  three 
elders  of  the  village,  who  had  come  as  heralds  to  complain 
to  the  generals  about  such  wrong — ^the  mutinous  attack 
made  by  disorderly  soldiers  even  upon  the  magistrates  of 
Kerasus,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  remonstrating 
with  the  generals  on  what  had  occurred;  exposing  these 
magistrates  to  the  utmost  peril,  and  putting  the  generals 
themselves  to  ignominy,  i  "If  such  are  to  be  our  proceed- 
ings (continued  Xenophon),  look  you  well  into  what  con- 
dition the  army  will  fall.  You,  the  aggregate  body,  2  will 
no  longer  be  the  sovereign  authority  to  make  war  or  peace 
with  whom  you  please;  each  individual  among  you  will 
conduct  the  army  against  any  point  which  he  may  chose. 
And  even  if  men  should  come  to  you  as  envoys,  either  for 
peace  or  for  other  purposes,  they  may  be  slain  by  any 
single  enemy;  so  that  you  will  be  debarred  from  all  public 
communications  whatever.  Next,  those  whom  your  uni- 
versal suffrage  shall  have  chosen  commanders,  will  have 
no  authority;  while  any  self-elected  general  who  choo- 
ses to  give  the  word.  Cast,  Cast  (t.^.  darts  or  stones), 
may  put  to  death  without  trial  either  officer  or  soldier 
as  it  suits  him;  that  is,  if  he  finds  you  ready  to  obey 
him,  as  it  happened  near  Kerasus.  Look  now  what 
these  self-elected  leaders  have  done  for  you.  The  magi- 
strate of  Kerasus,  if  he  was  really  guilty  of  wrong  towards 

*  Xen.  Anab.  y.  7,  13-26.  {isvoi,  icoii^aouatv  6{iac  tu>v  X6yu>v  an 

*  Xen.  Anab.  t.  7,  26,  27.  dxouvat     tu)v     icpoc     upiac    I^vtcuv. 
ElouvxauxaTotautalaTai,  SsdlsaaOt     'EicsiTa  8s,  oO<  (<.ev  ftv  u(xcic  Sicavxec 

o7a  Y)  xaxdataaic  f)|xlv  iaxa%  t^<  oxpa-  IXTjaOt  ap^ovtaC}    cv  o66sfila    yu>ca 

Ttac.  ^TfitU  H-^v  ol  icdtvTsc  o6x  ivtvOs  ioovtai*   Sattc  8'    ftv   iauT6v   iXvjTa'i 

xupioi,  o5t    dvcXiaQat  ic6Xe(<.ov  (j>  &v  aTpaxTjyov,  xal  sOsX^  Xijeiv,  BdXXe 

f)o6Xi]90«,   o&xc  xaxaXOaai'  I6i.q(  6i  6  fidXXe,  ouxoc  e9xaiixav6cxat  dpvovTa 

f)ouX6|xtvoc  &E«i  oxpdxtupia  i^'    8,xi  xaxaxaivsiv  xal  i8iu)xv)v  &v  av  uu.tt><» 

fit  iOiX^.    K4v  Tiv««  icp6<  6|xdc  tcoai  zHX-q  dxpiiov-fiv  tiatv  oi  icsivoaevot 

ffj^ff^tic,  ^  %lp'V|'*t\^  8ti(itvOi  i^  &XXou  a*yc(j>,  wanxp  xsl  vuv  cy^vcxo. 
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you,  has  been  enabled  to  escape  with  impunity ;  if  he  was 
innocent,  he  has  been  obliged  to  run  away  from  you,  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  death  without  pretence  or  trial. 
Those  who  stoned  the  heralds  to  death  have  brought 
matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  you  alone,  all  Greeks,  cannot 
enter  the  town  of  Kerasus  in  safety,  unless  in  commanding 
force ;  and  that  we  cannot  even  send  in  a  herald  to  take  up 
our  dead  (Klearetus  and  those  who  were  slain  in  the 
attack  on  tne  Kerasuntine  village)  for  burial;  though  at 
.first  those  who  had  slain  them  in  self-defence  were  anxious 
to  give  up  the  bodies  to  us.  For  who  will  take  the  risk 
of  going  in  as  herald,  from  those  who  have  set  the  example 
of  putting  heralds  to  death?  "We  generals  were  obliged 
to  entreat  the  Kerasuntines  to  bury  the  bodies  for  us."  ^ 

Continuing  in  this  emphatic  protest  against  the  recent 
disorders  and  outrages,  Xenophon  at  lengw  sue-  vote  of  the 
ceeded  in  impressing  his  own  sentiment,  heartily  ™y  ™°- 
and  unanimously,  upon  the  soldiers.  They  passed  fayoaAbie 
a  vote  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutmy  at  *^^f^f.' 
Kerasus  should  be  punished ;  that  if  any  one  was  approving 
guilty  of  similar  outrages  in  future,  he  should  *^®  ^^'• 
be  put  upon  his  trial  by  the  generals,  before  the  directing" 
locnages  or  captains  as  judges,  and  if  condemned  ^'^"-i* 
by  them,  put  to  death;  and  that  trial  should  be  had  before 
the  same  persons,  for  any  other  wrong  committed  since 
the  death  of  Gyrus.    A  suitable  religious  ceremony  was 
also  directed  to  be  performed,  at  the  instance  of  Xenophon 
and  the  prophets,  to  purify  the  army.  2 

This  speech  affords  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
political  morality  universal  throughout  the  Gre-  —  , 

cian  world,  though  deeper  and  more  predomi-  appeal  to  * 
nant  among  its  better  sections.    In  the  miscel-   «nive"»i 
laneous  aggregate,  and  temporary  society,  now  the'iegiti" 
mustered  at  Kotyora,  Xenophon  insists  on  the  «***«  poiiti- 
universal  suffrage  of  the  whole  body,  as  the  ity.  *8uc-' 
legitimate  sovereign  authority  for  the  guidance   ^^"  <>'  ^is 
of  every  individual  will;   the   decision  of  the   *^p®*  * 
majority,  fairly  and  formally  collected,  as  carrying  a  title 
to  prevail  over  every  dissentient  minority;  the  generals 
chosen  by  the  majority  of  votes,  as  the  only  persons  entitled 
to  obedience.    This  is  the  cardinal  principle  to  which  he 
appeals,  as  the  anchorage  of  political  obligation  in  the 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  27-30.  »  Xen.  Aua^b.  ^.I^^^^^t*. 
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mind  of  each  separate  man  or  fraction;  as  the  condition  of 
all  Buccessy  all  safety,  and  all  conjoint  action;  as  the  only 
condition  either  for  punishing  wrong  or  protecting  right; 
as  indispensable  to  Keep  up  their  s^pathies  with  the 
Hellenic  communities,  and  their  digmty  either  as  soldiers 
or  as  citizens.  The  complete  success  of  his  speech  proves 
that  he  knew  how  to  touch  the  ri^ht  chord  of  G-recian 
feeling.  No  serious  acts  of  individual  insubordination 
occurred  afterwards,  though  the  army  collectively  went 
wrong  on  more  than  one  occasion.  And  what  is  not  less 
important  to  notice — the  influence  of  Xenophon  himself, 
after  his  unreserved  and  courageous  remonstrance,  seems 
to  have  been  sensibly  augmented — certainly  noway  di- 
minished. 

The  circumstances  which  immediately  followed  were 
^  indeed  well  calculated  to  augment  it.     For  it 

reoorn^  ^^  was  resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Xenophon 
"Vth  *  *'**^  himself,  *  that  the  generals  themselves  should  be 
generals  tried  before  the  newly-constituted  tribunal  of 
trfb*'*  1  ^^®  lochages  or  captains,  in  case  anyone  had 
formed  of  Complaint  to  make  against  them  for  past  matters ; 
i***ha  agreeably  to  the  Athenian  habit  of  subjecting 

or^ca/- '  every  magistrate  to  a  trial  of  accountability  on 
8*i/"f  ti  W"^fi>  down  his  office.  In  the  course  of  this 
of  the  investigation,  Philesius  and  Xanthikles    were 

wrmy  with     fined  twenty  min8B,  to  make  good  an  assignable 
enop  on.    ^Qfi^.jgnQy  Qf  ^ij^^  amount,  in  the  cargoes  of 

those  merchantmen  which  had  been  detained  at  Trapezus 
for  the  transport  of  the  army:  Sophsenetus,  who  had  the 
general  superintendence  of  this  property,  but  had  been 
negligent  in  that  duty,  was  fined  ten  minss.  Next,  the 
name  of  Xenophon  was  put  up,  when  various  persons 
stood  forward  to  accuse  him  of  having  beaten  and  ill-used 
them.    As  commander  of  the  rear-guard,  his  duty  was  by 

>  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7, 86.  eecond  £8o^s,  which  seems  to  me 

n  apaivouvTOc   8i  Ssvotpu^vTOCj   xal  not  convenient  for  comprehending 

TU)v  {tdlvTKu>v  9U|i.f)ouXcu6vTu>v,    SSo^s  the  full   sense.    I  think  that  the 

«al  xaOapat  t6  atpateufxa*  xal  sy^vcto  second  ISoEe,  as  well  as  the  first, 

icaOapfjiic*    i^oU  Si  xal  to()«  oxpaTT]-  is  connected  with  the  words  icapsi- 

Youc  8lxv)v  &X09XCIV  Tou  RapcXi]Xu06xo«  vouvtoc  Stvo?u>vToc,   and    ought   to 

;(p6vou.  he  included  not  only  in  the  same 

In  the  distribution  of  chapters  chapter  with  them,  but  also  in  the 

as  made  by  the  edilon,  q\v«i^X>«t  tVie  same  sentence,  without  an  inter- 

•ighth  it    made   to  begVn  sA  Vti*  -^wAu^  VoXV  ^\.q^. 
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far  the  severest  and  most  difficult,  especially  daring 
the  intense  cold  and  deep  snow;  since  the  sick  and  wounded 
as  well  as  the  laggards  and  plunderers,  all  fell  under  his 
inspection.  One  man  especially  was  loud  in  complaints 
against  him,  and  Xenophon  questioned  him,  as  to  the  details 
of  his  case,  before  the  assembled  army.  It  turned  out  that 
be  had  given  him  blows,  because  the  man,  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying  a  sick  soldier,  was 
about  to  evade  the  duty  by  burying  the  dying  man  alive.  ^ 
This  interesting  debate  (given  m  the  Anabasis  at  length) 
ended  by  a  full  approbation  on  the  part  of  the  army  of 
Xenophon's  conduct,  accompanied  with  regret  that  he  had 
not  handled  the  man  yet  more  severely. 

The  statements  of  Xenophon  himself  give  us  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  internal  discipline  of  the  army,  even  Manner  in 
as  managed  by  a  discreet  and  well-tempered  "^^hich  dis- 
officer.  "I  acknowledge  (said  he  to  the  soldiers)  npJie?d  by " 
to  have  struck  many  men  for  disorderly  conduct;  *i>«  officers, 
men  who  were  content  to  owe  their  preservation  to  your 
orderly  march  and  constant  fighting,  while  they  themselves 
ran  about  to  plunder  and  enrich  themselves  at  your  cost. 
Had  we  all  acted  as  they  did,  we  should  have  perished  to 
a  man.  Sometimes  too  I  struck  men  who  were  lagging 
behind  with  cold  and  fatigue,  or  were  stopping  the  way 
so  as  to  hinder  others  from  getting  forward:  I  struck  them 
with  my  fist,  2  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  spear  of  the 
enemy.  You  yourselves  stood  by,  and  saw  me:  you  had 
arms  in  your  hands,  yet  none  of  you  interfered  to  prevent 
me.  I  did  it  for  their  good  as  well  as  for  yours,  not  from 
any  insolence  of  disposition;  for  it  was  a  time  when  we 
were  all  alike  suffering  from  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue; 
whereas  I  now  live  comparatively  well,  drink  more  wine 
and  pass  easy  days — and  yet  I  strike  no  one.  You  will 
find  that  the  men  who  failed  most  in  those  times  of  hard- 
ship, are  now  the  most  outrageous  offenders  in  the  army. 
There  is  Boiskus,^  the  Thessalian  pugilist,  who  pretended 

I  Xen.  Anab.  t.  8,  3*12.  the  Homeric  Grecian  army,  Epeius, 

*  Xen.  Anab.  y.  8, 16.    {rcaiffa  ict>^,  confesses  his  own  inferiority  as  a 

Zmoz  (jLTj  XoYXT)  ^^^  '^*^^  icoXt|jilu>v  soldier  (Iliad,  xxiii.  667.) 

icatotTO. 

'  The  idea  that  great  pugilists  ^Aaaov  Itu>,  Saxt^  Ssicac  oTatxai  djjift- 

'were  not  good  soldiers  in  battle,  xOicsXXov* 

is  as  old  among  the  Greeks  as  the  *H|Atovov  5  o&  fTjjjii  xtv'  &^s(fsv  &V.W« 

Iliad.    The  unrivalled  pugilist  of  'Afvk\.ib^y 
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sickness  during  the  march,  in  order  to  evade  the  burthen  of 
carrying  his  shield — and  now,  as  I  am  informed,  he  has 
stripped  several  citizens  of  Koty6ra  of  their  clothes.  If 
(he  concluded)  the  blows  which  1  have  occasionally  given, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  are  now  brought  in  evidence— -I  call 
upon  those  among  you  also,  to  whom  I  have  rendered  aid 
and  protection,  to  stand  up  and  testify  in  my  favour."  i 

Many  individuals  responded  to  this  appeal,  insomuch 
Com  lete      ^^^  Xenophon  was  not  merely  acquitted,  but 
triumph  of    stood  higher  than  before  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Hi'*°'^flu^    army,     we  learn  from  his  defence  that  for  a 
ence  over     commanding  officer  to  strike  a  soldier  with  his 
Uxe  army,      figt^  if  wanting  in  duty,  was  not  considered  im- 
i^o'm  hii       proper;  at  least  under  such  circumstances  as 
courage,       those  of  the  retreat.    But  what  deserves  notice 
frankneiB,     Btill  more,  is,  the  extraordinary  influence  which 
and  hit         Xenophon'spowers  of  speaking  gave  him  over  the 
ora  ory.        xninds  of  the  army.    He  stood  distinguished  from 
the  other  generals,  Lacedaemonian,  Arcadian,  Achaean,  &c., 
by  having  the  power  of  working  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
collectively;  and  we  see  that  he  had  the  good  sense,  as  well 
as  the  spirit,  not  to  shrink  from  telling  them  unpleasant 
truths.    In  spite  of  such  frankness — or  rather,  partly  by 
means  of  such  frankness — his  ascendency  as  commander  not 
only  remained  unabated,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
others,  but  went  on  increasing.    For  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  flattery  of  orators  as  a  means  of  influence  over 
the  people, — it  will  be  found  that  though  particular  points 
may  be  gained  in  this  way,  yet  wherever  the  influence  of 
an  orator  has  been  steady  and  long-continued  (like  that  of 
Perikles^  or  Demosthenes)  it  is  owing  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  is  not  willing  to 
accommodate  himself  constantly  to  the  prepossessions  of 
his  hearers.    Without  the  oratory  of  Xenophon,   there 
would  have  existed  no  engine  for  kindling  or  sustaining 
the  sensus  communis  of  the  ten  thousand  Cyreians  assembled 
at  Kotyora,  or  for  keeping  up  the  moral  authority  of  the 
aggregate  over  the  individual  members  and  fractions.   The 

IIuYf^i  vixi^vavT*'  iictl  t&x°{tai  tlvat     '£v  icavxtaa*   ipTotat  8ai^(iova  ftuTS 

&pi9Toc>  YcvtaOai. 

*H  oiix  *^*«i  ^i^t*  t^^X^^  •'^^*         *  Xen.  Anah.  v.  8,  18 — ^26. 
dc6o)iCii  o^V  &9a  tiu>^  Y\H  *   See   the   striking    remarks    of 

^\iu<&^^\&.^^  V>\.  Wi^  upon  Perik.168. 
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other  officers  coilld  doubtless  speak  well  enough  to  address 
short  encouragements,  or  give  simple  explanations,  to  the 
soldiers:  without  this  faculty,  no  man  was  fit  for  military 
command  over  Q-reeks.  But  the  oratory  of  Xenophon  was 
something  of  a  higher  order.  Whoever  will  study  the  dis- 
course pronounced  by  him  at  Koty6ra,  will  perceive  a 
dexterity  in  dealing  with  assembled  multitudes — a  dis- 
criminating use  sometimes  of  the  plainest  and  most  direct 
appeal,  sometimes  of  indirect  insinuation  or  circuitous 
transitions  to  work  round  the  minds  of  the  hearers — a  com- 
mand of  those  fundamental  political  convictions  which  lay 
deep  in  the  Grecian  mind,  but  were  often  so  overlaid  by 
the  fresh  impulses  arising  out  of  each  successive  situation, 
as  to  require  some  positive  friction  to  draw  them  out  from 
their  latent  state — lastly,  a  power  of  expansion  and  varied 
repetition — such  as  would  oe  naturally  imparted  both  by 
the  education  and  the  practice  of  an  intelligent  Athenian, 
but  would  rarely  be  found  in  any  other  Grecian  city.  The 
energy  and  judgement  displayed  by  Xenophon  in  the  retreat 
were  doubtless  not  less  essential  to  his  influence  than  his 
power  of  speaking;  but  in  these  points  we  may  be  sure  that 
other  officers  were  more  nearly  nis  equals. 

The  important  public  proceedings  above  described  not 
only  restored  the  influence  of  Xenophon,  but  10,^,0^^^ 
also  cleared  off  a  great  amount  of  bad  feeling,  feeling  of 
and  sensibly  abated  the  bad  habits,  which  had  *^«  *'™y— 

.  •'  .  1  .  1  •  1  n-i       peace  with 

grown  up  m  the  army.  A  scene  which  speedily  the  Faphia- 
f olio  wed  was  not  without  effect  in  promoting  iP^^^J^ 
cheerful  and  amicable  sympathies.  The  Paphla-  °'^  *** 
gonian  prince  Korylas,  weary  of  the  desultory  warfare 
carried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  the  border  inhabitants, 
sent  envoys  to  the  Greek  camp  with  presents  of  horses  and 
fine  robes,!  and  with  expressions  of  a  wish  to  conclude 
peace.     The  Greek  generals  accepted  the  presents,  and 

'  Xen.  Anab.  yi.  1,  2.  Il3|i.icei  icapdt  Grecian  colonies  on   their  coast — 

TOO?   EXXtjva?  npiaPsi?,   Sj^ovta?  tic-  utpavxi   xal  Xtia,  xal  f)  &XX7)   xara- 

1C0UC  xal  aroXac  xaXa«,  Ac.  axsui^,  Ac.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96).   From  the 

The  horses  sent  were  doubtless  like  industry  probably  proceeded 

native  Faphlagonian:  the  robes  sent  the  splendid   "regia  teztilia"   and 

were  probably  the  produce  of  the  abundance     of    gold     and    silver 

looms  ofSin6p6  and  Eotydra;  just  vessels,    captured    by  the  Boman 

as  the  Thracian    princes    used   to  general  Faulus  Emilius  along  with 

receive   fine   woven    and   metallic  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedonia 

fabrics  from  Abddra  and  the  other  (Livy,  xlv.  33-86). 
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promised  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  army.  But  firBt, 
they  entertained  the  envoys  at  a  banquet,  providing  at  the 
same  time  games  and  dances,  with  other  redreations  amusing 
not  only  to  them  but  also  to  the  soldiers  generally. 
The  various  dances,  warlike  and  pantomimic,  ofThracians, 
Mysians,  ^nianes,  Magnetes,  &c.,  are  described  by  Xeno- 
phon  in  a  lively  and  interesting  manner.  They  were 
followed  on  the  next  day  by  an  amicable  convention  con- 
cluded between  the  army  and  the  Paphlagonians.  ^ 

Not  long  afterwards — a  number  of  transports,  sufficient 
The  •rmy  ^^^  ^^®  whole  army,  having  been  assembled  from 
pass  by  sea  Herakleia  and  Sinope — all  the  soldiers  were 
to  8indp«.  conveyed  by  sea  to  the  latter  place,  passing  by 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  Thermodon,  Iris,  and  Halys,  which 
they  would  have  found  impracticable  to  cross  in  a  land- 
march  through  Paphlagonia.  Having  reached  SinopS  after 
a  day  and  a  night  of  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  they  were 
hospitably  received,  and  lodged  in  the  neighbouring  sieaport 
of  Armene,  where  the  Sinopians  sent  to  them  a  large 
present  of  barley-meal  and  wme,  and  where  they  remained 
for  five  days. 

It  was  here  that  they  were  joined  by  Cheirisophus, 
B  turn  of  ^^®^®  absence  had  been  so  unexpectedly  pro- 
Gheiriso-  longed.  But  he  came  with  only  a  single  trireme^ 
phus-reso-  bringing  nothing  except  a  message  from  Ana- 
the  a°my  xibius,  the  Lacedsemonian  admiral  in  the  Bos- 
to  elect  a  phorusjwho  complimented  the  army,  and  promised 
geiferai-  ^^^^  ^^^y  should  be  taken  into  pay  as  soon  as 
they  wish  they  were  out  of  the  Euxine.  The  soldiersi 
Xenophon,  Severely  disappointed  on  seeing  him  arrive  thus 
who  de-  empty-handed,  became  the  more  strongly  bent 
OheSSso-  on  striking  some  blow  to  fill  their  own  purses 
phus  ii  before  they  reached  Greece.  Feeling  that  it  was 
chosen.  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  such  project 
that  it  should  be  prepared  not  only  skilfully,  but  secretly, 
they  resolved  to  elect  a  single  general  in  place  of  that 
board  of  six  (or  perhaps  more)  who  were  still  in  function. 
Such  was  now  the  ascendency  of  Xenophon,  that  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  army  at  once  turned  towards  him* 
and  the  lochages  or  captains,  communicating  to  him  what 
was  in  contemplation,  intimated  to  him  their  own  anxious 
hopes  that  he  would  not  decline  the  offer.  Tempted  by  so 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1,  10-14. 
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flattering  a  proposition,  he  hesitated  at  first  what  answer 
he  should  give.  But  at  length  the  uncertainty  of  beinff 
able  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  army,  and  the  fear  ol 
thus  compromising  the  reputation  which  he  had  already 
realised,  outweighed  the  opposite  inducements.  As  in 
other  cases  of  doubt,  so  in  this — he  offered  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Basileus;  and  the  answer  returned  by  the  victims 
was  such  as  to  determine  him  to  refusal.  Accordingly,  when 
the  army  assembled,  with  predetermination  to  choose  a  single 
chief,  and  proceeded  to  nominate  him — he  respectfully  and 
thankfully  declined,  on  the  ground  that  Gheirisophus  was 
a  Lacedsemonian,  and  that  he  himself  was  not;  adding  that 
he  should  cheerfully  serve  under  any  one  whom  they  might 
name.  "Hia  excuse  however  was  repudiated;  especially  by 
the  lochages.  Several  of  these  latter  were  Arcadians;  and 
one  of  them.  Abasias,  cried  out,  with  full  sympathy  of  the 
soldiers,  that,  if  that  principle  were  admitted,  he  as  an 
Arcadian  ought  to  resign  his  command.  Finding  that  his 
former  reason  was  not  approved,  Xenophon  acquainted  the 
army  tha^  he  had  sacrificed  to  know  whether  he  ought  to 
accept  the  command,  and  that  the  gods  had  peremptorily 
forbidden  him  to  do  so.  ^ 

Gheirisophus  was  then  elected  sole  commander,  and 
undertook  the  duty;  sayinff  that  he  would  have  willingly 
served  under  Xenophon,  if  the  latter  had  accepted  the 
office,  but  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  Xenophon  himself 
to  have  declined — since  Dexippus  had  already  poisoned 
the  mind  of  Anaxibius  against  him,  though  he  (Gheirisophus) 
had  emphatically  contradicted  the  calumnies.  > 

On  the  next  day,  the  army  sailed  forward,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Gheirisophus,  to  Herakleia;  near  which  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
town  they    were    hospitably   entertained,  and  pass  by  sea 
gratified  with  a  present  of  meal,  wine,  and  bullocks,  JJJ  J^^l 
even  greater  than  they  had  received  at  SinopS.  wishTo  *^ 
It  now  appeared  that  Xenophon  had  acted  wisely  ««*<>'* 
in  declining  the  sole  command;  and  also  that  the'^H^ri^"* 
Gheirisophus,  though  elected  commander,  yet  ^^®***"r', 
having  been  very  lo^g  absent,  was  not  really  of  Tollt^l 
80  much  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  p?**  •?* 
as  Xenophon.  In  the  camp  near  Herakleia,  the  ^•'^^p^*>'^- 
soldiers  became  impatient  that  their  generals  (for  the  habit 
of  looking  upon  Xenophon  as  one  of  them  stiU  continued) 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1,  22-81.  *  Xen.  Anab.  yi.  1,  88. 
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took  no  measures  to  procure  money  for  them.  TheAchsBan 
Lykon  proposed  that  they  should  extort  a  contribution  of 
no  less  than  3000  staters  of  Kyzikus  (about  60,000  Attic 
drachmae,  or  10  talents  ««>  j^2300)  from  the  inhabitants   of 
Herakleia :  another  man  immedialety  outbid  this  proposition, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  require  10,000  staters — a 
full  month's  pay  for  the  army.  It  was  moved  that  Cheiri- 
sophus  and  Xenophon  should  go  to  the  Herakleots  as 
envoys  with  this  demand.   But  both  of  them  indignantly 
refused  to  be  concerned  in  so  unjust  an  extortion,  from  a 
Grecian  city  which  had  just  received  the  army  kindly  and 
sent  handsome  presents.    Accordingly  Lykon   with   two 
Arcadian  officers  undertook  the  mission,  and  intimated  the 
demand,  not  without  threats  in  case  of  non-compliance,  to 
the  Herakleots.   The  latter  replied  that  they  would  take 
it  into  consideration.    But  they  waited  only  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  envoys,  and  then  immediately  closed  their 
gates,  manned  their  walls,  and  brought  in  their  outlying 
property. 

The  project  being  thus  baffled,  Lykon  and  the  rest 
Dissatis-  tumed  their  displeasure  upon  Gheirisophus  and 
th°*Rrm  °—  Xenophon,  whom  they  accused  of  having  occa- 
they  divide  sioued  its  miscarriage.  And  they  now  began  to 
into  three^  oxclaim  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  Arcadians 
1.  The  Ar-  and  Achaeans,  who  formed  more  than  one 
cadians  numerical  half  of  the  army  and  endured  all  the 
Achseans.  toil — to  obey  as  well  as  to  enrich  generals  from 
2-  A  diri-  other  Hellenic  cities;  especially  a  single  Athe- 
Cheiiiso-*'  nian  who  furnished  no  contingent  to  the  army. 
pb«»-  Here  again  it  is  remarkable  that  the  personal 

Bion  under  importance  of  Xenophon  caused  him  to  be  still 
Xenophon.  regarded  as  a  general,  though  the  sole  command 
had  been  vested  by  formal  vote  in  Gheirisophus.  So  vehe- 
ment was  the  dissatisfaction,  that  all  the  Arcadian  and 
Achaean  soldiers  in  the  army,  more  than  4500  hoplites  in 
number,  renounced  the  authority  of  Gheirisophus,  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  division,  and  chose  ten  command- 
ers from  out  of  their  own  numbers.  The  whole  army  thus 
became  divided  into  three  portions — first  the  Arcadians 
and  Achaeans:  secondly,  1400  hoplites  and  700  Thracian 
peltasts,  who  adhered  to  Gheirisophus:  lastly,  1700 hoplites, 
300  peltasts,  and  40  horsemen  (all  the  horsemen  in  the 
army),  attacbmg  tbiQm&elves  to  Xenophon ;  who  however 
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was  taking  measures  to  sail  away  individually  from  Hera- 
kleia  and  quit  the  army  altogether,  which  he  would  have 
done  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  unfavourable  sacrifices.  ^ 

The  Arcadian  division,  departing  first,  in  vessels  from 
Herakleia,  landed  at  the  harbour  of  Kalpe  ;  an    Arcadian 
untenanted  promontory  of   the  Bithynian  or    division 
Asiatic  Thrace,  midway  between  Herakleia  and    rnd*act"for 
Byzantium.     From   thence   they  marched   at    themselves 
once  into  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  with  the    J^to^J^fat 
view  of  surprising  the  villages,  and  acquiring    danger,  and 
plunder.  But  through  rashness  and  bad  manage-    J^®  xVno-** 
ment,  they  first  sustained  several  partial  losses,    phon— the 
and  ultimately  became  surrounded  upon  an    J;™t^d^t 
eminence,  by  a  large  muster  of  the  indigenous    Kaipfi— old 
Bithynians  from  all  the  territory  around.    They    ^°*etail 
were   only  rescued   from  destruction  by  the    reelected, 
unexpected  appearance  of  Xenophon  with  his    J^**pi^e^of 
division;  who   had  left  Herakleia    somewhat    Cheiriso- 
later,  but  heard  by  accident,  during  their  march,    p****** 
of  the  danger  of  their  comrades.    The  whole  army  thus 
became   re-assembled    at    Kalpe,  where  the  Arcadians 
and  Achseans,  disgusted  at  the  ill-success  of  their  separate 
expedition,  again  established  the  old  union  and  the  old 
generals.     They  chose  Neon  in  place  of    Gheirisophus, 
who — afflicted  by  the  humiliation  put  upon  him,  in  having 
been  first  named  sole  commander  and  next  deposed  within 
a  week — had  fallen  sick  of  a  fever  and  died.    The  elder 
Arcadian  captains  farther  moved  a  resolution,  that  if  any 
one  henceforward  should  propose  to  separate  .the  army 
into  fractions,  he  should  be  put  to  death.  2 

The  locality  of  Kalp^  was  well-suited  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  colony,  which  Xenophon  evidently  Distress  for 
would  have  been  glad  to  brin^  about,  though  JJ^ai*  a— 
he  took  no  direct  measures  tending  towards  it;  unwiiiing- 
while  the  soldiers  were  so  bent  on  returning  to  ^®*"  *J* 
Greece,  and  so  jealous  lest  Xenophon  should  the  face 
entrap  them  into  remaining,  that  they  almost   °^  '*"^- 
shunned  the  encampment.    It  so  happened  that  sacrifices— 
they  were  detained  there  for  some  days  without  »iitin»»te 
being  able  to  march  forth  even  in    quest  of  Jvw*the 
provisions,    because    the  sacrifices  were  not  *'oop«  of 
favourable.     Xenophon  refused  to  lead  them   country. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ri.  2,  11-18.  «  Xen.  Anab.  ri.  8, 10-25 ;  Ti.  4, 11. 
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out,  against  the  warning  of  the  sacrifices — although 
the  army  suspected  him  of  a  deliberate  manoeuvre 
for  the  purpose  of  detention.     Neon  however,  less  soru- 

Eulous,  led  out  a  body  of  2000  men  who  chose  to  follow 
im,  under  severe  distress  for  want  of  provisions.  IBnt 
being  surprised  by  the  native  Bithynians,  with  the  aid  of 
some  troops  of  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus,  he  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  500  men;  a  misfor- 
tune which  Xenophon  regards  as  the  natural  retribution 
for  contempt  of  the  sacrificial  warning.  The  dangerous 
position  of  Neon  with  the  remainder  of  the  detachment 
was  rapidly  made  known  at  the  camp;  upon  which  Xeno- 
phon,  unharnessing  a  waggon-bullock  as  the  only  animal 
near  at  hand,  immediately  offered  sacrifice.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  victim  was  at  once  favourable;  so  that  he  led  out 
without  delay  the  greater  part  of  the  force,  to  the  rescue 
of  the  exposed  detachment,  which  was  brought  back  in 
safety  to  the  camp.  So  bold  had  the  enemy  become,  that 
in  the  night  the  camp  was  attacked.  The  Grreeks  were 
obliged  on  the  next  day  to  retreat  into  stronger  ground^ 
surrounding  themselves  with  a  ditch  and  palisade.  Impor- 
tunately a  vessel  arrived  from  Herakleia,  bringing  to  the 
camp  at  Kalpe  a  supply  of  barley-meal,  cattle,  aud  wine; 
which  restored  the  spirits  of  the  army,  enabling  them  to 
go  forth  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  assimie  the  aggressive 
against  the  Bithynians,  and  the  troops  of  Pharnabazus. 
These  troops  were  completely  defeated  and  dispersed,  so 
that  the  Greeks  returned  to  their  camp  at  Kalpe  in  the 
evening,  both  safe  and  masters  of  the  country.  ^ 

At  Kalpe  they  remained  some  time,  awaiting  the 
Halt  at  arrival  of  Kleander  from  Byzantium,  who  was 
?*mf*rt-  ®*^^  ^®  ^®  about  to  bring  vessels  for  their  trans- 
able  '  port.  They  were  now  abimdantly  provided 
?c!ea  uTfr  ^^^^  supplies,  not  merely  from  the  undisturbed 
they  were  plunder  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  but  also 
"en?*  th*  re  ^^^™  ^^®  visits  of  traders  who  came  with  cargoes. 
S8  a  Indeed  the  impression — that  they  were  pre- 

colony.  paring,  at  the  instance  of  Xenophon,  to  found  a 
new  city  at  Kalpe — became  so  strong,  that  several  of  the 
neighbouring  native  villages  sent  envoys  to  ask  on  what 
terms  alliance  would  be  granted  to  them.  At  length 
Kleander  came,  buth  with  two  triremes  only.' 

>  Xexi.  Anab.  yi.  6.  *  Zen.  Anab.  yi.  6, 1-6. 
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Kleander  was  the  LacedsBmonian  harmost  or  governor 
of  Byzantium.    His  appearance  opens  to  us  a  Arrival  of 
new  phase  in  the  eventful  history  of  this  gallant  Kleander, 
army,  as  well  as  an  insight  into  the  state  of  the  harmoJT*" 
Grecian  world  under  the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  f^om  By'- 
He  came  attended  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexip-  JogetSer* 
pus,  who  had  served  in  the  Cyreian  army  until  with 
their  arrival  at  Trapezus,  and  who  had  there  been  ^®*ipp^»- 
entrusted  with  an  armed  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  detain- 
ing transports  to  convey  the  troops  home,  but  had  abused 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  by  running  away  with  the 
ship  to  Byzantium. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  moment  when  Elleander 
arrived,  the  whole  army  was  out  on  a  maraud-   j..     , 
ing  excursion.    Orders  had  been  already  pro-  the  army  -^ 
mulgated,  that  whatever  was  captured  by  every  ™«*iny 
one  when  the  whole  army  was  out,  should  be  SSeander, 
brought  in  and  dealt  with  as  public  property;   arising 
though  on  days  when  the  army  was  collectively  treShery 
at  rest,  any  soldier  might  go  out  individually  ^f 
and  take  to  himself  whatever  he  could  pillage.  On     *   ^^^^' 
the  day  when  Kleander  arrived,  and  found  the  whole  army 
out,  some  soldiers  were  just  coming  back  with  a  lot  of 
sheep  which  they  had  seized.     By  rignt,  the  sheep  ought 
to  have  been  handed  into  the  public  store.    But  these 
soldiers,  desirous  to  appropriate  them  wrongfully,  address- 
ed themselves  to  Dexippus,  and  promised  him  a  portion 
if  he  would  enable  them  to  retain  the  rest.  Accordingly  the 
latter  interfered,  drove  away  those  who  claimed  the  sheep 
as  public  property,  and  denounced  them  as  thieves  to  Klean- 
der; who  desired  him  to  bring  them  before  him.    Dexippus 
arrested  one  of  them,  a  soldier  belor^ing  to  the  lochus  or  com- 
pany of  one  of  the  best  friends  of  Xenophon — the  Arcadian 
Agasias.  The  latter  took  the  man  under  his  protection;  while 
the  soldiers  around,  incensed  not  less  at  the  past  than  at  the 
present  conduct  of  Dexippus,  broke  out  into  violent  mani- 
festations, called  him  a  traitor,  and  pelted  him  with  stones. 
Such  was  their  wrath  that  not  Dexippus  alone,  but  the 
crew  of  the  triremes  also,  and  even  Kleander  himself,  fled, 
in  alarm;  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  Xenophonandthe 
other  generals,  who  on  the  one  hand  explained  to  Klean- 
der, that  it  was  an  established  army-order  which  these 
soldiers  were  seeking  to  enforce — and  on  the  other  hand 

2  a2 
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controlled  the  mutmeers.  Bat  the  LacedaBmonian  harmost 
was  so  incensed  as  well  by  his  own  fright  as  by  the  calum- 
nies of  Dexippnsy  that  he  threatened  to  sail  away  at  once, 
and  proclaim  the  Cyreian  army  enemies  to  Sparta,  so  that 
every  Hellenic  city  should  be  interdicted  from  giving  them 
reception.  ^  It  was  in  vain  that  the  generals,  well-knowing 
the  formidable  consequences  of  such  an  interdict,  entreated 
him  to  relent.  He  would  consent  only  on  condition  that 
the  soldiers  who  had  begun  to  throw  stones,  as  well 
as  Agasias  the  interfering  officer,  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him.  This  latter  demand  was  especially  insisted  upon 
by  Dexippus,  who,  hating  Xenophon,  had  already  tried  to 
prejudice  Anaxibius  against  him,  and  believed  that  Aga- 
sias had  acted  by  his  order. 2 

The  situation  now  became  extremely  critical;  since 
J  the  soldiers  would  not  easily  be  brought  to  sur- 

tio]i?nd  render  their  comrades — who  had  a  perfectly 
Ki  ***d  **  —  righteous  cause,  though  they  had  supported  it 
Xenophon  by  uudue  violence — to  the  vengeance  of  a  traitor 
persuades  Jike  Dexippus.  When  the  army  was  convened 
submiuT  ^  in  assembly,  several  of  them  went  so  far  as  to 
B**arka  treat  Uie  menace  of  Kleander  with  contempt. 

^"  *'  But  Xenophon  took  pains  to  set  them  right  upon 
this  point.  "Soldiers  (said  he),  it  will  be  no  slight  mis- 
fortune if  Kleander  shall  depart  as  he  threatens  to  do,  in 
his  present  temper  towards  us.  We  are  here  close  upon 
the  cities  of  Greece:  now  the  Lacedaemonians  are  the  im- 
perial power  in  Greece,  and  not  merely  their  authorised 
officers,  but  even  each  one  of  their  individual  citizens,  can 
accomplish  what  he  pleases  in  the  various  cities.  If  then 
Eleander  begins  by  shutting  us  out  from  Byzantium,  and 
next  enioins  tne  Lacedsemonian  harmosts  in  the  other  cities 
to  do  tne  same,  proclaiming  us  lawless  and  disobedient  to 
Sparta — if,  besides,  the  same  representation  should  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  of  the  fleet,  Anaxibius 
— we  shall  be  hard  pressed  either  to  remain  or  to  sail  away; 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  are  at  present  masters  both  on 
land  and  at  sea.  3    We  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  any  one 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  6-9.  icpoeoTi7xaatv*    Ixavol  Si  tlat  xal 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ri.  1,32;  vi.  4,11-15.  el«  Ixaaxoc  AaxtSai|j.o  viu>v  tv 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  12.  Taic    noXsffiv    8,Tt    pouXovTat 

EUt  jiiv  x«p  ^jStj  47Y*»«  «t  *EXX»jvl8tc  8 1  a  ic  p  &  x  x  1 9  0  a  i.  El  oov  ouxoc  «pd>- 

fC^Xttc  t^«  S*  *£XXdi8oc  A«xtSat|«,6vioi  xov  |«.iv  i^|j.ac  BuCavxlou  dicoxXtiost 
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or  two  men,  suffer  the  whole  army  to  be  excluded  from 
Greece.  "We  must  obey  whatever  the  LacedsBmonians 
command,  especially  as  our  cities,  to  which  we  respectively 
belong,  now  obey  them.  As  to  what  concerns  myself,  I 
understand  that  Dexippus  has  told  Kleander  that  Agasias 
would  never  have  taken  such  a  step  except  by  my  orders. 
Now,  if  Agasias  himself  states  this,  1  am  ready  to  exonerate 
both  him  and  all  of  you,  and  to  give  myself  up  to  any  ex- 
tremity of  punishment.  I  maintain  too,  that  any  other  man 
whom  Kleander  arraigns  ought  in  like  manner  to  give 
himself  up  for  trial,  in  order  that  you  collectively  may  be 
discharged  from  the  imputation.  It  will  be  hard  indeed, 
if  lust  as  we  are  reaching  Greece,  we  should  not  only  be 
debarred  from  the  praise  and  honour  which  we  anticipated, 
but  should  be  degraded  even  below  the  level  of  others,  and 
shut  out  from  the  Grecian  cities."  * 

After  this  speech  from  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon 
— so  significant  a  testimony  of  the  unmeasured  g  xj  * 
ascendency  and  interference  of  the  Lacedaemo-  tion  given 
nians  throughout  Greece — Agasias  rose,  and  *o  ^lf*^v 
proclaimed,  that  what  he  had  done  was  neither  voiantary  ^ 
under  the  orders,  nor  with  the  privity,  of  Xeno-  "^niender 
phon;  that  he  had  acted  on  a  personal  impulse  wUh^V 
of  wrath,  at  seeing  his  own  honest  and  innocent  mutinous 
soldier  dragged  away  by  the  traitor  Dexippus; 
but  that  he  now  willingly  gave  himself  up  as  a  victim,  to 
avert  from  the  army  the  displeasure  of  the  XiacedsBmonians. 
This  generous  seK-sacrifice,  which  at  the  moment  promised 
nothing  less  than  a  fatal  result  to  Agasias,  was  accepted  by 
the  army:  and  the  generals  conducted  both  him  and  the 
soldier  whom  he  had  rescued,  as  prisoners  to  ELleander. 
Presenting  himself  as  the  responsible  party,  Agasias  at  the 
same  time  explained  to  Kleander  the  infamous  behaviour 
of  Dexippus  to  the  army,  and  said  that  towards  no  one  else 
would  he  have  acted  in  the  same  manner,  while  the  soldier 
whom  he  had  rescued,  and  who  was  given  up  at  the  same 
time,  also  affirmed  that  he  had  interfered  merely  to  prevent 
Dexippus  and  some  others  from  overruling,  for  their  own 

ii:tiTa  Si  toTc  aXXotc  iptAOaxaTc  ica-  -^^et — ^aXtniv    {tfxat   xal  |<.ivtiv  xal 

pafYtXti  tie  T«c  icoXtic  jxf)  S^x'aOai,  dTtojrXgiv   xol  yip  tv  x^  7^   &p- 

a>«   aictotouvxac   Aaxfi8at|jLOvtotc  xal  ](ouaiAaxeSat|A6vioixalivx^ 

(xv6{i.ou<  Svxac — Ixi  6i  icpoc  Av3^l()iov  OaXoxx-o  x6v  vuv  xp^vov. 

x6v  vauap^oo  o6xo<  6  Xdyc;  ictpl  f,|j.ibv  '  Xeu.  Anab.  ri.  6,  12-16. 
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individual  benefit,  a  proclaimed  order  of  the  entire  army. 
Kleander,  having  observed  that  if  Dexippus  had  done  what 
was  afi&rmed,  he  would  be  the  last  to  defend  him,  but  that 
no  one  ought  to  have  been  stoned  without  trial — desired 
that  the  persons  surrendered  might  be  left  for  his  con- 
sideration, and  at  the  same  time  retracted  his  expressions 
of  displeasure  as  regarded  all  the  others.  ^ 

The  generals  then  retired,  leaving  Kleander  in  pos- 
Appeai  to  session  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  point  of 
the  mercy  taking  his  dinner.  But  they  retired  with  moum- 
who  u*c<m-  ^^^  feelings,  and  Xenophon  presently  convened 
pieteiy  the  army  to  propose  that  a  general  deputation 
soothed.  should  be  sent  to  Kleander  to  implore  his  lenity 
towards  their  two  comrades.  This  being  cordially  adopted, 
Xenophon,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  comprising  Dra- 
koutius  the  Spartan  as  well  as  the  chief  officers,  addressed 
an  earnest  appeal  to  Kleander,  representing  that  his  honour 
had  been  satisfied  with  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
two  persons  required;  that  the  army,  deeply  concerned  for 
two  meritorious  comrades,  entreated  him  now  to  show 
mercy  and  spare  their  lives;  that  they  promised  him  iu  re- 
turn the  most  implicit  obedience,  and  entreated  him  to  take 
the  command  of  them,  in  order  that  he  might  have  personal 
cognizance  of  their  exact  discipline,  and  compare  their 
worth  with  that  of  Dexippus.  Kleander  was  not  merely 
soothed,  but  completely  won  over,  by  this  address ;  and  said 
in  reply  that  the  conduct  of  the  generals  belied  altogether 
the  representations  made  to  him  (doubtless  by  Dexippus), 
that  they  were  seeking  to  alienate  the  army  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians. He  not  only  restored  the  two  men  in  his 
power,  but  also  accepted  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
promised  to  conduct  them  back  into  Greece.  * 

The  prospects  of  the  army  appeared  thus  greatly 
Kleander  improved ;  the  more  so,  as  Kleander,  on  entering 
command  ^P^n  his  new  functions  as  commander,  found  the 
expressing  soldiers  SO  cheerful  aud  orderly,  that  he  was 
friendshi'*  ^^S^^X  gratified,  and  exchanged  personal  tokens 
both  to-  ^  of  friendship  and  hospitality  with  Xenophon. 
wards  the  Bq^  when  Sacrifices  came  to  be  offered,  for 
towardT^  beginning  the  march  homeward,  the  signs  were 
Xenophon.  go  unpropitious,  for  three  successive  days, 
that  Kleander  could  not  bring  himself  to  brave   such 

'  Xta.  Anab,  vi.  6,  22-28.  *  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  81-36. 
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auguries  at  the  outest  of  his  career.  Accordingly,  he  told 
the  generals,  that  the  gods  plainly  forbade  him,  and  reserved 
it  for  them,  to  conduct  the  army  into  Greece;  that  he 
should  therefore  sail  back  to  Byzantium,  and  would 
receive  the  army  in  the  best  way  he  could,  when  they 
reached  the  Bosphorus.  After  an  interchange  of  presents 
with  the  soldiers,  he  then  departed  with  his  two  triremes.  ^ 

The  favourable  sentiment  now  established  in  the  bosom 
of  Kleander  will  be  found    very  serviceable   Unfavour- 
hereafter  to  the  Cyreians  at  Byzantium ;  but  Jj^^*  ■•®]^- 
they  had  cause  for  deeply  regretting  the  unpro-  KieanSer 
pitious  sacrifices  which  had  deterred  him  from  J!j'°^  ^^ 
assuming  the  actual  command  at  Kalpe.  In  the  mand  and 
request  preferred  to  him  by  them  that  he  would  •**!  away, 
march   as  their   commander  to  the  Bosphorus,   we  may 
recognise  a  scheme,  and  a  very  well-contrived  scheme,  of 
Xenophon;  who  had  before  desired  to  leave  the  array  at 
Herakleia,  and  who  saw  plainly  that  the  difficulties  of  a 
commander,  unless  he  were  a  Lacedaemonian  of  station  and 
influence,  would  increase  with  every  step  of  their  approach 
to  Greece.  Had  Kleander  accepted  the  command,  the  soldiers 
would  have  been  better  treated,  while  Xenophon  himself 
might  either  have  remained  as  his  adviser,  or  might  have 
gone  home.    He  probably  would  have  chosen  the  latter 
course. 

Under  the  command  of  their  own  officers,  the  Cyreians 
now  marched  from  KalpS  across  Bithvnia  to  ^^^^  ^f 
Chrysopolis*  (in  the  territory  of  Chalkedon  on  the  army 
the  Asiatic  edge  of  the  Bosphorus,  immediately  »<»<>»■  **»• 
opposite  to  Byzantium,    as  Scutari  now  is  to  f]^o^  Kaip« 
Constantinople),  where  they  remained  seven  davs,  ^^i^^*^" 
turning  into  money  the  slaves  and  plunder  which 
they  had  collected.  Unhappily  for  them,  the  LacedsBmonian 
admiral  Anaxibius  was  now  at  Byzantium,   so  that  their 
friend  Kleander  was  under  his  superior  command.    And 
Phamabazus,  the  Persian  satrap   of  the  north -western 
regions  of  Asia  Minor,  becoming  much  alarmed  lest  they 
should  invade  his  satrapy,  dispatched  a  private  message 
to  Anaxibius;  whom  he  prevailed  upon,  by  promise  of  large 

I  Xen.  Anab.  ri.  6,  36,  87.  had  lost  his  triremei  by  a  ludden 

*  Nearly  the  same  cross  march  rise  of  the  waters  at  the  month  of 

was  made  by  the  Athenian  general  the  river  Kalex,  in  the  territory  of 

Lamachui,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Herakleia  (Thnoyd.  ir.  76). 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  after  be 
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presents,  to  transport  the  army  forthwith  across  to  the 
£aropean  side  of  theBosphoms.^  Accordingly,  Anaxibius, 
sending  for  the  generals  and  the  lochages  across  toBy- 
zaotiom,  invited  the  army  to  cross,  and  ffave  them  ms 
assurance  that  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  should  be 
in  Europe,  he  would  provide  pay  for  ihem«  The 
other  officers  told  him  that  they  would  return 
with  this  message  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
army;  but  Xenophon  on  his  own  account  said 
that  he  should  not  return;  that  he  should  now 
retire  from  the  army,  and  sail  away  from  By- 
zantium. It  was  only  on  the  pressing  instance  of 
to  thearmj.  Anaxibius  that  he  was  induced  to  go  back  to 
Chrysopolis  and  conduct  the  army  across;  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  depart  immediately  afterwards. 

Here  at  Byzantium,  he  received  his  first  communis 
Intention  cation  from  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes;  who 
sent  Medosades  to  offer  him  a  reward  if  he 
would  bring  the  army  across.  Xenophon  replied 
that  the  army  would  cross;  that  no  reward  from 
Seuthes  was  needful  to  bring  about  that  move- 
ment; but  that  he  himself  was  about  to  depart^ 
leaving  the  command  in  other  hands.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  whole  army  crossed  with  little  delay, 
landed  in  Europe,  and  found  themselves  within 
the  walls  of  Byzantium.  2  Xenophon,  who  had 
come  along  with  them,  paid  a  visit  shortly  afterwards  to 
his  friend  the  harmost  Kleander,  and  took  leave  of  him  as 
about  to  depart  immediately.  But  Kleander  told  him  that 
he  must  not  think  of  departing  until  the  army  was  out  of 
the  city,  and  that  he  would  be  held  reponsible  if  they  stayed. 
The  armj  In  truih  Kleander  was  wery  uneasy  so  long  as 
to**?  «an'  ^^®  soldiers  were  within  the  walls,  and  was  well 
tiom—  ^'     aware  that  it  might  be  no  easy  matter  to  induce 

harsh  deal-  ^^®°^  *®  ^^  away.  For  Anaxibius  had  practised 
ing'of  "  a  gross  fraud  in.  promising  them  pay,  which  he 
who^sends'  ^^^  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to 
the  army  at  provide.  Without  handing  to  them  either  pay 
once  out  of  or  even  means  of  purchasing  supplies,  he  issued 

tne  town. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  rii.  1,  9.     IIi(jL'j>ac  Oompare  yii.  S,  7,  when  An&xibins 

irp&c  *AvaCif)iov  t&v  ya6apxov,  iStiTO  demanded  in  vain  the  fulfilment 

SiaPi^ffoti  t6  ffxpdiTtu|<,a  i%  t^<  'Aala<,  of  this  promise. 

fritio^^vt^to  ic4'»toi  novi^wv'*  a^-^tij  *  Xen.  Anab.  rii.  1,  5-7. 
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orders  that  they  must  go  forth  with  arms  and 
baggage,  and  muster  outside  of  the  gates,  there  to  be 
numbered  for  an  immediate  march;  any  one  who  stayed 
behind  being  held  as  punishable.  This  proclamation  was 
alike  imexpected  and  offensive  to  the  soldiers,  who  felt  that 
they  had  been  deluded,  and  were  very  backward  in  obeying. 
Hence  Kleander,  while  urgent  with  Xenophon  to  defer  his 
departure  until  he  had  conducted  the  army  outside  of  the 
walls,  added — "Go  forth  as  if  you  were  about  to  march 
along  with  them;  when  you  are  once  outside,  you  may 
depart  as  soon  as  you  please."^  Xenophon  replied  that 
this  matter  must  be  settled  with  Anaxibius,  to  whom 
accordingly  both  of  them  went,  and  who  repeated  the  same 
directions,  in  a  manner  yet  more  peremptory.  Though  it 
was  plain  to  Xenophon  that  he  was  here  making  himself  a 
sort  of  instrument  to  the  fraud  which  Anaxibius  had 
practised  upon  the  army,  yet  he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 
Accordingly,  he  as  well  as  the  other  generals  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  troops,  who  followed,  however 
reluctantly,  and  arrived  most  of  them  outside  of  the  gates. 
Eteonikus  (a  Lacedaemonian  officer  of  consideration,  noticed 
more  than  once  in  my  last  preceding  volume)  commanding 
at  the  gate,  stood  close  to  it  in  person;  in  order  that  when 
all  the  Cyreians  had  gone  forth,  he  might  immediately  shut 
it  and  fasten  it  with  the  bar.  2 

Anaxibius  knew  well  what  he  was  doing.    He  fully 
anticipated  that  the  communication  of  the  final  ,    ^     , 

J  ij  •  XI-        1  iv       Last  orders 

orders  would  occasion  an  outbreak  among  the   of  Anaxibi- 
Cyreians,  and  was  anxious  to  defer  it  until  they  '^^  J"  **»« 
were  outside.    But  when  there  remained  only   were  going 
the  rearmost  companies  still  in  the  inside  and   o^*  <>'  **>« 
on  their  march,  all  the  rest  having  got  out — he  ®*  *'* 
thought  the  danger  was  over,  and  summoned  to  him  the 
generals  and  captains,  all  of  whom  were  probably  near  the 
gates  superintending  the  march  through.  It  seems  that  Xeno* 
phon,  having  given  notice  that  he  intended  to  depart,  did  not 
answer  to  this  summons  as  one  of  the  generals,  but  remained 
outside  among  the  soldiers.  "Take  yrhat  supplies  you  want 
(said  Anaxibius)  from  the  neighbouring  Thracian  villages, 
which  are  well  furnished  with  wheat,  barley,  and  other 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  7-10.     'AXX'     i^u>     •{i^v^tan    to    axpdiTtuf&a,     x6xc 
6|<,u>c    (e(pv)),    170)    90t    oufA()ouXtuu>     dicaXXdxTsaOau 
i^tXOtiv  u>«  itopsuo6(xsvov*  STcsiSav  S'         *  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  1,  18. 
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necessaries.  After  thus  providing  yourselves,  march  forward 
to  the  Chersonesus,  and  there  Kyniskns  will  give  you  pay."  * 

This  was  the  first  distinct  intimation  given  by  Anaxi- 
bius  that  he  did  not  intend  to  perform  his  promise  of  finding 
pay  for  the  soldiers.    Who  Kyniskns  was  we  do  not  know 
nor  was  he  probably  known  to  the  Cyreians;  but  the  march 
here  injoined  was  at  least  150  English  miles,  and  might  be 
much  longer.     The  route  was  not  indicated,   and   the 
generals  had  to  inquire  from  Anaxibius  whether  they  were 
to  go  by  what  was  called  the  Holy  Mountain  (that  is,  by  the 
shorter  line,  skirting  the  northern  coast  of  the  Propontis) 
or  by  a  more  inland  and  circuitous  road  through  Thrace  - 
— also  whether  they  were  to  regard  the  Thracian  prince 
Seuthes,  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  2 

Instead  of  the  pay  which  had  been  formally  promised 
Wrath  and  to  them  by  Anaxibius  if  they  would  cross  over 
th***"*!^-^'  from  Asia  to  Byzantium,  the  Cyreians  thus 
in  going  '  found  themsclvcs  sent  away  empty-handed  to  a 
tbT*^"  h  ^^^S  n^arch — through  another  barbarous  coon- 
agSn'into  try,  with  chaucc-supplies  to  be  ravished  only  by 
the  gates,      their  own  eflForts, — and  at  the  end  of  it  a  lot 

and  muster  ,  j         '        ,    .  v  •!       •      i    a*      «•  *vrw 

within  the  Unknown  and  uncertam;  while,  had  they  re- 
town,  mained  in  Asia,  they  would  have  had  at  any  rate 
the  rich  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus  within  their  reach.  To 
perfidy  of  dealing  was  now  added  a  brutal  ejectment  from 
Byzantium,  without  even  the  commonest  manifestations  of 
hospitality;  contrasting  pointedly  with  the  treatment  which 
the  army  had  recently  experienced  at  Trapezus,  Sin6pe, 
and  Herakleia;  where  they  had  been  welcomed  not  only 
by  compliments  on  their  past  achievements,  but  also  by  an 
ample  present  of  flour,  meat,  and  wine.  Such  behaviour 
could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  most  violent  indignation  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  soldiery;  and  Anaxibius  had  therefore 
delayed  giving  the  order  until  the  last  soldiers  were 
marching  out,  thinking  that  the  army  would  hear  nothing 
of  it  until  the  generals  came  out  of  the  gates  to  inform 
them;  so  that  the  gates  would  be  closed,  and  the  walls 
manned  to  resist  any  assault  from  without.  But  his  cal- 
culations were  not  realised.  Either  one  of  the  soldiers 
passing  by  heard  him  give  the  order,  or  one  of  the  captains 
forming  his  audience  stole  away  from  the  rest,  and  hastened 
forward  to  acquaint  his  comrades  on  the  outside.     The 

<  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  1,  13.  *  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  14. 
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bulk  of  the  army,  already  irritated  by  the  inhospitable  way 
in  which  they  had  been  thrust  out,  needed  nothing  farther 
to  inflame  them. into  spontaneous  mutiny  and  aggression. 
While  the  generals  within  (who  either  took  the  communica- 
tion more  patiently,  or  at  least,  looking  farther  forward, 
felt  that  any  attempt  to  resent  or  resist  the  ill-usage  of  the 
Spartan  admiral  would  only  make  their  position  worse) 
were  discussing  with  Anaxibius  the  details  of  the  march 
just  enjoined — the  soldiers  without,  bursting  into  spon- 
taneous movement,  with  a  simultaneous  and  nery  impulse, 
made  a  rush  back  to  get  possession  of  the  gate.  But 
Eteonikus,  seeing  their  movement,  closed  it  without  a 
moment's  delay,  and  fastened  the  bar.  The  soldiers  on 
reaching  the  gate  and  finding  it  barred,  clamoured  loudly 
to  get  it  opened,  threatened  to  break  it  down,  and  even 
began  to  knock  violently  against  it.  Some  ran  down  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  made  their  way  into  the  city  round  the 
line  of  stones  at  the  base  of  the  city  wall,  which  protected 
it  against  the  sea;  while  the  rearmost  soldiers  who  had  not 
yet  marched  out,  seeing  what  was  passing,  and  fearful  of 
being  cut  off  from  their  comrades,  assaulted  the  gate  from 
the  inside,  severed  the  fastenings  with  axes,  and  threw  it 
wide  open  to  the  army.  ^  All  the  soldiers  then  rushed  up, 
and  were  soon  again  in  Byzantium. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
as  well  as  of  the  native  Byzantines,  when  they  Terror  of 
saw  the  excited  Cyreians  again  within  the  walls.   ^"^'^  ^*'*' 
The  town  seemed  already  taken  and  on  the  .w^thfn  the 
point  of  being  plundered.    Neither  Anaxibius  *o^^- 
nor  Eteonikus   took  the   smallest   means  of  resistance, 
nor  stayed  to  brave  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
wrath  they  were  fully  conscious  of  having  deserved.  Both 
fled  to  the  citadel — the  former  first  running  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  jumping  into  a  fishing-boat  to  go  tnither  by  sea. 
He  even  thought  the  citadel  not  tenable  with  its  existing 
garrison,  and  sent  over  to  Chalk^don  for  a  reinforcement. 
Still  more  terrified  were  the  citizens  of  the  town.     Every 
man  in  the  market-place  instantly  fled;  some  to  their  houses, 
others  to  the  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbour,  others  to 
the  triremes  or  ships  of  war,  which  they  hauled  down  to 
the  water,  and  thus  put  to  sea.  2 

>  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  1;  15-17.  *  Xen.  Anab.  yil.  1,  18,  19. 
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To  the  deception  and  harshness  of  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral,  there  was  thus  added  a  want  of  pre- 
p«nted  caution  in  the  manner  of  execution^  which  threat- 
•®w*«"  ^  ened  to  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  Byzantium. 
Bjsantiam  For  it  was  but  too  probablo  that  the  Cyreian 
"n^^Uhin*'  soldiers,  under  the  keen  sense  of  recent  in- 
it— conduct  j^ry,  would  satiate  their  revenge,  and  reim- 
of  Xeno-  burse  themselves  for  the  want  of  hospitality 
*  ^^  towards    them,    without     distinguishing     the 

Lacedaemonian  gan*ison  from  the  Byzantine  citizens ; 
and  that  too  from  mere  impulse,  not  merely  without  orders, 
but  in  spite  of  prohibitions,  from  their  generals.  Such  was 
the  aspect  of  the  case,  when  they  became  again  assembled 
in  a  mass  within  the  gates;  and  such  would  probably  have 
been  the  reality,  had  Xenophon  executed  his  design  of 
retiring  earlier,  so  as  to  leave  the  other  generals  acting 
without  him.  Being  on  the  outside  along  with  the  soldiers, 
Xenophon  felt  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  gates  forced 
open  and  the  army  again  within  the  town,  the  terrific 
emergency  which  was  impending:  first,  the  sack  of  Byzan- 
tium— next,  horror  and  antipathy,  throughout  all  Greece, 
towards  the  Cyreian  officers  and  soldiers  indiscriminately — 
lastly,  unsparing  retribution  inflicted  upon  all  by  the  power 
of  Sparta.  Overwhelmed  with  these  anxieties,  he  rushed 
into  the  town  along  with  the  multitude,  usin£  every  effort 
to  pacify  them  and  bring  them  into  order.  They  on  their 
parts,  delighted  to  see  him  along  with  them,  and  conscious 
of  their  own  force,  were  eager  to  excite  him  to  the  same 
pitch  as  themselves,  and  to  prevail  on  him  to  second  and 
methodise  their  present  triumph.  "Now  is  your  time, 
Xenophon  (they  exclaimed),  to  make  yourself  a  man.  You 
have  here  a  city — you  have  triremes — you  have  money — 
you  have  plenty  of  soldiers.  Now  then,  if  you  choose,  you 
can  enrich  us;  and  we  in  return  can  make  ypu  powerful." — 
"You  speak  well  (replied  he);  I  shall  do  as  you  propose; 
but  if  you  want  to  accomplish  anything,  you  must  fall  into 
military  array  forthwith.-  He  knew  that  this  was  the  first 
condition  oT  returning  to  anything  like  tranquillity;  and 
by  great  good  fortune,  the  space  called  the  Thrakion, 
immediately  adjoining  the  gate  inside,  was  level,  open,  and 
clear  of  houses ;  presenting  an  excellent  place  of  arms  or 
locality  for  a  review.    The  whole  army, — partly  from  their 

military  practice,  partly  under  the  impression  that 
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Xenophon  was  really  about  to  second  their  wishes  and 
direct  some  agressive  operation — threw  themselves  almost 
of  their  own  accord  into  regular  array  on  the  Thrakion; 
the  hoplites  eight  deep,  the  peltasts  on  each  flank.  It  was 
in  this  position  that  Xenophon  addressed  them  as  follows. 
"Soldiers,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  incensed, 
and  that  you  think  yourselves  scandalously  .^^ 
cheated  and  ill-used.  JBut  if  we  give  way  to  muiters^the 
our  wrath — if  we  punish  these  Lacedaemonians  Boidiers  in 
now  before  us  for  their  treachery,  and  plunder  Sideband 
this  innocent  city — reflect  what  will  be  the  con-  haranguet 
sequence.  We  shall  stand  proclaimed  forth-  °*' 
with  as  enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies; 
and  what  sort  of  a  war  that  will  be,  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed and  who  still  recollect  recent  matters  of  history, 
may  easily  fancy.  We  Athenians  entered  into  the  war 
against  Sparta  with  a  powerful  army  and  fleet,  an  abundant 
revenue,  and  numerous  tributary  cities  in  Asia  as  well  as 
Europe — among  them  this  very  Byzantium  in  which  we 
now  stand.  We  have  been  vanquished  in  the  way  that  all 
of  you  know.  And  what  then  will  be  the  fate  of  us  soldiers, 
when  we  shall  have  as  united  enemies,  Sparta  with  all  her 
old  allies  and  Athens  besides, — Tissaphernes  and  the  bar- 
baric forces  on  the  coast — and  most  of  all,  the  Great  King 
whom  we  marched  up  to  dethrone  and  slay,  if  we  were 
able?  Is  any  man  fool  enough  to  think  that  we  have  a 
chance  of  making  head  against  so  many  combined  enemies? 
Let  us  not  plunge  madly  into  dishonour  and  ruin,  nor  incur 
the  enmity  of  our  own  fathers  and  friends;  who  are  in  the 
cities  which  will  take  arms  against  us — and  will  take  arms 
justly,  if  we,  who  abstained  from  seizing  any  barbaric  city, 
even  when  we  were  in  force  sufficient,  shall  nevertheless 
now  plunder  the  first  Grecian  city  into  which  we  have 
been  admitted.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  may  I  be  buried 
ten  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth  rather  than  see 
you  do  such  things !  and  1  exhort  you  too,  as  Greeks,  to 
obey  the  leaders  of  Greece.  Endeavour  while  thus  obedient, 
to  obtain  your  just  rights;  but  if  you  should  fail  in  this, 
rather  submit  to  injustice  than  cut  yourselves  off  from 
the  Grecian  world.  Send  to  inform  Anaxibius,  that  we 
have  entered  the  city,  not  with  a  view  to  commit  any 
violence,  but  in  the  hope,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  from 
him  the  advantages  which  he  promised  us.    If  we  fail,  we 
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shall  at  least  prove  to  him  that  we  quit  the  city,  not  under 
his  fraudulent  manoeuvres,  but  under  our  own  sense  of  the 
duty  of  obedience."  * 

This  speech  completely  arrested  the  impetuous  im- 
^         pulse  of  the  army,  brought  them  to  a  true  sense 
ealnu'tb?     of  their  situation,  and  induced  them  to    adopt 
•rmy,  jnd     the  proposition  of  XenophoD.     They  remained 
thenTto  '      unmoved   in  their  position  on  the   Thrakion, 
refrain  from  <^hile  three    of    the   captains   were    sent    to 
tbe^uiwn^    communicate  with   Anaxibius.      While    they 
message        were  thus  waiting,  a  Theban  named  Kosratadas 
them  to        approached,  who  had  once  commanded  in  Sy- 
Anaxibins     zantium  Under  the  Lacedsemonians  during  the 
out  o^f  Sy-    previous  war.    He  had  now  become  a  sort  of 
santinm,       professional  Condottiero  or  general,  looking  out 
to  ac^pt^      *or  aJ^  *^^™Z  *^  command  wherever  he  could  find 
Kosratadas     one,  and  offering  his  services  to  any  city  which 
commander,  would  engage  him.  He  addressed  the  assembled 
Cyreians,  and  offered,  if  they  would    accept 
him  for  their  general,  to  conduct  them  against  the  Delta 
of  Thrace   (the   space  included  between  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Propontis  and  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Euxine),  which  he  asserted  to  be  a  rich  territory  presenting 
great  opportunitv  of  plunder:  he  farther  promised  to 
mmish  them  witn  ample  subsistence  during  the  march. 
Presently  the  envoys  returned,  bearing  the  reply  of  Ana- 
xibius; who  received  the  message  favourably,  promising  that 
not  only  the  army  should  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  obedi- 
ence, but  that  he  would  both  report  their  good  conduct 
to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  do  everything  in  his  own 
power  to  promote  their  comfort.^    He  said  nothing  farther 
about  taking  them  into  pay;  that  delusion  having  now  an- 
swered its  purpose.  The  soldiers,  on  hearing  his  communi- 
cation, adopted  a  resolution  to  accept  Koeratadas  as  their 
future  commander,  and  then  marched  out  of  the  town.    As 
soon  as  they  were  on  the  outside,  Anaxibius,  not  content 
with  closing  the  gates  against  them,  made  public  procla- 
mation that  if  any  one  of  them  were  found  in  the  town,  he 
should  be  sold  forthwith  into  slavery. 

There  are  a  few  cases  throughout  G-recian  history  in 
which  an  able  discourse  has  been  the  means  of  averting  so 
much  evil,  as  was  averted  by  this  speech  of  Xenophon  to 

'  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  1,  80,  81.  '  Xen.  Anab.  Tiii.  1,  82-85. 
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the  army  in  Byzantium.    Nor  did  he  ever,  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  command,  render  to  them  a  ^       ,  . , 
more  signal    service.      The  miserable   conse-  effect  pro- 
quences,  which  would  have  ensued,  had  the  army  4?*ced  by 

*        •ij«ji»  •         •  1  /»ji       Xenophon 

persisted  m  their  aggressive  impulse — first,  to   ^evidence 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  ultimately  to  them-  ^hich  it 
selves,  while  Anaxibius,  the  only  guilty  per-  the  suicep- 
son,  had  the  means  of  escaping  by  sea,  even  *J^^^i*y  °^ 
under  the  worst  circumstances — are  stated  by  mind  to 
Xenophon  rather  under  than  above  the  reality,  persuasive 
At  the  same  time  no   orator  ever  undertook    ^  "*'***  '* 
a  more  difficult  case,  or  achieved  a  fuller  triumph  over  un- 
promising conditions.     If  we  consider  the  feelings  and 
position  of  the  army  at  the  instant  of  their  breaking  into 
the  town,  we  shall  be  astonished  that  any  commander  could 
have  arrested  their  movements.    Though  fresh  from  all 
the  glory  of  their  retreat,  they  had  been  first  treacherously 
entrapped  over  from  Asia,  next  roughly  ejected  by  Anaxi- 
bius; and  although  it  may  be  said  truly  that  the  citizens 
of  Byzantium  had  no  concern  either  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  yet  little    heed  is  commonly  taken,  in  military 
operations,  to  the  distinction  between  garrison  and  citizens 
in  an  assailed  town.     Having  arms  in  their  hands,  with 
consciousness  of  force  arising  out  of  their  exploits  in  Asia, 
the  Cyreians  were  at  the  same  time  inflamed  by  the  oppor- 
tunity both  of  avenging  a  gross  recent  injury,  and  enriching 
themselves  in  the  process  of  execution;  to  which  we  may 
add,  the  excitement  of  that  rush  whereby  they  had  obtained 
re-entry,  and  the  farther  fact,  that  without  the  gates  they 
had  nothing  to  expect  except  poor,  hard,  uninviting,  ser- 
vice in  Thrace.  With  soldiers  already  possessed  by  an  over- 
powering impulse  of  this  nature,  what  chance  was  there 
that  a  retiring  general,  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  army, 
could  so  work  upon  their  minds  as  to  induce  them  to 
renounce  the  prey  before  them?    Xenophon  had  nothing 
to  invoke  except  distant  considerations,  partly  of  Hellenic 
reputation,  chiefly  of  prudence;   considerations  indeed  of 
unquestionable  reality  and  prodigious  magnitude,  yet  be- 
longing all  to  a  distant  future,  and  therefore  of  little  com- 
parative   force,    except    when    set    forth   in   magnified 
characters  by  the  orator.    How  powerfully  he  worked 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  so  as  to  draw  forth  these 
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far-removed  dangers  from  the  cloud  of  present  sentunent 
by  which  they  were  overlaid — how  skilfully  he  employed 
in  illustration  the  example  of  his  own  native  city — will  be 
seen  by  all  who  study  his  speech.  Never  did  his  Athenian 
accomplishments — his  talent  for  giving  words  to  important 
thoughts — his  promptitude  in  seizing  a  present  situation 
and  managing  the  sentiments  of  an  impetuous  multitude 
— appear  to  greater  advantage  than  when  he  was  thus 
suddenly  called  forth  to  meet  a  terrible  emergency.  His 
pre-established  reputation  and  the  habit  of  obeyingr  bis 
orders,  were  doubtless  essential  conditions  of  success.  But 
none  of  his  colleagues  in  command  would  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  the  like  memorable  change  on  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers,  or  to  procure  obedience  for  any  simple 
authoritative  restraint;  nay,  it  is  probable,  that  if  X!eno- 
phon  had  not  been  at  hand,  the  other  generals  would  have 
followed  the  passionate  movement,  even  though  they  had 
been  reluctant — from  simple  inability  to  repress  it.i 
Again — whatever  might  have  been  the  accomplishments 
of  Xenophon,  it  is  certain  that  even  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  these  excited  soldiers, 
had  they  not  been  Greeks  and  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers, 
—bred  in  Hellenic  sympathies  and  accustomed  to  Hellenic 
order,  with  authority  operating  in  part  through  voice  and 
persuasion,  and  not  through  the  Persian  whip  and  instru- 
ments of  torture.  The  memorable  discourse  on  the 
Thrakion  at  Byzantium  illustrates  the  working  of  that 
persuasive  agency  which  formed  one  of  the  permanent 
forces  and  conspicuous  charms  of  Hellenism.  It  teaches 
us  that  if  the  orator  could  sometimes  accuse  imiocent 
defendants  and  pervert  well-disposed  assemblies — a  part 
of  the  case  which  historians  of  Greece  often  present  as  if 
it  were  the  whole — he  could  also,  and  that  in  the  most 
trying  emergencies,  combat  the  strongest  force  of  present 
passion,  and  bring  into  vivid  presence  the  half-obscured 
lineaments  of  long-sighted  reason  and  duty. 

■  So  Taoitus  says  about  the  Boman  —"Fit  iemtritatia  alUnm  eomta  Bpn- 

general  Spurinna  (governor  of  Pla-  rinna,  primo  coactus,  moz  «e2{«  K- 

centia  for  Otho  against  Vitellius),  mulans,  quo  plus  auctoritatia  in- 

and  his  mutinous  army  who  marched  esset  conailiis,  si  aeditio  mitesoeret* 

out  to  fight  the  Vitellian  generals  (Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  18). 
against  hii  strenuous  remonstrance 
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After  conducting  the  army  out  of  the  city,  Xenophon 
sent,  through  Kleander,  a  message  to  Anaxibius,  xenophon 
requesting  that  he  himself  might  be  allowed  to   leaves  the 
come  in  again  singly,  in  order  to  take  his  depar-  *^J'j  *^* 
ture  by  sea.    His  request  was  granted,  though  lytantium 
not  without  much  difficulty;  upon  which  he  took  '^}^^  *^® 
leave  of  the  army  under  the  stron&rest  expressions   Jailing 
of  affection  and  gratitude  on  their  part,  i  and  ^^JTatadaa 
went   into  Byzantium   along  with  Kleander;  isdifnTisaed 
while  on  the  next  day  Koeratadas  came  to  assume  ''om  the 
fche  command  according  to  agreement,  bringing  ****™°^^  ' 
with  him  a  prophet,  and  beasts  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice. 
There  followed  in  his  train  twenty  men  carryings  sacks  of 
barley-meal,  twenty  more  with  jars  of  wine,  three  bearing 
3lives,  and  one  man  with  a  bundle  of  garlick  and  onions. 
^1  these  provisions  being  laid  down,  Koeratadas  proceeded 
;o  offer  sacrifice,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  distribution  of 
liem  among  the  soldiers.  On  the  first  day,  the  sacrifices 
)eing  unfavourable,  no   distribution  took  place;   on  the 
tecond  day,  Koeratadas  was  standing  with  the  wreath  on 
lis  head  at  the  altar,  and  with  the  victims  beside  him, 
kbout-to  renew  his  sacrifice — when  Timasion  and  the  other 
»fficers  interfered,  desired  him  to  abstain,  and  dismissed 
im  from  the  command.  Perhaps  the  first  unfavourable 
acrifices  may  have  partly  impelled  them  to  this  proceeding, 
^ut  the  main  reason  was,  the  scanty  store,  inadequate  even 
0  once  day's  subsistence  for  the  army,  brought  by  Koera- 
idas — and  the  obvious  insufficiency  of  his  means. > 

On  the  departure  of  Koeratadas,  the  army  marched  to 
ake  up  its  quarters  in  some  Thracian  villages  _. 
ot  far  from  Byzantium, under  its  former  officers ;   among'tSe 
'^ho  however  could  not  agree  as  to  their  future  oommand- 
rder  of  march.    Kleanor  and  Phryniskus,  who  ^"  ^^"• 
ad  received  presents  from  Seuthes,  urged  the  expediency 
r  accepting  the  service  of  that  Thracian  prince:  Neon 
isisted  on  going  to  the  Chersonese,  to  be  under  the  Lace- 
smonian  officers  in  that  peninsula  (as  Anaxibius  had 
rojected);  in  the  idea  that  he,  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  would 
tere   obtain  the  command  of  the  whole  army;    while 
imasion,  with  the  view  of  re-establishing  himself  in  his 
itive  city  of  Dardanus,  proposed  returning  to  the  Asiatic 
ie  of  the  strait. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  G,  83.  •  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  1,  34-40. 
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Though  this  last  plan  met  with  decided  favour  among 
DutresB  of    *^®  *"^'  ^^  could  nothe  executed  without  vessels, 
the  army—   These  Timasion  had  little  or  no  means  of  pro- 
fSSrer**"'   curing;  so  that  considerable  delay  took  place, 
from  Sparta   during  which  the  soldiers,  receiving  no  pay,  fell 
iede^^*'       into  much  distress.    Many  of  them  were  even 
Kieander—  compelled  to  Sell  their  arms  in  order   to   get 
hhfway^to    Subsistence;    while    others  got  permission   to 
supersede      settle  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  on 
AnaxibiuB.    condition  of  being  disarmed.  The  whole  army 
was  thus  gradually  melting  away,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of '  Anaxibius,  who  was  anxious  to  see  the  purposes  of 
Fhamabazus  accomplished.  By  degrees,  it  would  probably 
have  been  dissolved  altogether,  had  not  a  change  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  Anaxibius   induced  him  to  promote  its 
reorganisation.    He  sailed  from  Byzantium  to  the  Asiatic 
coast,  to  acquaint  Fhamabazus  that  the  Cyreians  could  no 
longer  cause  uneasiness,  and  to  require  his  own  promised 
reward.  It  seems  moreover  that  Xenophon  himself  departed 
from  Byzantium  by  the  same  opportunity.    When  they 
reached  Kyzikus,  they  met  the  Lacedaemonian  Aristarchus; 
who  was  coming  out  as  newly-appointed  harmost  of  By- 
zantium,   to   supersede  Kleander,    and  who  acquainted 
Anaxibius  that  Polus  was  on  the  point   of  arriving  to 
supersede  him  as  admiral.  Anxious  to  meet  Fhamabazus 
and  make  sure  of  his  bribe,  Anaxibius  impressed  his  parting 
injunction  upon  Aristarchus  to  sell  for  slaves   all  the 
Cyreians  whom  he  migt  find  at  Byzantium  on  his  arrival, 
and  then  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Fropontis  to  Farium.  But  Fhamabazus,  having  already 
received  intimation  of  the  change  of  admirals,  knew  that 
the  friendship  of  Anaxibius  was  no  longer  of  any  value, 
and  took  no  farther  heed  of  him;  while  he  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Byzantium  to  make  the  like  compact  with 
Aristarchus  against  the  Cyreian  army.i 

Anaxibius  was  stung  to  the  quick  at  this  combination 
of  disappointment  and  insult  on  the  part  of  the  satrap. 
To  avenge  it,  he  resolved  to  employ  those  very  soldiers 
whom  he  had  first  corruptly  and  fraudulently  brought  across 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2, 7.   <I>apvaPaCoc  ftfAdXijae,  np6c  'ApiffTap^ov  Si  fiicicpdiT- 

6i,  irzzi  f'aQeTo'Aplfftapx'iv  re  ^xovxa  tsto  Tot  aotdt  ««pl  too  Kuptlou  orpa- 

eU  BuCavTiov  apfjLO(jT>jv  xol  'Ava^ipiov  TeOfiaxoc  finep  xal  icp6c  'Ava^i[)ioy. 
oC>x^Ti    vauap}(oOvTO(}   'Ava^i()iou    fxiv 
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to  Europe,  cast  out  from  Byzantium,  and  lastly,  ordered  to 
be  sold  into  slavery,  so  far  as  any  might  yet  be  phamaba- 
found  in  that  town.  He  now  resolved  to  bring  «««  de- 
them  back  into  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  acting  Anaxfbiut, 
against  Phamabazus.  Accordingly  he  addressed  ^ho  now  ' 
himself  to  Xenophon,  and  ordered  him  without   xeSophon 
a  moment's  delay  to  rejoin  the  army,  for  the  to  convev 
purpose  of  keeping  it  together,  of  recalling  the   ^ns  acroii 
soldiers  who  had  departed,  and    transporting  back  to 
the  whole  body  across  into  Asia.  He  provided  ■^'**' 
him  with  an  armed  vessel  of  thirty  oars  to  cross  over  from 
Farium  to  Ferinthus,  sending  over  a  peremptory  order  to 
the  Ferinthians  to  furnish  him  with  horses  in  order  that 
he  might  reach  the  army  with  thegreatest  speed,  i  Ferhaps 
it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  Xenophon  to  disobey  this 
order,  under  any  circumstances.    But  the  idea  of  acting 
with  the  army  in  Asia  against  Fharnabazus,  under  Lacedae- 
monian sanction,  was  probably  very  acceptable  to  him. 
He  hastened  across  to  tne  army,  who  welcomed  his  return 
with  joy,  and  gladly  embraced  the  proposal  of  crossing  to 
Asia,  which  was  a  great  improvement  upon  their  forlorn 
and  destitute  condition.    He  accordingly  conducted  them 
to  Ferinthus,  and  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  town; 
refusing,  in  his  way  through  Selymbria,  a  second  proposition 
from  SeuthSs  to'  engage  the  services  of  the  army. 

While  Xenophon  was  exerting  himself  to  procure 
transports  for   the    passage    of   the  army  at  .^^  ^  ^^^^ 
Ferinthus,  Aristarchus  the  new  harmost  arrived  hinders  the 
there  with  two  triremes  from  Byzantium.    It  crossing-- 
seems  that  not  only  Byzantium,  but  also  both  deaUng^ 
Ferinthus  and  Selymbria,  were  comprised  in  his  towards  the 
government  as  harmost.  On  first  reaching  By-  relans^' 
zantium  to  supersede  Kleander,  he  found  there  ^^t  *^ 
no  less  than  400  of  the  Cyreians,  chiefly  sick  and     ^^*°  ^^°^' 

'  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  2,  8-26.  ropov,  xal  iniaToXTjv  xal  &vSpa  9U(i- 

'Ex  TOUTou  fi'j)  'Ava^lf)ioc,  xaXiaac  nifjLTcet    xeXtOaovxa    to6c    IlipivOiouc 

Ssvofwvta,  xsXcuat  itdaiQ  xix^'Q  ^<  xA-^xo-za  SsvofuJvxa  icponi(i.'j;av 

xal    {ATlx^^t    nXcuaat    iitl    t6  toU  Ticnoic  enl  to  aTpdlT8U|xa. 
OTp&Teu(ia  u)«  T&x*-^i^^)  ^^^  ^^^'         "^^^    vehement    interest    whiob 

i^ctv  TC  t6  0TdTeu|Aa  xal  auvaOpolCiiv  Anaxibius  took  In  this  new  project 

td)v  Steanappiiviuv  u><  &v   icXalaxouc  Is  marked  by  the  strength  of  Xe- 

86vif)Tat,  xal  RapaYaY6vTa  aU  IliptvOov  nophon's  language:     extreme   oe* 

8iaPi{iaUiv   tU  T7)v  'Aalav  8ti  xd-  lerity   Is    enjoined    three   seyerat 

^laxa*   xal  6l8u)jiv   aoxij)  xpiaxdv-  times. 

2h2 
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wounded;  whom  Elleander,    in   spite  of  the  ill-will  of 
AnaxibiuSy  had  not  onl^  refused  to  sell  into  slavery,  bat 
had  billeted  upon  the  citizens,  and  tended  with  solicitude; 
BO  much  did  his  good  feeling  towards  Xenophon  and  toirards 
the  army  now  come  into  play.  We  read  with  indignation 
that  AristarchuSy  immediately  on  reaching  Byzantiam  to 
supersede  him,  was  not  even  contented  with  sending  these 
400  men  out  of  thetown;  but  seized  them, — Greeks,  citizens, 
and  soldiers  as  they  were^ — and  sold  them  all  into  slavery.  ^ 
Apprised  of  the  movements  of  Xenophon  with  the  army, 
he  now  came  to  Perinthus  to  prevent  their  transit  into 
Asia;  laying  an  embargo  on  the  transports  in  the  harbour, 
and  presenting  himself  personally  before  the  assembled 
army  to  prohibit  the  soldiers  from  crossing.    When  Xe- 
nopnon  informed  him  that  Anaxibius  had  given  them  orders 
to  cross,  and  had  sent  him  expressly  to  conduct  them — 
Aristarchus  replied,  ^Anaxibius  is  no  longer  in  functions 
as  admiral,  and  I  am  harmost  in  this  town.  If  I  catch  any 
of  you  at  sea,  I  will  sink  you."   On  the  next  day,  he  sent 
to  invite  the  generals  and  the  captains  (lochages)  to  a 
conference  within  the  walls.   They  were  just  about  to  enter 
the  ^ates,  when  Xenophon,  wHo  was  among  them,  received 
a  private  warning,  that  if  he  went  in,  Aristarchus  would 
seize  him,  and  either  put  him  to  death  or  send  him  prisoner 
to  Phamabazns.   Accordingly  Xenophon  sent  forward  the 
others,  and  remained  himself  with  the  army,  alleging  the 
obligation  of  sacrificing.    The  behaviour  of  Aristarchus — 
who,  when  he  saw  the  others  without  Xenophon,  sent  them 
away,  and  desired  that  they  would  all  come  again  in  the 
afternoon — confirmed  the  justice  of  his  suspicions,  as  to 
the  imminent  danger  from  which  he  had  been  preserved 
by  this  accidental  warning.  2  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 


>  Xen.  Anab.  rii.  2,  6.  Kal  6  'Ava- 
Elf)ioc  T(]p  |xiv  'Aptaxdpxq)  iiciaxiXXii 
6n6aouc  &v  sSpot  ^v  BuCocvxlq)  tu>v 
K6pou  aTpaTiiutObv  OnoX8Xet|X|xivouc 
dnoS6o9ai.  '0  8i  KX^av6poc  ouSeva 
eniicpdxei,  aXX(k  xal  xouc  xdlfivovxac 
iGcpdncutv  olxxeiptuv  xal  dvayxdl^cov 
olx^  Si^eaGai.  'Aploxap^o^  5'  inti 
^X8e  xdj^iffTOi  o6x  iXdxTOuc  ttxpa- 
xoolu)v  dniioTo. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  14-16. 


Y^XXei  Ttc  Tui  SevoftbvTi  Sxt,  el  tTosiai, 
ooXXtj^QiQaeTai*  xal  -^  a^xou  xi  nei- 
aexat,  ri  <I>apva()dC(})  icapa8oOr|9CTat. 
'0  5e,  dxouaac  xauxa,  xoi>c  f&ev  icpo- 
nefiicexai,  auxoc  S'  siitsv,   Sxt    Quoai 

xt   PouXoixo Ol  6t  oxpaxv)Yol 

xal  ol  Xo^aYol  ^xovxac  napd  too  Apio- 
xdp^rou,  dici^YY^^^ov  8xi  vuv  |«.iv  dxitvai 
a9ac  xeXeoei,  xijc  5iIXy)c  hi  ^xtiv 
ivOa  xal  SiqXt]  fxdXXov  sSoxei  aivai  x 
ini^ou'Kri.    Compare  vii.  3,  S. 
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Xenophon  disregarded  the  second  invitation  no  less  than 
the  first;  moreover  a  third  invitation,  which  Aristarchus 
afterwards  sent,  was  disregarded  hy  all. 

We  have  here  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  not  scrupling 
to  lay  a  snare  of  treachery  as  flagrant  as  that  His 
which  Tissaphern^s  had  practised  on  the  banks  t"»ci»erou8 
of  the  Zab  to  entrap  Klearchus  and  his  colleagues  entrapping 
— and  that  too  against  a  Greek,  and  an  officer  Xenophon. 
of  the  highest  station  and  merit,  who  had  just  saved  By- 
zantium from  pillage,  and  was  now  actually  in  execution 
of  orders  received  from  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Ana- 
xibius.  Assuredly^  had  the  accidental  warning  been  with- 
held, Xenophon  would  not  have  escaped  falling  into  this 
snare ;  nor  could  we  reasonably  have  charged  him  with  im- 
prudence— so  fully  was  he  entitled  to  count  upon  straight- 
forward conduct  under  the  circumstances.  But  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  Klearchus,  who  manifested  lamentable 
credulity,  nefarious  as  was  the  fraud  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim. 

At  the   second    interview  with  the  other    officers, 
Aristarchus,  while  he  forbade  the  army  to  cross  ^ 
the  water,  directed  them  to  force  their  way  by  is  again°° 
land  through  the  Thracians  who  occupied  the  implicated 
Holy  Mountain,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  the  Cher-  oonduot 
sonese;  where  (he  said)  they  should  receive  pay.  ^j*^*  ""^^ 
Neon  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  about  800  hoplites  negot°a^°' 
who  adhered  to  his  separate  command,  advocated  2 °°iL  J'**^ 
this  plan  as  the  best.    To  be  set  against  it, 
however,  there  was  the  proposition  of  Seuthes  to  take  the 
army  into  pay;  which  Xenophon  was  inclined  to  prefer, 
uneasy  at  tne  thoughts  of  being  cooped  up  in  the  narrow 
peninsula  of  the  Chersonese,  under  tne  absolute  command 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  with  great  uncertainty  both 
as  to  pay  and  as  to  provisions.  *     Moreover  it  was  imperi- 
ously necessary  for  these  disappointed  troops  to  make  some 
immediate  movement:  for  they  had  been  brought  to  the 
gates  of  Ferinthus  in  hopes  of  passing  immediately  on  ship- 
board; it  was  midwinter — they  were  encamped  in  the  open 
field,  under  the  severe  cold  of  Thrace — they  had  neither 
assured  supplies,  nor  even  money  to  purchase,  if  a  market 
had  been  near.  2    Xenophon,  who  had  brought  them  to  the 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  16 ;  vii.  3^  8 ;     x'^H-^''  "h^t  ^°*    Probably  the  month 
▼ii.  6,  13.  of  December. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  6,  24.    iiiao;  tk 
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neighbourhood  ofPerinthos,  was  now  again  responsible  for 
extricating  them  from  this  untenable  situation ;  and  began 
to  offer  sacrifices,  according  to  his  wont,  to  ascertain  whemer 
the  gods  would  encourage  him  to  recommend  a  covenant 
with  Seuthes.  The  sacrifices  were  so  favourable,  that  he 
himself,  together  with  a  confidential  officer  from  each  of 
the  generals,  went  by  night  and  paid  a  visit  to  Seuthdsy  for 
the  purpose  of  understanding  distinctly  his  offers  and 
purposes. 

M sesades,  the  father  of  Seuthes,  had  been  apparently 
Potition  of  a  dependent  prince  under  the  great  monarchy 
hf^ub**"i  ^^  *^®  Odrysian  Thracians;  so  formidable  in  the 
offers  to*  early  years  of  the  Feloponnesian  ^ar.  Bat  in- 
the  arinj.  testine  commotions  had  robbed  him  of  his  prin- 
cipality over  three  Thracian  tribes;  which  it  was  now  the 
ambition  of  Seuthes  to  recover,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cyreian 
army.  He  offered  to  each  soldier  one  stater  of  Kyzilois 
(about  20  Attic  drachmae,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  which 
they  originally  received  from  Cyrus)  as  pay  per  month; 
twice  as  much  to  each  lochage  or  captain — four  times  as 
much  to  each  of  the  generals.  In  case  they  should  incur 
the  enmity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  joining  him,  he 
guaranteed  to  them  all  the  right  of  settlement  and  fraternal 
protection  in  his  territory.  To  each  of  the  generals,  over 
and  above  pay,  he  engaged  to  assign  a  fort  on  the  sea-coast, 
with  a  lot  of  land  around  it,  and  oxen  for  cultivation.  And 
to  Xenophon  in  particular,  he  offered  the  possession  of 
Bisanthe,  his  best  point  on  the  coast.  "I  will  also  (he  added, 
adcbressing  Xenophon)  give  you  my  daughter  in  marriage; 
and  if  you  have  any  daughter,  I  will  buy  her  from  you  in 
marriage  according  to  the  custom  of  Thrace."  ^  Seuthes 
farther  engaged  never  on  any  occasion  to  lead  them  more 
than  seven  days'  journey  from  the  sea,  at  farthest. 

These  offers  were  as  liberal  as  the  army  could  possibly 
Xenophon  expect;  and  Xenophon  himself,  mistrustinfir  the 
introduces  Lacedsemonians  as  well  as  mistrusted  by  tnem, 
army*°who  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  acquisition 
accept  the  of  a  Thracian  coast-fortress  and  territory  (such 
°**"'  as  Miltiades,  AlkibiadSs,  and  other  Athenian 

leader  had  obtained  before  him)  as  a  valuable  refuge  in 
case  of  need.  2  But  even  if  the  promise  had  been  less  fa- 
;yourable,  the  Cyreians  had  no  alternative;  for  they  had 

>  Xen.  Anah.  yii.  2,  17-38.  *  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6.  84. 
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not  even  present  snpplies — still  less  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence throughout  the  winter;  while  departure  by  sea 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  On  the 
next  day,  Seuthes  was  introduced  by  Xenophon  and  the 
other  generals  to  the  army,  who  accepted  his  offers  and 
concluded  the  bargain. 

They  remained  for  two  months  in  his  service,  engaged 
in  warfare  against  various  Thracian  tribes,  whom  Servioe  of 
they  enabled  him  to  conquer  and  despoil;  so  that  ^j®jf' ™^ 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was  in  possession  seuthds, 
of  an  extensive  dominion,  a  large  native  force,  J^^^^of  *** 
and  a  considerable  tribute.  Though  the  suffering  most  of 
from  cold  was  extreme,  during  these  two  months  ^^^^  P*y- 
of  full  winter  and  amidst  the  snowy  mountains  of  Thrace, 
the  army  were  nevertheless  enabled  by  their  expeditions 
along  with  Seuthes  to  procure  plentiful  subsistence;  which 
they  could  hardly  have  done  in  any  other  manner.  But 
the  pay  which  he  had  offered  was  never  lic[uidated;  at  least, 
in  requital  of  their  two  months  of  service,  they  received 
pay  only  for  twenty  days  and  a  little  more.  And  Xenophon 
himself,  far  from  obtaininff  fulfilment  of  those  splendid 
promises  which  Seuthes  had  made  to  him  personally,  seems 
not  even  to  have  received  his  pay  as  one  of  the  generals. 
For  him,  the  result  was  singularly  unhappy;  since  he  for- 
feited the  good-will  of  Seuthes  by  importunate  demand  and 
complaint  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pay  due  to  the 
soldiers;  while  they  on  their  side,  imputmg  to  his  connivance 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promise,  became  thus  in  part 
alienated  from  him.  Much  of  this  mischief  was  brought 
about  by  the  treacherous  intrigues  and  calumny  of  a  cor- 
rupt Greek  from  Maroneia,  named  Herakleides;  who  acted 
as  minister  and  treasurer  to  Seuthes. 

Want  of  space  compels  me  to  omit  the  narrative  given 
by  Xenophon,  both  of  the  relations  of  the  army  The  armj 
with  Seuthes,  and  of  the  warfare  carried  on  "^J^jJ*  *^y 
against  the  hostile  Thracian  tribes — interesting  xenopho^n 
as  it  is  from  the  juxtaposition  of  Greek  and  ^iJ^^fes 
Thracian  manners.    It  seems  to  have  been  com-  against  him 
posed  by  Xenophon   under  feelings  of  acute  "^^^^f^  j^ 
personal  disappointment,  and  probably  in  refu-  S^pubUc 
tation  of  calumnies  against  himself  as  if  he  had  JjJ^J^e^'JJjj, 
wronged  the  army.  Hence  we  may  trace  in  it  a  thei  "con"' 
tone  of  exaggerated  querulousness,  and  complaint  fidei^ce. 
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that  the  soldiers  were  ungrateful  to  him.  It  ig  true 
that  a  portion  of  the  army,  under  the  belief  that  he  had 
been  richlj^  rewarded  by  Seuthes  while  they  had  not  ob- 
tained their  stipulated  pay,  expressed  virulent  sentiments 
and  falsehoods  against  him.  ^  Until  such  suspicions  were 
refuted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  army  were  alienated;  but 
they  were  perfectly  willing  to  hear  both  sides — and  Xeno« 
phon  triumphantly  disproved  the  accusation.  That  in  the 
end,  their  feelings  towards  him  were  those  of  esteem  and 
favour,  stands  confessed  in  his  own  words,  >  proving  that 
the  ingratitude  of  which  he  complains  was  the  feehng  of 
some  indeed,  but  not  of  all. 

It  is  hard  to  say  however  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  this  gallant  army,  when  SeuthSs,  having 
obtained  from  their  arms  in  two  months  all  that 
he  desired,  had  become  only  anxious  to  send 
them  off  without  pay — had  they  not  been  extri* 
cated  by  a  change  of  interest  and  policy  on  the 
convey'the  part  of  all-powerful  Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians 
Mro8*"nto  ^*^  i^^^  declared  war  against  Tissaphemes  and 
Asia,  in  Pharnabazus;  sending  Thimbron  into  Asia  to 
make  war  Commence  military  operations.  They  then  be- 
against  the  camo  extremely  anxious  to  transport  the  Oy- 
satraps.  reians  across  to  Asia,  which  their  harmost 
Aristarchus  had  hitherto  prohibited — and  to  take  them 
into  permanent  pay ;  for  which  purpose  two  Xjacedsemonians, 
Charminus  andi^olynikus,  were  commissioned  by  Thimbron 
to  offer  to  the  army  the  same  pay  as  had  been  promised, 
thouffh  not  paid,  by  Seuthes;  and  as  had  been  originally 
paid  by  Gyrus.  Seuthes  and  Herakleides,  eager  to  hasten 
the  departure  of  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  take  credit 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  for  assisting  their  views.  ^  Joy- 
fully did  the  army  accept  this  offer,  though  complaining 
loudly  of  the  fraud  practised  upon  them  by  Seuthes;  which 
Charminus,  at  the  instance  of  Xenophon,  vainly  pressed 
the  Thracian  prince  to  redress.  ^  He  even  sent  Xenophon 
to  demand  the  arrear  of  pay  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, which  afforded  to  the  Athenian  an  opportunity 
of  administering  a  severe  lecture  to  Seuthes.  ^^    But  the 


>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  9,  10. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7,  66-67. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  Tii.  6,  1-7. 
«  Xen.  Anab.  Tii.  7,  16. 


»  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7,  21-47. 

The  lecture  is  of  nnsuitable  pro- 
lixity, when  we  consider  the  person 
to  whom,   and  the  circumstances 
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latter  was  not  found  so  accessible  to  the  workings  of  elo- 
quence as  the  Cyreian  assembled  soldiers.-  Nor  did  Xeno- 
phon  obtain  anything  beyond  a  miserable  dividend  upon 
the  sum  due: — together  with  civil  expressions  towards 
himself  personally — an  invitation  to  remain  in  his  service 
with  1000  hoplites  instead  of  going  to  Asia  with  the  army 
— and  renewed  promises,  not  l^ely  now  to  find  much  credit, 
of  a  fort  and  a  grant  of  lands. 

When  the  army,  now  reduced  by  losses  and  disper- 
sions, to   6000  men,i  was  prepared  to   cross  ^^^^  ^ 
into  Asia,  Xenophon  was  desirous  of  going  back  orossea  °° 
to  Athens,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain  with  o^®'  ^**i» 
them  until  the  junction  with  Thimbron.    He  to  Asu— 
was  at  this  time  so  poor,  having  scarcely  enough  ^*^?°^®'" 
to  pay  for  his  journey  home,  that  he  was  obliged  ig  advised 
to  sell  his  horse  at  Lampsakus,  the  Asiatic  town  *<>  |acriflce 
where  the  army  landed.  Here  he  found  Eukleides,  Meiiiohios 
a  Phliasian  prophet  with  whom  he  had  been  --beneficial 
ivont  to  hold  intercourse  and  oflFer  sacrifice  at 
Athens.    This  man,  having  asked  Xenophon  how  much  he 
bad  acquired  in  the  expedition,  could  not  believe  him 
wrhen  he  affirmed  his  poverty.    But  when  they  proceeded 
bo  offer  sacrifice  together,  from  some  animals  sent  by  the 
Lampsakenes  as  a  present  to  Xenophon,  Eukleides  had  no 
iooner  inspected  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  than  he  told 
SLenophon  that  he  fully  credited  the  statement.  "I  see  (he 
jaid)  that  even  if  money  shall  be  ever  on  its  way  to  come 
io  you,  you  yourself  will  be  a  hindrance  to  it,  even  if  there 
)e  no  other  (here  Xenophon  acquiesced) :  Zeus  Meilichios 
the  Gracious  ^  is  the  real  bar.    Have  you  ever  sacrificed 


inder  which,   it  purports  to  have  tion,    destined   to    avert   his  -dis^ 

»een  spoken.  pleasure ;  hut  the  surname  itself  is 

J  Xen.  Anah.  vii.  7,  23.  to  he  interpreted  prolepticet  to  use 

*  It  appears  that  the  epithet  If et-  the    word    of    the    critics  — it   de- 

lchi08  {the  Gracious)  is  here  applied  signates,  not  the  actual  disposition 

0  Zeus   in  the  same  euphemistic  of  Zeus  (or  of  other  gods),  hut  that 

ense  as  the  denomination  Eume-  disposition  which  the   sacrifice   is 

ides  to   the   avenging  goddesses,  intended  to  hring  ahont  in  him. 

eus  is  conceived  as  having  actually  Bee  Pausan.  i.  37,  3 ;  ii.  20,  3.  E.  F. 

iflicted,  or  heing  in  a  disposition  Herrmann,     Gottesdienstl.    Alter- 

>  inflict,  evil :  the  sacrifice  to  him  thiimer  der  Griechen,   s.  68;     Van 

nder  this   surname  represents   a  Stegeren,     De    Greecorum    Dieous 

mtiment  of  fear,    and  is    one  of  Festis,  p.  6  (Utrecht^  1849). 
tonement,  expiation,  or  purifica- 
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to  him,  witb  entire  burnt-offerings,  as  we  used  to  do 
together  at  Athens?**  "Never  (replied  Xenophon),  through- 
out the  whole  march."  ''Do  so  now,  then  (saidEukleides), 
and  it  will  be  for  your  advantage."  The  next  day,  on 
reaching  Ophrynium,  Xenophon  obeyed  the  injunction; 
sacrificing  little  pigs  entire  to  Zeus  Meilichios,  as  was  the 
custom  at  Athens  during  the  public  festival  called  Diasia. 
And  on  the  very  same  day  he  felt  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  proceeding;  for  Biton  and  another  envoy  came  from 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  an  advance  of  pay  to  the  army, 
and  with  dispositions  so  favourable  to  himself,  that  they 
bought  back  for  him  his  horse,  which  he  had  just  sold  at 
Lampsakus  for  fifty  darics.  This  was  equivalent  to  giving 
him  more  than  one  year's  pay  in  hand  (the  pay  which  he 
would  have  received  as  general  being  four  darics  per 
month,  or  four  times  that  of  the  soldier),  at  a  time  when 
he  was  known  to  be  on  the  point  of  departure,  and  there- 
fore would  not  stay  to  earn  it.  The  shortcomings  of 
Seuthes  were  now  made  up  with  immense  interest,  so  that 
Xenophon  became  better  off  than  any  man  in  the  army; 
though  he  himself  slurs  over  the  magnitude  of  the  present, 
by  representing  it  as  a  delicate  compliment  to  restore  to 
mm  a  favourite  horse. 

Thus  gratefully  and  instantaneously  did  Zeus  the 
Gracious  respond  to  the  sacrifice  which  Xenophon,  after 
a  long  omission,  had  been  admonished  by  Eukleides  to 
offer.  And  doubtless  Xenophon  was  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  the  belief,  which  manifests  itself  throughout  all 
his  writings,  that  sacrifice  not  only  indicates,  by  the  in- 
terior aspect  of  the  immolated  victims,  the  tenor  of  coming 
events— out  also,  according  as  it  is  rendered  to  the  right 
god  and  at  the  right  reason,  determines  his  will,  and  there^ 
fore  the  course  of  events,  for  dispensations  favourable  or 
unfavourable. 

But  the  favours  of  Zeus  the  Gracious,  though  begun, 
He  con-  were  not  yet  ended.  Xenophon  conducted  the 
ducts  the  army  through  the  Troad,  and  across  Mount  Ida, 
"my  to  Antandrus;  from  thence  along  the  coast  of 

Mount  Ida  Lvdia,  through  the  plain  of  Thebe  and  the  town 
^amus"  of  Adramyttium,  leaving  Atarneus  on  the  right 
gamus.  hand,  to  Pergamus  in  Mysia;  a  hill  town  over- 
hanging the  river  and  plain  of  Kaikus.  This  district  was 
cupied  by  the  de^texAaiit^  of  the  Eretrian  Gongylus/> 
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who,  having  been  banished  from  embracing  the  cause  of 
the  Persians  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  had  been 
rewarded  (like  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus)  with  this  sort 
of  principality  under  the  Persian  empire.  His  descendant, 
another  G-ong^lus,  now  occupied  Pergamus,  with  his  wife 
Hellas  and  his  sons  G-orgion  and  Gongylus.  Xenophon 
was  here  received  with  great  hospitality.  Hellas  acquaint- 
ed him,  that  a  powerfuTPersian,  named  Asidates,  was  now 
dwelling,  with  his  wife,  family,  and  property,  in  a  tower 
not  far  o£P  on  the  plain;  and  that  a  sudden  night  march, 
with  300  men,  would  suffice  for  the  capture  of  this  valu- 
able booty,  to  which  her  own  cousin  should  ffuide  him. 
Accordingly,  having  sacrificed  and  ascertained  that  the 
victims  were  favourable,  Xenophon  communicated  his  plan 
after  the  evening  meal  to  those  captains  who  had  been 
most  attached  to  him  throughout  tne  expedition,  wishing 
to  make  them  partners  in  the  profit.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known,  many  volunteers,  to  the  number  of  600,  pressed  to 
be  allowed  to  join.  Hut  the  captains  repelled  them  de- 
clining to  take  more  than  300,  in  order  that  the  booty 
might  afford  an  ampler  dividend  to  each  partner. 

Heginning  their  march  in  the  evening,  Xenophon  and 
his  detachment  of  300  reached  about  midnight  His  nnsuo- 
the  tower  of  Asidat^s.  It  was  large,  lofty,  ^'JJ'^^^  * 
thickly  built,  and  contained  a  considerable  surprise 
garrison.  It  served  for  protection  to  his  cattle  f  °*  capture 
and  cultivating  slaves  around,  like  a  baronial  Persian 
castle  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  the  assailants  Asidatds. 
neglected  this  outlying  plunder,  in  order  to  be  more  sure 
of  taking  the  castle  itself.  Its  walls  however  were  found 
much  stronger  than  was  expected ;  and  although  a  breach 
was  made  by  force  about  daybreak,  yet  so  vigorous  was 
the  defence  of  the  garrison,  that  no  entrance  could  be 
effected.  Signals  and  shouts  of  every  kind  were  made  by 
Asidates  to  procure  aid  from  the  Persian  forces  in  the 
neighbourhood;  numbers  of  whom  soon  began  to  arrive,  so 
that  Xenophon  and  his  company  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
And  their  retreat  was  at  last  only  accomplished,  after 
severe  suffering  and  wounds  to  nearly  half  of  them,  through 
the  aid  of  Gongylus  with  his  forces  from  Pergamus,  and  of 
Prokles  (the  descendant  of  Demaratus)  from  Halisarna;  a 
little  farther  off  seaward.  ^ 

■  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  8,  10-19. 
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Though  his  first  enterprise  thus  miscarried^  Xenophon 
^  soon   laid   plans  for  a  second,   employing  the 


attempt  he  whole  army;  and  Succeeded  in  bringing  Asidates 
A  ^d"tl"~  f^isoner  to  Ferffamus,  with  his  wife,  children, 
▼a'luabie  horses,  and  all  his  personal  property.  Thus 
booty  ^  (says  he,  anxious  above  all  things  for  the  credit 
of  sacrificial  prophecy)  the  "previous  sacrifices 
(those  which  had  promised  favourably  before  the  first 
unsuccessful  attempt)  now  came  true."  *  The  persons  of 
this  family  were  doubtless  redeemed  by  their  Persian 
friends  for  a  larse  ransom  ;>  which,  together  with  the  booty 
brought  in,  made  up  a  prodigious  total  to  be  divided. 

In  makinff  the  division,  a  general  tribute  of  sympathy 
B.C.  399.  and  admiration  was  paid  to  Xenophon,  in  which 
General  ^^1  ^he  army — generals,  captains,  and  soldiers — 
sympathy  and  the  Lacedaemonians  besides — unanimously 
for^xeno^  coucurrod.  Like  Agamemnon  at  Troy,  he  was 
phon—  allowed  to  select  for  himself  the  picked  lots  of 
pewonaUy*  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  other  items  of  booty; 
allotted  to  insomuch  that  he  became  possessor  of  a  share 
***"•  valuable  enough  to  enrich  him  at  once,  in  ad- 

dition to  the  fifty  darics  which  he  had  before  received. 
"Here  then  Xenophon  (to  use  his  own  language  3)  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  god"  (Zeus  Meilichios).  We 
may  add — what  he  himself  ought  to  have  added,  consider- 
ing the  accusations  which  he  had  before  put  forth — that 
neither  had  he  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  army. 

As  soon  as  Thimbron  arrived  with  his  own  forces,  and 
the  Gyreians  became  a  part  of  his  army,  Xenophon  took 
his  leave  of  them.  Having  deposited  in  the  temple  at 
Ephesus  that  portion  which  had  been  confided  to  him  as 
general,  of  the  tithe  set  apart  by  the  army  at  Kerasus  for 
the  Ephesian  Artemis,  ^  he  seems  to  have  executed  his 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8.    'EvtauOa  ol  Ssvofwv  auveitpatTov  fap  xat  ol  Aa- 

icspl  Ssvotpcovxa   oufiicspiTUYx^^^^^^^  xu>vec   xal   oi   XoxoY^^   ^^^   ^^  aXXoi 

a6T(j}  xal   Xapi^dlvouaiv   auTOv   ('Aai-  arpaTTjYol  xal  oi  OTpatiwrai,    cuvts 

8diTT]v)    xal  Y^vaixa   xal   icaiSac  xal  i^aipata  Xa^siv  xal  Ticnouc  xal  CsuTV} 

Touc  tntcouc  xal  itdvxa  Ta  Svxa*  xal  xal  &XXa}  tuoxa  lxav6v  alvai  xal  aXXov 

o3xu)  xa  icpdxepa  lepa  inifiri,  jjSy)  eu  icoulv. 

'  Compare  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  9 ;  *  Xen.  Anab.   r.   8,  6.    It   seems 

and  Xen.  Hellen.  br.  8,  21.  plain  that  this  deposit  must  have 

'  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  8,  23.  been   first   made   on   the    present 

'£ytauQa  xb**  ^tb^  q\>x  '^tv&QaTO  h  occasion. 
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intention    of    returning    to    Athens.  ^     He    must    have 
arrived  there,  after  an  absence  of  about  two   The  Oy- 
years  and  a  half,  within  a  few  weeks,  at  farthest,  reians  are 
after  the   death  of  his   friend  and    preceptor  rSted'hi 
Sokrates,  whose  trial  and  condemnation  have   the  army 
been  recorded  in  my  last  volume.     That  melan-   ifaced«mo- 
choly  event  certainly  occurred  during  his  ab-   nian  gene- 
sence  from  Athens.;  2  but  whether  it  had  come  to  bron^*"*' 
his  knowledge  before  he  reached  the  city,  we  Xenophon 
do  not  know.    How  much  grief  and  indignation  ar!ny,^  *^^ 
it  excited  in  his  mind,  we  may  see  by  his  col-  depositing 
lection   of  memoranda  respecting  the  life  and  JU'the*'*®^ 
conversations  of  Sokrates,  known  by  the  name  temple  at 
of   Memorabilia,    and   probably  put   together  ^p*^®»"*- 
shortly  after  his  arrival. 

That  he  was  again  in  Asia,   three  years  afterwards, 
on  military  service   under  the  Lacedaemonian  His  subse- 
king  Agesilaus,  is  a  fact  attested  by  himself;  q^ent  re- 
but at  what  precise  moment  he  quitted  Athens  Abu*  to 
for  his  second  visit  to  Asia,  we  are  left  to  con-  take  com- 
jecture.  I  incline  to  believe  that  he  did  not  the**Cy°' 
remain  many  months  at  home,  but  that  he  went  reians  as  a 
out  again  in  the  next  spring  to  rejoin  the  Cy-  i,aced^»nio-° 
reians  in  Asia — became  again  their  commander  nian  army. 
— and  served   for  two  years  under  the  Spartan  general 
Derkyllidas  before  the  arrival  of  Agesilaus.   Such  military 
service  would  doubtless  be  very  much  to  his  taste;  while 
a  residence  at  Athens,  then  subject  and  quiescent,  would 
probably  be  distasteful  to  him;  both  from  the  habits  of 
command  which  he  had  contracted  during  the  previous 
two  years,  and  from  feelings  arising  out  of  the  death  of 
Sokrates.   After  a  certain  interval  of  repose,  he  would  be 
disposed  to  enter  again  upon  the  war  against  his  old  enemy 
Tissaphernes ;  and  his  service  went  on  when  Agesilaus 
arrived  to  take  the  command.  3 

>  Compare   Anabasis,   vii.  7,  67;  phon  himself. 

▼*»•  8>  2.  The  very  circumstantial  details 

«  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ir.  8,  4— as  which  Xenophon  gives  (iii.  1, 11-28) 

well   as  the  opening  sentence   of  about  the  proceedings  of  Derkylli- 

the  work.  das  against  Meidias  in  the  Troad, 

•  See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  7-a  geem  also  to  indicate  that  he  was 

passage  which  Moras  refers,  I  think  serving  there  in  person, 
with  much  probability,   to  Xeno- 
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Bat  daring  the  two  years  after  this  latter  event, 
Xenophon  Athens  became  a  party  to  the  war  against 
in  the  Sparta,  and  entered  into  conjunction  witn  the 

wrVice*  ^"^8  ^^  Persia  as  well  as  with  the  Thebans  and 
with  '  others;  while  Xenophon,  continuing  his  service 
acainit "'  as  commander  of  the  Cyreians,  and  accompanying 
Athens— he  Agcsilaus  from  Asia  back  into  Greece,  became 
is  banished,  engaged  against  the  Athenian  troops  and  their 
Boeotian  allies  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Koroneia.  TJnder 
these  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Athenians 
passed  sentence  of  banishment  against  him;  not  because 
ne  had  originally  taken  part  in  aid  of  Cyrus  against  Arta- 
xerx^s — nor  because  his  political  sentiments  were  unfriendly 
to  democracy,  as  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  affirmed 
— but  because  he  was  now  openly  in  arms,  and  in  con- 
spicuous command,  against  his  own  country.  ^  Having  thus 

'  That  the  sentence  of  banishment  states,   what  I  believe  to  be  the 

on  Xenophon  was  not  passed  by  main  tmth,   that  the  sentence  of 

the  Athenians  until  after  the  battle  banishment  was  passed  against  Xe- 

of  Kordneia,  appears  plainly  from  nophon  by  the  Athenians  on  the 

Anabasis,  ▼.  8, 7.    This  battle  took  ground   of  his  attachment  to   the 

place  in  August  S94  B.C.  liacedeemonians— inl  Aax(i>via{A((>* 

Pausanias  also  will  be  found  in  Kriiger  and  others  seem  to  think 
harmony  with  this  statement,  as  that  Xenophon  was  banished  be- 
to  the  time  of  the  banishment,  cause  he  took  serrice  under  Gyrus, 
*£8iu>^07)8e6Sevo7u>v6it6'ABT)vaUi>V}  who  had  been  the  bitter  enemy  of 
u>c  tnl  PaotXia  TU>v  IlepouJVi  afiaiv  Athens.  It  is  true  that  Sokratfts, 
sGvouv  Svxa,  arpatslac  (nsxaax^v  when  first  consulted,  was  appre- 
Kup(p  icoXe(i.iu>TdTq)  xou  fi'^fiou  (ir.  6,  hensive  beforehand  that  this  might 
4).  Now  it  was  not  until  896  or  896  bring  upon  him  the  displeasure  of 
B.C.,  that  the  Persian  king  began  Athens  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  6).  But 
to  manifest  the  least  symptoms  of  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  this 
goodwill  towards  Athens ;  and  not  time,  the  king  of  Persia  was  just 
until  the  battle  ofEnidus  (a  little  as  much  the  enemy  of  Athens  as 
before  the  battle  of  Kordneia  in  Gyrus  was ;  and  that  Gyrus  in  fact 
the  same  year),  that  he  testified  had  made  war  upon  her  with  the 
his  goodwill  by  conspicuous  and  forces  and  treasures  of  the  king, 
effectiye  service.  If  therefore  the  Artaxerxfts  and  Cyrus  being  thus, 
motive  of  the  Athenians  to  banish  atthattime,bothenemies  of  Athens, 
Xenophon  arose  out  of  the  good  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Athenians  whether  Gyrus  succeeded 
Persia  towards  them,  the  banish-  or  failed  in  his  enterprise.  But 
ment  could  not  have  taken  place  when  Artaxerxds,  six  years  after- 
before  896  b.o.  and  is  not  likely  to  wards,  became  their  friend,  their 
have  taken  place  until  after  894  b.o.;  feelings  towards  his  enemies  were 
which  is  the  intimation  of  Xeno-  altered. 

phon  himself  as  above.  The  passage  of  Pausanias  as  above 

Lastly,  Diogenfts  LaSrtius  (ii.  62)  cited,   if  understood   as  asserting 
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become  an  exile,  Xenophon  was  allowed  by  the  LacedsB- 
monians  to  settle  at  Skilliis,  one  of  the  villages  of  Triphylia, 
near  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus,  which  they  had  recently 
emancipated  from  the  Eleians.  At  one  of  the  ensuing 
Olympic  festivals,  Me^byzus,  the  superintendent  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  came  over  as  a  jj  j 
spectator;  bringing  with  him  the  money  which  at  Skiiiaa 
Aenophon  had  dedicated  therein  to  thellphesian  '*®»'  oiym- 
Artemis.  This  money  Xenophon  invested  in  the  Ltate'con- 
purchase  of  lands  at  Skilliis,  to  be  consecrated  Yf'**®.^  *® 
in  permanence  to  the  goddess ;  having  previously  ®™"* 
consulted  her  by  sacrifice  to  ascertain  her  approval  of  the 
site  contemplated,  which  site  was  recommended  to  him  by 
its  resemblance  in  certain  points  to  that  of  the  Ephesian 
temple.  Thus,  there  was  near  each  of  them  a  river  called 
by  the  same  name  Seliniis,  having  in  it  fish  and  a  shelly 
bottom.  Xenophon  constructed  a  cjbapel,  an  altar,  and  a 
statue  of  the  goddess  made  of  cypress-wood:  all  exact  copies, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  temple  and  golden  statue  at 
Ephesus.  A  column  placed  near  them  was  inscribed  with 
the  following  words — "This  spot  is  sacred  to  Artemis. 
Whoever  possesses  the  property  and  gathers  its  fruits, 
must  sacrifice  to  her  the  tithe  every  year,  and  keep  the 
chapel  in  repair  out  of  the  remainder,  bhould  any  one  omit 
this  duty,  the  goddess  herself  will  take  the  omission  in 
hand."  i 

Immediately  near  the  chapel  was  on  orchard  of  every 
description   of  fruit-trees,    while    the    estate   -,^ 

\  .      J  ,        '.  i?  J  Charms  of 

around  comprised  an  extensive  range  of  meadow,  the  rest- 

woodland,  and  mountain — with  the  still  loftier  ^^'^^^r 

mountain  called  Pholoe  adjoining.    There  was  fng—  ^^ ' 

thus  abundant  pasture  for  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  *°??*^ 

&c.,  and  excellent  hunting-ground  near,  for  deer  sacrifice 

and  other  game;   advantages  not  to  be  found  offered  by 
near  the  Artemision  at  Ephesus.  Residing  hard     ^^^^  ^^' 

the    main    cause    of    Xenophon*s  i9T7)xenap&T6vva6v,Ypo((A(i.aTaSxou9a 

banishment,    is    in  my  judgement  —'lepo?  6  Xtbpo?  t^?  'ApTi|Ai8o«'  t6v 

inaccurate.  Xenophon  was  banished  8e   S^^^vta  xal   xapnouftevov  tt]v  (xiv 

for  Laconism,    or    attachment   to  fiexd-criv  xaxaOoeiv  4x4<ttoo  Stooc,  ix 

Sparta  against    his    country ;    the  Si  too  iteplTxoo  t6v  va6v  intaxeudtCeiv* 

fact  of  his  haying  served  under  Gy-  idtv   8i   ti;  (xt)  noi^  xauxa,  t^  Oso! 

rus  against  Artaxerzgs  counted  at  fxeXiQ9st.      Concerning    an    ancient 

best  only  as  a  secondary  motive.  copy     of     this     Inscription,     see 

1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  S,  13.    Kal  at^XT)  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1926; 
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by  on  his  own  property,  allotted  to  him  by  the  Xiacedsd- 
monians,  Xenopnon  superintended  this  estate  as  steward  for 
the  goddess ;  looking  perhaps  to  the  sanctity  of  her  name 
for  protection  from  disturbance  by  the  Eleians,  who  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  Lacedssmonian  ^  settlers  at  Skillib, 
and  protested  against  the  peace  and  convention  promoted 
by  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  because  it  recognised 
that  place,  along  with  the  townships  of  Triphylia,   as 
autonomous.    Every  year  he  made  a  splendid  sacrifice, 
from  the  tithe  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  property;  to  which 
solemnity  not  only  all  the  Skilluntines,  but  also  all  the 
neighbouring  villages,  were  invited.    Booths  were  erected 
for  the  visitors,  to  whom  the  goddess  furnished  (this  is  the 
language  of  Xenophon)  an  ample  dinner  of  barley-meal, 
wheaten  loaves,  meat,  game,  and  sweetmeats; 2  the  game 
being  provided  by  a  general  hunt,  which  the  sons  of  Xe- 
nophon conducted,  and  in  which  all  the  neighbours  took 
part  if  they  chose.    The  produce  of  the  estate,  saving  this 
tithe  and  subject  to  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  holy 
buildinff  in  repair,  was  enjoyed  by  Xenophon  himself.  He 
had  a  keen  relish  for   both  hunting  and  horsemanship, 
and  was  among  the  first  authors,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
ever  made  these  pursuits,  with  the  management  of  horses 
and  dogs,  the  subject  of  rational  study  and  description. 

Such  was  the  use  to  which  Xenophon  applied  the  tithe 
Later  life  voted  by  the  army  at  Kerasus  to  the  Ephesian 
of  Xeno-  Artemis ;  the  other  tithe,  voted  at  the  same  time 
expeiTed  *^  ApoUo,  he  dedicated  at  Delphi  in  the  treasure- 
trom  Skii-  chamber  of  the  Athenians,  inscribing  upon  the 
the  bauie  offering  his  own  name  and  that  of  Proxenus. 
of  Leuktra  His  residence  being  only  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
wardVre-  ^tsLdisk  from  the  great  temple  of  Olympia,  he 
stored  at  was  enabled  to  enjoy  society  with  every  variety 
Athens.  q£  Greeks — and  to  obtain  copious  information 
about  Grecian  politics,  chiefly  from  philo-Laconian  in- 
formants, and  with  the  Lacedaemonian  point  of  view  pre- 
dominant in  his  own  mind ;  while  he  had  also  leisure  for 
the  composition  of  his  various  works.  The  interesting  de- 
scription which  he  himself  gives  of  his  residence  at  Skilliis 
implies  a  state  of  things  not  present  and  continuing,'  but 

and     Boeokh*s    Public    Econ.    of  f)  Oe6c  toT<  axvjvoOcrtv  dX^ixa,  ftpTovc, 

Athens,  b.  3.  c.  6.  not.  101.  olvoV)  xpayii\i.axtif  Ac. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼!.  6,  2.  *  Xen.  Anab.  v.  9,  0. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  S,  9.    Ilapsixt  S' 
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past  and  gone;  other  testimonies  too,  though  confused  and 
contradictoi*y,  seem  to  show  that  the  Lacedaemonian  settle- 
ment at  Skillus  lasted  no  longer  than  the  power  of  Lace- 
dsemon  was  adequate  to  maintain  it.  During  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befel  that  city  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
(371  B.C.),  Xenophon,  with  his  family  and  his  fellow-settlers, 
was  expelled  by  the  Eleians,  and  is  then  said  to  have 
found  shelter  at  Corinth.  But  as  Athens  soon  came  to  be 
not  only  at  peace,  but  in  intimate  alliance,  with  Sparta — 
the  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenophon  was  revoked; 
so  that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  again  passed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  birthright  as  an  Athenian  citizen  and 
Knight.  I  Two  of  his  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  fouffht 
among  the  Athenian  horsemen  at  the  cavalry  combat 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  where  tne  former 
was  slam,  after  manifesting  distinguished  bravery;  while 
his  grandson  Xenophon  became  in  the  next  generation  the 
subject  of  a  pleading  before  the  Athenian  Dikastery,  com- 
posed by  the  orator  Deinarchus.2 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  63,64,69.  Pau-  as  if  the  person  against  whom  the 

sanias  (y.  6,  4)  attests  the  recon-  oration  of  Deinarchus  was  directed, 

quest  of  SkillAs  by  the   Eleians,  was  Xenophon  himself,  the  Gyreian 

but  adds   (on  the  authority  of  the  commander  and  author.    But  this, 

EleianUTlTTitalor  show-guides)  that  I  think,  is  chronologically  all  but 

they  permitted  Xenophon,  after  a  impossible;  for  Deinarchus  was  not 

judicial    examination    before    the  born   till  361  B.C.,    and    composed 

Olympic  Senate,   to   go   on  living  his  first  oration  in  336  b.o. 

there  in  peace.    The  latter  point  Yet  Deinarchus,   in   his   speech 

I  apprehend  to  be  incorrect.  against    Xenophon,     undoubtedly 

The  latter  works  of  Xenophon  mentioned  several  facts  respecting 

(De  Yectigalibus,  De   OfBcio  Ma-  the  Gyreian  Xenophon,  which  im- 

gistri  Equitum,  Ac.)  seem  plainly  pUeg  that  the  latter  was  a  relative 

to  imply  that  he  had  been  restored  of  the  person  against   whom  the 

to  citizenship,  and  had  come  again  oration  was  directed.   I  venture  to 

to  take  cognizance  of  politics  at  get  him  down  as  grandson ;  on  that 

Athens.  evidence,  combined  with  the  iden- 

«  Diogen.  Laert.  nt  sup.  Dionys.  tity  of  name  and  the  suitableness 

Halic.    De   Dinarcho,   p.   664,   ed.  in  point  of  time.    He  might  well 

Beiske.    Dionysius   mentions  this  be  the  son  of  Gryllus,   who   wai 

oration  under  the  title  of 'A  Roaxaalou  slain  fighting  at  the  battle  of  Man- 

dicoXoYla  AloxuXou  icp6c  SevofwvTa.  tineia  in  362  b.o. 

And  Diogenfts  also  alludes  to  it—  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 

(u;  9i)ai  Aclvotp^oc  iv  Tcp  icpoc  Sevo-  an  orator,  composing  an  oration 

9U)vTa  aicoaTaoiou.  against  Xenophon   the   grandson, 

Schneider  in  his  Epimetrum  (ad  should   touch   upon  the  acts   and 

calcem  Anabaseos,  p.  673),  respect-  character  of  Xenophon  the  grand- 

ing  the  exile  of  Xenophon,  argues  father:   see   for  an   analogy,   the 

VOL.  VIII.  .  2  I 
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On  bringing  this  accomplished  and  eminent  leader  to 
the  close  of  that  arduous  retreat  which  he  had 
conducted  with  so  much  honour,  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  anticipate  a  little  on  the  future 
in  order  to  take  a  glance  at  his  subsequent 
destiny.  To  his  exile  (in  this  point  of  view  not 
less  useful  than  that  of  Thucydides)  we  probably 
owe  many  of  those  compositions  from  which  so 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  G-recian  afiPairs  is 

But  to  the  contemporary  world,  the    retreat, 

which  Xenophon  so  successfully  conducted,  afforded  a  far 
more  impressive  lesson  than  any  of  his  literary  compositions. 
It  taught  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  impotence  of  the 
Persian  land-force,  manifested  not  less  in  the  generals  than 
in  the  soldiers.  It  proved  that  the  Persian  leaders  were 
unfit  for  any  systematic  operations,  even  under  tlie  greatest 
possible  advantages,  against  a  small  number  of  disciplined 
warriors  resolutely  bent  on  resistance;  that  they  were  too 
stupid  and  reckless  even  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  rivers, 
or  destroy  roads,  or  cut  off  supplies.  It  more  than  con- 
firmed the  contemptuous  language  applied  to  them  by 
Cyrus  himself,  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa;  when  he 
proclaimed  that  he  envied  the  Greeks  their  freedom,  and 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  worthlessness  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. I  Against  such  perfect  weakness  and  disorganiza- 
tion, nothing  prevented  the  success  of  the  Greeks  along 
with  Cyrus,  except  his  own  paroxysm  of  fraternal  anti- 
pathy. 2  And  we  shall  perceive  hereafter  the  military  and 
political  leaders  of  Greece — A^esilaus,  Jason  of  Pherse,' 
and  others  down  to  Philip  and  Alexander^ — firmly  per- 
suaded that  with  a  tolerably  numerous  and  well-appointed 


oration  of  Isokratds,  Be  Bigis, 
among  others. 

'  Xen.Anab.i.7,4.  Oompare  Plu- 
tarch, Artaxerx.  c.  20 ;  and  Isokrat^s, 
Panegyr.  Or.  iv.  s.  168,  169  seq. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Oyropsedia 
of  Xenophon  (viii.  8,  20. 21-26)  ex- 
presses strenuously  the  like  con- 
viction, of  the  military  feebleness 
and  disorganization  of  the  Persian 
empire,  not  defensible  without 
Grecian  aid. 

*  Isokratds,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  s. 


104-106.  ^8ij  8'  kfxpaxtX^  Soxouvra^ 
elvat  (i.  e.  the  Greeks  under  Klear- 
chus)  8ia  Ti^v  KOpou  icpoiciTsiav 
d^Tux^aat,  Ac. 

'  IsokratAs,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  i. 
141;  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  12. 

*  See  the  stress  laid  by  Alexander 
the  Great  upon  the  adyentures  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  in  his  speech 
to  encourage  his  soldiers  before 
the  battle  of  Issus  (Arrian,  E.  A 
ii.  7,  8). 
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recian  force,  combined  with  exemption  from  Ghrecian 
emies,  they  could  succeed  in  overthrowing  or  dismember- 
^  the  Persian  empire.  This  conviction,  so  important 
the  subsequent  history  of  Greece,  takes  its  date  from  the 
treat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  We  shall  indeed  find  Persia 
ercising  an  important  influence,  for  two  ffenerations  to 
me — and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  an  influence  strong- 
than  ever — over  the  destinies  of  Greece.  But  this  will 
seen  to  arise  from  the  treason  of  Sparta,  the  chief  of 
B  Hellenic  world,  who  abandons  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and 
en  arms  herself  with  the  name  and  the  force  of  Persia,  for 
irposes  of  aggrandisement  and  dominion  to  herself.  Per- 
>  IS  strong  by  being  enabled  to  employ  Hellenic  strength 
ainst  the  Hellenic  cause;  b^r  lending  monev  or  a  fleet  to 
e  side  of  the  Grecian  intestine  parties,  and  thus  becom- 
l  artificially  strengthened  against  both.  But  the  Xeno- 
ontic  Anabasis  betrays  her  real  weakness  against  any 
f^orous  attack;  while  it  at  the  same  time  exemplifies  the 
icipline,  the  endurance,  the  power  of  self-action  and 
aptation,  the  susceptibility  of  influence  from  speech  and 
jcussion,  the  combination  of  the  reflecting  obedience  of 
izens  with  the  mechanical  regularity  of  soldiers — which 
afer  such  immortal  distinction  on  theHellenic  character, 
le  importance  of  this  expedition  and  retreat,  as  an 
nstration  of  the  Hellenic  qualities  and  excellence,  will 
stify  the  largespace  which  has  been  devoted  to  it  in  this 
istory. 


END  OF  VOL.  VIII. 
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